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THE TWO FRIENDS. 



CHAPTER I. 

In acquiring t knowledge of the world, we are too 
apt to lofle a knowledge of self— Few, if any, ever 
perfectly underalood ixith. 

" You are late this morningr, my dear 
Deshrow/* said Lord Arlington, as he 
entered the dressing-room of his friend, 
'who had not yet exchanged his robe de 
chambre for his morning toilette. — ^' How 
Jaded you look; but no wonder, for I dare 
be sworn you have passed the night in the 
House of Commons." 

*' You are correct in your surmise,** re- 
plied Mr. Desbrow. *» I did not get away 
until six oVlock this morning, and had the 
mortiHcation to find myself voting in a 
most discouraging minority, and to have 
lost sleep, breath, and time for no pur- 
pose." 

'* You do not include the worst part of 
the penalty," said Lord Arlington; *^tlie 
inhaling of the pestiferous air of the most 
impure atmosphere in London, the effects 
of which are even now visible in your lan- 
guid visage — chacun k son guut. 1 left 
Crockford*s exactly at the same hour that 
you left St. Stephen's, having paired oil 
vith Welsford, and sought my pillow 
with the comfortable reflection of being a 
winner of three thousand pounds, which 
dame Fortune most opportunely sent me, 
when I was meditating the last resource of 
the destitute — a penitential letter to my 
father, or an application to a friend. For 
the Jews begin to look grave at my pro- 
posals—ungrateful rascals as they are — 
after my voting for their emancipation. 
Hang the dogs, I wish they would eman- 
cipate us.*' 

" Will you never grew wise, Arlington?" 
asked his friend. 

** Just the questioQ I was aboat to put 
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to you," replied Arlington. " I waste my 
money and time; you, your time and health; 
which then is the more unwise! I live' in 
the world and am of it; you pass through 
it, as on a forced march — your person in 
it, but your thoughts engaged in some 
Utopian speculation for bettering mankind; 
while the specimen of that genus, which 
ought, according to worldly wisdom, the 
most to interest and occupy you— -namelj« 
yourself, is left to chance, the very worat 
guardian a man can choose for his per- 
sonal comfort«" 

*^ It is true," said Desbrow; '* I think, 
perhaps, less of self, than do the general- 
ity of men. But, I claim little merit for 
this self-abnegation; as, with my views, 
enjoyment of life must spring from a con- 
sciousness of duties discharged, or at least, 
attempted to be discharged; and if personal 
gratification is alone to be made the guide 
of our actions, I fear few would attend to 
duties, as many, if not all of them are 
performed with some personal sacrifice." 

^* You will end by becoming a saint, my 
dear Desbrow,** said Arlington; ** but saint 
or sinner, 1 shall always love you, though 
for my soul, 1 canH tell why, as no two 
creatures are more unlike than we are. 1 
wish I could get you to come to Crock- 
ford's of a nigiu, and become one of us 
choice sf '.its." 

" And /' returned Desbrow, " wish I 
you to wait for divisions at the 
1 go to Brooks's oftener than to 
.''vh t, to become one of us, I 
c oice spirits, but plodding 
spirits, .vuo think more of country, thaa of 
self." 

'* V*hen you show me the ^ood that re- 
sults from your exertions," said Arlington, 
** I may be inclined to listen to yourcotm- 
sel; but, until then, 1 shall continue to 
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.BDiuse myself throQg^h the journey of life, 
while yoa add to its tedioasness by exam- 
ining every obstruction in your path, for 
the sake, forsooth, of rendferingr it more 
easy to future generations. Now I, like 
the quaint reasoner, who preferred the/>rc- 
aent to the future, am inclined to ask what 
has posterity done for us? and the answer 
being/ Nothing,* I am disposed to treat it 
with equal disregard. Spare me, dear 
Desbrow, the lecture that your ^ve looks 
and ominous shake of the head indicate. I 
must be off, as I have ten thousand places 
to go to, and ten thousand things to do; so 
adieu — au revoir — we shall meet at the 
House, for I must show myself there, and 
look out for a pair, as I dine with Elles- 
mere at eight, and would not miss being 
« there for all the questions that have been, 
or will be discussed this session." 

** One word before you go," said Des- 
brow; ** pray let me implore you to aban- 
don play." 

** What! was there ever such a Goth as 
to make such a request, the morning after 
I have won three thousand?" 

'* Better to make it after you have won, 
than after you have lost," said Desbrow. 
** Remember, my dear Arlington, we are 
old friends: if you find.yourself under any 
pecuniary embarrassments in which I can 
oe of use, command me — readily, cheer- 
fully will I assist you; but I should he 
wanting in friendship, were I not to im- 
press on your mind, that play will ren- 
der the aid of friends useless, by draw- 
ing present distress and future ruin on 
Tou, if you continue to indulge in it. 
The pecuniary losses, which must ever 
be the certain result of play, great as are 
Ike embarrassments they lead to, are the 
least of the evils it entails. Gaming cre- 
ates a moral torpedo, which palsies every 
Doble and generous feeling in the heart of 
him who yields to it, rendering him reck- 
less of his own future happiness, and cal- 
lous wi th regard to that of those who depend 
on him for theirs. He who wins or loses 
thousands, becomes careless of hundreds; 
because he believes with the credulity that 
ever appertains to the votaries of fortune, 
that she changes her smiles too frequently 
not to visit him occasionally. The more 
he loses, the more he calculates on a re- 
tliat will repay him his losses; 
expenses are incurred with a re- 
to his possible gains, but never to 
possible losses; hence, heavy debts are 
added to the list of his troubles. If he 
%»fu, he continues to play, because it 
iwould be folly to abandoa fortune when 




she is favorable; and if he loses, which, 
by some unaccountable (as he calls it) 
fatality, occurs much more frequently, he 
equally continues to gamble, because he 
has lost too much to leave off without try- 
ing to recover some part, and so plays 
until fortune and honor have left him for- 
ever." 

** By Jove, yon have read me a rare lec- 
ture," said Arlington; *^if Crocky heard 
it, he would think himself half ruir»ed." 

*^ Lot us be serious for this once," said 
Desbrow. ** If you have debts, I can lend 
you sufficient to pay them; but promise me 
to play no more; do this, dear Arlington, 
as a proof of friendship." 

"Well, well," said Arlington, "I will 
compromise with you, by giving my word 
of honor not to play for a year; will that 
content you?" 

'* I am satisfied," said Desbrow, shaking 
him by the hand; " and now recollect that! 
am your banker for the payment of all 
debts, and do not again mortify your father 
by letting him know that his last year's 
liberality has not redeemed or reclaimed 
you." 

** You are a strange fellow, Desbrow," 
said Arlington, musingly. "Here you 
are ready to lend me thousands, with but 
a remote prospect of payment; and yet it 
was only yesterday that you denied your- 
self the two hunters that teinpted you at 
Anderson's. 1 have still sumcient grace 
to appreciate this self-denial, though, alas! 
not to practise it; but among the set I live 
with, it would be set down as a certain 
proof of your total want of nous — a want 
they can as rarely pardon as understand." 

" And yet, Arlington, those are the 
people with whom you live. How can 
you associate, day after day, with such 
persons? Can you consider those as 
friends, who could only be useful as con- 
federates. 

** Why no," replied Arlington, " I am 
not sufficiently stupid to consider them as 
friends, according to the real acceptation of 
the word. I call my associates at Crock- 
ford's * les amis de hasard.* I anticipate 
all you would say, Desbrow, and feel its 
justice. 1 know the worthlessness of 
my companions; and if I am indulgent 
to their heartlessness and ^ross selfishness, 
it is because I am conscious of my own 
sins, in at least that point. I sometimes 
think 1 am formed for better things, mais 
que voulez vous? 1 have fallen into a cer- 
tain routine, from which I have not mental 
courage enough to disentangle myself; and 
I vent my contempt of my own weakne88» 
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in satirical observations, on those who have 
lured me into it. Now you, dear Des- 
brow — forgive my candor — mi^rht have 
saved me, had you been less Quixotic, 
less abstract in your theories; but the 
gulf between mere common-place sen- 
sualists, living only for themselves, and 
you, who live only for others, appeared 
too wide to be spanned by any arch that I 
could ever imagine; and so, 1 have re- 
mained OD the terra firma of positive clay, 
while you have soared into purer regions. 
Apathy is my bane; and is one of the 
worst moral diseases, because it incapa- 
citates us from combatting the encroach- 
ments of vice, or of opening our souls to 
the approaches of virtue." 

*' reeling this, my dear Arlington, can 
you still submit to abandon yourself to the 
vortex of dissipation and folly, in which 
you have been wasting all the best facul- 
ties of your mindV 

** Why, I have somewhere read," said 
the insouciant Arlington, ** that they who 
have not been scathed by vice, know not 
how to appreciate virtue, which, like 
health and wealth, are never fully valued 
—until — lost. Now, I have bought my 
experience; and no one values goodness 
more than 1 do, though few practise it 
less." 

** A truce to raillery, I beg," said Des- 
brow; let me entreat you to gratify me by 
consenting to give up your dinner at Elles- 
mere house to-day. 1 know there will be 
a division." 

*' Yes," said Arlington, " and we, as 
usual, shall find ourselves in an inglorious 
minority with the fag end of the Liberals. 
Faugh! it makes me sick, to see our names 
mingled with those of men who owe their 
seats to reform, and whose presence offers 
the strongest argument against a measure 
that has opened Parliament to such igno- 
rant pretenders." 

'* Ah! there is the old leaven of aristo- 
cratic prejudices peeping forth," said Des- 
brow; ** you glory in the opinions which 
influence your votes, but are ashamed of 
the company in which the votes are given. 
It reminds me of an Irish lady, who turned 
protestant because there are no pews in the 
Catholie churches, and that all ranks are 
mingleS together, without respect to per- 
sons. How, with such feeling, shall you 
aristocrats support the notion of the equal- 
ity of the grave, the unceremonious con- 
tact of vulgar clay, and the impartial pre- 1 



ference of the worm, who leaves some high 
born lord or lady, to banquet on some ig- 
noble peasant." 

^* Spare me such hideous pictures," said 
Arlington; *• really, Desbrow, you are too 
bad; but to reply to you in your own style* 
if we are condemned to mingle our fine 
porcelain with the vile pottery of vulgar 
eafth in the grave, it is no reason that we 
should mix it while we have the power of 
selection. But you have entrapped roe 
into a discussion on the future, when I 
have a thousand rare projects for the pre- 
sent. I cannot give np the dinner at Ellee- 
mere House. Lady Walmer is to be there, 
and I would not miss meeting her for—no 
— not even for your best commendations, 
my dear Desbrow, though I do value them. 
—So adieu." 

" Stay one moment," said Desbrow, lay- 
ing his hand on the arm of his friend. **I 
have known you to be imprudent, unthink- 
ing — a gamester; but I believed not that 
you could harbor, and unblushingly avow, 
an attachment to a married woman, and 
ihat woman the wife of one friend, and the 
sister of another. This is dreadful." 

**I am notaware," said Arlington, cold- 
ly, ** that I have avowed an attachment: 
but if I did, I see nothing so very dreadful, 
as you are pleased to call it, in the affair. 
Lady Walmer is certainly the wife and 
sister of two men who are my friends; how 
the deuce else, should I have gained ad- 
mittance, on such a familiar footing, in the 
house; and consequently, how should I 
have had opportunities of knowing and 
liking her, or of making her like me. Peo- 
ple are blamed for betrayals of friendship 
in such cases; but I say that it is the friend- 
ship that betrays, by giving the opportuni- 
ties for such betrayals." 

**This is mere sophistry, Arlington, 
and unworthy of you," said Desbrow. ** I 
cannot, will not, allow myself to think 
that you are capable of the conduct I rep- 
rehend. No, unthinking as you are, you 
have too good a heart to wish to destroy 
the happiness of a family who have treated 
you with confidence and friendship." 

An observer might have noticed the 
heightened color and embarrassed air of 
Arlington, as his friend, in the warmth of 
his feelings, shook him cordially by the 
hand, repeating again that he disbelieved 
him capable of such selfishness and decep- 
tion. 
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CHAPTER II. 

*We tre often aahtmed of our ft'iends, when it 
Im they who have cause to be ashamed of ua." 

Lord Arlinoton was right when he ob- 
sorved that no two persons could be more 
nnlike than he and his friend, yet a very 
sincere friendship subsisted between them; 
a friendship that might have given Des- 
brow as much power as he had inclination, 
to draw Arlington away from the futile so- 
ciety and pursuits which were enfeeblintf 
his mental powers, and hardening his 
heart, but that, unfortunately, the former's 
uncompromising severity of morals was 
accompanied by a devotion to liberalism 
in politics, that often led him into posi- 
tions which exposed him to the ridicule of 
his opponents. The ** world's dread 
laugh,*' which had, on more than one oc- 
casion, followed a speech of his, uniting 
the elevated moral code of a Plato, with 
the enthusiasm and fire of aMirabeau, had 
alarmed the more worldly mind of Arling- 
ton, who shrank back anrighted from the 
influence that Desbro^v had hitherto exer- 
cised over his opinions, and the sarcastic 
mockery with which he had heard his 
name assailed at the clubs, though it failed 
to lessen his friendship, had the effect of 
decreasing his respect for Desbrow, until, 
by degrees, he had grown to think him a 
mere visionary, more likely to injure than 
advance any cause he espoused, and whose 
counsel it would be weakness to follow. 

Lord Arlington was the only son of 
*he Mariuis of Heatherfield, a nobleman 
of the old school, as remarkable for high 
principles, as for high breeding, and as 
Btrictly honorable in practice as in theory. 
He was not like too many of our modern 
men of high station, who would resent the 
slightest imputation on their honor, yet 
commit actions which proved, that while 
they worshipped the shadow, they were 
careless of the substance. Courage with 
him was something more than an impulse 
depending on mere physical force, or adopt- 
ed with reference to conventional opinions. 
He had not the courage, so common in our 
days, of tergiversation in his politics; he 
had not one opinion when his party was 
tfi, and another when out of office, on the 
plea of expediency; he could not sell a 
friend or foe, an unsound horse, or give an 
insincere opinion; he could not overreach 
a simpleton, or compete with a rogue; in 
short, he was an old-fashioned gentleman, 
as gentlemen ought ever to be, and one of 
the admirable specimens that England 



can still boast, which proves that noblemen 
and gentlemen may be considered synony- 
mous terms. He had horses on the turf, 
because he thon<rht it incumbent on per- 
sons of his station and fortune, to encou- 
rage the breed of horses; but he was never 
seen to come in contact with blacklegs or 
jockeys; he lost regularly at every New- 
market meeting, to the surprise of no one 
but himself, as he continued to pursue the 
same unsophisticated system in betting, 
that he had been initiated into forty years 
before, and consoled himself for his losses, 
by seeing only the most distinguished 
names in his betting-book. Arlington once 
ventured to insinuate to him, that his re- 
peated defeats on the turf were to be at^ 
tributed to his disdaining to practise the 
stratagems, or to take advantage of the in- 
formation to be acquired from certain per- 
sons, whose extraordinary s^g^iiiiy in such 
matters no one questioned, and of which 
few failed to avail themselves when op- 
portunity offered; nay, he hinted that many 
of the noble names who figured on the 
creditor side of his father's book, were 
more than suspected of a prescience with 
regard to winninjr horses, that mere expe- 
rience could not furnish; but the air of of- 
fended dignity, with which the venerable 
nobleman repelled the suspicion, so degra- 
ding to ** his order," precluded his recur- 
ring to it, except at the risk of offending 
him, which Arlington was by no means 
willing to do, as he was much attached to 
his father. His associates at the clubs 
failed not to animadvert on the patriarchal 
•implicity, as they termed it, of Lord 
Heatherfield; or to take advantage of it, 
hy backing horses against the favorite 
horse, which his lordship — an admirable 
judge of horseflesh — thought certain of 
winning. Many were the pleasantries 
passed at the hazard table at Crockford*s, 
on the facility of securing hundreds by bet- 
ting against him; nay, some went so far 
as to advise Arlington to keep the money 
in the family, by offering his father the 
long odds against all his favorites: but 
the gravity with which the counsel was 
received, prevented its being renewed; 
as, however he might regret the large and 
repeated losses of Lord Heatherfield, he 
was little disposed to permit any jukes at 
his parent's expense — at least in his pre- 
sence. 

Though young in years, Arlington was 
old in experience; he had not passed five 
seasons in the artificial atmosphere of 
London, without having experienced its 
chilling influence on the affections, and its 
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petrifying power on the opinions which 
threatened to become fixed in the cold ri- 
gidity of unbending selfishness; yet, there 
were moments when the natural warmth 
and goodness of his nature, triumphed over 
his acquired egotism, and left him open to 
better feelings. In such moments, he 
turned from the venal herd with which he 
associated, to that honorable and high- 
minded father, or to his generous and sin- 
gle hearted, though eccentric friend, Des- 
orow, and sought in their society a relief 
from the apathetic torpor that was growing 
on him. But exploded maxims and Quix- 
otic sentiments from the one, and exag- 
fenXed opinions and Utopian systems of 
impracticable perfectibility from the other, 
discouraged his advances, and he fell again 
into the gay but heartless circle, where an 
epigram, a sarcasm, or abon mot, launched 
with unerring aim a^inst all that is most 
respectable, never failed to turn the laugh 
against it, and to win for the authors that 
applause which sileaces dissenters and 
gains partisans. 

Worldly wisdom was considered the 
science most necessary to be acquired in 
Arlington's set; but their definition of the 
term was so widely apart from the general 
acceptation of it in other circles, that an 
adept in the science at Crockford*s, would 
be considered as little short of a madman, 
among the wise men of the east-— of Tem- 
ple Bar. For the rtcA, to stake thousands 
on the chance of winning, and ihe poor, to 
risk as much on a similar hazard, but with 
the advantage of being unable to pay, is a 
common every night occurrence in the 
gilded saloons of St. James's Street; but 
to know how to calculate the odds, when 
to back a cast, in or out, requires that pe- 
culiar worldly wisdom, which can only be 
gained by a frequent attendance at a place 
Siat may not be named to ** ears polite," 
and whence, contrary to the old received 
opinion, the presence of its nightly visi- 
tors, at all the places of fashionable resort, 
proves that there is a redemption. 

Arlington had, like all his associates, 
won some hundreds, and lost some thou- 
sands; still he believed himself not only a 
lucky but a scientific player. Whether 
he was the last, we will not stop to in- 
quire, but that, on the whole, he might be 
considered the former, we are ready to ad- 
mit; as he had, for five seasons, persevered 
in putting his luck to the prooi, and was 
not yet ruined; having only exhausted one 
gear's income, and anticipated another, 
independent of some thousands paid for 
him by his liberal father. 



Arlington's days passed in a round of 
vapid amusement, that filled up his timet 
but failed to afford him any rational enjoy- 
ment; a latent feeling frequently reminded 
him that he was formed lor better things, 
and there were moments when he turned 
away disgusted, if not sated, from the 
routine of empty pleasures, into whose 
vortex he had plunged; but habit, that 
giant who enslaves even more than did the 
fabled giants of old, still held him in its 
chains: and though he had learnt by ex« 
perience that pleasure is not happiness, 
he continued to act as if he knew not the 
distinction, mentally promising himself, 
that 8ome day or other (that indefinite 
epoch, referred to by all who meditate 
amendment^ he would shake off the inglo- 
rious thraldom of fashion, and live a dif* 
ferent life. 

Desbrow was of a dififerent character 
from Arlington, and his pursuits rendered 
the difference still more apparent. Left 
an orphan at an early age, and heir to a 
very large fortune, he had been sent to a 
preparatory school when only six years 
old, and there the first impression of 
friendship >vas stamped on his ductile 
heart by Arlington, a lively affectionate 
boy of his own age, who returned it with 
all the warmth of childhood. From this 
private school they were sent, nearly at 
the same age, to Eton, where the friend- 
ship, commenced in infancy, ** grew with 
their growth, and strengthened with their 
strength." But even at this early period* 
$ach had discovered that his friend was 
not exactly like himself, and the discovery 
often gave pain. Desbrow was never so 
h^ppy as wnen, during the play hours, ha 
devoured, rather than read, some abridged 
history or romance; and his chest would 
expand, his cheeks glow, and his eyes 
flash, as some trait of heroic courage, or 
noble self-devotion, was brought before 
him on the page. He would peruse it 
aloud, and with enthusiasm turn to grasp 
the hand of Arlington, and claim his sym- 
pathy; but Arlington's approbation was 
60 cold and measured, in comparison with 
hU feelings, that Desbrow, disconcerted 
and chilled, could not, at such moments, 
but grieve that his friend felt not as he 
did. Arlington, on his side, thought that 
the time allotted for recreation might be 
much better employed than in reading; 
yet, he often remained with Desbrow, b^ 
cause he enjoyed not play without him, 
though his thoughts all the time were in 
the play-ground. 

Notwithstanding that the abstractioo of 
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Desbrow prodaced some wonder and oc- 
casional sneers from his juvenile compa- 
nions, his abilities, (generosity, and high 
eoura)(e had won their esteem. 

Amongst them he was a sort of privi- 
leged person, whose eccentricities, it they 
repelled familiarity, precluded not respect; 
but Arlington was the most popular boy 
at Eton, and used bis popularity, as it is 
bat too generally used, as a means of at- 
taining his own object, which was simply 
amusement; Desbrow being the only per- 
son who resisted his daily devised plans 
of pleasure, though the only person whose 
eompanionship in them, he condescended 
to solicit. 

The dissimilarity of their tastes and 
pursuits chilled not the attachment that 
united them. Desbrow had often extri- 
cated his friend from pecuniary embarrass- 
ments, brought on by extravagance, 
though his allowance was considerably 
less than that of Arlington: and, at such 
moments, the latter felt that to the self- 
denial of Desbrow he owed his escape 
from the mortifying necessity of appealing 
to a father, whose liberality ought to have 
prevented his son from being driven to 
■uch expedients. Prudent resolutions al- 
ways followed such reflections, but they 
faded away before the first temptation that 
assailed them: and the youths left Eton 
for Cambridj^e nearly at the same time, 
with no feeling in common save that of 
friendship. 

Desbrow's guardian, Mr. Beaumont, a 
near relative, of large fortune and misan- 
thropic habits, was the most unfit person 
to whom he could be confided. His vaca- 
tions were spent with him; and the bale- 
IqI influence his dogmatical theories ac- 
quired over the mind of his ward, was 
evident when he returned from his visits, 
^ by an increased seclusion, and a more un- 
bending adherence to his own opinions. 
Mr. Beaumont, in his youth, had been 
jilted by a young lady, to whom he was 
passionately attached, and of whose affec- 
tion he thought himself secure. Of a na- 
turally morose turn of mind, this disap- 
pointment soured his nature, and he vi- 
■ited on the whole sex, nay, on all the 
world, the dislike that the inconstancy of 
the lady, had engendered towards his spe- 
cies. To the aristocracy he indulged a 
hatred that he missed no opportunity of 
betraying. This feeling had its source in 
the circumstances, that she who had de- 
ceived, and the rival who had supplanted 
him, both belonged to that class; and this 
hatred iuflueoced his conduct, long after 



he had ceased to reflect on Us original 
cause. With a strong bias to Tory poli- 
tics, he became a violent Liberal, for the 
sole purpose, as he declared, of assisting 
to humble the proud aristocrats; and sup- 
ported many a measure in direct violation 
of his judgment, to further this desired 
end. How many of the most intemperate 
politicians, of all parties, have been led 
by equally futile causes, originating in 
selfish disappointments or personal piquest 
How many pseudo patriots has the refusal 
of a minister madel and how many ultra 
Tories have sprung into life from similar 
reasons? Mr. Beaumont had talked to 
Desbrow of the pride, heartlessness, and 
selfishness of the aristocracy, as if such 
defects were peculiar to that class, and 
not appertaining to the whole mass of 
mankind; and the ductile mind of his 
ward had received the impression, ere 
reason or experience bad enabled him to 
refute the injurious fallacy. 

Thus, he learned to look with suspicion 
on those with whom his station of life had 
cast him, and was ready to advocate any 
measure that tended to elevate the classes 
which he was led to consider their oppo- 
nents. At Cambridge the exclusiveness 
of a few of the scions of nobility, still far- 
ther increased Desbrow's preconceived 
dislike to them; and fixed in him preju- 
dices that, if not impossible to be eradi- 
cated, were at least difficult to be con- 
quered. 



CHAPTER HI. 

**Dan8un salon, l*enthou8ia«roeeRtdcmauvai8go<lt, 
il fait diMonancc avec In ton froiiioniont poli qui 
est d'etiqiictte, cominc dea gants glao^H; & la tri- 
bune national, I'eloquence eat uno conversaiion, 
le« miinsdand lea poches: et ai Mirabuau ressu- 
ci\6y ap(>arni8sait avec Ins foudrt.*^ de sa voix. ct 
les pasBions fongueuMS de sa dial^iiiine, les con- 
tres lui rirnicntau uez, et lo pr6sidenl le rapclle- 
rait 6l Turdre." 

A VISIT made at Heathfield Castle, and 
an intimacy formed with its noble owner, 
did more towards correcting the false im- 
pressions of Desbrow, than all the inter- 
course he had yet had with the aristocracy. 
The genuine nobleness, candor, and dig- 
nified simplicity of Lord Hcatherfield, soon 
made themselves felt, and were as soon 
appreciated by Desbrow; who quickly 
learned to respect even the prejudices of 
the venerable nobleman, intermingled as 
they were with so many virtues and esti- 
mable qualities. Lord Heatherfield, on 
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his side, formed a high estimation of his 
son's friend; in truth, notwithstanding the 
difference of their political opinions, as 
well as ages, the '*haracters of the two ap- 
proiimated much more closely than did 
that of either with Arlington's; for there 
was a certain degrree of enthusiasm in hoth, 
which found a chord that vibrated in the 
heart of the other. 

If Desbrow learned to think better of the 
aristocracy, from h}n intimacy with one of 
the most excellent of its members. Lord 
Heatherfield was taught to judge more 
leniently the classes who had k)nnd so 
warm and high-minded a defender in Des- 
brow. The prejudices of both yielded to 
the salutary effects produced by witnessing 
the admirable qualities of each other, and 
having arrived at esteem, they soon began 
to respect their hitherto severely-judged 
opponents — the first and great step towards 
that most desirably stage in the march of 
intellect— conciliation. How many kind 
hearts and congenial natures are kept apart 
by political prejudices; hearts and natures, 
that, if known to each other, might have 
broken down the hitherto impregnable for- 
tresses and ramparts of prejudice that di- 
vided them. But when will men cease to 
be governed by the tyrant Prejudice, who, 
like all tyrants, is 'only powerful in the 
weakness of his victims. Does not death, 
sickness, and sorrow, with all the other 
thousand ills to which men aie heirs, fur- 
nish sufficient causes for embitterinor this 
mortal 'pilgrimage without the heart-burn* 
ings, estrangements, and discords, to which 
the indulgence of prejudices gives birtlil 
Alas! it is from our own failings that our 
most frequent, if not most painful, trials 
arise! and by giving way to passion and 
prejudice, we deprive ourselves of many 
consolations which the sympathy and kind- 
ness of congenial minds might afford ns. 

But to return to our story. After each 
visit to Heatherfield Castle, Mr. Beau- 
mont discovered that his ward joined with 
less animation in his strictures against the 
aristocracy; nay, that he not unfrequently 
dissented from the unqualified censures 
with which he assutled them, even though 
Desbrow was more disposed to make ex- 
ceptions against the sweeping anathema, 
than to defend the whole order from its 
fury. Mr. Beaumont attributed this change 
in his ward's feelings to his friendship for 
Lord Heatherfield and Arlington, and often 
taunted him, on the subject of the father's 
weakness and prejudice, and the sou^s Sy- 
barite love of pleasure, unconscious that 
he himself was giving way to much more 



blameable prejudices, while unjustly de« 
crying Lord Heatherfield. 

*' \ 00 will end,'* wonid the old man say 
to his ward, ** by being—-! woiiH say e\e^ 
vated, but degraded, to the peerage, which 
will be the price paid for the relinquish* 
ment of your independence of opinion. I 
see it all: that old courtier and his unprin* 
cipled son have made an apostate of you.** 

•' Pardon me, my dear Mr. Beaumont,'* 
would Desbrow reply, ** but you quite mis^ 
take the character of the Marquis of Hem* 
therfield and that of his son." 

*^ What! you would persuade me that 
the father is not a pompous, ceremoniouSf 
prosing nobleman of the old school: and the 
son, a thoughtless, unprincipled, selfish 
voluptuary of the new?" asked the cynical 
guardian. **No, no; /know better than 
that; /am not to be cajoled, though yoa 
may be. I know the aristocracy well— 
too weil»and equally despise the feudal 
tyrants of the old regime, as the selfish 
epicureans of the new. Both are tho 
drones, yes Desbrow, the useless drones, 
that consume the honey of the constitu- 
tional hive, to the detriment of the useful 
bees." 

" But surely, sir, yon must admit that 
the Marquis of Heatherfield, who has never 
held place or pension, cannot be called a 
drone." 

** He would have been glad to have held 
both, if he could,*^ interrupted Mr. Bean- 
mont; **and would, if the laborer bad been 
found worthy of his hire.** 

** Really, sir, you most excuse my dis- 
senting from your opinions," replied Des- 
brow. **I think highly of the Marquis of 
Heatherfield; and as to my friend Arling^ 
ton, 1 cannot admit that he is either unprin- 
cipled or selfish.*' 

'' The devil you don't," asked Mr. Beau- 
mont, angrily. '* What? then, it is not 
unprincipled or selfish to spend double the 
profuse allowance given him by his fiither; 
to vex aiMl harass that too indulgent father 
by incurring enormous debts; and then to 
have recourse to the first easy dope of a 
friend he encounters, to enable him to pur- 
sue the same system? This,'* continued 
the old man, *Mn middle, or low life, 
would be considered unprincipled and sel- 
fish; but when the brows of the actor are 
encircled with n coronet, it appears that it 
ceases to be either." 

To such arguments, Desbrow found it 
difficult to reply. He could not defend 
Arlington; but he liked him too well to 
abandon him to the severe animadversione 
of his guardian, without, at least, giving 
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him credit for the many good qaalities 
vhich he knew he possessed, the recapi- 
tulation of which, only served to draw forth 
sundry ill-natured comments. 

** He may well be generous," would the 
old man say, ** if he finds a foolish father, 
and a thoughtless friend, to administer to 
his prodigality; he may well be good-tem- 
pered, if all pecuniary annoyance is saved 
Dim, by want of principle or feeling to be 
wounded by them, and he may well be 
ready to sacrifice a little to those who sac- 
rifice so much to him/* 

Both the young men left Cambridge 
with academical honors, and the general 
esteem of all who knew them. Arlington 
had excited a more lively interest amongst 
his companions, from the hilarity and so- 
ciability of his disposition; but Desbrow 
left an impression on the learned professors 
that he was a person formed to make a 
sensation in public life, provided he con- 
quered the bias to eccentricity that was 
visible in his character. Both the friends 
were returned members for Parliament 
soon after they had completed their majo- 
rity; both were at first considered as staunch 
supporters of the administration then in 
power. Desbrow, however, soon declared 
himself that political paradox so seldom 
to be met with — ** an independent mem- 
ber," which was defined to mean a mem- 
ber that could not be depended upon; and, 
as is usual in such cases, he offended all 
parties. His brilliant talents, which could 
not have failed to secure him celebrity, if 
he had acted with either of the influential 
parties, could not screen him from the 
stings and arrows of ridicule, directed at 
him by both, whenever his eloquence was 
employed against the measures of either. 
The radicals, as they were called in the 
House, turned with hope to what they con- 
sidered so promising a leader to their ranks; 
but were soon discouraged by the fiert^ 
and sternness with which the uncompro- 
mising Desbrow met their advances, or 
laid down his own generous, but Utopian, 
political system. His large fortune, an- 
cient family, extensive connections, and 
fine person, were passports to the best so- 
ciety that London can boast. We have 
placed fortune at the top of the list of his 
claims to attention, because it is the one 
that never fiiils to obtain it — an opinion 
warranted by the fact so thoroughly estab- 
lished, that in Christian England, a weal- 
thy Jew, with no other recommendation 
than his property, is sure of a cordial re- 
ception in circles where merit, wanting it, 
would be barely tolerated; and he who can 



boy "golden opinions from all sorts of 
men,'* will have little reason to complain 
of *' want of all the external marks of 
respect in London." Bacon said, that 
'* knowledge is power;" but had he lived 
in our days, he would have been compelled 
to substitute " riches" for " knowledge;" 
so universal is the homage paid to them in 
all ranks: and, when one sees the distinc- 
tions fortune can command, one is com- 
pelled to assent to the truth of the French- 
man's remark, that, L'or est comme le 
soleil, il donne a la boue, de la consis- 
tance. 

The twelve thousand a-year, landed pro- 
perty, that Desbrow really possessed, with 
above a hundred thousand pounds in the 
funds, the savings of his long minority, 
were magnified into at least twice that 
amount, by that most ^nerally untrue ora- 
cle, common rumor. His whereabouts were 
prated of in the fashionable newspapers; 
anticipations were e;iven of the splendid 
mansion to be fitted up, in the style of 
Louis Quatorze, for the rich Mr. Desbrow; 
new services of erilt plate were to be added 
to the costly family plate of his ancestors; 
and it was more than hinted at, that the fine 
diamonds, which attracted Queen Char- 
lotte's admiration at the drawing rooms 
some thirty years before on the presentation 
of Mr. Desbrow's mother, were only wait- 
ing until he had selected, from out the par- 
terre of aristocratic beauty, some rosebud 
worthy of being decked in them. For 
some weeks, the columns of all the fash- 
ionable journals were eloquent in praise of 
— his wealthy and dilated with grandilo- 

?uence on all the agr^ments it commanded, 
n one he was styled, par exeeUence, the 
rich Mr. Desbrow; and in another, the rich- 
est commoner in England. His porter had 
scarcely time to run his eye over the morn- 
ing papers, from the repeated knocks at 
the door. Visits and cards of invitation 
poured in for nnany weeks in advance, 
counting on that which none can calculate 
— iifs — the most precarious of all our pos- 
sessions, and bidding ffiiests to feasts six 
weeks aAer date, as if existence was held 
by a fixed tenure. Pink, blue, and straw 
colored notes, redolent with perfumes, were 
mingled with the heterogeneous mass of 
letters that littered the hall every day. 
Petitions from reduced ofiiicers, whose re- 

giments it would have puzzled the War 
Office to discover; from distressed gentle- 
men with large families, *' unfit to work, 
yet not ashamed to beg;** unfortunate young 
ladies, under the most dreadful embarrass- 
ment; and elderly ones, wanting the neces- 
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•aries of life, appealed to *' his well-known 
benevolence,** to rescue them from despair. 
In short, sach shoals of applications were 
daily made, that nothinj; lees than the 
purse of Fortonatus could have enable 
besbrow to comply with even a tenth part 
of the demands mad^ on him. 

Silversmiths, jewellers, upholsterers, 
coach-makers, tailors, hatters, boot and 
shoe makers, all besieged his door, with 
the newest patterns and chef d'cenvres of 
their respective crafts, he?gfing the honor 
of entering his name in their books. New 
discoveries of balsams, and pomades for 
renovating the hair, or toupets and patent 
spring pernques for concealing the want of 
it, were recommended to his notice; and 
dentists apprised him that the finest sets of 
teeth, emulating pearl, and far surpassing 
the natural production, were ready to be 
submitted for his inspection. Desbrow 
could not forbear a smile, as he glanced in 
the glass, at his curly locks of rich brown, 
and hiti regular teeth of pure white; and 
in candor we must admit that there was 
some portion of self-complacency inter- 
mingled with the reflection, that at least Ae 
had no occasion for such substitutes. There 
were other letters which excited frowns 
rather than smiles: they came from the 
proprietors of gaming-houses, designating 
their establishments under the specious 
names of clubs, *' having the honor of in- 
forming Mr. Desbrow that the club is 

open from ten at night until four in the 
morning, with the bank on the table.** 
Such notifications Desbrow threw with in- 
dignation into the fire. What! thought he, 
is London, the first capital in the world, 
arrived at that de^ee of depravity, that 
such invitations are openly sent to men of 
character, without their being considered 
as an insultl He was one day in the act 
of committing several of these epistles to 
the flames, when Arlington entered, and 
observing the visible emotion of his friend, 
inquired what had so moved him. When 
the cause was explained, Arlington could 
not resist a laugh, at what he called the 
virtuous indignation of Desbrow, who be- 
came almost angry that Arlington could 
laugh at that which he considered an im- 
plied insult — the being invited to a gam- 
ing-house. 

" All such letters I throw into the fire," 
•aid Desbrow, suiting the action to the 
word. 

** A sort of poetical justice,** said Ar- 
lington, laughing, ** as you only consign 
them to that native element supposed to be 
peculiar to the places whence they origioa* 



ted. I too, like yon, bum them; but I am 
afraid, unlike you, 1 generally look in at 
these pandemoniums, and have often left 
there, not only the contents of my purse, 
but my temper. Spare me, dear Desbrow, 
the moral lesson that your grave face por- 
tends; all that you wonld^ that you eould^ 
say on the subject, my own common sense 
has said to me fifty times, and yet I have 
grnne on^-well, well, le jour viendra, when 
I shall repent, and lead a sober life, and give 
you the merit of my conversion." 



CHAPTER IV. 

" La civiliMtion actuelle ent un mentouge conyena 
qai ne trompe que les niaia.** 

Thb warm reception that Desbrow ex- 
perienced on making his debut in London, 
soon subsided into a coldness bordering on 
indiOerence, when his soi-disant friends 
and acquaintances discovered how little 
benefit could result to them from his richos. 
Those who had calculated on his dinners, 
and had even resolved to assist him with 
their advice in choosing an artiste de cuis- 
ine, were as indignant, as they were dis- 
appointed, at what they termed his absurd 
mode of living. Others, who had kindly 
undertaken to select horses for him, from 
the stables of dealers with whom their ac- 
counts were neither of short date nor small 
amount, felt almost offended when he ci- 
villy declined their assistance: and those, 
who had, from equally disinterested mo- 
tives, recommended their too trusting 
coachmakers, tailors, and jewellers, were 
so loud in their censures, of his want of 
taste in not employing them, that people 
were so ill-natured as to suppose thatthej 
had more than a common interest in their 
recommendations. 

In proportion to Desbrow*s sinking in 
the estimation of his fashionable young 
male acquaintance, he rose in that of the 
elderly; he was cited by fathers as a model 
to sons; his prudence, his abstinence from 
gaming, and keeping race horses, were re- 
corded not only as praise-worthy omissions 
of extravaoance, but as positive virtues; 
and groaning sires, at each new demand 
from ruined and ruinous sons, wished that 
they had such heirs as Desbrow. The 
ladies of a certain age also honored him 
with no slight portion of esteem; and 
mothers and aunts reposed so much confi- 
dence in him, that they frequently poured 
into his ear complaints of daughters aud 
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nieces, who disliked balls, fetes, and routs 
80 much, that they were obliged to be for- 
ced to appear at them: and yet, the dear 
creatures were so sweet-tempered, that, 
when at such entertainments, they appear- 
ed so content, few could ever have suppo- 
sed they were there unwillingly. The 
young ladies also showed no disinclination 
towards Desbrow; and, though some per- 
«ons maliciously insinuated that his thou- 
sands and tens of thousands had some 
share in their admiration, yet he was too 
good-looking, well bred, and agreeable, to 
admit of its being believed that his fortune 
was the principal attraction. 

We pass over five seasons in London, 
and as many winters in the country, during 
which, Desbrow pursued the even tenor of 
his way, untempted, but not untampting, 
in matrimonial speculations. Various had 
been the country houses to which he had 
been invited for the shooting seasons; and 
he had now become so au fait of the ac- 
complishments of the Lady Marys, So- 
phias, and Augustas, of each lordly man- 
sion, that he shrank back from the exhibi- 
tion and exhibitors, and learnt to consider 
each reunion des grandes maisons as a 
bazaar, where beauty and accomplish- 
ments were exposed for sale to the highest 
bidder. 

When appealed to by acquaintances, if 
he did not think Lady Mary or Augusta 
▼ery beautiful, he assented with a coldness 
that resembled more that of an anchorite, 
than a young man of four-and-twenty; and 
when repeatedly assured how clever such 
or such a young lady was, he admitted it 
in a way that proved he did not consider 
cleverness' and agreeahility synonymous 
terms. An aching void was in his heart; 
and he began to think he was too fastidi- 
ous to hope that it might ever be filled up 
as the women whose beauty attracted, re- 
pelled him by their frivolity or affectation; 
and those whose cleverness allured, dis- 
gusted him by their pedantry and love of 
display. From flirtations with matrons he 
was deterred, not by want of encourage- 
ment, but by the severity of his moral 
principles; as, unlike the generality of his 
contemporaries, he had tenets and certain 
established rules of conduct in his mind, 
from which hitherto he had never swerved; 
and though they exposed him to the ridicule 
of those who gloried in that which he 
shunned, he had sufficient mental courage 
not only to act up to these, but not to be 
ashamed of them— -a mauvaise honte of 
which too many are oAen guilty. 

The experience of each session of Par- 



liament, had convinced Desbrow that there 
existed but little chance of his seeing the 
adoption of the changes he desired; still 
he conscientiously attended each debate« 
and voted on each division, in support of 
the measures he advocated. He was look- 
ed on by the tepid politicians as a Quixo- 
tic theorist, and by the extreme Liberals as 
an impracticable one. His total freedom 
from prejudice, in judging his political op« 
ponents — a freedom so rare at all times, 
but doubly so, when party feeling ran high 
had preserved him from exciting or indulff^ 
ing angry passions; and he passed throogn 
the busy scenes of life more us a spectator 
than an actor. 

A refined taste and knowledge in the 
fine arts led to many hours of pure enjoy- 
ment: in visiting the studios of the best 
artists, in painting and sculpture, and in 
selecting from them whatever most pleased 
his fastidious eye to grace his mansion, 
he found an inexhaustible source of in- 
terest. 

The sums that were lavished by other 
men of his station and fortune, on horses, 
and in gaming, were expended by Desbrow 
in encouraging the arts; and many a chef 
d*oeuvre decked the walls and niches of his 
gallery which offered triumphant proofs of 
the excellence at which our native artists 
have arrivfHl, 

Many of Desbrow's hours were passed 
in his library, which was well filled with 
the choicest works; and time never flew 
so rapidly and agreeably, as when, seated 
in an easy chair with a favorite author in 
his hand, he yielded to the fascination of 
solitude, feeling *' never less alone than 
when alone." Often did the thought occur 
to him, of how delicious it would be to 
have his solitude shared by some lovely 
and amiable being; to whom he could read 
aloud the passages that most pleased him, 
and in whose sympathy his pleasures 
would bo doubled, but the young ladies 
whose exteriors might have suited his 
taste, had so fatigued him with the endless 
display of their accomplishments, that he 
sighed in despair at the hopelessness of 
meeting a woman, young, lovely, and with 
a mind that could think and converse, in- 
stead of exhibiting her proficiency in 
superficial talents too often acquired at the 
expetise of the sacrifice of intellectual 
cultivation. Though the unthinking part 
of the world pause not to inquire into 
causes, whose effects amuse them, those 
who look beyond the surface know that 
there are no Admirable Chrichtons in the 
world, male or female, and that a young 
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lady cannot apply to music and painting 
alone, the number of hours necessary to 
arrive at excellence in either, without con- 
siderably deducting from the time which 
should have been devoted to the attain- 
ment of that general information and in- 
struction, absolutely essential to the form- 
ation of an intellectual and cultivated com- 
panion. Fine musicians and painters can 
always be procured by the rich, who re- 
quire notartists in their wives; but rational 
society, conversational powers, and gen- 
eral information cannot be bought. These 
are the only ingredients that sweeten life, 
and cement affection among married people 
Accomplishments are delightful accesso- 
riesy but cultivation of mind is an indis- 
pensable requisite in domestic happiness; 
yet upon this simple truth few parents 
reflect^ and young women are taught arts 
by which they may shine in public, rather 
than the solid attainments that shed a mild 
and even lustre in private life. Hence 
that want of extraneous society, experi- 
enced by so many wedded pairs in fash- 
ionable life, which renders a conjugal tete- 
artete proverbial for its dulness. 

Such reflections were forced on the 
mind of Desbrow, when listening to the 
siren tones and scientific accompaniments 
of many of the young ladies who exhibited 
nightly before him, on the harp or piano, 
or whose portfeuilles displayed sketches 
that would not have shamed even some of 
the best of our artists; but whose conver- 
sation, if conversation it might be called, 
completely proved how such accomplish- 
ments bad been acquired — at the sacrifice 
of the cultivation of their mental faculties. 

Arlington laughed at the fastidious taste 
of his friend; and, when leaning over the 
instrument whence some young lady was 
drawing dulcet sounds, that ** wrapt his 
entranced soul in elysium," he pitied the 
morbid feelings of Desbrow, which pre- 
vented his enjoyment of talent, because 
she who displaced it, had bought it at the 
price of — mind. The truth was, that 
Desbrow esteemed women much more 
highly than did his friend; and was grieved, 
when, by a perverted system of education, 
he saw them take a lower grade in the 
scale of utility, than, as rational beings, 
he thought them destined to fill; whereas 
Arlington, who looked only for amuse- 
ment in female society, considered them 
as creatures formed to administer to his 
caprices — beautiful triflers, with whom he 
might while away his leisure hours, seek 
with the same nonchalance that he sought 



his other pleasures, and leave with as 
little regret. 

The beau-ideal of woman, as she ought 
to be, that Desbrow had created in his 
imagination, and after which his soul as- 
pired, made him view every handsome 
female with feelings of interest; which 
only subsided on his discovering how 
unlike each was to the picture his fancy 
had drawn. Then, like all enthusiasts, he 
turned with disgust from what disap- 
pointed his ardent expectation; and saw 
with distorted vision, the defects of those 
who had fallen short of the perfection he 
had imagined for them. 

Young men who have not had sisters^ 
or near fbroale relations, with whom they 
have been domesticated, are but too apt to 
form false estimations of women. Seeing 
them only in general society, wMsre even 
the least coquettish of the sex are apt ta 
assume qualities of which they have only 
the semblance, such men are liable either 
to give them implicit credit for the posses- 
sion of these qualities, or, if sharp-sighted, 
to condemn them too severely for their as- 
sumption. Hence women often find dupes* 
or sceptics, in men of this temperament; 
while in those who have passed much of 
their early youth with mothers and sisters, 
they meet with neither, as such men know 
by experience that many admirable quali- 
ties may exist, in combination with a too 
great desire of attracting admiration — a 
fault from which few women are wholly 
free. 



CHAPTER V. 

•• Oui te dii-Je la loei^t^ est eomme nne machine 4 
vapcurlancitepar une force twcr^te et prodigieuse; 
c'est extravagance quede croire Tarriter en Jetant 
sous une de ses roues, ton petit grain de sable qua 
tu apelles principea 11 n'eiiste plus aujnurd'hui 
qu*un reul bien d*hoinnie k homnie, de 8oci6t6 k 
•oci^t^degouvernement & gouvemement? L*inte* 
rM, rinierdt & lui seul." 

Desbrow had observed that for several 
weeks he had seen much less of his friend 
Arlington than formerly; and that when 
thev met, Arlington appeared much more 
serious than he had been wont to do. 

Desbrow was not one of those tepid 
friends who inquire not into the cause of 
any alteration, lest their assistance may be 
required — a tact in the practice of which, 
our young men of the nineteenth century 
have acquired a peculiar proficiency. He, 
unlike the common herd, sought out his 
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friend, and inquired^ with that unaflfected 
ezprefiaion of interest, which never can he 
mistaken for mere curiosity, why Arling- 
ton appeared so serioos and distrait. The 
eartnestness with which he endeavoured 
to prove that he was neither, did not con- 
vince Desbrow; but he declined urging 
hiin further, seeing that the subject was 
disagreeable to him. 

A few nights after, at a soiree at Lady 
Ardmore^s, the marked and unceasing at- 
tention of Arlington to Lady Walmer, dis- 
closed the probable cause oif his pre-occu- 
pation; and Oeshrow saw with regret that 
Be was not the only observer of the flirta- 
tion, as all the society seemed to regard 
the actors in it with glances, in which more 
of malice than chanty was visible. 

While standing talking to two or three 
men of his acquaintance, one remarked 
that the affair between Lady Walmer and 
Arlington seemed quite established; ano- 
ther said that Arlins^ton was a happy dog; 
and a third observed that if Lady Walmer 
committed herself, it might be attributed 
to the improper female society herhubland 
permitted her to keep. 

** Fancy,'' said Lord Sneerwell, " let- 
ting her go about with that abominable old 
woman, Lady Bronse, who has made 
more marriages, and assisted in giving 
more cause tor dissolving them, than all 
the women in England put together.^* 

^ I assure you, said Sir Ldward Pon- 
der, ** she has marred more marriages than 
she has helped to make; for many of my 
acquaintance ar^ afraid to marry, while old 
Bronze remains in activity.''* 

*'How very ill-natured yoa are all," 
said Lord Melcalf. ^ Now, I maintain 
that Lady Bronze is the most useful per- 
son in London; for she has a heart to pity, 
and a house to receive the pining votaries 
of the tender passion, and one has only to 
lose a few hundreds to her at ecarte, which 
she has a singular facility in assisting you 
to do, and she is your friend for the sea- 
son, and not only your friend but your 
friend's friend-^pardessus le marche. Ar- 
lington has taken his stray hundreds to her 
mansion instead of Crockford's ever since 
his grand passion for Lady Walmer — atid 
jou see the happy result.** 

^ You may say what you will,*' rejoined 
Lord Siieerwell^ ** but Lady Bronze's is 
one of th^ pleasantest houses in town; 
there, one can always have flirtation, 
ecarte, and scandal — three of the most 
agreeable pastimes going; and the old 
dame plays her cards so well, in more than 
cue seaae of the word, that chez ell 



* Lovers are all they ought to be, and has« 
bands not the least alarmed.' By the by," 
added Sneer well, ^* old Bronze got oflT 
very well in not being named on a certaia 
trial, in which the gouvernante of poor 
Lady ■ was asked to name the per* 
son she considered fashionable^ but not 
proper society. What a tale might there 
be disclosed!" 

Disgusted with the ezpos^, Deshrow 
left the saloon, reflecting that the vice 
which had been thus laid bare, without 
shocking any of the individuals who had 
heard it, except himself, was tolerated in a 
class that affected to shrink from contact 
with aught approaching to vulgarity; and 
yet could live on terms of intimacy with a 
female, who practised vices that would 
disgrace the lowest of her sex, and led the 
weak and erring into a labyrinth of siOf 
ending in ruin and disgrace. 

When Desbrow me^ Arlington on the 
following day, he told him of the convert 
sation he had heard the night previous, 
without naming the interlocutors. The 
blush of anger, rather than of shame, rose 
to the cheek of Arlington, when he disco- 
vered how openly his position with Lady 
Walmer had been canvassed; and, selfish 
as he was, he felt pained, when the thought 
struck him of how she would have shrunk 
with dismay could she have heard the 
comments that Desbrow repeated. This 
thought softened him; and, with more of 
the warmth of early years than Desbrow 
had seen him evince since their entree into 
fashionable life, he grasped the hand of his 
friend, and owned that he loved, pasaion- 
aiely loved. Lady Walmer. 

'* And have you ever reflected on the 
probable results of the indulgence of this 
guilty passion!" asked Desbrow. ^ Nay, 
has it not already led to the moral degra- 
dation of her you love? For the purpose 
o( meeting her with greater facility, have 
you not joined her in the sinful and shame- 
ful league of intimacy with Lady Bronze, 
whose dupes you both equally are? for 
this vile person, who assitj>ts your liaison, 
would be the first to desert your unfortu- 
nate friend, Lady Walmer, if a discovery 
of her guilt took place; and more, would 
league with her foes against her, in order 
to screen herself from blame or suspicion 
for the odious part she had herself taken 
in it. Let me implore you, my dear Arling- 
ton, to conquer this unhallowed passion, 
ere it has involved the woman you love in 
ruin. 1 do not talk to you of the ruin you 
will bring on yourself, or the misery it 
will inflict on your excellent father, though 
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another would probably dwell on these 
motives more strongly than the one I ur^e; 
but, as you say yon love, passionately 
love, Lady Walmer, spare her, I beseech 
you, the wretchedness and disgrace that 
must fall on ker^ if you succeed in turning 
her from the path of duty. She is a proud 
woman, accustomed to meet respect at 
every side, and little able to support the 
world's dread laugh, or more dread pity." 

'* Spare me, Desbrow, spare me," said 
Arlington. *' I feel all that you urge: and if 
I have as yet resisted the temptation to 
which 1 am exposed, it is because 1 have 
thought of her happiness more than my 
own, and dare not contemplate the possible, 
nay, too certain results which the gratifi- 
cation of my passion may entail on her." 

** The season is nearly over," said Des- 
brow; ** let us go to Scotland together, and 
remain there, until the hunting commences 
at Melton. 1 have hitherto declined ac- 
companying you to either place, but now 
I am willing to devote my time to amuse- 
ments, which you know are little to my 
taste, in order to remove you from a temp- 
tation that you may not always have suffi- 
cient force to resist." 

*' But how," said Arlington, '* will my 
departure appear to her on whom all my 
movements have depended for the last four 
months! Will she not have cause to think 
me the most unworthy and volage of my 
sex, if at the moment 1 have won her to 
avow that 1 am not indifferent to her — 
an avowal that cost her so much to make 
— 1 leave London without an bxplanatiun 
with her? No! this I cannot do; a week 
ago it might have been; for then, 1 had 
not told her how I loved, though my at- 
tentions must have betrayed my feelings; 
but now hers are sacred to me, and must 
not be humiliated, as they inevitably would 
be, were 1 to depart without informing her 
that it is to save her that 1 go." 

** Do not see her then," said Desbrow; 
" write whav you feel; and if Lady Wal- 
mer be the woman you take her to be, she 
will respect the sacrifice you make to pre- 
serve her honor and happiness." 

It was Settled that Arlington and Des- 
brow should leave London in three days 
for Scotland; and the former commenced 
the pairiful task of writing to Lady Wul- 
mer. 

The good advice of Desbrow would have 
had little chance of being attended to, had 
not Arlington observed in the character of 
her he loved, a natural fierte, which not 
even the passion she was reciprocating to 
had been able to subdue; aud now, that 
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Desbrow's representation had brought the 
possible result of their attachment more 
visibly before his eyes, he shrank from the 
fearful responsibleness of involving a proud 
and sensitive woman in a position in which 
she would have to encounter humiliation 
and sorrow, from which not all his devoted 
attachment could screen her. Theconvic- 
tiorkthat he was saving her from future 
misery, alone enabled him to withstand 
seeing her again, or gave him courage to 
write her his adieu. Perhaps the proudest 
moment, though far from being the hap- 
piest of his life, was that when he had 
despatched the letter, and thus triumphed 
over his own selfish feelings. 

Lady Walmer was one of the hand- 
somest women in England, highly accom- 
plished, and possessing great fascination 
of manners. She had married, in early 
youth, Lord Walmer — a man of large for- 
tune and little mind, who devoted the slight 
portion of intellect he possessed, to field 
sports, during eight months in the year, 
and the other four were pretty equally di- 
vided between the clubs, theatres, and 
House of Lords. Lady Walmer had 
been spoiled by a doting mother; as an 
only daughter and a beauty, the vain parent 
had indulged all her caprices. She learn- 
ed only what she liked; and as she only 
liked music, drawing, and novel reading, 
her studies were chiefly confined to these 
accomplishments. Early impressed with 
a belief of her own importance, which her 
great personal beauty, even more than her 
high connections, tended to confirm, she 
seemed to consider the society into which 
she was introduced at seventeen as a the- 
atre, where she was to enact the role of 
premier actress, to the general satisfaction 
of an admiring audience. Her personal 
attraction gaiited her many suitors; from 
whom she selected Lord Walmer, because 
he was the best looking, and best dressed 
man amongst them. In return he was 
proud to call her his wife, she being the 
most admired young belle about town, 
whose possession all his set would conse- 
quently envy him. They fancied that 
they loved e'c.ch other, and did not discover 
their mistake until nearly two moiiths after 
it was irremediable. The discovery was 
made, like many similar ones, after a few 
weeks residence, tete-a-tete, in the coun- 
try, when ample time and bcope is provi- 
ded for acquiring a knowledge of defects, 
which, if detected before instead of af/er 
marriage, might prevent many an indis- 
soluble knot from ever being tied, and save 
many an unhappy couple from yawns^ if 
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not sighs, in after years. Lady Walmer 
found that her lord was rery tiresome,- 
while he felt that he was only very tired of 
matrimony, or the country; which it was, 
he had not quite determined. 

«» Do you not observe that the days are 
intermin ibly long, my dear Williaml" 
asked Lady Walmer of her lord, one even- 
ing during their sejour at his fine seat, as, 
with a suppressed yawn, converted into a 
sigh, she tried to find out the most comfort- 
able corner of the bergere, in which she 
was reclining.*' 

** Why yes, my love," replied the hus- 
band, '* I have observed it; but, pardon my 
frankness, I think the fault is yours.** 

*^ Mine! mine!*' repeated Lady Walmer, 
while her heightened color, and eyes open- 
ed to the utmost extent, proved the aston- 
ishment she felt at the accusation. 

*' Pray explain,*' continued she, *' how /, 
who, a few weeks, nay, days ago, could, 
as you said, give wings to time, can so 
soon have discovered the power of clip- 
ping them, and of applying lead to his feet.** 

'* Do not feel offended at my candor,*' said 
Lord Walmer; ** but the truth is, it appears 
to me that you are not formed for the coun- 
try.'* 

*» By your deprecating my wrath,*' re- 
joined the lady, ** it would appear that 
there was something to be angry at, though, 
for my part I should have taken the obser- 
vation as a compliment." 

" Why, I meant," said Lord Walmer, 
** that you doo*t like walking through the 
grounds.** 

"Agreed," interrupted Lady Walmer, 
but I propose an amendment — say that / 
hate walking through neglected pleasure 
grounds, where dead leaves are whirled 
over my feet at every step, and thorns pierce 
my shoes." 

** Because," interrupted her husband, 
^* you would, in spite of mjr advice, persist 
in walking in silk slippers, instead of shoes 
adapted to the occasion.** 

" I detest thick shoes!" replied the lady; 
*^ hut I detest still more having your abomi- 
nable dogs jumping upon my dress! and 
when I am talking to you, to be interrupted 
by * So ho, poor fellow! there*s a good 
dog!* or * Come here, Neptune.' I like a 
walk similar to those we used to enjoy at 
the Zoological Gardens on a Sunday, when 
all your attention was given to me, and 
when we met all our acquaintances. You 
could then admire my dress, find out that 
I was looking well; but now,*' — and here 
■he looked angry — " you think of nothing 



but horses, or dogs; and I have caught yoa 
twice looking at your betting-book; and 
thrice have you been on the point of going 
to sleep, while I was singing your favorite 
song." 

" Well, I must say. Lady Walmer," re- 
plied her husband, which was the first time 
he had given her that title, " that you are 
not very good-natured. You take no in- 
terest in the things I like. Every man is 
fond of horses and dogs; therefore, there 
is nothing peculiar in my attachment to 
them." 

" But does every man bore his wife 
with themi** asked the lady. 

" I am sorry I have bored yon,*' replied 
the husband coldly. 

" I expected," said Lady Walmer, 
" that you would have read to me when I 
was tired of talking, or hearing you talk. 
I had the most amusing new French 
novels; but you declined, and sat silent 
opposite to me, only interrupting my som- 
bre reflections by retailing to me some of 
the * bon mots* of Crockford's or chaste 
pleasantries of White*s. Now, in Lon- 
don, you used to read the passages I had 
marked in all the new novels, admired all 
that I admired, and never allowed a mo- 
ment to hang heavy on my hands.** 

" By all means let us return then,*' said 
Lord Walmer. 

" Oh! pray do,** said the lady; and the 
prospect of their approaching departure 
from solitude was so agreeable to both, 
that they became more cheerful than they 
had been for the last six days; and mutu- 
ally agreed that nothing was so conducive 
to ill-humour and discontent as the conn- 
try. In short they discovered that Walmer 
Hall was a most disagreeable place, and 
Internally vowed never to return to it, 
except with a large party in the shooting 
season. 

Neither discovered any fault in self, 
though the defects in the other were very 
visible to each; and in proportion to such 
discoveries, was the increased apprecia- 
tion of self, and depreciation of the other. 

With this solid foundation for erecting 
the brittle structure of domestic happiness. 
Lord and Lady Walmer returned to so- 
ciety; and plunged into its vortex with an 
avidity that proved how much their tem- 
porary retirement had enhanced its charms. 
They mutually declared to their London 
friends, how bored they had been in the 
country; and implied, by their dislike of 
it, that their honey-moon resembled not 
even a treacle moon, as a late celebrated 
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poet was wont to call it, but had more of 
vinegar and opium than of sweets in it. 

Both beinagood tempered, and possess- 
fng ample means for indulging their tastes, 
their lives passed in a round of amuse- 
ments, without being embittered by the 
disagreements that too often ensue, when 
Hymen has joined those whom Cupid has 
not united. Lady Walmer, content with 
being considered one of the reigning belles 
a la mode, wished not to exchange general 
for individual admiration; and had, until 
her acquaintance with Arlington, escaped 
unscathed by love or scandal. Indeed, 
she thought herself secure from both; but 
what woman can defy the snares of the 
wily archer, unless incased in the armor 
of religion and strict moral principlel The 
attentions of Arlington had created an in- 
terest for him in her breast, before she 
was aware that those attentions meant 
more than the general assiduities she was 
accustomed to receive: for he had suffi- 
cient tact to percieve that a premature dis- 
closure of his passion might defeat his ob- 
ject. It was not, therefore, until he had so 
accustomed her to receive his attentions, 
and that they became almost necessary to 
her, that he dared to breathe into her ear 
the unhallowed avowal. *' The woman 
who deliberates is lost,** is a received ax- 
iom; and the wife who listens to a decla- 
ration of love, has already lost the mental 
purity, which ought to be her safeguard; 
for even, if she have sufficient virtue to 
refrain from further concessions, she must 
have betrajed a levity incompatible with 
her duty, or no man could have dared to 
hazard such a measure — and ** he comes 
too near who comes to be denied.*' 

In listening to Arlington's avowal with 
complacency. Lady Walmer never con- 
templated that the passion she was thus 
encouraging, could lead to any more se- 
rious consequences than the countless 
similar ones she saw tolerated in the so- 
ciety in which she lived. But who spec- 
ulates upon consequences, when the heart, 
or the vanity, are interested? She was 
one of the innumerable instances of the 
fatal effects of that demoralising system, 
■0 generally pursued at present, of per- 
mittine, by tacit acquiescence, the exist- 
ence of liaisons which, some years ago, 
would have driven a woman from society, 
the present toleration of which encourages 
her in a conduct that merits her expulsion 
from it. Arlington*s letter, announcing 
his departure, opened her eyes to the preci- 
pice on which she stood; and she drew 
back aflfrighted from the danger she had 



escaped; but piqued that she owed her 
escape to the forbearance of her lover, in- 
stead of, to her own virtue and prudence. 
With woman's vanity, she wished thatxAc 
had triumphed over the reason as well as 
the heart of Arlington, and that she had 
the power of then repulsing him — which 
power she flattered herself she possessed, 
and of proving to him she was not the 
weak woman he believed her to be. 

Alas! we are never so weak as when we 
count most on our strength! and Lady 
Walmer, in giving way to pique rather 
than gratitude, towards Arlington, proved 
the truth of this adage. ** How absurd," 
thought she; ** he seems to have taken for 
granted,^that in return for his violent pas- 
sion I was ready to sacrifice my honor 
and peace;*' never reflecting, that in coun- 
tenancing that passion she had stained the 
first, and risked the second. *'How I 
long to meet him again, if only to prove 
how ill he judged me. I certainly liked 
him; but, the idea of abandoning my 
home and my station (her husband was 
not thought of) never entered into my head! 
What! give up my brilliant position to be- 
come a divorcee — an outcast of society!— 
Poor Arlington little knows me, when he 
thinks it possible." 

Thus has reasoned many a woman in 
similar circumstances, whose imprudence 
has led to the terrible result she dared not 
contemplate, until condemned to support 
all its misery and obloquy. Vanity had 
seared the feelings of Lady Walmer; and 
she could not appreciate the motives that 
led Arlington to fly from her presence, 
while she had tolerated his passion. She 
determined to seek him again, and, by her 
hiandishments, bring him once more to her 
feet, more in love than ever; and then ahe 
would show him that she could command 
her feelings, and either banish the love or 
the lover forever from her mind. 



CHAPTER VL 

" Le besoin dVmotiong est por nous, cS que ropitun 
est pour let Orientaux.'* 

Dbsbrow and Arlington set off for Scot- 
land, the one, satisfied with himself and 
his friend, for the sacrifice that friend had 
made; and theother, ** casting many a long- 
ing, lingering look behind," at her he had 
left, and left with the consciousness of 

being beloved by . One thought alone 

consoled him, and that was, the conTictioii 
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that she would understand and Talue the 
motives of his flight. Was that fligrht not 
the most undubitable proof of his lovel — 
a proof that a high minded and delicate 
woman, such as he belieycd Lady Wal- 
mer to be, conid not fail to appreciate? 
And he gloried in the idea that this sacri- 
fice would render him dearer than ever to 
her, to whose happiness and honor it was 
ofiferod up. 

We will not describe the journey, which 
passed like most journeys undertaken in a 
luxurious travelling carriage, with a friend 
to converse with, when the desire for con- 
versation is entertained; and the pockets 
and net of the carriage stored with the 
last new publications. 

At Edinburgh they fell in with a few 
men of fashion^ who, like themselves, had 
anticipated the close of the London, and 
the commencement of tht* grouse season, 
and were bestowing their tediousness on 
the modern Athens, instead of whiling it 
away in their accustomed haunts in Lon- 
don. But the old enemy — ennui — followed 
them to the North; and they yawned 
scarcely less there than in the metropolis 
from which they had escaped, unconscious 
that locomotion only lulls it to sleep for a 
short time, to awaken with increased 
force. 

Arlington and Deshrow proceeded to the 
Duke of Clydesdale*s, where they were 
engaged to pass some time; and where 
they found the usual assortment of politi- 
cal and fashionable aristocrats, enlivened 
by the admixture of a few of the neighbor- 
ing gentlemen, whose racy accents, and 
manifold Scotticisms added piquancy to 
the dulness of conversation, so prevalent 
in the society of the haut ton. 

The Duke of Clydesdale had no less 
than five unmarried daughters, all as re- 
markable for their personal attractions, as 
for the amiable desire of displaying them, 
and of rendering themselves agreeable to 
the unmarried male visitors of their noble 
father, to whose different tastes and cha- 
racters they assimilated theirs, for the time 
being, with a tact peculiar to untochered 
lassiesvof noble birih, but ignoble fortunes. 
It wa^ edifying to hear the grave bachelor 
of a certain age, observe what a sensible 
and charming person the Lady Madeline 
was; how much she liked domestic life, 
and was calculated to adorn it; while 
sooae young peer, who had only completed 
his majority, swore that she was the must 
delightful mad-cap in the world, and just 
the sort of wife to take to Melton. 

Not a particle of jealousy existed be- 



tween the sisters; on the contrary, they 
played admirably into each others' hands, 
considering all the unmarried men who 
came to Clydesdale Castle as fair game to 
try their talents on, and marriage as the 
aim and end of all their manoeuvres. They 
communicated their discoveries of the 
tastps and dispositions of the men to each 
other; and Lady Madeline has been known 
to resign a conquest, half achieved, to 
Lady Jeanet, on having found out that the 
latter had been flirting with a man who 
had expressed a greater admiration for 
herself of which her sister had judiciously 
informed her. The young ladies' powers 
of pleasing were, however, tried in vain on 
the occupied heart of Arlington; and Des- 
hrow was too well schooled, to permit his 
being thp dupe of these female Proteuscs, 
who had sufficient quickness of perception 
to discover, that in neither of the friends 
should they find a husband. 

Two days afier their arrival, the Mar^ 
quis and Marchioness of Ayrshire, with a 
young female relative of the latter, joined 
the party at Clydesdale Castle; ami their 
presence was hailed, not only as an addi- 
tion, but an acquisition to the party. Lady 
Ayrshire, do longer in the zenith of that 
beauty which had made her the most bril- 
liant star of the Kiiglii^h Court, for the last 
seventeen years, possessed a charm of 
manner, joined tonood sense and a highly- 
cultivated mind, that rendered her a gene- 
ral favorite in society. Mademoiselle de 
i3ethutie, her relative, was the daughter of 
a French nobleman of ancient family, who 
had married the cousin of the marchioness; 
and who, having lost her while his daugh- 
ter was yet an infant, at the dying request 
of his wife, confided his child to the care 
of Lady Ayrshire. 

Mademoiselle de Bethunc was now in 
her seventeenth year; beautiful as the beao- 
ideal of the painter, or the dream of the 
young poet, and with an unconsciousness 
of her beauty, that lent her new charms, 
by leaving her unconstrained, and graceful 
in her movements as infancy itself, with 
the modesty that belongs to innocence 
alone. 

Cecile de Bethune was rather above 
than below the middle stature; her form 
slight, but finely rounded, with feet and 
hands that might have served as a model to 
the sculptor. Her complexion was deli- 
cately fair; her eyes lartc, dark, and lus- 
trous; her hair black, and brilliant as the 
wing of the raven, when illumined by the 
sun; and her teeth regular and white as 
pearls. When to these attractions are ad* 
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ded eye-browB, whose long jetty arches 
lent expression to the brilliant orbs beneath 
them« shaded with eye-]ashes, that soAen- 
ed but obscured not their lustre; and lips, 
whose bright color made the cheeks near 
them look pale, we cannot wonder that 
Cecile de Dethune was never seen without 
exciting admiration, nor known without 
being loved. Her education had been as 
judicious as the good sense and experience 
of Lady Ayrshire, who superintended, was 
calculated to make it; and the yearly visits 
to London had allowed her to receive the 
lighter accomplishments that London roas- 
ters excel in bestowing. The death of 
her mother had given a tinge of seriousness 
to the character of Cecile, that accorded 
well with the peculiar style of her beauty; 
while the affectionate tenderness of Lady 
Ayrshire had awakened in her heart sen 
timents of gratitude and love, which were 
evinced in a thousand ways, as delightful 
to that amiable woman, as they were spon- 
taneous ill her charming ward. 

Arlington was in the library at Clydes- 
dale Castle, when Lord and Lady Ayrshire 
with Mademoiselle de Bethune arrived; 
and when going to dress for dinner, he 
could not resist walking into Desbrow's 
room, \eho had entered Tate from a long 
ride, to inform him of the new arrival, and 
to expatiate on the beauty and grace of the 
young stranger. 

** Now is the moment come," said Ar- 
lington, *' when your stoicism is to be con- 
quered, and by a French woman; for no 
disengaged heart can resist the attractions 
of Mademoiselle de Bethune.*' 

" How little do you know me," replied 
Desbrow, *' if you imagine that I am to be 
caught by mere beauty, and French beauty 
too, which is that, which I least admire. 
No, un joli petit minois chifibnne, with 
lively eyes and high cheek bones; un nez 
a la koxalane, and a mouth determined on 
showing the teeth that belong to it, is not 
at all to ray taste. I no more dread the 
power of this belle Francaise over my 
heart, than that of the five belles, who 
have been so obstinately bent on enslaving 
it ever since I came here." 

The praises of Arlington had disposed 
Desbrow to think lightly of the beauty of 
Cecile; and, when he was presented to her 
before dinner, he scarc.ely allowed himself 
to look sufficiently at her, to discover 
whether Arlington's description was or 
was not exaggerated. 

At dinner he found himself opposite to 
her, and could not help being struck with 
the extreme beauty of her countenance, 



and the admirable form of her head. He 
thought her, however, too pale, until some 
observation from the person next her, 
which he did not overhear, brought the 
roses to her cheek; and he then mentally 
acknowledged, what no man of taste 
ought ever to doubt — namely, that a face 
in which the lily predominates, save when 
animation tinges it with a faint blush, is 
that which is to be most preferred in fe- 
male beauty. Her graceful and unaffected 
deportment, and a certain dignified deco- 
rum of manner, which, while it repelled 
familiarity, discouraged not conversation, 
made themselves felt by Desbrow, and 
ere she had left the salle-a-manger, he had 
made up his mind that she was not only 
the most beautiful, but the roost lady-like 
young person he had ever seen. The tri- 
umphant glances with which, from time 
to time, Arlington regarded him, as if to 
say, ** you see I did not exagcrerate her 
charms," annoyed him, and diminished 
the extent of his admiration. It was this 
ill-judged pertinacity on the part of Ar- 
lington, which defeated the end he wished 
to accomplish, of leading Desbrow to ad- 
mire Cecile, which he could not fail to do, 
had he been lelt to discover all her attrac- 
tions by himself, without their being ob- 
truded on his attention by the injudicious 
zeal of his friend. 

We are always less prone to adroit the 
perfection of those for whom our approba- 
tion is demanded; and many a woman has 
appeared comparatively plain in our eyes, 
from having heard her charms extoUed, 
whose beauty might otherwise have been 
readily admitted. 

When the gentlemen joined the ladies 
in the drawing-room, Desbrow remained 
at the corner the most remote from that 
part which Mademoiselle de Bethune oc- 
cupied. Lady Ayrshire was seated near 
him, conversing with the Duke of Clydes- 
dale, and he unintentionally found himself 
a listener to their conversation. 

^* Suppose we go into the music-room," 
said the duke; ** my girls generally sing 
for us, and I make no doubt Mademoiselle 
de Bethune is a proficient in music."' 

Now, be it known to our readers^ that 
music was the grand nheval de bataille, 
of the young ladies of Clydesdale Castle; 
they had devoted many an hour to its ac- 
quirement, and as many more to its daily 
practice, so that they rarely met any com-, 
petitors whom they did not far surpass ia 
tikill and science, in this their favorite, 
and indeed, principal, accomplishment. 

Hence their noble father and themselves 
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thoaorht, or affected to think, that music 
was the most essential part of a youngs 1ady*8 
education, and that those who excelled not 
in it, were immeasurably behind them. 

** I shall be delij^hted to hear the Ladies 
Urquhart8ing,** said Lady Ayrshire; **but 
Mademoiselle de Bethune is not a profi- 
cient in music, though she is fond ot it.** 

** How strange!" replied the duke, with 
a smile of self-complacency; '* it appears 
to me that a proficiency in music is abso- 
lutely indispensable in a young lady, and 
I wonder your ladyship has neglected to 
attend to it, in Mademoiselle deBethune's 
education. 

•• Why, to say the truth," said Lady 
Ayrshire, *' the time required for attaining 
a proficiency alarmed me, and there are so 
many branches of education which I con- 
sider still more essential than music, that 
I sacrificed it to them. Nor have I had 
any reason to regret this determination as 
my Cecile can sing and play quite well 
enough to please the few friends before 
whom she would not object to perform.'* 

A contemptuous smile stole across the 
features of the duke, as he offered his arm to 
conduct Lady Ayrshire to the music-room; 
but Desbrow, who had not missed a word 
of the conversation, turned with increased 
interest to look at the beautiful Cecile, 
and felt an increased respect for Lady 
Ayrshire, whose sentiments with regard 
to mere accomplishments so exactly coin- 
cided with his own. 

The ladies Urquhart favored the com- 
pany with many of the most difficult duets 
and trios of the Italian school, and even 
those accustomed to the voice of a Pasta 
or Malibran, might have listened with 
pleasure to them; though such auditors 
must have felt that they would have com- 
promised for less science, and a little 
more sentiment^ in their singing, as in this 
last desideratum they were rather defi- 
cient. 

The unaffected admiration Mademoi- 
selle de Bethune betrayed at the perform- 
ance of the Ladies urquhart, impressed 
Desbrow with a favorable opinion of her 
disposition, and the more so, as her appre- 
ciation of a science in which she excelled 
not herself, proved her perfect freedom 
from the envy so often attributed to her 
sex. 

He drew near her, as if controlled by 
some magnetic attraction, which he could 
not resist, and as he stood behind her, 
■offered his eyes to dwell with a pleasure 
at new to him as it was delightful, on her 
graceful form and ivory shoulders. 



He was startled from his contemplation 
by observing her lovely face and bust re- 
flected in a large mirror at the opposite 
side, and the expression of her counte- 
nance varying with the music, now ani- 
mated, the next moment pensive, appeared 
to him almost angelic. 

When the Ladies Urquhart had ceased 
their performance, they pressed Mademoi- 
selle de L^ethune to sit down to the harp 
or piano-forte; and urged her with a per- 
severance almost obstinate, in defiance 
of her simple reiterated declaration, that 
*'she was so little of a proficient in music 
that she never played or sang in society, 
and consequently could not attempt doing 
either after the admirable performance to 
which she had been listening." 

Desbrow thousfht the voice and accents 
in which her refusal was uttered, was the 
most harmonious ho had ever heiird, and 
he never so cordially assented to the pro- 
verb which SJiith, •* that a low and sweet 
voice is excellent in woman," as while 
she was speaking. 



CHAPTER VII. 

•* Lornqiron Rouvcrnp des hnmntes, il ne faut ja- 
mais penaer qu'a leurs fuiblcu^ii." 

Among the guests at Clydesdale Castle, 
were Lord and Lady Arden, or as they 
were more generally distinguished, Lady 
and Lord Arden, the lady always taking 
precedence of her husband, who was 
thrown into the back ground, not by the 
superiority, but by the pretensions of ma- 
dame son epouse — pretensions which his 
love of quiet, and knowledge of the perti- 
nacity of the lady in maintaining them, 
prevented him from ever calling into 
question. Lord Arden was a man of high- 
ly cultivated mind, considerable abilities, 
and most amiable disposition. Having 
been, in his youth, a great admirer of 
beauty, that of his wife, which had been 
of the first order, captivated his fancy, and 
while its first effects were in their zenith, 
she acquired an influence over him, never 
after to be disputed. 

This beauty, which had enabled her to 
reign despotically over his heart, she look- 
ed on with much the same feelings with 
which despotic sovereigns regard the di- 
vine right of kings, knowing that its basis 
is founded on the weakness of their sub- 
jects. 

The uniyersal attachment which the 
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food qualities of Lord Arden excited in 
Uie breasts of all liis friends* extended the 
empire of his arbitrary wife. All who 
wished to show that respect to him which 
his talents and amiability merited, were 
compelled to submit to the caprices of her 
ladyship, who took advantage of theatfec- 
tioD entertained for her husband by his 
friends, to treat them wiih an imperious- 
ness as oflfensive as it was ill-judged. 

Finding her caprices submitted to, they 
daily increased, and far from attributing 
the forbearance she experienced to its real 
cause, she viewed it as a conclusive proof 
of her own superiority, and tyrannized still 
more over her excellent husband. 

The first evening of her arrival, the fam- 
ily were raihor surprit^ed at seeing, in ad- 
dition to the usual suite of domestics, a 
femme de chambre, valet de ehambre, and 
footman, the unusual addition of a page 
and house-maid. The former to attend to 
my lady's private silver case of sauces, 
essences, salt, ^:c. &c. iordinner, prepared 
by the cook at Arden Flouse, as she never 
trusted to strange cooks or butlers. 

Antonio, for so the page was named, 
stood behind her chair at dinner, anticipa- 
ted her wants, with zealous tact; served 
her with Mocha, coffee after the repast, 
and while she enjoyed her half hour's si- 
esta on a sofa, gently rubbed her feet, the 
motion of his hand, as she was heard to ob- 
serve, *' inducing that light slumber which 
enabled her to get through the fatigues of 
the evenihg.*' The house-maid was the 
only person she had ever met with, who 
really understood making a bed, and there- 
fore, she nuver moved without her, for after 
all, as Lady Arden frequently observed 
^'comfort was the grand essential of life, 
and to those who could contribute to it, she 
was willing to submit. This is the true se- 
cret of life," she continued. ** Witness its 
workings. — Lord Arden would be truly un- 
comfortable werel not pleased; to prevent 
his being so, ihertfore, he submits to me, J 
should be uncomfortable if my femme de 
chambre was out of humour, because she 
has a bad temper, and displays it most 
disagreeably. Consequently, to prevent 
roy being made uncomfortable, / submit 
to her; apd the servants are obliged to do 
the same — so, that you see that the love of 
comfort obliges us all to make sacrifices." 
The morning after her arrival, Lddy Ar- 
den complained of a- violent tooth ache; 
all the remedies used on such occasions 
were applied, but still she found no relief. 
At length she decided on sending to Kd- 
ioburgh, a distance of fifty miles from 



Clydesdale Castle, for a dentist, to ex- 
tract the suffering tooth, and, when he ar- 
rived, she declared, "that her nerves were 
unequal to submitting to the operdtion un- 
less she saw it performed on 8on>e one else 
first." 

The few friends admitted to the sanctu- 
ary of her boudoir, looked aghast at this 
declaration, each expecting to be called 
on; but, after the silence of a few minutes 
and no one offering, she told Lord Arden 
that he must have a tooth out, that she 
might judge from his manner of supporting 
the operation if she could go through 
it. He appeared amazingly disconcert^, 
but a few wry faces and serious expostu- 
lations having failed to mollify the lady, 
the kind husband submitted, and a fine 
sound tooth was extracted from his jaw, 
after which she declared, " that she had 
seen enough to convince her that slie could 
not undergo a similar operation." 

Lord Scamper, famous at Melton, and 
no where else, was another of the guests 
at Clydesdale Castle. 

Lady Arden declared that he was on- 
bearable, his 'language only fit for the sta- 
ble, and worse than all, that he used lav- 
ender water on his handkerchief; she 
requested that he might be placed as far 
frum her at table as possible, while he 
whispered to Lady Madeline, that " Lady 
I Arden seemed a very odd person, and re- 
I minded him of his fan>ous mare Juno, wha 
I was shy of strangers, and would only be 
' fed from the hands of a little groom boj 
I in his stable, just as Lady Arden would 
only be served by her page." 

Some one having talked of a new poem 
much read. Lord Scamper shook his head 
and said "There was only one really in- 
teresting poem in our language." Half a' 
dozen people asked him to name it, as all 
were curious to bear the opinion of a per^ 
son whose judgment on horses or dogs 
alone was considered sound. 

^ Somerville's Chace!" was triumph- 
antly quoted by him, as his favorite; 
" indeed," added he, with naivete " 1 nev- 
er could get through any other poem, as 
they always set me to sleep." 

Lady Rosina Urquhart, with an minii- 
ating smile, meant to captivate Mr.Stuart, 
a young Scotchman of large fortune, on 
whose heart she had certuiu designs, and 
whose taste in poetry she had, with the 
quickness of perception peculiar to herself 
and sisters, already discovered, observed 
that "The Bride of Abydos," was, in her 
opinion, a most exquisite poem. 
" Why, as to that," said Lord 
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per, *' I once heard it read aloud— that is 
to say, hetween whiles-^when I was 
awaked by the exclamations of the ladies 
who were present, and when it was over, 
and they all were moyed to tears, I asked 
them the simple question, of why the 
poem waa called Bride of Abydosi for, as 
far as I could discover, there was no mar- 
riage at all in the case. They were all 
▼ery an^rry at my remark, but I like to be 
exact; and when I find such mistakes, I 
cry out against being taken in/' 

Lady Jeanet, who respected the rent- 
roll of Lord Scamper, however she might 
despise his mental qualifications, remarked, 
**That it was very true— it was wrong to 
entitle ^ Zuleika,' a bride, as she was not 
married;" and she was thanked by an ap- 
proving smile from Lord Scamper, who, 
encouraged by ber assent, launched forth 
into a critique, — if critique it could be 
called — on the other poems of Lord Byron. 

"*Childe Harolde,' " he pronounced, 
*'to be a fanciful spoiled hoy, who knew 
not what he wanted, who left England in 
disgust — more shame for him, and found, 
in every country he visited, the ennui he 
tried to escape from: had he tried Melton, 
he would never have left England. 'The 
Giaour,' was a desperado, influenced only 
by two passions — lovt and vengeance^^z, 
rascal," added Lord Scamper, *' who in 
England would have been subject for the 
■orgeons, instead of subject for the poet. 
• The Corsair,' " continued he, •* was no 
more or less than a pirate. Now, J say 
that I see little good in exciting sympathy 
for persons whose crimes merit a gibbet, 
and whom a jury of twelve honest men 
would EXALT in a different, though less 
poetical, way than Byron has done. * Lara,' 
18 another false hero, all mystery and 
moonshine; and yet our ladies weep over 
the recital of actions and crimes, which, if 
told in plain prose without the charm of 
fine words, and images, would excite their 
detestation; and gentlemen read with ad- 
miration of actions, which, if called on as 
honest men on the bench of magistrates to 
judge, they would punish with the utmost 
severity of the laws, which such culprits 
bad violated." 

** But will yoa not admit,'* asked Lady 
Arden, (somewhat amused witli the plain 
matter-of-fact view Lord Scamper had 
taken of Lord Byron's heroes,) '* that * Par- 
iaina' is a tale full of interest?" 

** Not more so," replied Lord Scamper, 
**than half the trials in actions of dama- 
ges, except that the heroine chooses the 
■OD of her husband for her lovor. Now, 



if I saw a wife or sister of mine weep 
over the fate of such a jade as Farisina, 1 
should rate her soundly; and the ladies 
who do pity such jades, and in their bou- 
doirs melt over the story, would he the 
first to turn their backs on one of their less 
guilty country-women, nay, attack her 
with severity, as if to prove their own pa- 
rity. * Beppo' has less humbug in ittlian 
any of the rest of Byron's poems, and 
therefore I like it best; but as for * Man- 
fred,' he is the most crazy, improbable 
personage that ever a poet took it into hia 
head to paint — a blockhead that belieyea 
in sorcery, and speechifies to mountains 
and rocks, and whose insinuated crimes 
not only ought to have prevented his 
being made a hero of, but ought to have 
led to his b^ing shut up in a mad-house." 

" Why, as to the belief in sorcery," 
said Mr. M'Tagart, ** that is, I admit, too 
ridiculous. I canna eemagine, hoo a maa 
can give in to sich superstition. If * Man- 
fred' had believed in the second sight, 
there would be some sense in it." 

** Oh! would to Heaven," exclaimed 
Lady Arden, in boHo voce^ ** that we had 
some Meleager here to destroy this Cale- 
donian bore, who interrupts yonder Nim- 
rod in themidst of his sapient reflections." 

*' But how comes it, my lord," asked 
Lady Arden, determined not to allow 
M'Tagart to continue, *^ that you who 
stated that all poems, except Soinerville's 
Chace, set you to sleep, can have ac- 
quired such a knowledge — I won't say 
an accurate one — of Lord Byron's poems?*' 

'* Well, as you have asked the ques- 
tion," replied Lord Scamper, " I don't 
mind telling you the fact. When I found 
wherever I went, that people were always 
talking of Byron's works, and entering 
into details about them, 1 felt so cursedly 
foolish, knowing nothing of the subject, 
that I employed one of my solicitor's 
clerks— a clever lad — to write me down a 
concise account of the character of each 
hero, plain matter of fact, leaving out all 
descriptions and flne words: What I have 
told you is an abridgment of what the 
lad wrote; and when I found that all 
England were admiring persons, whose 
crimes our laws would have punished so 
severely, I asked myself if it was not a 
shame for a man, and a peer too, to lend 
his genius to excite that sympathy for 
guilt which should only be given to honor 
and virtue." 

A smile of contempt plaved over the 
haughty countenance of Lady Arden, 
which Lord Scamper observing, he added. 
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" Yonr ladyship may smile at my opinions; 
bat when 1 tell you that I got the clever 
lad I mentioned to draw out a case for 
each of the characters, and to submit it for 
counsePs opinion; and that the opinion 
was that each of the imaginary persons 
named would be liable to the severest pe- 
nalty of the laws, you will admit that I 
do not speak without some knowledge of 
the matter. None of us feel much pity 
for smu^Qrlers, poachers or murderers, in 
real life; then wliy should we sympathise 
80 much with villains in poetryl" 

The gentlemen laucrhed; the ladies, with 
the exception of Lady Jeanet, dissented 
from Lord Scamper*8 matter-of fact opin- 
ions; hut she looked approval, and he 
seemed satisfied with her approbation. 

The attention that Lady Arden engross- 
ed was extremely offensive to the Ladies 
Urquhart; and they gave vent to the ire it 
excited, in expressions in which none of 
the peculiarities of her ladyship were 
spared. The good nature and gentleness 
with which Mademoiselle de Rethnne en- 
deavoured to find excuses for the arbitrary 
lady, and to deprecate the wrath of the 
complaining ones, increased still morn 
strongly the favorable impression she had 
made on Deshrow. 

On leaving the music room, some of the 
party af^sembled round a table covered 
with albums, filled with drawincrs hy the 
Ladies Urquhart, and the admiration of 
the guests was elicited for the perform- 
ances of each. 

Deshrow approached, and offered to turn 
over the leaves of the album for Mademoi- 
selle de Bethune, and they examined the 
drawings together; this ted to a conversa- 
tion» in which the justness of her remarks, 
and the modesty and gentleness with 
which they were made, still more capti- 
vated him. The ladies Urquhart inter- 
changed significant glances, as they ob- 
served the attention Deshrow was paying 
to Mademoiselle de Bethune, and Arling- 
ton enjoyed it, while, at a little distance, 
he affected to be occupi^ in looking over 
a portfolio. 

A view of a scene in France led Deshrow 
to ask Mademoiselle de Bethune if she 
had been lately in her native country; and 
he remarked at the same time, that she 
spoke English so perfectly, that it was 
only by nanie that he knew she was 
French. A blush and smile repaid him 
for the observation, while she added, that 
nearly all her life bad been passed in 
England; and having had an English mo- 
tber» and adopted mother, she considered 



herself more than half English, thongh a 
dear father and brother in France, often 
reminded her she was a French woman, 
and called her thoughts and affections to 
her native country. 

Deshrow retired for the night, his head 
and heart occupied by the beautiful Cecile; 
and his valet de chambre remarked, when 
assisting his toilette nextmorninrr, that be 
had never before seen his master half so 
fastidious. Deshrow smiled as he detected 
his own attention to the becoming in bra 
dress, and rejoiced that Arlington was not 
present to observe and banter him. 

A morning deshabille, that trial to fe- 
male beauty, and a morning sun, which 
so few even of the fairest can bear, brightly 
beaming on her countenance, increased 
rather than diminished the charms of Made- 
moiselle de Bethune, which nevrr appeared 
to greater advantage than in the simple 
white morning dress, leaving only her 
fair throat and beautitul hands uncovered, 
while her raven hair, in all its silken lux- 
uriance, fell in spiral ringlets, round her 
polished temples, and shaded, but hid not, 
the delicate rose of her cheeks. Desbrow 
could scarcely withdraw his eyes from her; 
and when her mild glances met his, the 
soft blush that suffused her face as she 
withdrew them, betrayed that she was con- 
scious of occupying much of his attention, 
and not displeased hy it. 

After breakfast, an equestrian excursion 
was proposed; and some of the ladies con- 
sented to join it. Deshrow had decided 
the day before on going to shoot, and had 
made all necessary arranjrernenis with the 
keepers; but when he heard Mademoiselle 
de Bethune assent to mnkn one of the 
ridinjr party, he immediately deterniinedto 
ride also; and not even the arch smile of 
Arlington had power to prevent hi;^ eagerly 
seeking to place himself as near Cecile as 
he could, in the <>ay cavalcade that left 
the castle. 

They proceeded to view a ruined abbey, 
whose picturesque appearance the Ladies 
Urquhart loudly commended, and had per* 
petuated in many a drawing; and in jus- 
tice to them, we must add, the view of the 
oris^inal proved the correctness of their 
pencils. 

Having explored the ruin, admired lb© 
delicate tracery of its arched windows, 
and the vivid draperies of ivy, that adorned 
them, the party proceeded homewards by 
a different route, following the windings 
of the river. The road was narrow and 
uneven, being nothing more than a track 
for horse or foot passengers, and often ap* 
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proachin^ the eJge of a steep bank of the 
rapid river. The party were obliged to 
proceed singly; and Mademoiselle de 
Bethufie and Desbrow who had been en- 
gaged in an interesting con v^ersation, found 
therfiselyes at a little distance behind the 
others. In passing a very abrupt turn of 
the path, the bank, which had been ander- 
mined by the water, gave way, and Cecile 
and hffr horse were precipitated into the 
river, the horse plunging violently to dis- 
engage himself from his rider, who, with 
grreat presence of mind, maintained her 
seat, though the force of the current, and 
the efforts of the struggling animal, ren- 
dered it a most difficult lask. To throw 
himself from his horse and jump into the 
river, was the work of a moment with 
Desbrow; who, being an expert swimmer, 
hoped to be able to seize the bridle of 
Cecile*s horse, and turn its head to ihe 
shore, from which the current was carry- 
inif it. But the violent exertions it made, 
burst the girths, and its helpless rider, in- 
stantaneously overwhelmed in the eddy- 
ing circles of the water, was sinking to 
rise no more, when, with a desperate ef- 
fort, Desbrow seized her, and bore her to 
the shore; where, exhausted and breathless 
he placed his precious burthen and then 
sank nearly as lifeless as her he had saved. 

It was some minutes ere the united ef- 
forts of all the party could restore anima- 
tion to Cecile, during which time Desbrow 
who had recovered from the momentary 
prostration of his strength, hung over her 
in diHtraction, pressing the water from her 
streaming tresses, and chafing her cold 
hands. By degrees her cheek assumed a 
]ess deadly tint, her heart again com- 
menced its pulsations, and opening her 
languid eyes, she fixed them for a moment 
on Desbrow, with an expression of grate- 
ful tenderness which sank into his heart. 
She then closed them again, overcome by 
the exertion she had made« while a pearly 
drop escaped each snowy lid, and the lips 
moved as if speaking, though no sound 
escaped them. 

Lord Ayrshire, in the warmth of his 
gratitude for the safety of (vccile, pressed 
again and again the hands of Desbrow. 

** How shall I thank youl what shall 
we do to prove our gratitude?** exclaimed 
he, while Desbrow, returning the pressure, 
added — 

'* Am I not more than repaid in seeing 
her auaiii restored to life?" 

A servant was despatched to Clydesdale 
Castle to order a carriage, and the neces- 
sary change of dress for Mademoiselle de 



Beth one, with strict injunctions to conceal 
the imminent danger to which she had 
been exposed, as Lord Ayrshire dreaded 
the effect it might produce on his wifOf 
even though assured of her safety. 

Cecile had now recovered, and was able 
to thank her preserver by words as well 
as by looks, but the latter were still more 
expressive; and when Desbrow pressed the 
hand she extended to him to his lips, it 
was not withdrawn, nay. he thought, but 
it might be only frincy, that a gentle pres* 
sure returned his ardent grasp. 

This event, so nearly being attended by 
the most fatal consequences, produced an 
effect on the feelings of the two persons— 
the saved and saver — which it inif^ht have 
taken months to establish. Desbrow felt 
as if he was privileged to hope that be 
might protect the life h«- had pre<ierved; 
and Cecile, the pure-minded and affec- 
tionate Cecile, ihouvht she was only obey- 
ing the dictates of trratitude, when she suf- 
fered her thoughts continually to revert to 
him, to whom under heaven, she owed her 
safety. 

Lord and Lady Ayrshire's feelings of 
thankfulness were as warm as their ex- 
pressions of it, and Desbrow foutid him- 
self treated by them not as a new acquain- 
tance, but as an old and most valued friend, 
whose praises they were never tired of 
proclaiming. Happily no illness followed 
the accident; and a little languor, which 
stole nothing from the charms of Cecile's 
beautiful countenance, was all the injury 
she sustained from it. 

Lady Madeline said, that *' Mademoi- 
selle de Bethune*s recent accident resem- 
bled an incident in a novel. When I saw 
Mr. Desbrow," continued she. *»wiih one 
arm supporting Mademoiselle de Bethune, 
and with the other cleaving the current, 
whose force threatened every moment to 
overwhelm them, I thought it was just 
such a scene as one reads of," 

**And I,'* said Lord Scamper, ** was re- 
minded of the famous day we had at Mel- 
ton last year, when 1 swam the Smite on 
Sky Scraper, hearing the brush trium- 
phantly, w hich I had twice risked my life to 
secure that day. It was a {rlorioussiuht." 

Lady Jean^ t put on a look of inteiise in- 
terest, and the gratified fox-hunter repaid 
it by increased attentions to her. 

When the visit of the Ayrshires drew 
near its close, they invited Deshrow and 
his friend to accompany them to their seat 
in the neighborhood — an invitation too 
agreeable to he resisted. 

The three weeks they had spent together 
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at Clydesdale Castle, had cemented an 
affection which the brevity of the date of 
their acquaintance, under other circum- 
stances, might never have achieved: and 
Desbrow only waited a favorable oppor- 
tunity to declare his sentiments to the fair 
object who had inspired them, and to de- 
mand her permission to make them known 
to Lord and Lady Ayrshire. 

'* How stranore,'* said Lady Madeline 
to her sisters, ** that Mademoiselle de Be- 
thune, who took no pains whatever to cap- 
tivate Mr. Desbrow, should have so com- 
pletely succeeded in doing so, and in so 
short a time. I really begin to believe 
that it is better not to lay one's self out to 
please, and let things take their natural 
course; for if successful, we have the satis- 
faction of knowing that the success was 
not acquired at the expense of fatiguing 
efforts to win it; and if otherwise, one has 
not the mortification of feeling that our ef- 
forts to please have been practised in vain." 

'^ 1 believe you are right.'* said Lady 
Jeanet; ^* for, after all, there is nothing so 
tiresome as being always on the qui vive 
to please; we have danced all night to 
catch some booby who professed to dote 
on Terpsichore, and who, having only 
claimed our hands for a night, has claimed 
for life that of some indolent damsel, inca- 
pable of such a sacrifice. We have ridden 
over moor and mountain, fearloss as Ama- 
zons, in the chase of the heart or hand of 
some modern Nimrod, who has bestowed 
it on some inanimate southern lass, who 
almost trembled to mount a poney. We 
have sung ourselves into hoarseness and 
sore throats, to witch with music, some 
trutts, over whom our harmonies produced 
less effeci than did the sounds of Orpheus 
on his; and we have turned over albums of 
our drawings, until our fingers were as 
tired as our eyes in the operation, yet the 
amateurs have chosen wives who could 
draw nothing but their purse-strings. Let 
us then abandon all active exertions to 
gain husbands, and leave it to chance.'* 

**Th«»n we shall never get married," 
said Lady Rosina, poutingly; ** reeollect 
that Mr. Desbrow is quite unlike the gene- 
rality of young men, and though Made- 
moiselle de Bethune captivated him, with- 
out any intention on her part, she might 
not, nay, would not, have succeeded with 
the greater number of the men of our 
acquaintance, who, instead of making love, 
require to be made love to, and only bestow 
a portion of their attention on women, in 
gratitude for having occupied so much of 
theirs. Men are twenty times more fond 



of admiration than we are; whfTe we re- 
quire it only for our persons or accomplish- 
ments — they demand it for their fortunes, 
positions, dress, equipages, horses, and 
all that is theirs, even to their want of ac- 
complishments, of which, many of them 
are not a little vain, as witness how often 
we have been called on by some talentless- 
booby, to join in his derision of some man 
of literary, musical, or conversational pow- 
ers, while he thanked his stars that A« was 
not of such. No, believe me, sister, that 
it is only by making men in love with 
themselves^ that we malce them fancy them- 
selves in love with ns." 

*' Suppose," said Lady Madeline, laugh- 
ing, ** that we add swimming to the list of 
our accomplishments; for you see, how 
useful a tumble in the river can be made. 
But I would advise a proficiency in the art 
of diving in the watery element being ac- 
quired, before the nymph tries the experi- 
ment, lest her attendant swains possess 
not the prowess of Mr, Desbrow." 

" And so," said Lady Arden, " we have 
lost the fair Cecile, and, pire que cela» 
Lord Arlington and Mr. Desbrow, the 
modern Pylades and Orestes, have follow- 
ed in her wake. Lord Arlington is a very 
gifted man, as men go now-a-days, and 
seemed to bear the absence of la dame de 
ses pensees, with great patience and resig- 
nation. Mr. Desbrow is quite an original 
and if he fell into the hands of a clever 
woman something might be made of him; 
but, la belle Cecile, qui est douce comme 
un agneau, is not the person to turn the 
caterpillar into a butterfly, though she bids 
fair to convert the bachelor into a Bene- 
dict." 



CHAPTER VIIL 

" The troasureit of tlw deep are not bo precioufl 
An the concealed comforts of a man 
Locked up in a woman*! love.** 

Each day of Desbrow*9 stay at Lord 
Ayrshire's, only served to render him still 
more attached to Mademoiselle de Bethune. 
His affections having never been frittered 
away in casual flirtations, were as fervent 
as they were fresh and pure, and he loved, 
as those only can love, who have arrived 
at maturity without having wasted the 
powers of their hearts, or blunted the de- 
licacy of their feelings. 

A new world opened before him; and 
Cecile was the enchantress that lent it all 
its charms. The future, blessed with her. 
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offered him Tint one briorht vista, and with- 
out her, he dared not anticipate it. Nor 
was such a painful anticipation presented 
to him; for Ceciie, the artless and pure 
minded Ceciie, was too unskilful in the 
world's wile^<, to conceal the preference 
he had excited in her Ireart, thoucrh that 
preference was displayed with a delicacy 
that made it douhly flatterinir. Desbrow 
was ever by her side, her drawings were 
confided to him, she sanor and played the 
simple airs, that charmed away many an 
evening hour; and he agrreed with Lord 
and Lady Ayrshire, that if her voice want- 
ed science, it ainply compensated for it, 
in sweetness and pathos. 

Lord Arlinrrton had joined a party at the 
moors, for a fortnight, leavinnr Desbrow 
the enraptured guest of Lord Ayrshire! 
and never was there a happier circle than 
tlie party quarre, at Ayrbhire Abbey, pre- 
sented. 

A few davs after Lord Arlinvton^s de- 
parturc, Desbrow, while riding by Ceciie, 
at a liiile distance from thu Ayrsliires, 
ponred into her ear the impassioned tale 
of his love, and r«»rcived her blushing con- 
sent to contide it to them. But though 
for many days she had anticijtated his 
avowal, it now airitated her, bringing 
mixed tears of pain and ph^asure to her 
eyes, and the hand she allowed Desbrow 
to press within his for a moment, trembled 
so much in his grasp, that in pity to her 
embarrassment, he did not attempt to raise 
it to his lips; and a look beaming with 
affection, repaid him for his delicacy. 

The moment Cecilo found herself alone 
with Lady Ary shire, she threw herself 
into her arms; and with a shower of tears 
wept on the almost maternal bosom, that 
had been through infancy and girlhood, 
her refuge In joy or sorrow. — She told 
her of Desbruw*s declaration. She wept 
not alone; for her kind friend, her second 
mother mingled tears with hers, as she 
anticipated her separation from the child 
of her affection, even though such a sepa- 
ration had always been inevitable; but 
they smiled through their tears, as they 
looked forward to constant meetings ami 
spending many mouths of every year to- 
gether. 

Desbrow^ lost not a moment in laying 
his proposals before Lord Ayrshire, who 
warmly congratulated him on the choice 
he had made, it was acrreed on that the 
Comte deBethune should be immediately 
written to. Lord A v rehire assured Des- 
brow, that there could be no doubt of his 
assent, as the proposal had been accepted 



by them; adding that he should inform 
Cecile's father, that her suitor was all 
that a prudent parent could desire for his 
son-in-law. 

The lovers being now considered affi- 
anced, and at liberty to mutually reveal 
their feelings, each day, each hour, added 
to their attachment, by making known 
qualities that their increased intimacy de- 
veloped. In Ceciie de Bethune, the fas- 
tidious Desbrow found all that his imagi- 
nation had ever pictured, or his reason ap- 
proved oU in woman; while the dignified 
simplicity of his manners, and the high 
tone of his character and mind, were truly 
appreciated by her he had chosen. 

vVhen Arlington returned from the 
moors, he was no less surprised than gra- 
tified at observing the change in his friend 
and the cause that led to it; and while 
confifratulatiuff Desbrow, he could not re- 
sist demandincr of him, if he were not now 
ready to admit the empire of the sly archer 
Love whose shafts he had so long escaped. 

In due time, a favorable answer arrived 
from the Comte de Bethune, giving his 
consent to the nuptials of his daughter, 
and requesting that, when they had taken 
place, Mr. Desbrow would bring iier to 
France to visit him. 

It was agreed that Desbrow should pro- 
ceed to London to arrange the setilcment 
with his lawyer, and that the Ayrshires 
were to follow him with their fair ward, 
in a fortnight after. But the morning of 
his departure an express arrived, staling 
that Mr. Beaumont, the guardian of Des- 
brow, was dangerously ill, and urging his 
immediate presence. 

We will not dwell on the parting scene 
between the lovers; the sadness of which 
was increased bj the tidings that had 
clouded the brow of Desbrow, who was 
sincerely attached to his guardian, and 
had prepared Ceciie to like him. 

All partings are melancholy between 
those who have sensitive hearts; because 
they are felt to be the avant couriers of 
that final parting on earth, when the sur- 
vivor has the bitterest portion. Desbrow 
was obliged to summon all his self-com- 
mand to his aid, when his travelling car- 
riage drove round to the door, and he saw 
the check of his promised bride wear a 
paler hue, as a pearly tear stole down it. 
A sweet smile which struirgied through 
tears, as does the sun through the showers 
of the vernal April, beamed on the lovely 
face of Ceciie, as she offered her velvet 
cheek to the lips of Desbrow. He then 
tore himself away from the breakfast room, 
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astonished at the depth of his emotion, at 
quitting for only a few days, her who was 
to shortly to he all his own. 

He travelled night and day until he 
reached the mansion of Mr. Beaumont. 
An old servant met him in the vestibule; 
and to his hurried inquiry, answered that 
his poor master still lived, and was every 
hour demanding if Mr. Desbrow had ar- 
rived. Det^brow followed him to the sick 
chamber, where, stretched on the bfd 
of death, lay the friend who had long 
been to him as a parent: his lancruid eyes, 
over which the glassy film of death was 
spread, turned with instinctive impulse 
to the door of the chamber when it opened; 
and *Ms he yet come?'* broke from the 

Eale lips of the dying man, as his heaving 
eart rose with unequal movement, and 
his struggling breath almost refused to 
give an echo to his thoughta. His atte- 
nuated hands were convulsively plaiting 
the sheet that was turned over his cover- 
lid, and the damps of death hung on his 
livid brow. A faint ray of joy illumined, 
fora moment, his sunken eves, as they re- 
cognised Desbrow; his cold clammy hands 
returned the warm pressure of his young 
friend, as he gaspingly murmured, 'M 
knew he would cume— I knew he would 
come to — close my eyes — I am dying — my 
dear young friendf—l have wrestled with 
death for the last few hours — because I 
wished to see you before I died— his now 
nearly over — but I die as I have lived, an 
advocate for civil and religious liberty.** — 
He paused; and a spasmodic pressure 
of the baud, and a convulsive movement 
of the muacles, followed by a heavy gasp, 
and a closiag of the languid eye-lids, 
marked that the last struggle was over; 
and Desbrow looked on the inanimate re- 
mains of him who had, only a moment be- 
fore, welcomed his approach. He gazed 
lon^ and attentively on that pale face, on 
which the impress of earthly passion still 
lingered; and, as he slowly withdrew from 
the chamber of death, he prayed that he 
might never be doomed to witness the 
closing scene of aught dearer to him in 
life, since that of his poor friend filled him 
with such regret. 

"Wheo the will was opened, it was found 
that Mr. Beaumont had left the whole of 
his large fortune to Desbrow, with the ex- 
ception of ten thousand pounds to her who 
had clouded the horizon of his life, but 
who had never been forgotten; liberal pro- 
TisioDS to his servants, and large sums for 
tXie endowment of a school, into which 
Voul. 



only the children of persons belonging to 
the established church were to be admitted. 
A considerable legacy was also bequeathed 
for the institution of a charity, into which 
the poor of his estates were to be received, 
on condition that they always voted for 
their landlord, or the candidate proposed 
by him. Desbrow sighed, as he read thia 
record of the prejudices of him who died 
professing his love of civil and religious 
liberty. 

In the desk of Mr. Beanmontwas found 
a letter addressed to Desbrow, instructing 
him to examine and destroy all his private 
papers, and with it a smnll parcel, lal»e11ed 
'^ Notes from Frances.** In lifting this 
parcel, a paper was discovered, containing 
a dried rose, almost reduced to dust, with 
an inscription nearly effaced, stating that it 
had been given him in June, 1788, by his 
dear Frances. 

Love, disappointed love, was the secret 
of the misanthropy of poor Beaumont; and 
how many cases of misanthropy might be 
traced to similar causes, whose effects in- 
fluence the lives of those who yield to them, 
long after the causes have ceased to be re- 
membered. It is only susceptible natures 
that are liable to this species of infirmity 
— an infirmity that always springs from 
disappointed aflfections — and is therefore 
entitled to our pity, instead of being, 
as it generally is, at once the source, and 
object of censure and calumny. 

Desbrow felt a tear dim his eye, as it 
dwelt on this treasured relic of a first and 
only love — this only flower — in the wintry 
life of him who had preserved it; and he 
never felt so strong a sentiment of attach* 
ment towur^ls his departed friend as at this 
moment, when the mementos of his tender- 
ness of heart were before hiin. It is by 
the weaknesses, more than by their strength, 
that we are drawn towards our fellow-crea- 
tures; for, we not only all stand so much 
in need of pity and forbearance, but are 
generally so conscious of this necessity, 
that we find a chord in our hearts, which 
responds to that in others, when it vibrates 
beneath the dissonant touch of misfortune. 
With what compassion did Desbrow 
now look back to the movements of mis- 
anthropy he had so often witnessed in his 
poor friend, and grieve that he had not 
shown a more affectionate forbearance to 
them! Alas! we often pass our lives with 
persons whose failings we should be more 
disposed to pity than resent, could we but 
know the causes that led to them; but such 
is our pride, or our mutual want of confi- 
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dence, that, even io the intimacy of friend- 
ship, we rarely lay open our feelings, eTen 
to those who could sympaihise in them. 

Desbrow now found himself the posses- 
sor of Tast wealth, as the fortune of Mr. 
Beaumont, joined to his own, rendered him 
one of the wealthiest commoners in Eng- 
land; but his desires were so moderate, 
and his former fortune so free from all in- 
eumbrances, that his accession gave him 
little pleasure. He reflected with deep re- 
gret that his marriage must now be post- 
poned for some time, as the respect due to 
the memory of his suardian, who had been 
a second father to him, demanded this sac- 
rifice. 

He wrote to Lord Ayrshire, informing 
him of the death of Mr. Beaumont, and 
stating his feelings. He enclosed a letter 
for Cecile, in which, after pouring forth 
his whole heart to her, he intreateaher to 
reply to him immediately; and having per- 
formed the last melancholy duty to the re- 
mains of his deceased friend, he endeavo- 
red to beguile the weary hours by fulfilling, 
to the utmost extent of his power, tlie in- 
tentions of Mr. Beaumont. 

Arlington, who had left him on his route 
from Scotland, had gone to pay a visit at 
Lord Vavasour^s, where the news^ of Mr. 
Beau months death reached him. Knowing 
the affection that Desbrow had always en- 
tertained for his guardian, and sympathi- 
sing in the feelings of regret which he 
knew his loss would occasion him, he 
wrote to offer Desbrow a visit; but the lat- 
ter declined it for the present, as he had so 
much business on his hands, that he wish- 
ed to finish it ere he left Beaumont Park; 
and therefore postponed their meeting until 
the ensuing month in London, where busi- 
ness would require the presence of both. 

Desbrow waited with impatience for let- 
ters from Ayrshire Abbey; but day after day 
passed and not a letter arrived. At length a 
week after the due time when an anwser 
might have been expected to his letters, he 
was shocked and alarmed by receiving one 
with black-edged paper, and bearing all the 
insignia of death. Terror for some moments 
prevented his having the power to open it 
— a thousand fearful thoughts passed 
through his mind— his hand shook, and a 
presentiment of some heavy calamity took 
possession of him; and such was the over- 
powering effect of his agitation, that when 
he had torn open the letter, and saw the sig- 
nature of Cecile, he clasped his hands, and 
uttered ejaculations of joy and thankful- 
ness that she was safe. He once more took 
np the lettefi and became filled with sor- 



row, when he perused the few lines, in which 
the heart-stricken girl informed him that she 
had lost her second mother — her dear and in- 
estimable friend, Lady Ayrshire— who had 
been hurried to the tomb by a violent cold* 
which, terminating in a fever, had, in a few 
days, put an end to her valuable existence. 
Lord Ayrshire, she added, was incapable 
of writing, and she felt nearly unequal to 
the melancholy task that devolved on her* 

Desbrow read the letter over and over 
again; it was the first he had ever received 
from Cecile; and a superstitious feeling* 
which, in his present depresst^d spirits he 
C'juld not subaue, stole over him, as he re- 
flected that her first letter was to announce 
death — a sombre omen, thought he, for the 
future. The grief under which it was 
written precluded even the indications of 
that confidential and authorised affectioOt 
which previously to their separation they 
had so frankly and happily indulged. At 
each perusal he thought the style still more 
frigid and restrained, and blamed her for 
not even by implication referring to their 
position; forgetful that it was written in 
the house of death and mourning, and thai 
grief alone occupied her who sent it, cha- 
si nor away, for the moment, every other 
feeling. 

Is it the presentiment of the brevity of 
sorrow that makes the mourner adhere with 
such tenacity to the first indulgence of its 
violence; when turning from all the conso- 
lation that love or friendship can offer, the 
heart and imagination unite in cherishing 
the regret that is but the more bitter be- 
cause it is vain? 

Alas! such is our weakness, that even 
the violence of our emotion exhausts the 
grief they evince; and we live to feel that 
the very deepest, truest regret may be sub- 
dued by time, though it leaves wounds 
whose cicatrices are ineffaceable. Who, 
that has lost an object dear to the affections 
but has felt the self-reproach, the remorse, 
with which we turn from the first indica- 
tions of forgetful ness, as we ask ourselves 
if it 18 thus we can forget all that was, and 
was most dear. Unstable must that mind 
be, which views not life with an altered 
eye, after death has snatched from our cir- 
cle some individual who made its happi- 
ness. That confidence in the possibility 
of the duration of earthly enjoyment, 
which in itself is happiness, has fled for 
ever, when we have bent over the cold re- 
mains of one we loved; for then, comes 
the reflection, that so may perish every tie, 
that binds us to life; and the mysterious 
chain, by which memory links us to the 
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lovej dead, awakening thoughts which they 
once shared, precludes our forgetting that 
the flowers of earth only shade the graves 
that yawn beneath them. 

Desbrow wrote to Cecile, and, from re- 
spect to her feelinjrs of grief, suppressed 
every sentiment foreign to them. How 
did he wish that he was near her, to share, 
if not to lighten her sorrow! How did he 
desire to utter the thousand fond condolen- 
ces which he could not write! But he dared 
not intrude on the privacy of Lord Ayr- 
shire at such a moment unbidden; and was 
therefore forced to restrain his impatience. 

In a few weeks, came a letter from Lord 
Ayrshire, informing him that the Comte 
de Beihune was daily expected in Scot- 
land, to take Cecile to France; ** so not 
only (wrote the bereaved husband) have I 
lost Aer, who made the happiness of my 
life, but I am about to lose Uecile, whom 
1 have so long considered as my daughter. 
I could have parted with her to you with- 
out a murmur; but, I confess, I like not to 
see her carried away, even by a father, to 
France, before that nuptial knot is tied, 
which is to unite for ever her destiny with 
England. If you dread not to come to the 
house of mourning, let us see you here, as 
the sooner you make acquaintance with 
the Comte de Bethune the better; and I 
sm sure you will wish to hid farewell to 
Cecile before she leaves England. 

** Man proposes, but God disposes, my 
dear young friend. When we parted a few 
weeks ago, how anxiously did we all look 
forward to our next meeting! and she whom 
I have lost, how did she picture a cheerful 
future, to be passed in constant interchange 
of visits, at our mutual honse-^. She has 
sought ' the narrow house,' and left me, in 
the winter of life, deprived of the sunshine 
her presence cast over my existence for so 
many happy years." 

No sooner did Desbrow receive Lord 
Ayrshire's letter, than he determined to 
set off for Scotland without delay. A pre- 
sentiment of impending evil, connected 
with Cecile's return to France, weighed on 
bis spirits, which he sought in vain to con- 
quer, and he felt dissatisfied with himself 
at not being able to vanquish this super- 
stitious fancy. With what different feel- 
ings did he pursue his journey to Scot- 
land, to those with which he left it a 
few weeks before. Death had been 
busy with those near and dear to him in 
that brief period; and though love still 
reigned in his heart, grief had sobered down 
his joyful anticipations, and reminded 
Kiia of the fearlul uncertainty of their 



realization — an uncertainty, which a few 
days before, he could not have brought 
himself to even apprehend. It was im- 
possible to have lived in the same society 
with Lady Ayrshire, on the terms of cor- 
dial intimacy with which Desbrow had 
been received, without having formed for 
her a sincere friendship. His love for 
Cecile had grown beneath her eye, and 
had been fostered by her motherly encou- 
ragement: her benign presence was asso- 
ciated with all that he had yet known of 
pure happiness, and his regret for her loss 
was as deep as it was well founded. 



CHAPTER IX. 

" Dans la lutte 6tablic entre ramoar et la vanity 
it c»t rare que la victuire ne reste pai k celled.** 

While Desbrow was pursuing his route 
to Ayrshire Abbey, his friend Arlington 
was yielding to the fascinations of the 
Lady Emily Vavasour, the fair daughter 
of his host, whose beauty had attracted 
him, and whose talents and amiability had 
fixed his hitherto volatile heart. 

For some time he was unconseioos that 
any stronger sentiment than a lively ad- 
miration, actuated his feelings towards 
her; for so decided had been his preference 
for Lady Walmer, and so frequently did 
the recollection of her obtrude itself o(k 
his mind, that he believed his passion for 
her was still unsubdued, till the anxiety 
which the marked attention of Lord Mor- 
daunt to Lady Emily, excited in his feel- 
ings, soon revealed to him the state of his 
heart, and he now turned his whole 
thoughts to the endeavor of securing an 
interest in hers. The Lady Emily Va- 
vasour to great personal beauty, united ta- 
lents of no menu order, and a temper as 
remarkable for its sweetness, as were her 
manners for their polished elegance. 
Though an only child, and like all such, 
brought up in the lap of indulgence, by 
parents who idolised her, she was as to- 
tally unspoilt as if she had been the sev- 
enth daughter of a Scotch laird or an En- 
glish curate. Fondly attached to her pa- 
rents, she had reached her eighteenth year 
without having known an hour of sorrow, 
or a wish ungratified. Her mother; a 
woman of strong religious principles, had 
early instilled into the mind of her child, 
that only sure guide to peace — religion. It 
was the basis on which her conduct was 
founded and her hopes built; and its bless- 
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ed effects were visible in the strict dis- 
charge of all her duties, and the peaceful 
tenor of her life. 

The personal and mental superiority of 
Arlington, over his would-be rival, soon 
won for him the preference of Lady Emily: 
and in a short time, he was received by her 
and her family, as her accepted suitor. 
He had now the enviable privilege of de- 
voting nearly all his time and attention to 
his fair betrothed; and each dny rendered 
them mutually more dear. His father ap- 
proved his choice, and offered the most li- 
beral settlements; and all promised happi- 
ness for the future; when, one morning at 
the breakfast table. Lord Vavasour re- 
ceived a letter, announcingr the visit of 
Lord and Lady Walmer, who wrote to say 
they were on their route to the Duke of 

D 's, and would stay a day or two, 

at Vavasour Hall. 

Nothing could be more unwelcome to 
Arlington than this rencontre. His first 
impulse was to leave the house under some 
pretence or other, and so avoid a meeting 
with Lady Walmer; hut as she was to ar- 
rive that day, and that he had received no 
letters, he could have made no excuse for 

going away so suddenly that would not 
ave had an extraordinary appearance. So 
sincere was his attachment to Lady Emily, 
that it had wholly triumphed over his for- 
mer passion for Lady Walmer, and it was 
only from a wish of not giving the latter 
pain, that he desired to shun an interview 
Which he now felt could no longer have 
any danger for him. He determined to 
treat her with marked respect, but to avoid 
all chances of explanation, or confidential 
intercourse. A resoluiion which he con- 
cluded it would be almost unnecessary to 
form, as Lady Walmer would naturally 
conduct herself towards him with all that 
cold politeness, which their relative posi- 
tions required. Still he anticipated the 
meeting with no pleasurable feelings: — 
there is always a g.iurherie in encountering 
a person once loved, and to whom the 
strongest professions of attachment have 
been made, when that love is transferred 
to another object. A sense of shame at 
one^s own inconstancy, embarrasses the 
person vis-a-vis to a former flame, and this 
sentiment will always be felt in proportion 
to the inconstant*8 natural kindness of 
heart. 

*'It is strange,'* said Lady Emily, **that 
often as Lord and Lady Walmer have 
been invited here, they never have paid us 
a visit before, and now come unasked. 
We are surely more* than twenty miles 



out of the route to the Duke of D— % 
which makes their visit more extra* 
ordinary." 

^'I never before heard yon, my dear 
Emily, make so inhospitable a reflecticfi,** 
said Lord Vavasour, ^* and we are but the 
more obliged to the Walmers for coming 
twenty miles out of their way to give us 
their company for a day or two." 

Lady Emily looked as if she could have 
well dispensed with the obligation, though 
had she been asked why, she could hardly 
have given a reason. The truth was, she 
felt so happy, that she wished for no change 
in the circle around her, and least of all, 
the addition to it of persons with whom 
she was but slightly acquainted. 

During the morning, Arlington felt 
unsettled and unhinged;; the society of 
Lady Emily seemed for the first time to 
fail in occupying his thoughts, which, in 
spite of him, recurred continually to the 
expected guest. 

How would she receive himi and what 
would be her opinion at discovering,which 
^he could not fail to do, that the passionate 
love, professed for herself some ten weeks 
before, was now transferred to anotherl 
And she too, compelled to be a witness to 
his inconstancyl How unfortunate that 
she should come! But then, perhaps 
Lady Walmer had as completely con- 
quered her predilection for him, as he had 
his, for her. In that case, indeed, all 
would be well, and friendship and goodwill 
might take the places of warmer feelings. 
But no! and here vanity, that self-flatterer, 
whispered that hers was not a passion to 
be so soon cured: — and a pang of self-re- 
proach shot through the generous feelings 
of Arlington as he contemplated her pos- 
sible chagrin, that almost atoned for the 
egotism which led him to believe in the 
continuance of her attachment — a supposed 
fidelity, which, had he analysed his senti- 
ments, he would have attributed more to 
the belief of his own merits, than to her 
stability. 

More than once, during the day, Lady 
Emily, observing his abstraction, rallied 
him on it, and it required a considerable 
effort to force himself to reply to her 
pleasantries. 

Lord and Lady Walmer arrived at the 
hour usually chosen by people of tact to 
make their appearance in a country house, 
— namely, that devoted to dressing for 
dinner; when an arrival breaks in on no 
one^s occupations; and the first interview 
with the persons compostnt; the society, 
is in the drawing-room or library, just la 
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time to pennit the greetings of reception, 
before the maitre a*hotel announces that 
dinner is served. People then appear in 
fresh garments and fresh iooks, talce their 
places naturally, and give just enough ex- 
citement, by the mille petits riens et on dit, 
that new comers have to communicate, to 
render their presence not merely an addi- 
tion, but an acquisition to enliven the 
monotony of a country house. Not so 
arrive the unsophisticated persons, un- 
blessed with tact, whom some luckless 
host is compelled to invite to his chateau. 
A fear of being too late for Lord Rochfort, 
who is so pimctual, induces them to start 
on their journey three hours too soon, and 
they drive up to the door, flushed and 
heated, with uncurled locks and dresses 
chiffones, just as the hostess and her 
guests are about to ascend the carriage for 
dieir late morning drive. 

The dame du chateau must give np her 
drive, to remain and act the civil, heartily 
wishing the new comers twenty miles on; 
— it is too early for them to dress for din- 
ner, and too late to make a change in their 
tumbled toilettes. 

They hope they do not interrupt Lady 
Rochfort's drive, and entreat her not to 
stand on ceremony with them, half an 
hour after the carriages have driven away; 
and the poor hostess having offered them 
refreshments, abandons herself to the in- 
terminable and inane remarks of the lady 
guests, while the husband looks out of 
the window, and wonders when Lord 
Rochfort will return from shooting, re- 
minding his wife every half hour, how 
unnecessary her haste had been, and show- 
ing how heavy the pressure of time hangs 
on his hands, by beating a tattoo on the 
window frame and tables, by the way 
of beguiling it. They are too tired to 
walk, but not sufficiently so to retire to 
their chambers, to refresh and repose 
themselves, as their considerate hostess 
has more than once proposed; and she is 
only relieved from her thraldom by the 
ringing of the first dinner bell, when, half 
dead with ennui, and already heartily tired 
of her new guests, she seeks the privacy 
of her dressing room, and vents in yawns, 
suppressed during the two last tedious 
hours, her decouragement morale. 
* Other visitors of the same class, sin 
in a different way. Afraid to arrive too 
soon, and be in Lady Roch fort's way, they 
set out an hour too late; the second dinner 
bell has rung as they drive to the door, but 
in rushing to their apartments, they beg the 
groom 01 the chambers to assure my lady 



that they will be ready in fifteen minutes. 
The message is delivered, not sotto voce, 
and excites the dismay of all the assembled 
company, who know what fifteen minutes 
mean, when imperials, chaise seats, and 
bonnet boxes have to he taken down from 
the carriage, and up to the dressing-rooms, 
unpacked and huddled on by the cold 
fingers of a half-frozen Iady*s maid, nearly 
dislocated from the motion of the dickey- 
box or rumble-tumble, and who has for- 
gotten where half the finery most wanted 
has been stowed away. 

Some of the guests are in horror at thu 
anticipation of the spoiled dinner; and 
others, more fastidious, are shocked at the 
notion of a fifteen minutes' toilette, aAer 
a dusty or dirty road, and being shut up 
80 many hours, when the necessary ablu- 
tions alone would require more thnn that 
brief period; but all are discomposed, and 
put out of humour. The pendule on the 
chimney, is often anxiously regarded; and 
when thrice fifteen minutes have elapsed, 
the luckless visitors enter the lihrary, with 
heightened color, which has divided itself 
with impartiality, between their noses and 
cheeks, •* making the white one red,*' and 
draperies and garnitures as ruffled as their 
tempers. But here end not the mise- 
ries; for, in breathless haste, Madame 
Mere pours forth an endless volley of 
apologies, excuses, and demands for par- 
don. ** She is so shocked — so sorry — 
hut the roads were so bad, the post-horses 
so tired, and they had no idea it was so 
late." Another Quarter of an hour is thus 
filled up, until the overpowered hostess, 
and hungry guests, their last remnant of 
patience exhausted, are summoned to the 
salle-a-manger, where overdone venison, 
and tepid or rechaflfees entrees, keep alive 
the resentments of the ffourmands, and the 
displeasure of the lord and lady of the 
banquet, to the tactless causes of their 
spoiled dinner. 

Never did Lady Walmer look more 
lovely, than when Arlington's eyes fell on 
her as he entered the library, and the 
bright color which tinged her cheek, while 
he ofi^ered his compliments to her, added 
to her loveliness, as well as to the interest 
it excited for her in his breast. When her 
hand touched his, he thought its move- 
ment tremulous; though the truth was, 
the tremulousness was in his hand, and 
not in hers. But she was more accurate - 
in her judgment of this point; and from it 
deduced that her power over him was not 
yet destroyed. This belief lent a greater 
softness to her manner; and when their 

4* 
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«y<M Bii#t, ihe )^'\^ an*! p^nnive look. 
«ti>Ji v^mM a^ if it woq!<« rtzrh his in- 
m^^t u,r^[^ zai tkZ^Tfrti^ z\\ the atfecticn 
ol h^r«, Rt^'K hit-n tr^nr.ble vihiie te 
tomH from lU cr-^qsivr^iil ttridi>rr.e«i«, to 
M^k th« rr»ild and less pnctistii gUr.ces of 
]^U Rnriiij. 

At iiinti^r, he was plac«*(] ▼■••a-Tis to 
La^jr Waimer, whose Yarri nrr color, and ; 
MgiUt^ looks wh^n^Ter he addresfKrH Ladj 
£akilv« hjr whom he was seated, betrayed ; 
fb« pain she felt; and the con^ciousnesA of ' 
this, imp^Med a 6f'%r(:n of ref^nre on Ar- 
lio^iO. that render<-d his positiin peru- 
liarij awkward. He had now the con vie- ■ 
tioft that he was still beloved by Lady 
Walm^'r; and thoosh ^ood feetinv, as well \ 
M ((o'id Hense, prompted the wi^h that it ; 
bad not been so; still, vanity, that insepa- ' 
nble companion of the human breast, made ' 
bim feel a complacency at the crinviction, ■ 
and a warm gratitude towards the ohjpct ■ 
that administered to his self-love. Had : 
Lady Walmer treated him with hau^hti- 
sess, or indifferf^nce, he could better have 
brooked her presence; hut now, could he be 
•0 barbarous, so unfeeling, as to wound the 
beart of a woman who loved him, by at- 
tentions to another, which proved the trans- 
fer of his affectionl No! the restraint 
could only last two days; she would then 
depart, and, probably, the unsophisticated 
Emily, in that short period, would not be 
aware of the decreane of his attentions. 

80 reasoned Arlini^ton, during the time 
of dinner; and though he would have will- 
ingly risked wounding Lady Walmer*s 
feelings, in preference to oflfending Emily, 
he had not courage to pay the latter any of 
the counth'ss and nameless acts of preve- 
nance, which she had been for weeks ac- 
castomed to receive from him. F^very 
time he turned his eyes to the opposite 
tide of the table, and, truth to say, that 
WPt continually, he found those of Lady 
'Walmer fixed on him. Emily being by 
his side, he could not, wKhout a move- 
ment of his head, which would have ex- 
cited anew the agitation and distress of 
Lady Walmer, observe the sweet counte- 
nance of his affianced wife, or the changes 
produced in it by his unwonted abstraction 
and coldness. Had he looked on it, he 
ivould have been recalled to a sense of his 
weakness; but, as it was, ho yielded to a 
false sentiment of pity, springing more 
from hin own vanity, than any other source. 
When the ladies rose from table, instead 
of seeking the eyes of Emily, he found 
himself reading in those of her rival, her 
thanks for his forbearance: but turning 



from th»ir too elcqnnt rrpresaion, to 
catch tSe retrpa'ing fii^Tire of Emily, whose 
l^r^uid Die veme&t?, and dejected air, spoke 
rppro^ches to his heart, he ardently pined 
fcr an opportunity of again devoting all 
hi« aitf^rrirns to ber. free from the jealoua 
obsenratioo of Lady Walmer. 



CHAPTER X. 

" Half the CTTorp aitnbqted to lore hare tbpir •oofm 
e>v.\y in vanii>: and man) a wniran hasmade fae- 
riikr*-* in thi* uriwrirhy pasvi' n. who niizbt Imve 
fuccvMfuily resiftrd \he pieadiiip ol aflectica.** 

Lady Walmer had perception enough 
to be aware that her only chance of retaio- 
inor her influence over Arlington, was to 
affect a violent passion for him. Bent on 
this purpose, she became blind to the risks 
to which the fulfilment of it would inevi- 
tably expose her. And here was a proof 
that vanity sometimes triumphs over pride 
in woman's heart, as well as in man's. 
Her preference for Arlington, though the 
strongest, and perhaps the only permanent 
one she had ever known, would not have 
injured her peace of mind, had her vanity 
not been wounded by his having had the 
power to fly from her, even at the moment 
when she acknowledged that he was dear 
to her. Had he fled in despair at her cold- 
ness, she could have borne it; but as it 
was, it was too mortifying, and she deter- 
mined, coute qui coute, to win him back, 
if only to prove to him, that when again at 
her feet, she could banish him for ever. 

Day after day, during the first month of 
his absence, she expected a letter, breath- 
ing repentance for his flight, and intreating 
to be again restored to her favor; but when 
week after week passed without a line 
from him, her indignation knew no bounds. 
Lady Walmer was incapable of appreciat- 
ing the character or conduct of Arlington, 
and consequently misjudged both so com- 
pletely, as to attribute his flight to a want 
of affection, derogatory to the power of 
her fascination; instead of viewing it as a 
proof of his triumph over himself, in sacri- 
ficing his feelinge to her peace. 

Some remarks made by Lord Walmer 
on the sudden departure of Arlington, 
goaded the irritable vanity of his wife; 
who having been proud of displaying her 
conquest, was humiliated that even her 
husband should think her adorers could 
thus easily throw off her chains. 

Such was the state of her feelings when 
intelligence reached London, that Arling- 
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ton was on the eve of marriage with Lady 
Emily VaTasour. To paint her anger 
would be impossible; rage, jealousy, and 
a sense of humiHalion filled her breast, and 
being compelled to conceal her emotions, 
they preyed but the more deeply on her 
ill-governpd mind. The envious belles, 
who had disputed with her the conquest 
of Arlington, now flocked round to com- 
ment on his approaching marriage, to re- 
fteat a thousand exaggerated tales of his 
ong and devoted passion for Lady Emily; 
the immense settlements he had offered, 
and the splendid diamonds he had com- 
manded. His attachment was represented 
as something quite worthy of the days of 
romance; and Lady Emily was pronounced 
by these soi-disant friends of Lady Wal- 
mer, a most fortunate woman, to have 
gained the heart of such a man especially 
when it was taken into consideration how 
many women had sought it, by eticourag- 
iog his attentions. None of this malice 
lost its effect on her whom it was meant 
to wound; she felt — poignantly felt it — 
until it rankled in her very soul, exciting 
her to sacrifice pride, delicacy, and every 
feminine feeling of propriety, to the ac- 
complishment of the only scheme that 
promised a salve to her wounded vanity — 
that, of again securing Arlington's affec- 
tionSf and showing the envious women, 
who taunted her, how easily she could 
make him resume her chains. 

But while revolving this plan, she was 
not forgetful that the eyes of all her clique 
were upon her; and this weak woman, who 
was incapable of conquering the feelings 
of wounded vanity, concealed with a Spar- 
tan firmness, worthy of a good cause, the 
anguish it inflicted. Nay, she affected* to 
be pleased at the marriage; said she had 
long known of the attachment, for that 
Lord Arlington had made her his confidant; 
an assertion that excited an exchange of 
•ondry malicious glanees between the la- 
dies composing her andience, none of which 
escaped her observation, though she pre- 
tended not to remark them. She dwelt 
with exaggeration on the qaalities, mental 
uid persona), of Lady Emily, with whom 
she was but slightly acquainted, and pro- 
claimed that two such amiable and aecom- 
plishfid persons could not fail to be happy. 

This ruse imposed on no one, save 
Lord Walmer, on whom it took entire ef- 
fect; and he felt much gratified, as the 
confession of his wife's having been Ar- 
lington's confidant, seemed now to explain, 
most satisfactorily to him, all the causes 
of their former long interviews and habits 



of intimacy, which had ofVen excited his 
surprise, if not his jealousy. 

But all was now explained; and feelinff 
more cordially disposed towards his wife 
than he had been for a long time, he yield* 
ed a ready assent to her proposal of ac* 
cepting an invitation to the Duke of 

D , which he had previously nearly 

determined on declining. 

Lady Walmer had feltas little inclinatioD 
as her lord, to go to the duke's, until she 
recollected that Lord Vavasonr's seat was 
only twenty miles out of the route, which 
would furnish her with an excuse for ac- 
cepting an invitation often given, of stay- 
ing a few days there. She frankly proposed 
this visit to her lord, who readily agreed 
to it, but she determined on not announ- 
cing her intention to Lord Vavasour, until 
she was on the eve of making it, lest Ai^ 
lington might take flight; as she guessed 
he could feel no wish of encountering hert 
under present circumstances. 

To win back her recreant knight, and to 
exhibit him to her clique, was now the 
end and aim of all this weak woman's 
plans; and she never paused to ask her- 
self if, in pursuing her schemes, the hap- 
piness of the young and amiable Laoy 
Emily, as well as that of Arlington, might 
not be sacrificed. No! She thought not 
of them; self, and self only, was consulted* 
and, for the gratification of her vanity, she 
was ready to immolate all that opposed its 
triumph. 

Lady Walmer was not naturally a bad 
hearted or wicked person, and it, a few 
months before, any one could have foretold 
her, that she would act as she was now 
doing, she would have despised the pre- 
diction and felt insulted by the prophet; 
but yanity, her ruling passion, she had 
never even endeavored to control, and so 
long had she yielded to its empire, that it 
now wholly governed her. Instigated by 
this mean and unworthy passion, which 
has led more women to ruin than all others 
beside, she now fearlessly obeyed its dic- 
tates, and determined to leave nothing un- 
done to recover her empire over Arlington^ 
who, unconscious of her real character, at- 
tributed that to affection, which proteeded 
from vanity alone; and his own self-love 
being flattered by it, he pitied what, had 
he known her real sentiments, he would 
have despised. 

Into how many snares does not vanity 
lead us, and how often, for the indulgence 
ofihatevil passion in ourselves, do we 
administer to that of others! Had he not 
been blinded by his own fatuity, he would 
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have seen that Lady Walmer's present 
conduct was as inconsUtent with true af- 
fection as it was with female delicacy; and 
he would have at once discouraoredher im- 
propriety of conduct, by continuing his at- 
tentions to her innocent and amiable rival. 
Bnt men are as prone to believe in the 
force and durability of the passions they 
inspire, as are weak women; and hence, 
are oftener the victims of their vanity than 
of their affections. 

When the gentlemen joined the ladies 
in the drawing room, Arlington found that 
Lady Walmer had established a tete-a-tete 



have an opportnnity of savings few words 
in private to Family, and, therefore, ex- 
pressed a desire to hear the song or songs 
to which she alluded; but no sooner did 
she rise to go to the piano, than she took 
the arm of Emily, and, at the same mo- 
ment, called to Arlington to place the 
music stool for her. 

This behest performed, while she was 
playing the symphony, he turned to Emily, 
and with a look, in which the whole ten- 
derness of his heart was displayed, in a 
low voire, hoped she was not very ill, and 
that her headache would soon subside. 



on a Sofia, with Lady Emily; leaving Lady The look and manner that accompanied 



Vavasour and the wife of the rector, who 
had joined the party, to amuse themselves 
in a similar manner. This manoeuvre pre- 
cluded the possibility of Arlington's hav- 
ing an opportunity of saying a word in pri- 
vate to Lady Emily, and had been calcu- 
lated upon, and arranged accordingly, by 
the wily Lady Walmer. 

Nothing could be so disadvantageons to 
Emily, as the contrast she now oflfered to 
her rival, who, elated with the success of 
her glances at dinner, was blooming and 
brilliant in beauty, while Emily's cheek 
wore a paler hue, and her eyes looked lan- 
guid and heavy, as their downcast lids 
tried to veil them from the searching gaze 
of Lady Walmer, who seemed as if she 
would have read her inmost thouarhts. We 
must, in justice to Arlington, add, that the 
pallid cheek and heavy eyes of Emily, 
though thus brought into forcible and dis- 
advantageous contrast with the blooming 
tint and sparkling eyes of Lady Walmer, 
never had more attraction for him than at 
this moment, when they disclosed how 
deep must be the sentiment of attachment 
for himself, which could so soon subdue 
her natural vivacity, and shade the bril- 
liant character of her beauty. Lady Wal- 
mer was {fio quick sighted not to observe 
the deep interest which the pensive looks 
of Emily had awakened, and too clever 
not to try and divert the attention of her 
lover to some other point; she, therefore, 
proposed music, and asked Emily losing, 
though one glance at her countenance 
must have betrayed that such an exertion 
at the present moment would he impossi- 
ble. A head-ache, that never failing apo- 
logy for a heart-ache, was offered as an 
excuse for Emily's refusal; and Lady 
Walmer proposed to accompany herself on 
the piano, that Lady Emily mi^ht hear one 
or two new songs, of which she spoke in 
high terms. Arlington now hoped that 
while Lady Walmer was singing he might 



these words, carried a balm to the feelings 
of her to whom they were addressed; and 
she thanked him with one of her sweetest 
smiles, while replying that she was sure a 
night's sleep would perfectly restore her 
to her accustomed health. 

Softly as the few words which passed 
between the lovers had been spoken, they 
reached the listening ears of Lady Wal- 
mer, and exciteii a jealous rage in her 
breast, whose intensity surprised her. Ad- 
mirably, however, suppressing all exhibi- 
tion of it, she playfully requested Arling- 
ton to lead Lady Emily in front of her, ad. 
ding, that she was foolishly nervous, and 
never could sing if people were behind 
her. 

When they had complied with her re- 
quest, and that both were so placed that 
every glance of hers could command them, 
she commenced the following song, fixing 
her eyes on Arlington's face, with an ex- 
pression of deep melancholy, that well ac- 
corded with the plaintive sound of her 
low-toned and melodious voice, every in- 
tonation of which struck reproaches to the 
mind of Arlington, as she seemed to ad- 
dress him. 



** Te«! 1 hhve lored thee but too well* 
My very soul was fiv*n to thee; 

But ibou'at dissolved the magic spell, 
And set my captive fund heart tree. 

But, as some hapless bird confined. 
With pinion long unused to soar, 

In liberty no charms would find. 
Nor pine to mount in air once more. 

80 feel f, for this heart was thine. 
So long thou did'st its feelings sway; 

Its bitterness alone is mine, 
For thou host stoPn its peace away/* 



To describe the effect of this song upon 
Arlington, every line of which, was aided 
by ail the expression that the touching 
voice and beautiful countenance of the Sing- 
er could give it, would be impossible. He 
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felt as ifeyery eye and ear in the room must 
detect in it, all that Ladj Walmer meant 
him alone to comprehend. Nor was he 
reassured when, stealing a look at Emily, 
he saw astonishment and pain depicted 
on every lineament of her intellij^ent face. 

When the song ended, and before Lady 
Walmer could receive the compliments of 
the few of her auditors who felt disposed 
to pay her any. Lady Vavasour left her 
•eat, and approaching her daughter, drew 
her arm within hers and gently led her from 
the room. Arlington would have given 
worlds to have followed them, and to have 
helped to support the tottering steps of his 
beloved Emily; hut he felt that were he to 
do so. Lady Walmer was capable of mak- 
ing some scene, which would only serve 
to compromise herself and him, and, there* 
fore, remained in the saloon. 

Lord Vavasour happily relieved him 
from a tete-a-tete with Lady Walmer, 
which she had evidently resolved to effect; 
mnd that good-natured, but somewhat ob- 
tose man, having complimented her on her 
Toice, lamented the indisposition of his 
daughter, which, he said, he could in no 
way account for; as, in general, she was 
the most healthy, as well as the mostcheer- 
fal person, in the world; *' but,** continued 
the fond father, ** all you ladies, on cer- 
tain occasions, are apt to be agitated," — 
here both his listeners looked alarmed — 
** and the period fixed for the marriage of 
Emily, and my friend,*' — laying his hand 
affectionately on the shoulder of Arlington 
— ** now draws so near, that one must not 
wonder if my poor Emily, in the midst of 
•il her happiness, sometimes feels a few 
pangs at the thoughts of leaving her doting 
parents. You will forgive this, won*t you 
my dear Arlington] for, he assured, she who 
feels the most regret at leaving her fathers 
home, will be the most likely to make that 
of her husband a scene of happiness.*' 

Lady Walmer writhed under the emo- 
tions this speech was so well calculated to 
call forth; and was incapable of any other 
reply than a bow of assent; while Arling- 
ton studiously avoided her glance, feeling 
unable to support the reproaches he was 
convinced it would convey. 

When Lady Vavasour returned to the 
■aloon, her manner towards Lady Walmer 
was so coldly reserved, that even Arling. 
ton, pre-occupied as he was, could not help 
being struck with it, and pitied the embar- 
rassment it evidently caused that lady. 
Ho approached Lady Vavasour, and ex- 
pressed his hope that she left Lady Emily 



better; but a stern look, and freezing reply, 
that she was doing well, discouraged him 
from any farther conversation. 

The rest of the evening passed away as 
dully as all evenings do, between people 
who have few ideas in common, and whea 
no one in the circle has the power or the 
inclination, poar faire des frais, for amua* 
iug the rest. 



CHAPTER XL 

" Lef femmefl abandonfei par l*amour d^votm par 
necessity mtehantefl par temperament, et niedi> 
santes par en vie." 

Mrs. Priston, the rector's wife, or lady, 
as she loved to be called, who had been 
engaged in private conversation with Lady 
Vavasour during the evening, hid not been 
an unmindful, or unprejudiced specUttress 
of the conduct of Lady Walmer during 
dinner, and the soiree that followed it. She 
was one of those observant, and loqua- 
cious ladies, of which almost every coun- 
try town offers an example, who are much 
prone to examine the actions and words of 
those with whom they come in contart, and 
to communicate the results of their exdmi- 
naiions, with all their comments thereupon. 
An extreme nctivity of mind, never turned 
to any laudable pursuit, left Mrs. Preston 
ample time and resources, for makimj her- 
selt au fait of all the private hititories of 
every family of her acquaintance; and her 
visits were received by the ladies of her 
neighborhood, who happened to have gos- 
tfippihg propensities, with the same satis- 
faction with which a certain Sunday news- 
paper is opened by many of its readers, 
who are dying to see what is said of their 
intimate friends and acquaintances. 

Mrs. Preston had passed her years of 
maidenhood as dame de compacrine, with 
the Dowager Marchioness of Ctiaiterwell, 
where her quick perception of character 
enabled her to fill the role of critic to the 
guests, and admirer to the hostess and her 
daughter, to the full satisfaction of the two 
latter. By a peculiarity of optics, she saw 
nothing but defects in the visitors, and 
naught but perfection in her protectresses; 
and when the clerical preceptor of the mar- 
quis, (the only son of his doting mother,) 
was to be presented with the lucrative liv- 
ing of Chatterwell, as a reward for his ser- 
vices, the hand of the precise Miss Dun- 
Stan was the only stipulation to the gift 
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proposed by the marchioness, to the luck- 
less prelate. 

The Lady Elizabeth was on the point of 
marriage; the dame de compagnie was to 
be got rid of handsomely; the preceptor 
was to be provided for, and the two last 
points in the programme of the marchion- 
ess* plans were to be accomplished by mak- 
ing the living of the parson provide a liv- 
ing for the toady. 

They equally disliked each other, but 
what was to be donel — nothing but to mar- 
ry, and continue their mutual dislike under 
the Small roof of the rectory, as they had 
done under the aristocratic one of Chatter- 
well during so many years. 

The Lady Elizabeth was now Countess 
of Elesmere, a woman of fashion, and 
would-be beauty, who had disputed the 
conauest of Arlington's heart with Lady 
Wafmer, and who had never forgiven his 

5 reference of the latter. His subsequent 
epartnre from London, and the news of 
his approaching marriage, had gratified her, 
in the belief that both were highly morti- 
fying to her rival. She it was who had 
taunted Lady Walmer, by repeating every 
particular she could learn or invent, rela- 
tive to the intended marriage; and recollect- 
ing that her ci-devant toady was now a 
near neighbor of the Vavasours, she wrote* 
to acq<iire all the information she could 
from her Argus, in return, communicating 
the former supposed liaison of Arlington 
and Lady Walmor, with a prohibition not 
to mention it to Lady Vavasour, which she 
knew would have precisely the contrary 
effect, as the mischief-loving propensities 
of Mrs. Preston were well known to her. 
"I hope," f wrote Lady Elesmere,) 
** that Lord Arlington has entirely con- 
quered his passion for my coquettish friend; 
but such is her power over him, that I 
should tremble, were I Lady Emily, to let 
him come again within reach of this siren.'* 
Lady Elesmere despatched this letter the 
day she had discovered the intention of the 
Walmers to stay a few days at Vavasour 
Castle, on their way to the Duke of 

D 's, an intention which her lord 

heard Lord Walmer communicate to some 
of his clique at Whitens, and which Lord 
Elesmere repealed to his wife. She felt 
sure, that not only would Lady Walmer 
find a severe observer in Mrs. P>eslon, 
but that all she knew, guessed or feared, 
would, under the seal of secrecy, be dis- 
closed to Lady Vavasour; who, being a 
woman more remarkable for severity of 
morals, than perception of character, or 
clearness of intellect, was precisely the 



person most likely to be influenced by 
such a disclosure, and to make a use of it 
little calculated to administer to the hap- 
piness of the persons most concerned. 

All had occurred as the artful Lady 
Elesmere had foreseen and wished. Fur- 
nished with the clue sent in her letter, 
Mrs. Preston interpreted every glance and 
movement of Lady Walmer and Arlington 
into a proof of passed guilt and present 
attachment. '* Her dear, sweet innocent 
Lady Emily was a victim about to be offer- 
ed up and she ouQrht, she would save her.** 

No sooner had she found herself tete-a 
tete, in a corner with Lady Vavasour, than 
she began to animadvert on Lady Walmer 
until, by deg^rees, she had made her hos- 
tess acquainted with all she had heard, 
suspected or imagined; so that when the 
song was given, accompanied by the len- 
der glances, and impassioned manner that 
marked its performance, it seemed to the 
prejudiced feelings of Lady Vavasour, a 
convincing proof of the truth of all that 
she had been hearing for the last two hours. 

Observing the effect the song produced 
on her daughter, she rose as already re- 
lated, and led her from the room; and it 
required no little self command on her 
part to resist expressing her sentiments 
to Emily; who sought her pillow with 
that overpowering though vague sense of 
unhap|.ine8S, which oppresses the youn^ 
and sensitive heart, when it first yields to 
doubt or suspicion, and admits these in- 
sidious passions into the sanctuary where 
love and confidence had before only been 
known. 

The impassioned glances of Lady Wal- 
mer, fixed with such intensity on Arling- 
ton, her affianced husband, haunted her 
imagination; the wordri of the song, so 
boldly, so unfemininely, addressed to him 
seemed still to sound in her ears: and his 
evident constraint ever since Lady Wal- 
mer's arrival, announced to her unsophisti- 
cated mind some understanding between 
them inimical to her peace. Then came 
the recollection of the visible perturbation 
of her mother, and the offended air with 
which she led her from the saloon. AH 
this must have some cause, and her parent 
must have seen much to disapprove ere 
she would have been so evidently ruffled. 
And -here, tears, the first that love had 
ever brought into her eyes flowed in 
abundance. 

Fondly, and entirely, had she allowed 
herself to love Arlington; and her parents 
had unreservedly sanctioned the attach- 
ment, which a few weeks would have 
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leea ratified at the altar^bat now — and 
her tears streamed afresh — it was bat too 
•fident, another had claims on his heart, 
and that other a married woman. 

The high sense of moral rectitude of 
Emily was as much wounded as her afiec- 
tion; she had never mixed in any so- 
ciety, bat of those whose conduct was 
irreproachable; had never been initiated 
into the scandalous histories, which, 
whether true or false, equally tend to sully 
the mind accustomed to hear them; hence 
the shock of seeing her betrothed hus- 
baod claimed as a lover, by a married wo- 
man, inflicted a deep wound on her peace. 

She had so often heard Arlinflrton ex- 
press his abhorrence of vice, and had so 
frequently found his moral and religious 
■entiments accordant with her own, that 
she now shrank from the idea of contem- 
plating him in such a new, such a differ- 
ent point of view; and she passed the 
first sleepless hours of her life, in weep- 
ing over her delusion. And yet, in the 
midst of bitter thoughts, came the consol- 
ing one, that he had not returned the pas- 
sionate fflances of Lady Walmer. No! 
Emily bad observed, with woman's 
iBstinvtive quickness, that he seemed 
to shrink from, rather than return them; 
and this recollection was soothing. Yes; 
he most love her; be could not forget all 
the TOWS they had exchanged, all the 
plans for the future, they bad arranged to- 
flethen He was too happy before Lady 
Weiner came, to admit of £mily*s doubt- 
ing that his thoughts reverted to any one 
but her; and with this consolatory thought, 
ehe closed her weary and tearful eyes in 
■lomber. 

To a deep sensibility, Emily Vavasoar 
anited the rare accompaniment of a most 
sweet and equal temper; and, though 
possessed of a degree of feminine softness 
which might lead superficial observers to 
eonclnde that she was deficient in firm- 
nese, she was ^et, by no means, wanting 
in that essential quality; a quality as 
different from ite mean substitute, obsti- 
nacy, as rashness is from true courage, 
pradery from virtue, and bigotry from re- 
ligion. 

^ She felt, even while her heart was ago^ 
nieed at the thought, that she could sepa- 
rate herself forever from Arlington, were 
she convinced that be was unworthy her 
i^ection; but she prayed that this convic- 
tion might never be forced on her. 

First lovein an elevated mind, is pure, as 
the first breath of the morning zephyr, and 
beaatifnl as Hope, ere it hasiearat to doubt* 



Emily *8 parity and confidence chased 
away the doubts that had clouded her 
mind, as the sun dispels the vapors that 
would obscure its brilliancy, and she slept 
the slumber of innocence; that light and 
peaceful sleep, which never descends on 
the lids of guilt, and jarelv visits those 
on whom passion has left its burning 
trace. 

Visions of happiness were present to 
her imagination; Arlington led her through 
verdant meads, where a thousand fragrant 
flowers courted her touch; and his voice 
uttering vows of love, came to her ear, 
mingled with the joy inspiring notes of 
innumerable birds. Her father smiled on 
her, and her mother blessed her. Thus, 
the pure imagination of this young and 
charming girl presented to her even io 
sleep, the images most dear and attractive 
to her innocent mind. 

Lady Vavasour no sooner found herself 
alone with her lord, which happened not 
ere they had sought their pillows, than 
the nuptial couch was made, as it too 
frequently is, a bed of thorns, by being 
chosen as the scene of domestic jars, 
unpleasant disclosures, and painful con- 
sultations; hence the alarm entertained 
by so many bachelors, who renounce the 
smiles of the saffron-robed god from the 
bare apprehension of '* curtain lectures." 

All that Mrs. Preston had stated, rela- 
tive to Arlington's former passion for 
Lady Walmer, was now repeated to Lord 
Vavasour, with the high coloring given 
by a prudish woman and an affectionate 
mother, alarmed for the happiness of her 
only child. 

Lord Vavasour had lired much in the 
gay world, in his youth, and had learned 
to look on certain liaisons in it, with a 
charity, little in accordance with the se- 
verity of his wife's principles; so that a 
difference of opinion often arose between 
them, which, the laxity of his notions, 
and the over prudishness of hers, ren- 
dered as dangerous to harmony, as it 
was unavailing to carry conviction to the 
mind of either. The first pause which 
the volubility of Lady Vavasour allowed, 
was filled up by her lord bursting into a 
laugh, and exclaiming, 

«* Stuff!— nonsense! my dear, how can 
you listen to such gossip? How like that 
interfering busybody, Mrs. Preston, to 
come here and fill your ears with tales of 
forgotten scandal! Do you suppose that 
Arlington, a fine, handsome young man, 
mingling in certain cliques, where certain 
attachments are» if not openly acknow- 
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ledged, at least tacitly tolerated, has been 
living like a sainil" 

'* Keally, Lord Vavasour, it is quite 
dreadful to hear you talk — you, a husband 
and a father, making light of conduct the 
most reprehensible, the most wicked!** 

^' Well, well, after all, my dear, recol- 
lect tb'dt when you married me, 1 did not 
pass for a saint; nay, I verily believe I 
was considered one of the greatest sinners 
iJH)ut town; and yet, I do not think I have 
made a bad husband.*' 

This appeal touched a tender chord in 
the feelinas of Lady Vavasour; and can- 
dor and affection both led her to admit, 
that, if her husband's theory sometimes 
tempted him to '* make the worse appear 
the better cause," in practice, his conduct 
had been irreproachable; and this oppor- 
tune recolection somewhat softened the 
severity of her strictures on the supposed 
guilt Of Arlington. 

Her more pacific tone produced a cor- 

Eoudent enect on her lord; and he beg- 
he*- not to hint a word of what she 
heard to Emily, while he promised 
to keep an observant eye on the conduct 
of theii intended son-in-law.'* 

«*If it be true,'* said Lord Vavasour, 
<*that Arlington has had an attachment to 
Lady Walmer, and, as is suppo^d, that 
it was reciprocal, there is no reason to 
imagine that, if it still continued, he would 
seek the hand of our daughter; and to 
make him now suffer for passed folly, 
would be unreasonable." 

"There now, my dear," interrupted 
Lady Vavasour, " you do so provoke me 
by calling; guilt — serious, dreadful guilts- 
folly. Have we not cause to tremlile for 
the future happiness of our good, our inno- 
cent child, if we commit her to the keep- 
ing of a man who has indulged a passion 
for a married womant" 

" But this attachment may, and, we 
ought to hope has been unattended with 
guilt," replied Lord Vavasour; "Arling- 
ton may have seen his danger in time, 
and avoided it; look at the fair side of the 
picture, my dear, and let us believe that, 
in half tlie liaisons to which guilt is attri- 
buted, the appearance only exists." 

Lord Vavasour tried to think as he 
spoke; but now, that all Mrs. Preston's 
tales wrre supported by the evidence of 
his wife's personal ohserviition, and, in- 
deed, by his own late-awakened con- 
sciousness of something strange and em- 
barrassed in Arlington, as well as some- 
thing indescribable in Lady Walmer's 
maiioery he fell a •uspicion that all was 



not right, though he would not admit his 
apprehension to his wife. He determined 
to observe them narrowly, and, perhaps 
for the first time of bis life, fell asleep 
with the painful sensation of mistrusting 
a person he had been accustomed to esteem. 
It rarely happens that even the roost 
innocent can escape, when their actions 
are viewed through the medium of suspi- 
cion, which, like jehlousy* gives its own 
coloring to every object on which it re- 
flects. In such cases, persons imagine 
they are only examining, when they have 
already condemned, because they go to 
the trial with excited susceptibilities, pre- 
disposed to find the suspected, guilty. 



CHAPTER XXL 

" CTect 1e propre des pawiont dTalt^rer le jagement, 
et de nouB faire perdre ce tens droit qui bom 
mootre let cboiei sous leur veritable aspecL** 

Whin the party met at breakfast, the 
next morning, the marked coldness of 
Lady Vavasour's manner towards Lady 
Walmer, and the embarrassment that cold- 
ness evidently occasioned to her who was 
the object of it, enlisted all the sympathy 
of Arlington on her side. She was now 
an object of pity to him — a dangerous po* 
si lion for the pi tier, at least, if not for the 
pitied — and conscious that she had placed 
herself in the present humiliating situation, 
through a misplaced affection for him, 
(though he would willingly, gladly have 
dispensed with it,) still he teh himself 
bound to bestow more attention on her, 
now that there was a visible diminution of 
it on the part of her host and hostess. 

The constrained politeness of the Vava- 
sours, so different to the empressment 
which she had been accustomed to see 
evinced towards her, piqued the pride of 
Lady Walmer, and a desire of avenging 
herself on them, was soon added to her 
selfish wish of winning Arlington again 
into her chains: — to such lengths can va- 
nity and egotism push their heartless vo- 
taries, who begrin by being only weak, 
and end by being wicked. 

Emily entered the breakfast-room, with 
renewed hopes of happiness, and restored 
confidence in her lover. A refreshing 
slumber bad brought back the roses to 
her cheek, and animation to her counten- 
ance; a bright sunshine illuminated every 
object that met her gaze, and its exhila- 
rating effects made themselves even more 
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evident on her youthful frame and elastic 
spirits, than on the trees and herbage on 
which it shone, imparting to each a thou- 
sand brilliant hues. 

She smiled at her foreboding fears of the 
evening before, and was angry with her- 
self for having yielded to them for a mo- 
ment; it was an injustice to Arlington for 
which she longed to make him amends; 
and, after all, what had she observed, at 
which she had a right to be dissatisfiedl 
Nothing. Lady Walmer, it is true, kept 
her eyes fixed on Arlington all the evening; 
and her manner of appearing to address 
her song exclusively to him, was peculiar, 
and had wounded her; but it might be only 
her general manner; she was perhaps one 
of those coquettish persons of whom Emi- 
ly had read, more than observed, and Ar- 
lington being the only young man present, 
the had played off her propensities on 
him. It could be nothing else! and again 
she blamed herself for having been made 
unhappy. 

All this passed through the pure mind 
of the lovely and amiable girl, as she per- 
formed the duties of her simple, but ele- 
gant toilette de matin, to which she gave 
even more than her accustomed attention; 
determined, with a woman's latent feeling 
of vanity, to wear her best looks, as an 
amende to her lover, for having worn her 
worst, the previous evening. 

The pale cheek, and languid eye of 
Emily, had often been present to Arling- 
ton's imaginatiou during the night: he 
loved her more fondly than ever, for those 

E roofs of her affection, and reproached 
imself bitterly for having called them 
forth. He entered the breakfast-room, de- 
termined to resume all his wonted atten- 
tion to her, and little disposed to bestow 
any portion of it on Lady Walmer; when 
the ill-judged display of coldness, almost 
amounting to incivility, of the host and 
hostess to her, and their constrained man- 
ner towards himself, completely changed 
the current of his feelings, and piqued 
him into a display of attention towards 
her, that would,' otherwise, have never 
heen paid. 

Lord Walmer, who appeared totally un- 
eonscious of all that was passing around 
him, having happened to look at his wife, 
observed aloud, that he had never seen her 
look 80 pale; and with his habitual good- 
nature, hoped she was not ill. This drew 
from the lady an avowal, that she bad not 
elosed her eyes during the night; and a 
stolen glance at Arlington— -which was 
duly noted by Lord and Lady Vavasour— 
Vol. 1.—5 



implied that he was the cause, which so 
vexed them, that they could not force them- 
selves to utter the usual regrets, or expres- 
sions of interest, always used on such oc- 
casions — an omission, which excited the 
displeasure of ArlinjOTton, and induced him 
to redouble his civilities. 

Lady Walmer having remarked the night 
before, how much the paleness, and air 
abattu, of Emily, had increased the in- 
terest of her lover for her, determined to 
emulate these indications of sensibility. 
With her it was easily done; she had only 
to leave off the rouge, which daily lent her 
cheek its bright tint, and assume a languid 
air, and the metamorphosis was complete. 
It might have been lost on Arlington, who 
was determined not to look at her, had not 
the observation of Lord Walmer drawn 
his eyes to her face, and her unusual pallor 
struck him with pity, little judging its 
cause. 

It was at this moment that Emily en- 
tered glowing with health and beauty, ani- 
mation sparkling in her liquid eye, and 
playing on her rich lips, which parted 
with smiles as she replied to the various 
inquiries of interest end affection, that met 
her at every side. 

** I am quite well, thank you; never 
slept better; and awoke as if I had never 
had a head-ache:*' were the answers to all; 
and a sweet smile, and cordial shake-hands 
to Arlington, set his mind at rest as to hU 
having wounded her peace the night be- 
fore. 

Perhaps there was a lingering feeling of 
vanity in the sentiment of disappointment, 
with which he heard her avowal of perfect 
health, and marked her appearance of 
gaiety. Then, after all, she did not love 
him as well as he had fancied, and the in- 
disposition of the night before had nothing 
to do with him. No! it was the unfortu- 
nate Lady Walmer who was to be pitied, 
and who was placed in her present pain- 
ful humiliating position, through her un- 
controllable affection for him. 

All these thoughts rushed through his 
mind, and the result was, that he showed 
much more attention to the unworthy co- 
quette, than hiH erigagement with Emily 
ought to have allowed; and the dear inno- 
cent girl, determining to atone for her sus- 
picions of the previous evening, made an 
effort to maintain her cheerfulness during 
the repast, and succeeded so well, that she 
never appeared more beautiful, or more 
brilliant in the eyes of all around her. 

Lord Walmer announced his intentioD* 
after breakfast, of leaving Vavasour Casile 
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the next morning, and the faint opposition 
to the measure expressed by its oWtiers, 
•track even him, as being most inhospita- 
ble, tboo{(h his obtuseness generally pre- 
sented his remarking many things, wliich 
most haye been observed by others. 

Much as Arlington wished them gone— 
and he sincerely desired it — yet he was 
shocked at what he considered the rude- 
ness of Lord and Lady Vavasour, and he 
felt increased pity for lady Walmer, at the 
gaacherie of her position. 

A drive to view some picturesque site 
in the neighborhood, kept the ladies to- 

f ether, under mutual constraint, until the 
rst dinner bell sent them to their dress- 
ing-rooms; and a dull dinner, unenlivened 
by a single effort at gaiety, except on 
the part of Emily, who vainly tried to 
dissipate the general gloom, was followed 
by as dull an evening; for each, and all, 
felt under a restraint 

Lady Vavasour sent Emily to her dress- 
ing-room for her salts, to relieve a head- 
ache; and Arlington eagerly seized an op- 
portunity of quitting the room a moment 
after. He met Lady Emily descending 
the stairs, and the mutual restraint both 
had undergone for the last two days, made 
them feel this meeting with double plea- 
eare. Arlington drew her arm within his 
mnd pressing her hand to his heart and then 
to his lips, repeated those vows of affec- 
tion, which were so gratifying to the art- 
lees girl. 

**Dear, dear Emily,^' said he, "how 
long have the two last days appeared to 
me, and how blissful is it to meet you 
•gain alone, even for a few minutes." 

** I too have thought them long," replied 
Emily, as, with a look beaming with con- 
fidence and affiection, she fixed her mild 
eyes on his. 

" Bless you, dearest! for the avowal," 
said Arlington; and again and again the 
little white hand that rested within his, 
was pressed to his lips. «* Toll me, my 
own Emily, that you, like me, look for- 
ward with delight to the happy future, 
when, united in the indissoluble bonds of 
marriage, we shall never be separatedl" 

" Yes, dearest Charles," said the blush- 
ing girl, ** all my wishes-^-all my hopes — 
.are centered in the happy prospect of being 
your wife; and except that I must leave 
my father and mother" — and here a tear 
trembled in her eye— ^ i should be too 
happy. But let us jro to my mother; see** 
—holding up the flacon of salts — '* how 
joa*ve made roe forget her already." 
Again was her hand pressed to the lips 



of her lover, as she tried gently to disen- 
gage it; and never did he feel so pas- 
sionately and devotedly attached to her ae 
at this moment, when hope whispered, 
'* In a few days, this charming and pure- 
minded creature will be your wife.*' 

When they entered the saloon, the eyes 
of Lady Walmer flashed with rage and 
jealousy, as she marked the expression of 
happiness in their countenances; but Ar- 
lington was too joyous to think of her, or 
if he did for a moment, it was only to re- 
joice that the next day she would be no 
longer present to interrupt his felicity. 
He felt that never had Emily been so dear 
to him as at this moment, and his indiffe- 
rence to Lady Walmer had girown almost 
into repugnance. 

At length the soiree which had dracrged 
so heavily along, drew to its close; and as 
the ladies rose to leave the drawing-room. 
Lady Walmer found means to slip a note 
into the hand of Arlington. 

On going to his room, he read the ibl- 
lowing lines, almost illegible, from the 
trembling of the hand that traced them. 

" It is necessary, for my peace of mind, 
that we meet once more, where I can 
speak to you without witness or interrup- 
tion — no place offers itself, but my dress- 
ing-room; so come there, as soon as yon 
have perused this.** 

The first impulse of Arlington was to 
decline the interview; but then came the 
reflection, that she would sit up expecting 
him; and this avoidance of her would ap- 
pear ungrateful, and unkind. 

He reflected a quarter of an hour, his 
mind in a chaos of agitation, when at 
length he came to the resolution of writing 
to her, and leaving the letter at her door. 

He wrote a hurried and almost incohe- 
rent letter, in which he avowed his love 
for, and engagement to Emily, and the 
impossibility, under such circumstances, 
of having a clandestine interview with her 
who demanded it. 

Feeling the necessity of candor, and ac- 
tuated by the hope that his confession might 
excite the betterfeelingsof Lady Walmer, 
he opened his whole soul to her, and his 
passion for her rival was exposed with all 
the fervor which his pen could give it. 
He prayed her to pardon his past folly 
and presumption, in having sought to win 
her pity to a passion unworthy of her pu- 
rity; and bidding her farewell, assured her 
of his eternal friendship, and respect. 

He took this letter to the door of her 
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dressing-room, tapped sently at it, intend- 
iogf when it was oppned, to place the letter 
in her hand, and retire; but at the moment 
she appeared at the door, footsteps were 
heard advancinjif, 1i};rht flashed along the 
corridor, and Lady Walmer, grasping his 
arm, polled, rather than led him into the 
room, and, with trembling hands again 
fastened it. 

She had scarcely done so, when the 
▼oice of her husband, demanding entrance 
threw both Arlington and herself into a 
stale of agitation difficult to be imagined. 
To push Arlington behind the window- 
curtain, and open the door, was the work 
of a niomenti^aDd her despair may be con- 
ceived, whed she saw Lord Walmer, en 
robe de chambre, place himself at full 
length on a sofa, a position indicating his 
intention of not soon quitting it. 

** Well, my love, have you observed 
how very coldly, not to say uncivilly, the 
Vavasours have behaved to usV* asked 
Lord Walmer. 

^'I have not paid much attention to 
them,*' replied the agitated wife, (whose 
heart throbbed violently, while she en- 
deavored to conceal her emotion,) *' they 
are very dull people, and shocking bores.** 

*^ You must except Lady Emily,** said 
Lord Walmer, '^for she is as agreeable as 
she is beautiful. Arlington is a happy 
<)oS^« to g®( 8u<^l^ A wife; every man in 
London will envy him!** 

Lady Walmer felt enraged that Arling- 
ton should hear such warm commendations 
of Emily, and jealousy and envy sent their 
pansfs to her heart. 

'* How fondly attached she seems to 
him,*' resumed Lord Walmer; '*! have 
caught those beautiful eyes of here, fixed 
on his face fifty times since we have been 
here, with an expression of such deep ten- 
derness as I never saw before, and then 
withdrawn, as if fearful of being observed.** 

Lady Walmer writhed at every word 
her husband uttered. 

. At this moment, her lap-dog« Medore, 
who had been asleep, awoke by the voire 
of Lord Walmer, ran frdm under the sofa, 
and begun barking violently. 

'* Hang that dog:! what the deuce is the 
matter with himV* said Lord Walmer. 

*^ Nothing, nothing!*' replied Lady 
Walmer, terrified lest the dog should ap- 
proach the window; ** Medore, Medore, be 
3uiet!** but in vain were her calls to the 
og; he barked still louder than ever, and 
ran round the room, continually approach- 
ing the window. Her heart almost died 
within her when Lord Walmer rose, and 



walked towards it, exclaiming, **• DoD*t be 
frightened — there is a cat or something 
here.*' 

" No, no!" said Lady Walmer, seizing 
his arm. '* there is nothing there; let nt 
drive Medore out of the room;*' and she at- 
tempted to catch the dog. 

^* Depend on it,** said Lord Walmer, 
** there is a cat behind that curtain, for 
yop see Medore always runs towards it 
— nay, Tm sure I saw it move. Do not be 
alarmed,** observing her agitation; ** 1 shall 
soon see what is there.*' 

"^ Oh, do not!** said Lady Walmer, ga8[>- 
ing with terror, and holding him by the 
arm. 

** Why my love, this is quite childish; I 
never saw you nervous before,** said the 
husband; but at this moment the dog ran 
behind the curtain, barking more violently 
than ever, and Lord Walmer, breaking 
from the grasp of his wife, pursued Me- 
dore, and lifting the curtain — beheld A> 
lington! 

To convey a description of the expres- 
sion of the countenance of each of the trio« 
would be impossible. Arlington attempt- 
ed to speak, but Lord Walmer interrupted 
him, by saying, 

*' All explanation, my lord, is now un- 
necessary. Your concealment behind that 
curtain, and this lady*s anxiety to prevent 
my approaching it, explains all. For you, 
madam,*' casting a glance uf anger and 
contempt at his wife, ^'you see me now 
for the last time; I prohibit you from ever 
again addressing the husband you have 
betrayed and dishonored; and the laws of 
my country shall soon dissolve the ties 
that unite us." 

He approached the door to leave the 
room, but Lady Walmer clung to his arm. 

*' Oh, leave me not! do not abandon me« 
I implore, 1 intreat of you!** cried she in 
agony; ** I am innocent, indeed I am inno- 
cent!" 

** Oare you make such an assertion, 
after the discovery I have madel*' said the 
enraged husband. '* No, madam, I am no 
longer your dupe;** and so saying, he 
scornfully freed himself from her grasp, 
and left the chamber. 

Lady Walmer sank fainting on the sofa; 
and Arlington, nearly as overcome as her- 
self, was almost incapable of administering 
her any assistance. He felt as if in a fear- 
ful dream; the occurrences of the last few 
minutes seemed to comprise hours of tor- 
ture; and as his eyes fell on the insensible 
form of her who had caosed all this mis- 
chief, he turned from her with a Bensatioa 
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almost approachingr to loathingr. The fu- 
ture — the prieomy, intermiiiahle future- 
teemed unfolded to his prophetic ^ze, 
and Emily, his promised bride, was never 
loved with such intense passion, as at this 
moment, when he felt there was an impass- 
able barrier placed between them for ever. 

On cominj^ to her senses. Lady Walmer 
shuddered when her eyes fell on Arling- 
ton. There was an expression of despair 
on his brow that alarmed her, and she 
Lardly dared tc meet his glance. 

^* Is there no hopeV she at length ex- 
claimed; *^ Can you not go to him, and 
convince him of my innocence?*' but the 
last word expired on her tongue, as con- 
science whispered her how faulty, how 
odious, had been her conduct. 

'^ But how nccount for my being con- 
cealed in this roomV asked Arlington. 

"True, true," uttered she in agony, 
^ all, all is lost, and 1 am wretched for 
life!" 

Had she said we, instead of /, he might 
have pitied her; but, seeing her wholly 
engrossed by self, he remembered with 
bitterness, that she was the cause of all 
this wretchedness. An intuitive feeling 
of what was passing in his mind, rushed 
through hers, and, turning from him, she 
exclaimed, " Leave me, Teaye me! would 
that we had never met!** 

Arlington seized a pen, and unable to 
trust himself to speak, he wrote a few 
hasty lines, saying, that though the unwil- 
ling cause of her misfortune, he was wil- 
ling to lighten or share it, and should wait 
her further commands. He placed this 
note on the table before her, and silently 
withdrew; — b6ing himself, and leaving 
her, a prey to the most bitter regret for the 
past, and the most fearful forebodings 
for the future. 



CHAPTER Xm. 

Qaand on a pa dire: J'ai an ami! qu*l doit Atre af- 
fipeux ee mot: Je I'ai eu! 

« 

It is long since we left Desbrow pursu- 

4ng his melancholy journey to Ayrshire 

Abbey, and not even the anticipation of 

seeing his beloved Cecile could cheer his 

depressed spirits. 

He arrived late in the evening, and as 
he looked from his carriage while it 
wound through the park, the leafless 
trees, through which the wind mournfully 
whistled, as ia fiiful gusts it shook their 



branches, or scattered the dead leaves in 
the air, seemed in harmony with his som- 
bre feeling^. 

How lately had he passed through this 
park, when, gay in verdure, the trees wore 
their leafy honors and innumerable fea- 
thered choristers sent forth their glad 
notes. The amiable and excellent mis- 
tress of those domains was then in high 
health, glad and gladdening all around her: 
but where was she now? in the grave- 
over which the night winds sighed her re- 
quiem. The lamps threw a lugubrious 
gleam over the train of servants in deep 
mourning, that lined the hall; and their 
serious faces showed that their mourninflr 
was not merely external. He was told 
that the Marquis and Mademoiselle de 
Bethune were in their dressing-reoms, aud 
he ha<%tened to change his dress. 

The duties of the toilette performed, he 
entered the library, and found himself in 
the presence of Cecile, Lord Ayrshire and 
a stranger, whom he concluded to be the 
father of his betrothed. 

The meeting was almost a silent one, 
for all were unable to express the feelings 
with which their hearts were overflowing. ' 
The thoughts of each were with the dead; 
and they dared not trust themselves to 
express them but by aflecticnate pressures 
of the hand. 

The marquis, after a few minutes had 
restored him to composure, presented 
Desbrow to the Comte de Bethune, who 
advanced ceremoniously, and, a la Fran- 
caise, offered to embrace him; while Des- 
brow, unaccustomed to this Gallic habit, 
drew back astonished, and held out his 
hand, a TAnglais, which the comte coldly 
touched, evidently piqued at Desbrow's 
manque d*u8age, as ne considered it. 

Cecile had never appeared so beautiful 
to the eyes of her lover,* as at this mo- 
ment; her deep mourning, contrasted with 
the exquisite fairness of her complexion, 
and the pensive expression of her lovely 
face, had something so calm, yet touching 
in it, that during several minutes he could 
not take his eyes from her. Grief seemed 
to have lent her beauty a purer, higher 
character; and resignation rendered that 
grief almost holy. 

When Desbrow did look from her, he 
was struck by the change in the appear- 
ance of Lord Ayrshire; he seemed as if 
ten years had been added to his age; bis 
cheeks were hollow, his eyes dim and 
swollen, his shoulders bowed, and his 
whole person was emaciated. 

His next glance fell on the Comte de 
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Bethune, who might have senred as the 
type of a French nobleman of Tancien 
regime; — tall and thin, with great personal 
beauty, yet, with a cold and repulsive 
countenance, and a manner, from which 
dignity and studied politeness seemed to 
have excluded cordiality. 

Dinner was announced, while yet Des- 
brow was making his mental observations 
on the comte; and Lord Ayrshire, placing 
the hand of Cecile, within that of ber 
lover, led the way to the salle-a-manger. 

The now vacant place, which Desbrow 
had seen so otten filled by Lady Ayrshire, 
renewed the feelings of all three; — there 
was the same room, the same plate — ser- 
Tants, all was as in past times, but her 
presence was wanted, who had been wont 
to spread happiness around. 

The repast would have been m silent 
one, but for the comte, who expatiated 
with a culinary erudition, that would not 
have shamed Grimrod de la Keyniere 
himself, on the different entrees and entre- 
mets, the fumets of the gibier, and the 
comparative merits of the grouse, ptarroe- 
gao, and black cock, with the coq de 
bruyere, and gelinotte, always according 
the preference to the gibier of his own 
favored country, which none of the present 
party were disposed to dispute. 

The wines of France then engrossed his 
conversation, and he dwelt with pleasure 
OD their acknowledged superiority, naming 
those which ought only to be taattd in 
order to prepare the palate for some other 
stiU more rare vintage, and those which 
might he drunk. 

Though his incessant bavardage was a 
relief to the circle, by preventing the ne- 
cessity of their conversing, an effort to 
which each of the trio felt themselves to 
be incapable, yet, it left the impression on 
their minds, of how obtuse must be hia 
feelings who could thus show so little re- 
spect to theirs; and Desbrow saw the 
blush of shame mantle the pale cheek of 
Cecile, as her timid eye turned to oh- 
serye the impression made on him by her 
father. 

There is perhaps, no situation more 
painfully embarrassing, than that in which 
persons are placed, when witnessing the 
display of the obtuseness or want of tact 
of near relations, before those on whom 
they are anxious that a favorable impres- 
sion should be made. 

Cecile felt this keenly, and the more so 
as her deep regret for Lady Ayrshire ren- 
dered her almost indignant that her loss 
should be 8o little lamented by one who 



owed so much to her kindness, and that 
one, her parent. 

Lord Ayrshire and Desbrow sympa- 
thised too truly in her feelings, not to be 
aware of what was passing in her mind, 
and both felt as if drawn still more fondly 
towards her, by observing all she suffered 
by her father's want of feeling. 

When Cecile had withdrawn, and left 
the gentlemen to themselves, the comte 
made what he considered a complimentary 
speech to Desbrow, on his good fortune 
in having secured the hand of a young 
lady, of whom, although his daughter, he 
must be permitted to say, any man might 
be proud. 

Desbrow warmly assented, but when 
the comte added, the advantages to be de- 
rived by Desbrow^s entering into one of 
the most noble and distinguished families 
in France, his assent was merely given by 
a bow; which the comte evidently con- 
sidered a very insufficient mark of ac- 
knowledgment, as he quickly showed, by 
saying in a tone of pique, that for his part 
had he only consulted his own feelings, he 
must, notwithstanding his high opinion of 
Monsieur Desbrow, have preferred seeing 
his daughter allied to some one of the 
noble families of his own country, all of 
whom would doubtless be anxious to lay 
their honors at her feet, than to have her 
married in England. 

This speech merited no flattering reply, 
and received none, for Desbrow felt that the 
only objection which ever presented itself 
to his mind, when he first loved Cecile, 
was the circumstance of her being of an- 
other country; an objection that he quickly 
forgot, when her qualities came to be 
known, and which he had never since re- 
membered until it was now so disagreeably 
obtruded on his attention. 

Lord Ayrshire saw the danger of all ow- 
intr the comte to continue the conversation 
much longer in the same strain, and en- 
deavoured to turn it, by expressing his re- 
gret that he could not prevail on the 
Comte de Bethune to pass a few months 
with him, that the marriage of Cecile might 
take place in Scotland, adding, ** I shall be 
so solitary, that it would be a charity to 
stay with me." 

•* It is quite impossible, my dear lord," 
replied the comte; " les convenances," — 
that first essential in the code of a Frensh- 
man, and before which all others give 
way — *' preclude my daughter remaining 
under your roof, now that her cousin is no 
more; and demand that Mademoiselle de 
Bethune should be presented to the court 
5* 
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of France, before she changes her name. 
She has many relations, all anxious to re- 
new their claims on her attention; and the 
period allotted for her mourning, cannot be 
better employed, than in cultivating an ac- 
quaintance with her country, and distin- 
ffuished connections — Monsieur Desbrow*' 
bowing to him—** will, I doubt not, see 
the propriety of> this measure; and also, 
.that of having the nuptial knot tied in 
France; as the marriage of a Bethune 
ought not to be celebrat^ elsewhere than 
capital where her ancestors have 
filled such distinguished situations." 

The pompous airs of the comte seemed 
equally repugnant to Lord Ayrshire, as to 
Desbrow; both felt his presence a restraint 
on them, and were glad when coffee was 
announced to interrupt his harangues. 

During the evening, the comte seemed 
determined on saying, or doing, whatever 
was most likely to wound the peculiarities 
of Deshrow: on each of these occasions, 
Cecile would cast a beseeching look at her 
lover, who instantly checked the reply that 
rose to his lips, and her eyes thanked him 
for the forbearance, more eloquently than 
words could have done. 

Never had Desbrow passed the houre so 
heavily at Ayrshire Abbey, as on this 
evening. To revert uninterruptedly to past 
happiness, would have been luxury to 
the state of restraint in which he felt him- 
self placed: but nt length. Lord Ayrshire, 
taking compassion on his visible uneasi- 
ness, proposed a party of picquet to the 
comte, which left the lovers at liberty to 
converse together for an hour, at the other 
aide of the room. 

Their first words were spent in deploring 
the loss of Lady Ayrshire. Before them 
was her chair, placed near the small table 
appropriated to her use, and which still 
wore its wonted appearance. The vase, 
filled with flowers; her books, paper-knife, 
smelling-bottle, and pencil, were all as 
when she had used them; as her Lord had 
reauested that they might not be touched. 

tier portrait, a striking likeness, hung 
nearly over the chair, she used to occupy, 
and seemed to wear her own benignant 
smile, as if regarding the loved objects 
around her. 

Cecile pointed out all this to Desbrow, 
knowing that he could sympathise in the 
feelings they awakened; and still further 
excited his regret and reverence for the 
dead, by telling him how kindly and affec- 
tionately be had been named by her, in her 
last hours. ** 1 know that you will bear with 
my father's peculiarities," said Cecile; ** he 



has never lived much in England, and haa 
certain prejudices, that we must rather 
sooth than irritate. I am. too English, not 
to feel this, and not to be aware how it 
must strike you; but. I hope, I trust, yoa 
will bear with him." 

What would not Desbrow have borne 
with, to be so intreated! and he felt at the 
moment, the promise he repeated, that she 
might count on his submitting to any thing, 
or everything, rather than give her a mo- 
ment's pain. 

Both felt happier after thi9tM>nver8ati on, 
and to prove its beneficial results on him, 
Desbrow became more attentive to the 
Comte de Bethune, and did all in his power 
to cultivate his good opinion. 

The second day he ventured to express 
his regret, that the brother of Cecile had 
not accompanied his father to England; and 
repeated his desire to become known to him. 

** These are not times," replied tiie 
comte, ** moncher Monsieur Desbrow, for 
a military man to quit his post; my son 
will be always found near his sovereign, 
who has, alas! but too much occasion for 
devoted adherents, to stem the tide of popu- 
lar disalTection, which threatens to over- 
set his throne, and destroy his 'kingdom." 

** We must hope," said Lord Ayrshire, 
** that France is not in so dangerous a state 
as you think." 

** Would that it were not!" said the 
comte; ** but daily experience proves, that 
unless Charles X. has firmness enough to 
adopt the measures recommended to him 
by those who have the sense to oppose 
themselves to the overwhelming flow of 
anarchy, which, under the name of liberal 
principles, aims at oversetting the throne, 
and the altar, all must be lost. The press, 
must be put down. Monsieur Desbrow, or 
it will put us down; but, luckily, the king 
has now those around him, who are devo- 
ted to Tancien regime, and determined to 
oppose the encroachments of the liberals." 

Lord Ayrshire saw by the heightened 
color, and flashing eye of Desbrow, that 
he was on the point of giving vent to the 
feelings which the speech of Comte de 
Bethune excited; and giving him an ex- 
pressive look, to deprecate any remon- 
strance, he hastened to change the subject* 

When Desbrow found himself alon^ 
with Lord Ayrshire, the latter spoke to him 
as follows: 

'* 1 am aware, my dear friend, that such 
is your affection for Cecile, that your hap- 
piness depends on a union with her; if, 
therefore, you wish that nothing should 
occur to oppose this union, beware of of- 
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fending the political, religious, or national 
prejudices ot lier father. With many good 
qualities, he is full of prejudices, and un- 
tolerating and unforgiving lo those who of- 
fer any opposition to them; bear with him, 
for argument is useless — nay worse — 
"would only lead to disagreement, in which 
Tour happiness, and that of Cecils, may 
be compromised. I wish your marriage 
could have taken place in England; and so 
wished my dear lost wife; for, knowinor 
the character of Comte de Bethune, as I 
do, I like not the idea of our dear Cecile 
being confided to one, who, though her fa- 
ther, is so uncongenial to her in every re- 
spect; but, it cannot be helped, and we 
must only hope the best, and avoid every 
possible occasion of offending the too sus- 
ceptible comte. Ceeile is ill at ease with 
him; he is jealous of her affection for me, 
and her attachment to England, and all that 
is English: this feeling Breaks forth con- 
tinually, but she bears it admirably; we, 
my dear friend, must take care not to add 
to her sufferings, by exciting his displeas- 
ure, which is but too easily aroused on the 
most trivial subjects, where his prejudices 
are touched, and they are continually on the 
qui vive." 

Desbrow felt the jnstice of Lord Ayr- 
shire's counsel, and the friendship which 
dictated it, and he promised to tollow it 
strictly: a resolution which it required no 
little self-command to fulfil, as scarcely an 
hour passed, in which Comte de Bethune 
did not try his forbearance to its utmost 
extent, by the display of illiberality, and 
prejudices, more suited to the Feudal sys- 
tem of i*ancien regime, of which he was al- 
ways lamenting the suppression, than the 
enlightened views of the nineteenth cen- 
tury. 

fiut well was Desbrow repaid for his 
forbearance towards the father, by the af- 
fection and confidence of the charming 
daughter, who became every hour more 
dear to him, as her inestimable qualities 
became more known. Her touching atten- 
tion to Lord Ayrshire, endeavoring to anti- 
cipate h.s wishes, and to supply the place 
of her he had lost; her sweetness, and pa- 
tience, under all the wayward humors of 
her father, and the tact with which she 
soothed them; but above all, her frank, yet 
modest manner of marking her affection for 
himself, enchanted her lover, and there was 
no personal sacrifice that he would not will- 
ingly have made, to insure her happiness. 

Desbrow wished much, that the Comte 
de Bethune should see one, or both of his 
estates, and consulted Cecile, oa the pro- 



priety of engagfr|g him to vfsit fhemj Rut 
the blush that rose to her cheek as she hesi- 
tated to reply, told him she wished it not. 

After a moment's silence, she looked af- 
fectionately in his face, and thus address- 
ed him: " It is painful to expose, even to the 
one most dear to us, the foibles of a parent; 
but yet, you are so good, and so forbear- 
ing, that I may remind yon, that my poor 
father lost an immense fortune by the Revo- 
lution; his bateaux, estates — all were con- 
fiscated: and when he sees, or is engage<i 
to see, the mansions and domains of others, 
he reverts with bitterness to those he once 
possessed, and becomes soured by the remi- 
niscence. He is prond, very proud, which 
we must forgive, when we reflect that it 
is his present comparative poverty thai 
makes him so; for all who knew him in 
his splendor, declare that he was then, free 
from this weakness. He suffers acutelj 
at the idea of my going to you a portion- 
less bride; and the sight of your residen- 
ces might only awaken painful feelings." 

It was thus, that Cecile each day soft- 
ened the asperities of her father and lover, 
and rendered herself each hour dearer to 
the latter. Upon her parent too, she must 
have produced a similar efl^ect, but that alt 
his affection, ^nd what was still much 
stronger, his pride, were centered in his 
only son, the supporter of his ancient 
name, and the inheritor of the titles, and 
the dilapidated part of the fortune of his 
ancestors, which the indemnity had re- 
stored to him. This son was his idol, the 
constant subject of his conversation, and 
referred to on all occasions, as one, from 
whose opinion there was no appeal. 

There is something in the natures of 
even the best persons, which induces them 
to hear with distaste, if not doubt, the con- 
tinued praises of some one unknown; and 
when the Athenians banished Aristides, 
beeause they were tired of hearing him 
called '^The Just!" they were true to that 
alloy in human nature, which turns with 
disgust from praise bestowed on another, 
however well merited. A woman, held 
up as a beauty before seen, is sure to ap- 
pear less handsome (however beautiful she 
may be) to those who have been hearing 
exaggerated descriptions of her; and vir- 
tue and talents, extravagantly praised, are 
apt to engender doubt of their existence 
or disinclination towards their possessor. 

Lord Ayrshire, with all his good nature, 
became tired of hearing the excellence, 
mental and personal, of Auguste de Be- 
thune, who, if his partial father was to be 
believed, was a second Admirable Crich- 
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thousnt her loverl surrounded by so many objects, that every 

At ia^t, the <jay arrived, fixed for the moment reminded her of that dear friend, 

dep'/irii;re of father and daughter; and Lord : she seemed not totally lost to her; but now 

Ayrtthire and Defcbrow, anxious to be with : she should be withdrawn from even this 

Cecile as long as possible, determined to , melancholy consolation; and a miniature. 
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and lock of hair, were all ttiat remained 
to her, of one, whose unabated affection 
she never could forget, and whose memory 
she reverenced. 

She \e(i her pillow at an early hour; 
and, having made all the preparations for 
her journey, she stole silently from her 
chamber, and sought the church, half-a- 
mile distant from the house, where reposed 
the mortal remains of one who had so well 
supplied the place of mother to her. 

It was one of those gloomy mornings 
in winter, when lowering clouds and a 
drizzling rain add dreariness to every ob- 
ject around. The leafless trees, stunted 
grass, and withered shrubs, all emblems 
of mortality, were so in harmony with the 
melancholy of her feelings, that as she 
entered the church, and sank by the 
side of the tomb which covered the mould- 
eringr frame of the loved dead, her tears 
and sobs could no longer be suppressed, 
and she yielded to her emotions, until 
their intensity subdued their violence, and 
left only that calm feeling of resignation 
which religion alone can give, and which 
is the only .balm for sorrow. 

The parting between Cecile and the old 
servants who had loved her from her in- 
fancy, was highly touching; and Desbrow, 
as he witnessed, saw in it an earnest of 
the happiness, she, who was so beloved by 
the dependants of another, would bring to 
his home. 

Their journey was made in the travel- 
ling coach of Lord Ayrshire, which held 
the four, and the carriages of Comte de 
"Bethune and Desbrow followed. By this 
arrangement, they enjoyed the presence of 
Cecile, though the sense of that enjoyment 
was often interrupted by the querulous ob- 
servations of the Comte, who found out, 
with his accustomed national partiality, 
that the paved roads of la belie France 
were infinitely superior to the macada- 
mized one, over which they ^^ere gliding 
with an almost unconscious motion; and that 
the views were little, mean, and bound- 
ed, looking like those in a gentleman^s 
park, instead of glancing over a vast pros- 
pect of open country, as in France. 

Nay, even the English carriages came 
in for their share of his censures; they 
were so much too easy, the double springs 
prevented that motion, so affreeabte and 
healthy in French carriages, which render- 
ed a drive in one of them so conducive to 
the acceleration of the circulation of the 
blood as horse exercise. But in all Eng- 
lish vehicles, one felt as if seated in an 
easy chaift no exercise, no movement, 



and eonseqaently no appetite; though, to 
judge from the specimen he gave of his, 
at every inn at which the party stopped, 
one might have arrived at a different con- 
clusion. 

The trottoirs in the streets were found 
to be most inconvenient, as they took up 
so much space, for the accommodation of 
pedfstrians, generally composed of the 
canaille, which might have been better 
employed, in affording place for the equi- 
pages of the aristocracy. 

The dinners at the inns were pronounced 
to be detestable; the cooking, execrable: 
and the want of les petits vine de France, 
a serious grievance, as the vin de Bor- 
deaux was too strong, and the other wines^ 
trop capiteux. 

Cecile seemed to suffer so much from the 
fastidiousness and prejudices of her father, 
that Lord Ayrshire and Desbrow endea- 
vored to avert even the appearance of dis- 
sent from his opinions; and by this for- 
bearance, the journey passed off without 
any disagreeable discussion, though three 
of the travellers felt, that to their forbear- 
ance alone was this harmony to be attri- 
biited; the fourth was too much occupied 
with self, to think of aught else. 

A detour was made, to avoid passing 
through London, and our party, on arriv- 
ing at Dover, learned that a packet was 
to sail for Calais next morning. 

They passed a silent and sorrowful 
evening at the inn, all, except the comte, 
painfully occupied with the thoughts of 
their ap])roach!ng separation, which weigh- 
ed heavily on their minds. 

Cecile found a few moments to converse 
alone with Desbrow, and employed them 
chiefly to intreat that he would devote as 
much of his time as possible to her dear 
Lord Ayrshire. 

**! shall no longer be near to console 
him,^ said the affectionate girl; and he 
will need the presence of some one who 
was acquainted with her he laments, to 
whom he can talk of her, and know that 
his praises and regrets are felt and reci- 
procated.** 

Desbrow promised to devote his whole 
time and attention to him; and this pro- 
mise was a new link in the chain of affee- 
tion, which united him to Cecile. 

Before parting for the night, Cecile told 
Desbrow, that she could give him tidings 
of his friend Arlington, as she had found 
a letter from her dear Lady Emily Vava- 
sour, at Dover, which had been forwarded 
from Ayrshire Abbey, announcing her ap- 
proaching marriage with Lord Arlin^oa, 
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and d«^pl T reifTettin^ that the recent afBic- \ 
tioQ of Lord ATrtbire precloded her from < 
iotreatiDj^ Ceeile'a pretence at her nup-l 
tial§. 

**Thf J mast be married ere this,*^ said i 
she, ^*zs it»e letter is of Ion? date. If yon ! 
koev dear Emily, at 1 do,** continued 
Cecile, '• how yoo would rejoice at the 1 
bappioefsa of your friend! She is all firood- 
Dess, and beaatiful as good; — I lore her 
as though she were my sieter.** 

Dei^brow felt highly gratified at this in- 
telligtrnre, for the sincerity of his attach- ' 
ment mode him rejoice that his friend had ' 
chofen so wisely; and he rejoiced the 
more, that their wires, by a happy chance, j 
should be such dear friends, as to ensure ' 
their Uf'mv able to kf>ep up the same cor* 
dial intercourse that had erer subsisted ' 
betwe*'n them. 

He communicated this sentiment to Ce- 
cile, who partook of it, and they dwelt, 
with pleasure, on the thought of their fu- 
ture intimacy. 

At an early hoar next morning, after a 
hurried attempt at breakfast, the party , 
left the .Ship loo, to embark on board the : 
steamboat. I 

Dfiibrow gars his arm to Cecile, and j 
again and again repeated the yows of un- ' 
altered love, while he led her towards the 

TCfcSfcl. 

Partings are always painful to those : 
who are attached; but when the sea is [ 
about to divide us from those we love, the . 
bitternesii is increased, as the distance ' 
seems extended, and a Tagrne dread of! 
every risk, to which that fickle element 
exposcH Its voyagers, steals over even the 
manly heart — a dread still more felt by 
the susceptible and ductile— one of wo- 
man. 

Lord Ayrshire and Desbrow entered the 
ship to remain with Cecile to the last mo- 
ment; and both were supporting her while 
they endeavored to speak that comfort to 
her, which they were themselves far from 
feeliricr; when, at the name moment, all three 
recognised Lord Arlington walking towards 
thern, sustaining on his arm a lady envelop- 
ed in a Mhawl and mantle, whose face was 
concealed hy a deep bonnet and black lace 
Teil which covered it. 

"There is Lord Ariington, and that 
must be my dear Emily," exclaimed Ce- 
cile; ** ohi how fortunate to meet her, and 
by accident, when 1 have such need of 
her consolation!'* 

So spying, she flew, rather than run, 
towards the supposed Emily, and had 
clasped her in her arms, ere she had dis- 



coTered the ladj was. Lady Walmer; 
with whom she was hot slightly ac- 
quainted. 

She explained her mistake, and was ra- 
ther surprised at observing that lady 
shrink back, turning alternately pile and 
red, and nearly overcome by agitation, 
requesting Arlington to lead her to the ca- 
bin. While this scene was passing be- 
tween the ladies, Desbrow had approached 
Arlington, with extended hand and cordial 
greeting; but, to his amazement, he drew 
back, evidently distressed and embarras- 
sed, waving his hand to Desbrow, as if 
to entreat him to retire; while be hurried 
Lady Walmer into the cabin. 

All this scene was inexplicable to Des- 
brow; and, to Cecile*8 repeated expres- 
sions of wonder as to its meaning he could 
make no reply. At this moment, a pencil 
note from Arlington was brought to him, 
intreati ng to learn the place of his desti- 
nation, as he had much to commuoicatey 
and wished to do so by letter. 

Desbrow had only time to write a line, 
saying that he was returning directly to 
London, where a letter would find him, 
when the packet weighed anchor, and Lord 
Ayrshire and he, having taken a hurried 
adieu of Cecile and her father, left the 
ship. 

It was perhaps well for Desbrow, that 
he had to console Lord Ayrshire, who, in 
thus parting with her whom he had so long 
considered as his child, felt the wound in- 
flicted on his peace by the death of his ex- 
cellent wife, bleed afresh; and Desbrow 
tried to forget all selfish feelings, in endea- 
voring to restore himto serenity. 

The astonishment which the unaccountSp 
ble apparition and manner of Arlington had 
excited, served also to divert his attention 
from his own regrets, and he and bisYriend 
pursued their route to town, thrre to await 
the promised communication from Arling^ 
ton. A thousand vague fears flitted through 
the mind of Desbrow. Why was Arling- 
ton on board the packet, and alone with 
Lady Walmer, when he believed him 
married, or on the point of marriage, with 
Lady Emily? 

All this seemed incomprehensible, and 
appeared still more so, when, on arrivinf^ 
in town, he found a letter from Arlington, 
which had been forwarded to him from the 
country, dated ten days before, announcing 
that all was settled for his approaching 
nuptials, which were to take place in the 
course of the following week. A passage 
in this letter struck Desbrow forcibly; it 
was as follows — 
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Yon were right, my dear friend, when 
Tou told me that my passion for Lady 
W aimer was an illusioD which absence 
coold not fail to destroy, as I should one 
day be ready to admit, when my heart be- 
came really sensible of the power of love. 
That moment has arrived, and I admit 
that you were ri{|[ht, for the sentiment 
Emily inspires, differs as wholly from the 
unhallowed passion I felt for Lady Wal- 
mer, as does Emily from that lady. 

** I feel ready to attempt all that virtue 
could dictate, since I have loved Emily, 
as, alas! I was ready to execute the im- 
pulses of euiUy passion, when I sighed 
for Lidy W aimer. 

•• When yon know Emily, you will think 
me one of the most fortunate of mortals; 
and yon will not value her the less be- 
cause she is the chosen friend of your Ce- 
cile, of whom she speaks nearly as warm- 
ly as you would do. 

** We may well congratulate each other 
on the happy prospects that await us; but 
I must not forget, that to your counsel I 
owe my escape from the inglorious thral- 
dom which enchained me in London, and 
might, nay, would, have precluded the 
union, which now is ready to crown my 
wishes.'* 

When Desbrow had perused this letter, 
ho was more than ever astonished at what 
even before appeared so unaccountable; 
the more he reflected, the less could he 
explain the enigma. That something ex- 
traordinary had occurred, he felt certain; 
and that it was of a disagreeable and im- 
proper nature, was scarcely less doubtful. 
**To-morrow," thought he, *• must bring 
me a letter from Arlington, explanatory of 
all this, and until then, let me try to think 
as well of my friend as I can under such 
tuspieious appearances.'* 

The pale face and agitated manner of 
Arlington, were recalled to memory; and 
Desbrow pitied him, ere he knew what he 
had to pity. 



CHAPTER XV. 

** It it the iifttare of man. never to foe! lore fo rio- 
leally, uwlien cifciimitancee arjee tooppoiebM 
puaion.** 

We left Arlington returning to his cham- 
ber, after his luckless Interview with Lady 
Walmer. He had been but a few minutes 
absent from it, but what had he not suf- 



fered! and what a fearful effect was that 
brief period likely to exercise over his fo* 
tore destiny? 

He threw himself into a chair, afud 
looked around, as if to be sure that he was 
not in some frightful dream. There wa9 
every thing just as he had left them; a 
cheerful fire blazing, and the pen not yet 
dry, with which he had written what he 
intended to be an eternal farewell to her 
who had caused all his unhappiness; but 
now, that object, for which he felt almost 
a dislike, had stepped between him and 
happiness, and he reflected with dismay 
that he might be condemmed to the wretch- 
ed fate of wearing out a dreary existence 
with her. 

He shuddered at the thought, and at 
that moment^ hie glance fell on the por- 
trait of Emily, placed before him on the 
table. Her dove-like eyes, seemed to look 
at him with that expression of affection and 
softness, which were their peculiar charac- 
teristic. The painter had caught the speak- 
ing look of her mouth, and had done justice 
to the extreme beauty of her countenance, 
which never struck Arlington with so pro- 
found a sense of admiration as at this mo- 
ment, when he felt he had probably lost 
her for ever. Scattered about the table* 
were various little gifts of hers, each, and 
all, endeared by some fond recollection. 
I'hey brought a gush of tenderness to his 
heart, and Arlington, the hitherto gay, and 
happy Arlington, felt unable to resist the 
emojons that overpowered him, and for 
the first time since his childhood, wept 
with uncontrollable anguish. 

All the confidential intercourse, and hap- 
py hours passed with Emily, seemed to 
flit before him; and then, came the thought 
^-the painful, mortifying thought — that 
henceforth she would banish him from her 
heart, and never think of him but with 
disgust and dislike. At one moment, he 
determined to write to her, and tell her all, 
but after a little reflection, he asked him- 
self—Could he— dare he, sully her pure 
mind, with the revelation of his unhallowed 
entanglement with a married woman!-— 
No; it was impossible. He then thought of 
writing to Lord Vavasour, and explaining 
the whole business to him; but, ought he to 
expose to the condemnation of another, the 
unfortunate woman who had caused all this 
misery by her unhappy attachment to him? 
No! it was more his duty to screen and 
protect her; and painful — wretched — as the 
performailce of that duty must render him^ 
he would not shrink from it. 

He attempted not to gloss over the hof* 
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rora of his situation; they were all exposed 
to bis view, and bitter were his feelins^s, 
as he contemplated their probable results. 
He expected every hour to receive a com- 
munication from Lady Walmer, and in 
this expectation, remained sunk in the 
chair into which he had thrown himself 
oo enterin(|r the chamber. 

More than once he fancied he bad caught 
the sound of footsteps in the corridor, and 
he started with all the trembling anxiety 
of the culprit who expects to bear his doom 
pronounced. But again the sounds died 
away-«-all was silent — and he sank back 
iato his previous state of benumbing torpor. 

At length, a thought flashed across his 
mind — the letter he had written to Lady 
Walmer, and placed in her hand, she 
would be sure to read it^would see how 
fondly, bow wholly, be was devoted to 
another; and if she possessed but one spark 
of generosity, or feminine delicacy, she 
would not — she could not — accept the sac- 
rifice which his being detected in her cham- 
ber had forced him to offer. No! she 
would fly his presence, rather than suffer 
faim to part-ike her lot; she would return to 
her relations, and remain with them, leav- 
ing him free to devote his future life to his 
adored Emily. There was happiness — 
there was rapture in the thought; and he 
blessed his stars for having written the 
letter. 

Hour after hour rolled heavily away; 
EDd, at leQgtli, the sound of persons mov- 
ing in the house was distinctly audible. 
Id the next minute, he heard a carriage 
driven to the door. His window command- 
ing a view of the sweep in front of the 
entrance to tlie vestibule, he drew aside 
the curtains, and saw Lord Walmer enter 
the travelling carriage which had pre- 
viously conveyed his suite; and then his 
valet de chambre having mounted the seat 
behind, it was driven away as rapidly as 
four poet horses could whirl it. 

This was death to his hopes, as it 
proved that all chance of explanation or 
reconciliation between the husband and 
wife was at an end. She was left — aban- 
doned—deserted — and he — he was the cause 
of all this. His temples throbbed, and his 
head ached, almost to bursting; the blood 
seemed to recede from his heart, and to 
mount to his brain; he felt a sense of suffo- 
cation that rendered the fresh air indispen* 
sable; and hastily changing his evening 
costume for one more appropriate, he de- 
scended the stairs, and rushed rather than 
walked, into the pleasure-grounds. 

It was one of those lovely bright clear. 



mornings, as rare as they are precious in 
our climate in winter; the dew drops gem- 
med the evergreen trees and shrubs, with 
which the grounds were thickly planted, 
and the bright hue of their verdure almost 
made one forget that it was not spring. 

The sun rose in unclouded splendor; the 
dew drops, reflecting its rays, sent forth a 
thousand brilliant sparkles; the birds ca- 
rolled their matin notes of joy, and sU 
nature seemed to put on fresh charms, as 
if refreshed by night. 

The freshness of the morning air, which 
fanned ttie forehead of Arlington, restored 
him to some degree of calmness; bat 
when, on looking around at the beautiful 
picturesque grounds, the thought that he 
was viewing them for the last time, pre- 
sented itself to his mind; and he felt, as 
did our first parent when about to be 
driven from Paradise, and cast** his last 
lingering look behind.** 

At a sudden turn of a walk, Arlington 
almost ran against some person, and at a 
glance, discovered that it was Emily. He 
stood as if transfixed to the spot, scarcely 
able in the confusion and agitation of the 
moment, to reply to her mild yet cordial 
greeting. 

The gentle girl, with looks beaming 
with affection and confidence, placed her 
arm within his, as she had been wont to 
do; and asked him why he, who was in 
general not an early riser, was abroad at 
that unusual hour? 

** But I suppose,** she ** continaed, 
*' this delicious morning tempted you, aa 
it did me, for I rarely venture out so soon, 
yet could not resist the impulse to stroll 
in the pleasure grounds, while yet the dew 
hangs trembling on the leaves and herbs* 
But surely you are ill!** said Emily, 
struck with the change in Arlington's 
countenance; your arm is tremulous, and 
your hand,** laying her own small, white 
and dimpled one on his, *' is quiteie fe- 
verish. I see, 1 know you are suffer- 
ing,'* said she, all hei tenderness excited 
by his evident indisposition; 'Met us re- 
turn directly to the bouse, for indeed, 
dear Arlington, you are unfit to be abroad.*' 

Her tenderness produced a violent re- 
vulsion in Arlington; his frame trembled, 
tears gushed to his eyes, and, no longer 
master of himself, he grasped the hands 
of Emily, and fixing his looks on her face, 
he passionately exclaimed, 

** Emily, dear adored Emily! if t&ie 
should be our last meeting, let me have 
the consolation, the only one that now 
awaits me, of carrying with me the persuft- 
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sion that you are convinced, that you— and 
you only — have ever been, can ever be — 
loved by me! Oh, let me implore you, 
however appearances may be against me, 
never to let this conviction pass from your 
mind!" 

It instantly recurred to Emily, that he 
referred to the scene of the song, two 
nights before, with Lady Walmer, when 
she had shown that she was distressed by 
it« Turning therefore to Arlington, she 
assured him with all the warmth of her 
gentle nature, that she doubted not, never 
could doubt his love; and intreated him 
to be convinced that he had her whole con- 
fidence. 

Overcome by this display of her aflfec- 
tion, and feeling how selfish, how cruel it 
was in him, under existing circumstances, 
to search to retain an interest in her heart, 
when it would so soon become her duty 
to banish him from it, he turned wildly 
from her, then pausing a moment, he 
seized her hand, and after passionately 
pressing it to his lips, abruptly hurried | 
away; leaving the aimable girl shocked 
and affected at his visible perturbation, 
which she wholly attributed to some vio- 
lent and sudden attack of fever. 

Arlington flew, rather than ran, to the 
house, and reached his chamber without 
encountering any of the family, Lord and 
Lady Vavasour not having yet left theirs. 
On his table, he found the following note, 
from Lady Walmer, and he tore it open 
almost with loathing: — 

" My doom is sealed: — Lord Walmer 
has left roe, and for ever; and too well do I 
know the hearts of those who have called 
tliemselves my friends, to doubt that they 
will turn from the disgraced and ruined 
wife, with even more alacrity than they 
sought her in her prosperous days. I can- 
not, dare not, face that world, whose idol 
I have so long been. 

** I wish to quit England for ever. Am 
I to count on you as my friend and pro- 
tector! or will you, like the rest of those 
who have flattered and lured me to destrac- 
tion, leave me to the ruin you have brought 

on my headi 1 shall go to , the 

third post from this, where I shall wait 
your presence, or your answer.** 

Every line of this letter excited fresh dis- 
gust in the mind of Arlington; the selfish- 
ness of the writer was so apparent, that he 
groaned in spirit when he reflected that 
the laws of honor compelled him to give 
Vol. L— 6 
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his protection to, and to pass his future 
days with her. How did he execrate the 
artificial state of society, which forged 
such laws^aws equally opposed to re- 
ligion and morality, yet the violation 
of which, would stamp him as a man, 
who deserted the woman he had ruined. 
Had Lady Walmer read the letter he 
had addressed to herl was the next thought 
of Arlington. If she had, and yet could 
continue to claim his protection, she must 
be indeed lost to every feeling of delicacy; 
and if she had not, and still counted on 
his afliection, how dreadful must be her 
anguish, whenever she chanced to discover 
this written proof of his indifference to 
herself, and strong love for another. 



CHAPTER XVL 

" Thoffe who make the opinion of the world the 
criterion of their eoiidiirt. are but too apt to neg- 
leci the dictateH of religion and couscicuce.'* 

On entering the house, he discovered 
from his valet de chambre, that Lady 
Walmer had left the house during his ab- 
sence from it; and this was some relief Co 
his feelings; but how was he to leave it? 
and what excuse could he give? He 
would fain have received letters demand- 
ing his immediate presence in London. 

No sooner had he formed this plan, than 
a note from Lord Vavasour, desiring to see 
him in the library, again threw him into a 
state of fresh agitation. He felt like a 
culprit going to receive his sentence of 
condemnation, as be entered the scene of 
so many happy hours; and the unusual stern- 
ness and severity depicted on the brow of 
Lord Vavasour, proclaimed that Arlingtca 
in him was to find no unprejudiced judge. 

A cold bow was the only mark of re- 
cognition Arlington met; he, who had 
been accustomed to be greeted by smiles 
and cordial shakes of the hand by Lord 
Vavasour. The difference shocked him, 
though he was prepared for a painful 
scene, by his consciousness of the tho- 
roughly unworthy aspect under which his 
conduct must appear to the eyes of another. 

** I have sent for you, Lord Arlington, 
on a most distressing subject,*' said Lord 
Vavasour; " but our relative situations 
render a frank explanation necessary, and 
give me the right of demanding it; though 
when your lordship will have read the let^ 
ter I now place in your hands, you will, 
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perhaps, think no explanation necessary, 
as, unfortunately, that^eems to render ex- 
cuse impossible." 

Thus saying, he presented to Arlington 
a letter, written that morning by Lord 
'Walmer, previous to his departure, detail- 
ing the scene of the night before, in the 
dressing-room of his wife, with his deter- 
mination of never more seeing her, adding, 
that he thought it a duty to inform Lord 
Vavasour of the shameful conduct of the 
affianced husband of his daughter, who, 
when within a few days of marriage with 
her, and beneath the same roof, could so 
far violate all the laws of delicacy, mor- 
als, and religion, as to be found concealed 
in the apartment of a married woman; a 
conduct, he asserted which left no room 
for doubt, or need for comment. 

Lord Walmer went on to state, how 
much he felt grieved, that this scandalous 
proceeding should have taken place be- 
neath the roof of Lord Vavasour, whose 
hospitality and confidence had been so 
shamefully abused. 

Arlington perused this letter with vary- 
ing and conflicting emotions; the truth of 
the allegations he could not refute; his 
pride and delicacy were deeply wounded, 
yet he shrank from even attempting to ex- 
culpate himself, at the expense of the wo- 
man who had caused all this misery. 

His silence, his agitation, and above all 
the expression of deep wretchedness im- 
printed on his countenance, excited a feel- 
ing of pity in the generous heart of Lord 
Vavasour, which quelled the angry emo- 
tions that had previously reigned there. 

He saw the struggle of Arlington, as he 
endeavored to speak, and, in a kinder tone, 
he suggested, that perhaps he might pre- 
fer wriiinir. Overcome by this change of 
manner, Arlington, no longer able to sup- 

tress his feelings, stated the whole case to 
lord Vavasour; he dwelt, with candor, on 
his former reprehensible passion for Lady 
Walmer, and on the pains he had taken to 
excite a return in her breast; he related 
how, influenced by the counsel of Des- 
brow, he had fled from London to avoid 
her, and how his whole heart having be- 
come devoted to Lady Emily, she had dri- 
ven every other image from his mind. 
Here, overpowered by the intensity of his 
feelings, the big drops burst from his eyes, 
while Lord Vavasour, touched by what 
he had heard, and what he saw, held out 
his hand to him, and uttered a few words 
of kindness. 

Arlington endeavored to recover some 
degree of composore, while he stated all 



that had occurred bet^c^n Lady Walmer 
and himself since her arrival. He thought 
that on such an occasion it would be no 
breach of confidence, to show her note, 
which he had forgotten to destroy, and 
related the contents of that which he had 
written in answer, with the intention of 
leaving it at her dressing-room door, when 
the arrival of Lord Walmer led to the fear- 
ful denoument already described. 

Lord Vavasour, who had lived too longr 
in the gav world, and partaken too much 
of its follies and vices, to feel as much 
shocked as perhaps a father ought to have 
felt on such an occasion, was more inclined 
to pity than condemn Arlington. 

All his censure was directed to Ladj 
W*almer, on whose conduct he passed a 
severe and justly merited condemnation, 
but with a generosity only to be apprecia- 
ted, by taking into consideration, the more 
than distaste — the positive antipathy — 
with which he now regarded that unhappy 
woman. Arlington intreated his forbear- 
ance, and reminded him that it was the 
professions of attachment, and the constant 
attentions, which he had lavished towards 
her some months before, that had engaged 
her aflfection — an affection which now 
would be the bane of his life. 

** I have brought this misery on my- 
self," said Arlinfirton, "and if 1 only were 
to suffer, I should bear it as a man; but, 
when I reflect how it involves the happi- 
ness of others, 1 sink before the blow. — 
Lady Walmer claims my protection; it is 
the only amends 1 can make her for hav- 
ing deprived her of fame, home, and con- 
sideration. Can 1, therefore, whatever the 
effort costs me, refuse to make ill" 

"This is madness, folly," replied Lord 
Vavasour; "«A«, and she alone, has in- 
duced this catastrophe. As yet too, she 
is unstained, save by levity and indelica- 
cy, both of which appear to me much 
more visible in her conduct than affection, 
Yo!ir protection, therefore, as you call it, 
will only plunge you both into actual 
guilt; and had she a particle of virtue, 
would she riot prefer enjoying the conso- 
lation of having sinned only in appearance, 
to claiming a sacrifice from you, which 
must set the seal of reprobation on bothi 
Go not to her: let her seek her family, who 
cannot abandon her at such a crisis: with 
them, or even alone, she will be more pro- 
tected than she can be by you; for the pro- 
tection which a lover oflfers to a married 
woman, so far from being one, only points 
her out as an adultress, and forfeits for 
ever her last claim to respectability. I 
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talk not to yoa of the matter in a religions 
^ or moral point of yjew/' continued Lord 
Vavasour; ** because, unfortunately, reli- 
gion an(f moralSf which ought to be our 
guides, in such cases, are seldom consi- 
dered; and worldly wisdom is the standard 
by which most men are influenced: but, in 
all points of view, let me intreat you not 
to add guilt to your imprudence. Avoid 
this woman, for her sake as well as your 
own, and all may yet he well.'' 

'* But can I refuse the protection she 
claims! Can I desert her who has lost all 
for my sakeV 

'* If she had yielded to your seduction, 
and abandoned her home for you, I grant 
that, according to the received usage on 
such occasions — nay, more, according to 
humanity, you could not desert t}ie woman 
you had ruined. But this is a totally dif- 
ferent case — you fled from her, to save her 
and yourself; she followed you, and you 
still resisted her arts. For now that you 
have told me your past position with 
her, I must say, that her conduct since she 
entered beneath my roof, has been as un- 
feeling as it has been indelicate. She in- 
veigles you to her dreHsing-room; you are 
surprised there, by her husband, and the 
consequences are, that he casts her from 
him: but are you to condemn yourself to a 
life of misery and guilt, because you have 
been weak enough to temporise with her 
during the last three days, when, had you 
shown more firmness, all this esclandre 
would have been saved.** 

•' True, true," groaned, rather than said 
Arlington, ** and never shall I forgive my- 
self for my folly, my infatuation! Why 
did I not openly show her, that my whole 
soul was devoted to another, and thus 
check, at once, every display or indication 
of her fatal partialityl Still I owe her 
reparation; and, however painful is the task 
of makinnr it, I must submit.** 

*^ While you are thinking so mnch of 
what is due to the feelings of this unwor- 
thy woman, you seem to have totally for- 
gotten those of my daughter,** said Lord 
Vavasour, angrily, *' whose affections you 
have engaged, and whose hand would have 
been yours, in a few brief days. What 
will be the feelings of my pure minded 
and innocent child, when she learns that 
the man with whom she hoped to pass her 
life, has fled with an adultress, and is liv- 
ing in Fin and shame.** 

** Oh! name it not, if yon would not 
drwe me mad,** said Arlington; ** 1 see — 
I feel — all the wretchedness I have Caused; 
and dare not contemplate it." 



"Can you then hesitate,** asked Lord 
Vavasour,'* which yon will doom to suffer; 
the young and spotless girl, who looks on 
you as her affianced husband, or the prac- 
tised coquette, who, spider like, has spun 
her web around you, until, like a helpless 
fly, you are entangled and destroyed. If 
you had a particle of affection for this 
worthless woman, you should have no re- 
monstrances from me, as I should consider 
you unworthy of thern; but, seeing you are 
only actuated by a misjudged sense of 
honor, I would save you, ere yet it be too 
late. Write to Lady Walmer, and refer 
her to the letter you placed in her hands, 
for a knowledge of your real sentiments; 
as those sentiments were expressed before 
she was compromised with her husband, 
she cannot doubt their sincerity, or expect 
that the detection, caused by her own im- 
propriety, ought to produce any change in 
them. She cannot, after such a letter, de- 
maud you to fly with her, and if she could, 
it would prove her too selfish and unwor* 
thy to be entitled even to pity.'* • 

Arlington*8 heart was so wholly devoted 
to Lady Emily, that he was ready to adopt 
any line of conduct consistent with honor, 
that could preserve him the inestimable 
boon of her hand. 

He, therefore, sal down to write to Lady 
Walmer, and with all the delicacy and 
generosity he so eminently possessed, after 
explaining his feelings, offered to divide 
his fortune with her, nay, to lay the whole 
of it at her feet; but that the affection be 
entertained for another, as well as his re- 
ligious and moral sentiments, must for 
ever preclude his giving her his personal 
protection. 

He had nearly concluded his letter, when 
a courier arrived, bringing him the painful 
intelligence of the sudden and dangerous 
illness of his father, who was seized by 
severe indisposition at Boulogne, on his 
return from a visit to the French capital, 
whence he was hurrying, to be present at 
the nuptials of his son. 

He hastily closed his letter, adding a 
line, to state that he was setting off to join 
Lord Heatherfield; and, having despatch- 
ed it, took an affeo4ionate, but agitated, 
leave of Lady Emily, her father, and mo- 
ther; and was, in half an hour from the 
courier*s reaching him, on his route to 
Dover. 

Lady Emily believed, that the agitation 
Arlington had betrayed, in their interview 
in the pleasure grounds, had been caused 
by his anxiety about his parent, and his 
regret at their approaching separation; and 
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her tenderness for him was enhanced hy 
this, as she considered it new proof of his 
affection for her. 

Lord Vavasour hoped, that she mig^ht 
never learn the scene of the night hefore, 
and carefully concealed all knowledge of it 
from his wife. 



CHAPTER XVIL 

**En cp qu'on Bpp«lln fnntaiiiin, amour, pspiiion, on 
Mit (i'.iu Pun part, inait on ignore ioujoura oil Ton 
arrivera.** 

Soon after Lady Walmerhad written, as 
alrendy stated, to Arlington^ in looking for 
something in her writing-case, the letter 
he had put into her hand the night before, 
and which, from the agitation she had 
ever since endured, had escaped her recol- 
lection, now met her vie*^. She had 
thrown it into tHe'writing'jnae; when Lord 
W aimer knocked at^the obQr; and now, 
having recognisi^d the writing, she opened 
it. Rage, jealousy, wounded vanity, al] 
rose up at the perusal of each line. Had 
■he then compromised herself for ever, for 
a man who thought only of another, and 
who avowed, even to her, the deep love that 
other had inRpiriMll Dreadful was the hur- 
ricane of pnsHion that now devastated the 
ill-governed mind of this unhappy woman; 
tears, burning tears of anger and mortifica- 
tion, rhased each other in torrents down 
hrr chi*eks, ns Hhn mentnlly vowed that her 
innocent rival should not triumph over her, 
and that, if she could not command the af- 
fection of Arlington, she would, at least, 
nevor n^linquish the right which she con- 
sidered the detection of her misconduct, 
gave her to his protection; and with the 
base selfishncits, thiit belongs but to the 
weak and the wicktHl, she determined to 
exact what she now knew must be the 
most painful sacrifice from him, namely, 
his accompanying her to some foreign land, 
where she hoped her shame might remain 
iin witnessed, at least, by those who had 
hitherto comp<^stMl her world, and whose 
altered looks she dared not encounter. 

The opinion of that world had been the 
onleal by which Lady Wulmer had always 
guided her own conduct, and judged that 
of others; the impropriety, or siiifulness 
of an action had never been taken into con- 
sideration, and her conscience had so long 
aUimboriMi, that its powers had become 
inert, and its whispers silenced. 

What will the world think of iti was 



the only question that ever snggested it- 
self to her mind; and hers was not a heart 
to be consoled by conscious innocence. If 
the clique she denominated the world, 
chose to turn their backs on her — a measure 
she knew them too well to doubt could not 
fail to occur, the moment her husband cast 
her from him — her reputation as a woman 
of honor, and fashion — terms not always 
synonymous — was irretrievably lost; for 
she felt that Lord Walroer would not hesi- 
tate to denounce her. All therefore, she 
could hope was, that in case of a divorce, 
a sense of honor might induce Lord Ar- 
lington to give her his name, and that in a 
foreign land she might take that place id 
society, which in England she could no 
longer expect to fill. All feeling of par- 
tiality for Arlington was now obliterated 
from her heart, ^because the vanity that 
governed that heart, had been wounded by 
his preference for another; but, in propor- 
tion to her indifference for him, became her 
fixed determination to attach him to her for 
life, by throwing herself on his generosity, 
and high — though perhaps, false — sense of 
honor; and thus, attain the end which love 
could never have accomplished. She con- 
ned over the scene which she meant to 
enact when he arrived; for of his arrival, 
she allowed herself not to doubt, as she read 
over and over again, the few lines he had 
placed on her table, before leaving her 
dressing-room, in which he offered to share 
the misfortune he had been the unwilling 
cause of drawing on her. 

** I will n^ver confess to him,'* said this 
heartless, and coarse-minded woman, ** that 
I have read the letter he brought to my 
door; I will pretend that in the agitation 
of the moment, I threw it into the fire; and 
when he comes, I will affect to take for 
granted that he still feels for me the same 
tenderness he profiBssed a few months 
ago." 

It is shocking to reflect to how many 
meannesses — nay, crimes — vanity may 
urge its votaries: to have it made apparent 
to the world, that Lord Arlington*s affection 
tor her had triumphed over his engage- 
ment to the young and beautiful Lady 
Kmily, Lady Walmer stooped to deception 
and aitifice, and quelled the angry feelings 
of her heart to enact the part of a loving 
and ruined woman, who had sacrificed all 
to affection. 

Calculating the time that Lord Arlington 
would arrive, she made a studied toilette 
for his reception. Her beautiful hair was 
;iiutfered to tall in confusion over the fair 
cheeks no longer tinged by rouge; her Ins- 
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troas eyes were taaght to adsnme a woe- 
fraught expfesaion, and her graceful per- 
son Tost none of its delicate proportions, 
in the elegant dishabille iu which it was 
attired. 

Hour after hour passed, and still Arling- 
ton arrived not; at length came the letter 
already known to our readers, the perusal 
of which threw Lady Walooer into pa- 
roxysms of rage and despair. When the 
first ebullitions of her anger were over, she 
gave instant orders for post horses, and 
set out for f)over> pursuing her route night 
and day, in the hope of overtaking Lord 
Arlington. Half dead with fatigue, she 
arrived there, at ueven o'clock in the 
morning, and learned that the steam-packet 
was to sail at ten. Ascertaining that Ar- 
lington was not at the inn where she stop- 
ped, she sent to the other, and discovered 
that he had arrived a few hours before, and 
was to embark in the vessel to sail that 
day. Her plans were instantly formed. 
She ordered a passage to be secured for 
herself and servants; and sent her carriage 
and lugi^ageon board immediately. Then, 
having in some degree refreshed herself 
by a bath and an hour's repose, she left 
the inn at the appointed time, enveloped 
iu a niantle and large shawl, her face con- 
cealed by a deep bonnet and veil, and lean- 
ing on the arm of her femme de chambre, 
proceeded to the pier. In a few minutes 
she saw Arlington arrive, and she con- 
trived to enter the vessel the moment after 
ho did. 

Finding a lady close to him, without 
any male assistant to hand her over the 
luggage that impeded her steps, he otfered 
her his hand, and had only touched hers 
when she fell into his arms fainting, or 
rather affecting to faint. 

He supported her, and assisted to lift 
her veil to give her air, when to his horror 
and dismay, he recognised in the insensi- 
ble form in his arms, the woman he least 
expected — least desired — to behold on 
earth. He felt as if his destiny was 
sealed; he turned with loathing from her, 
and humanity alone prevented his leaving 
her to the care of her maid, and the few 
persons around who were assisting her. 
She soon opened her eyes, and fixing them 
on him, exclaimed, ^^The surprise — the 
joy was too much for me; don't leave me 
for a moment, dear Arlington, or 1 shall 
expire." 

He was supporting her to the cabin, 
when he met Desbrow and his party; the 
embrace of Cecile, and the being mistaken 
for Lady Emily, was too much for the ex- 



hausted frame of Lady Walmer, and she 
now really suffered, what she had before 
merely affected, a faintness that nearly 
overcame her. 

To paint the feelincfsof Arlington would 
be impossible; he saw that his presence 
with Lady Walmer, under existing circum- 
stances, must stamp conviction on the 
minds of Desbrow and his party, that she 
was under his protection, and must con- 
firm every evil report respecting them. 
He knew that Mademoiselle de Bethune 
was the confidential friend of Lady Emily « 
and he felt the blush of shame mount to 
his cheek when he thought of her, and 
Lord Vavasour, hearing that he was thus 
publicly appearing with the woman to 
whom, only a few hours before, he had 
written to bid an eternal farewell. Who 
would— who could believe that the rencon« 
tre on board the packet was totally unex- 
pected on his part? 

All these thoughts passed through hit 
mind, filling it by turns, with anger, indig* 
nation, and sorrow, as he sat in his car- 
riage on deck, having refused to attend to 
the thrice repeated summons of Lady Wal- 
mer to descend to the cabin. 

Cecile remained on deck with her father, 
her tearful eyes often cast back to the 
white cliffs of England, where lay all her 
hopes, and her reflections little interrupted 
by the observations of the comte, who 
lamented that they had not sailed in one 
of the French packets, as their superiority 
over the English, in all respects, was, as 
he said, incontestible. Luckily, his ob- 
servations were expressed in tiis native 
language, otherwise he would have found 
many of those around disposed to con- 
tradict, though incapable of convincing, 
him; he having made up his mind that 
every thing French must be infinitely su- 
perior to every thing English, and as un- 
alterably determined never to conceal this 
liberal opinion. He repeatedly assured 
Cecile, that the nautical terms he heard 
passing around among the sailors, were 
barbarous, and grated on his ear; whereas 
in French, they were sonorous and harmo- 
nious. 

Cecile could not resist observing, that 
this must arise from his ignorance of the 
iariguage, ior^ as England had ever been 
mistress of the sea, the maritime terms 
must be analogous to the element to which 
they related. 

She touched on a tender subject, for the 
comte instantly and angrily told her, that 
he denied, and shoulcl always deny, that 
her favorite nation were masters of the 

6* 
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sea, as the French were always as ready 
to dispute the English rule over that wide 
domain, as they had ever been to meet 
them on the land, where the prowess of 
his countrymen had ^ined them such un- 
equalled and undeniable renown. 



CHAPTER XVIII. 

*' Perdre le bonbeur par m fautc, eat la peine !a 
pluf amArepour les penonnei qui ont de rima^i« 
nation. Uii ^vftnemont que le sort leur cnvoie. 
si a/TVeux qu*il soit; un inalheur dcMpp^r^, a par 
■on exc^c m^equelquecbosequi les calme; mais 
un bien perdu par leur faute, lour apparait sans 
eeme paNS dee ptua brillantei iniaffcfi; ellci le re- 
suscitent k ehaque instant, pour le perdre encore 
avec plui d'amertume, et recompo«ont leura doux 
rdvea pour les voir s'avanouir encore.** 

No sooner had the packet entered the 
port of Calais, than Lady Walmer ap- 
peared on deck, and placed herself so close 
to the carriage of Arlington, that he conld 
not quit it without coming in contact with 
her. 

The moment he left it, she addressed 
him, and having stated that she wished to 
have half an hour's conversation with him, 
requested that he would give her his arm 
to the inn. 

To refuse was impossible, though he 
heartly wished himself a thousand miles 
away from her, and having disembarked, 
they proceeded to the hotel. 

They were passed on their route to it, 
by Cecile and her father, which increased 
the moodiness and distaste already felt by 
Arlington, at being thus forced, as it were, 
to appear the protector of a woman, for 
whom he felt no sentiment allied to aflfec- 
tion; and the certainty that it would con- 
firm every evil report relative to them, and 
convey the most injurious impressions to 
the mind of Emily's friend. Mademoiselle 
de Bethune, increased his discontent. 

Lady Walmer perceived all that was 
passing in his mind; but vanity and selfish- 
ness silenced female delicacy and pride, 
and induced her to affect not to have ob- 
served his coldness. 

Arrived at the hotel, she addressed Ar- 
lington as follows, who listened to her 
with dread, if not with disgust. 

•' You appeared surprised when you 
saw me on board of the packet, but, if you 
reflect for a moment on the terrible, the 
humiliating, position in which you have 
placed me. you must admit, that having 
lost all claim to the protection of my hus- 
band or relations, I must now seek it 
from you, and on you alone, I must also 



rely for comfort and consolation. Do nivt 
interrupt me, as I see you wish to do, by 
telling me that it was /, and not you, that 
led to this catastrophe, by inviting you to 
the interview which terminated so fatally. 
This defence however is but a mere so* 
phistry; for, you must admit, I should 
never have sought that interview had yoa 
not, by a series of attentions and protesta- 
tions, excited in my breast a passion to 
to which it had before been a stranger. 
It is true, you fled from me, but you told 
me it was the excess of your attachment 
that led you to make this sacrifice to my 
peace. Your prudence came too late, for 
my affections were irrecoverably youn, 
but they were not yielded unsought; and 
all the fearful results that have followed 
are to he attributed solely to your incon- 
stancy, and my too great devotion. Judg^ 
ing of your heart by my own, I thought 
that yours could not fail to return to its 
allegiance, the moment we met, and that 
you should be assured of my undiminished 
attachment; indeed, your conduct, up to 
the last fatal evening at Lord Vavasour's, 
confirmed me in this illusion. Through 
my infatuated affection for you, I have for- 
feited my place in society, my home, my 
friends, and all that I most valued; and 
now, you would barbarously desert the 
woman you have ruined, and deprived of 
all natural and legitimate protection.** 

A violent burst of tears interrupted the 
speaker; and Arlington, actuated by pity 
and remorse, endeavoured to mitigate her 
affliction. 

Her reproaches — ^her anger — he might 
have borne; but her tears, and unprotected 
situation, appealed too strongly to his ge- 
nerous nature to be resisted. 

To the few words of attempted conso- 
lation, which he tried to utter, she replied, 
by saying, ** it now only remains for yon, 
to tell me that you love, and that you are 
engaged to wed another; but, remember, 
that no Vows which you have sworn to 
her, can be stronger than those which 
you plighted to me a few short months 
ago, and which I, trusting in your honor, 
foolishly, fatally, believed. Has this new 
object of your love, sacrificed for you, sta- 
tion, reputation, home, and friendsl Is 
she cast on the world, a dishonored, deso- 
late woman? No! Surrounded by friends, 
and supported by an approving conscience, 
she will soon forget you, while I," — and 
here, another passionate burst of tears in- 
terrupted Lady Walmer, and achieved the 
conquest of the pity, though not the love, 
of Arlington; for this last, even at that 
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moment, he felt was for ever fixed on 
£mily. 

'i he tears — the agitation of Lady Wal- 
mer — the picture she had drawn of her 
own si luation— overcame all his better re- 
solutions, and he pledged himself to pro- 
tect her: but he shuddered while he made 
the vow, for a presentiment told him that 
he was sealing his own misery and ruin. 

A woman, who possessed one spark of 
generosity, would never have accepted 
this forced sacrifice; and a woman, who 
had the least particle of delicacy, would 
never have exacted it; but unhappily for 
.him, he had found a woman, whose world- 
liness of mind had conquered not only 
virtue, but generosity and all feminine 
feeling, and who only thought of repairing, 
as well as she could, the mischief she had 
entailed on herself. 

8he anticipated the almost certainty of 
Lord Walmer*s seeking a divorce, and 
felt that her only chance of obtaining any- 
thing like a position in society, must be, 
by becoming the wife of Arlington. 

To accomplish this point, there was 
nothing she would not do; and though 
she saw but too plainly, that all her pow- 
er over his heart was at an end, she was 
content to owe to pity, that which she 
could no longer hope from love: and now, 
that his word was pledged to protect her, 
she felt certain of the rest. 

Arlington told her, that he was going 
to his father, at Boulogne; '^ and you 
would not surely,** said he, (in a tone 
that would have spoken reproaches to any 
other heart than hers,) *' follow me to his 
sick bedV* 

" No! certainly;" said Lady Walmer, 
"I will remain here, until I hear from you, 
as 1 count on your honor for joining mc, 
or letting me go to you, the moment your 
father is well enough to dispense with 
your attendance,** 

Arlington set out immediately for Bou- 
logne, and no one that saw his parting 
with Lady Walmer, would have believed 
that he had just pledged himself to her for 
life, much less that a few months before, 
he was, or thought he was, desperately in 
love with her. But love cannot exist 
without esteem; the passion that assumes 
its semblance, and imposes on its votaries, 
no more resembles the true feeling, than 
▼ice resembles virtue. 

He pursued his route to Boulogne, with 
feelings of indescribable anguish; he tried 
not to think of Emily, now that he had 
for ever lost her, but she rose up continu- 
ally to memory, in all her purity and 



beauty, and he almost cursed himself for 
having consented to the sacrifice Lady 
Waluier had demanded. 

His anxiety about his father could 
alone divert his thoughts from the i .ir 
object that had so uninterruptedly occu- 
pied them for the last three months; and, 
as he drew near Boulogne, a thousand ap- 
prehensions filled his mind. 

He felt many a pang at the idea of 
what his father would think, when he 
came to know that the marriage, which 
he had anticipated with such delight, 
was now broken oflf for ever, and by a 
liaison with a married woman; a circum- 
stance in itself alone, calculated to grieve 
and shock any parent, hut especially a man 
of such high moral and religious sentiments, 
as the Marquis of Heatherfield. 

All this affectionate ielative*s tender- 
ness, kindness and indulgence recurred to 
his mind at that moment — and Jww was 
he about to repay him? 

Better was the pang which his heart 
sustained, when he reflected that Emily 
and his father, the two persons he had 
most loved, and who had most loved him, 
would both be rendered wretched by his 
conduct; which had solely been the result 
of his own folly, and of the neglect of the 
principles instilled into him by his parent, 
in seeking to illume a guilty passion in 
the breast of a married wonian. 

Who has ever strayed from the paths 
of virtue, without feeling a remorse, that 
if it atones not for, at least, avenges the 
sin? We should be lenient in our stric- 
tures on such sinners, because their own 
consciences must have whispered more 
bitter reproaches than we could utter, or 
else they are too insensible for ours to 
reach them. 

Arlington found, on arriving at the inn, 
that his father had fallen into a slumber 
half an hour before, and still slept; but 
the two physicians told him to prepare 
himself for the worst, as a few hours must 
terminate the existence of the marquis. 

** Is there no remedy that might nrolong 
his life for even a few weeksV* askea the aN 
fectionate son, his heart lacerated at the 
thought of 80 soon losing his father. But 
the doctors explained to him that all re- 
medies were vain; and ho seated himself 
by the side of the bed, to watch, with all 
the intensity of aflfection, the troubled 
slumber of the dying man. 

There lay, pale and attenuated, that 
noble countenance, which had never looked 
at him in anger; the high and intellectual 
forehead, nearly as colorless as the few 
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silver locks that shaded it, and the mouth, 
vhere smiles had so often greeted him, 
now drawn into an expression of bo- 
dily pain. The pale lips moved, and inar- 
ticulate sounds escaped them, in which 
the words " My son," were uttered, and 
in a few minutes aftf»r, he awoko, and Ar- 
lington concealed himself behind the cur- 
tain, that his father might be prepared for 
his arrival. 

The meeting was most touching, and 
his son felt nearly overpowered, when the 
dying man, pressing his hand within his, 
told him that he felt he had but a few hours 
to live. 

'* But they are peaceful hours, my dear 
child,'* said he, ** for I have, I trust in the 
Almighty, prepared for them as well as 
our too frail natures will allow a sinful 
man to do. I die happy in the thought 
that you will soon be united to an amiable 
and virtuous woman, who possesses your 
affections; and that you w:ll be saved 
from the snares and temptations to which 
you have hitherto been exposed. I have 
trembled for you, my dear Arlinnion, 
Vihen 1 have heard of your paying attention 
to married women; but, thank God, that 
is now ail over, and 1 have cause to be 
proud of, and satisfied with, my son. 1 
should have liked to have seen you mar- 
ried, but the will of God be done! the de- 
aired event will be only postponed for a 
few months, and I shall die in the convic- 
tion that you will be happy." 

What were Arlington's feelings, at hear- 
ing this most unmerited congratulation? 
Every word of affection and confidence 
apoke reproaches to his soul; and when 
he reflected that death alone could save his 
father from the bitter knowledge.of his al- 
tered position, he shuddered at the alterna- 
tive of either desiring that event, or, if his 
life should be prolonged, of forfeiting for 
ever his esteem and affection. Kvery 
crime begets others, neither foreseen or to 
be avoided; and they who violate one duty, 
find themselves placed in opposition to 
many others. 

When his father again fell into a slum- 
ber, Arlington left his chamber, and hav- 
ing entered a saloon, with the intention of 
writing to Desbrow, an English newspa- 
per caught his eye, and, almost uncon- 
sciously, he ran over its columns. 

An article headed " Extraordinary Es- 
clandre in High Life!" attracted his atten- 
tion, and he had only read a few lines, 
when he found an exaggerated account of 
his own liaison, and its consequences, 
detailed, with the additional iniormatioD, 



that the injured husband was 8eekia|r 
leo^al redress, and that the Lady W* — the 
initials only of the names of the parties 
having been given — had fled to the Conti- 
nent with Lord A. '' What makes the 
pffair still more remarkable (the journal 
proceeded to state) is, that the gallant gay 
Lothario was on the point of marriage with 
the beautiful and accomplished daughter 
of Lord V. beneath whose roof, the detec- 
tion of his guilty attachment to Lady W. 
took place,*' 

Arlington felt the blush of shame moont 
to his very temples, at this public expo- 
sure of his name, and supposed crime; 
the notoriety thus given to it, binding him 
still more to the unfortunate sharer in it, 
to whom he every hour felt a stronger re- 
pugnance — a repugnance which, unknow- 
ing her real character, he blamed himself 
for feeling, now that she was thrown so 
wholly on his protection. Lord Vavasour 
— Emily! — what would they ihinkl There 
was madness in the reflection; and his 
brain burned, and bis pulse beat with 
agony as he thought of them. If his fa- 
ther had seen this paragraph! *'But, God 
be thanked!" ejaculated Arlington, *'he has 
been spared this blow, and will die in 
happy ignorance of my folly, my worse 
than folly." 

He put the newspaper into the fire, that 
none of the attendants of his father should 
^ee it, and wrote a long letter to Desbrow, 
in which he detailed to him the whole 
state of his position, with his determina- 
tion to expiate the injury he had unwil- 
lingly committed towards Lady Walmer 
by making the sacrifice she had demanded, 
of devoting himself to her for the rest of his 
life — *' a life,*' wrote Arlington, '* which 
must be henceforth wretched, for my whole 
heart and soul are Emily's and the sen- 
timent I feel towards the unfortunate 
woman I have ruined, approaches much 
nearer to dislike than affection. The pu- 
rity, the strong moral principles of Emily, 
have created an attachment in my breast, 
that never can be effaced; and yet, such is 
my fate, that, while worshipping her good 
qualities, I am forced to nursue a line of 
conduct so totally opposed to them, that I 
must not only forfeit her affection, but lose 
for ever her esteem. The lover who flies 
with the adored object whom ho has 
plunged in guilt, must have many a bitter 
moment, which not all the blandishments 
of passion can sooth; judge, then, of the 
misery of him, who Hies from the woman 
he adores and respects, to live with one— 
but, no! 1 will not finish the cruel sen- 
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tence; too well will yoar mind supply the 
harsh words, that pity for Lady Walmer 
precludes me from writing.'* 

He had only despatched his letter to 
Deshrow, when a courier arrived with a 

fiacket from Lady Walmer, containing a 
etter lilted with lamentations on his ab- 
sence, and sending him a newspaper, in 
which was the statement that he had read. 
" You see," wrote Lady W. '* our posi- 
tion is now publicly known; and conse- 
quently, your protection is become more 
than ever necessary to me. Ifyour father 
is not very ill, could you not come here, 
though but for a day or two; or let me join 
you in Boulogne, where I could remain 
incognitdV 

Disgust was the predominant feeling in 
Ar1ington*8 mind, as he perused her un- 
feminine and indelicate letter; the gross 
selfishness of it, the want of pride and 
dignity, with which she forced her claims 
CD his protection, formed such an odious 
contrast to the lovely and pure-minded 
Emily, the modest and delicate proofs of 
whose preference for him, had so often re- 
curred to his recollection, that he threw the 
letter and newspaper to/a^ether into the 
flames; and it was not without a violent 
effort that he so far conquered his disgust, 
as to write a few lines to Lady Walmer, 
B^yi'igf that he could not leave his father 
for an hour, and exhorted her not to come 
to Boulogne. 

Two or three days passed; each, finding 
tlie Marquis of Heatherfield still more ex- 
hausted, and making it more evident that 
he was rapidly approaching that '' bourne 
whence no traveller returns." Arlington 
Dever left him; and lavished those atten- 
tions that affection only can bestow, to 
smooth the bed of death. 

Lady Walmer continued to write to him 
almost daily, expressing her impatience 
at their continued separation; and com- 
plaining that she was hecome an object of 
curiosity to all the persons arriving from 
England, which rendered his presence 
still more desirable. 

Every expression of impatience struck 
Arlington as an iridicationof her desire for 
the death of the father, whose life he would 
willingly have sacrificed his own to pro- 
lou.; and this added to his repugnance to 
her. He destroyed her letters the moment 
he had read them; and he felt as if it were 
a profanation of the dying bed, to receive, 
while in attendance on it, the demonstra- 
tions of a guilty passion. 

Lord Heatherfield spoke continually of 
Emily, called her his dear daughter, gave 



the most affectionate messages for her to 
his son, and delivered to him the valu- 
able gifts he had purchased at Paris, as 
wedding presents for her, little imagining 
that he was directing daggers to the heart 
of Arlington. In hia dying blessing, he 
joined their names, and having thanked 
his dear son for having made his last mo- 
ments happy, resigned his soul to his 
Creator, with the humble confidence of a 
true Christian. 

Though Arlington had heen for some 
days prepared to lose him, he could not 
witness his dissolution, without bitter and 
profound regret; and, as he contemplated 
the venerable head which had so nobly 
merited the coronet of his ancestors, and 
never even imagined an action unworthy 
of it, or them, he shrank back from the re- 
flection of how differently he should sup- 
port its honors, when, in defiance of every 
moral and religious precept, he should be 
the companion of an adultress, an exile 
from his country; or, if he remained in 
England, bearing the brand of reprobation 
on his brow, and setting the worst exam- 
ple to those whom his high station, aiid 
great wealth, made dependent on him. 

The bed of death is always a scene to 
awaken salutary reflections, even in the 
most hardened. Who can behold, with- 
out deep emotion, the pale and inanimate 
features where life lately shone, and 
thought manifested itself, now cold and 
rigid as marble, alike insensible to our 
regret or indifferencel There are the eyes 
that loved to gaze on us, but which shall 
look on us no more, now sealed by death; 
the lips that were wont to smile at our ap- 
proach, or to greet us with words of af- 
fection, now closed for ever; and the hand 
that often grasped our own with friend- 
ship's warmth, now cold and helpless, 
having ** forgot its cunning." Where is 
the spirit that animated the senseless clay 
before usi — that clay which resembles so 
much yet alas! is so fearfully unlike, what 
we loved. Questions of deep import rise 
from the soul to the lips, when gazing on 
the corse of one dear to us — questions, 
that death only can solve; and dreadful 
would be our feeling, under such trials, did 
not religion bold furth the blessed hope of 
"another, and a better world," where we 
shall meet those who have preceded us to 
the grave, and whose departure has caused 
us so many tears. 

Can all the boasted power of reason 
and philosophy offer a balm like religion 
under such afflictions? Ask the mourner 
and he will tell yoii, that the hope &{ a 
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reanioii hereafter, alone consoles him; for 
reason, without this blessed hope, could 
only enable him to see the extent of his 
loss, and philosophy coald but teach him 
to support It with patience. It is religion 
the blessed compact between God and man 
which points to another and a better 
\irorld, and is the only anchor on which 
hope can rest when sorrow assails it. 
They who have not mourned over the bed 
of death, where lay the remains of the ob- 
ject dearest to them on earth, cannot feel 
with what yearning, the heart of the 
wretched survivor turns from this life to 
the life to come. As it is only in sickness 
that we feel the value of medicine, so is 
it only in sorrow, when all earthly hope 
fails, that the soul turns to religion for sup- 
port and consolation. 



CHAPTER XIX. 

*' Pride and poverty are the two worst coropaniono 
that ran inent. They live in a Rtato of continual 
warfare, ami the nacrifice they make to pach other, 
like tho«>e made by enemicH, to egiablish a hoi- 
low truce, only serve to increase ttieir discord." 

We left Desbrow in London anxiously 
expectinor the explanation of his friend, 
but his suspense was of short duration; 
for ere three days had elapsed, the news- 
papers announced the contirmation of his 
worst fears, and explained the presence of 
Lady VValmer and Arlincrton on board the 
packet, by stating that they had eloped to 
the conlinent together. 

The letter of Arlington, which reached 
Desbrow in due time, convinced him that 
hir* friend was more unfortunate than 
guilty, in this unhappy entanrrlement, 
and excited his warmest sympathy an<i 
pity. He was too well aware of the pre- 
dominant failing in Arlingrton's character, 
which was a yielding weakness of nature, 
and infirmity of purpose, that made him 
the slave to the passions of others, rather 
than to his own, not to feel the inutility of 
urging him to separate from Lady Walmer 
and now that a false principle of honor led 
him to sacrifice himself to this unworthy 
woman, Desbrow knew it would be una- 
vailini* to counsel him. 

Like all weak people, Arlington could 
be ohKt nate when he imagined he was 
perforiniuga duty; ihough had he possessed 
a less share of weakness, he must have 
quickly perceived that his conduct in the 
present instance, was far from deserving this 
denomination, for, in reality, it was equally 



o])po8ed to reason and to virtue. Bnt they 
who live much in the ^reat world are but 
too apt to adopt its artificial codes, which 
are so often the very antipodes of those of 
morality and religion, that the practice of 
both is utterly incompatible. 

Desbrow could therefore only lament the 
fate of his friend, without the power of ex- 
tricating him, as he knew that the fear of 
the world*s dread laugh, or sneer, had more 
influence over the mind of that friend, than 
all the precepts which morality and reli« 
gion could utter. He wrote a kind letter 
to Arlington, and having engaged Lord 
Ayrshire to accompany him to Desbrow 
Hall, they left London together, cheered 
by letters from Cecile, stating her safe 
arrival in the Faubourg St. Germaine. 

We shall leave Lord Ayrshire and Des- 
brow leading a rational life in the country, 
planning improvements in the house and 
park of the latter, and Desbrow munifi- 
cently dispensing a portion of his vast 
wealth in ameliorating the condition of the 
poor in his neighbourhood. Schools were 
founded, charitable institutions were en- 
dowed, and employment given to all who 
were willing to work. 

Arranging the suite of apartments, in- 
tended for Cecile, became the favorite 
task of Desbrow: all that a refined taste* 
joined to a devoted attachment could in- 
vent, was lavished hero; and Lord Ayr- 
shire, in consequence of his mere intimate 
knowledge of the habits of Mademoiselle 
de Bethune, was continually consulted by 
her anxious lover, with respect to the varioos 
alterations. The preparations made to re- 
ceive a bride in the mansion that is to be her 
home, by the enamoured lover, are always 
rich, if not tasteful, in proportion to the 
degree of affection of him who plans 
them; Deshrow's was manifested by the 
execution of all that elegance and comfort 
could suorgest: and, as the work advanced, 
he enjoyed many anticipations of happi- 
ness, at the idea of the gratification Cecile 
would experience, when she came to take 
possession of the Hall as its mistress. 

While the future was thus being ar- 
ranged for her, the present offered any 
but a cheering appearance, and it required 
all the gay visions of hope, which pointed 
to England and Desbrow, to enable her to 
support with patience her abode in Paris. 

The Hotel de Bethune, in the Rue de 
Varennes, Faubourg St. Germaine, is one 
of the most vast in Paris; situated enire 
cour etjardin, it presents a splendid fapade 
and the extent of its numerous suites of 
apartments, with the painted ceilings, and 
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gilt cornices and architraves, remind the 
beholder of the former ^andeur of the 
proprietors of tliis palace. But, alas! time, 
and revolutionary violence, had touched the 
pile externally, and internally, with un- 
gentle hands; and if enough ornament re- 
mains to remind the gazer of past wealth 
and grandeur, the dilapidations, which ou 
every side meet the eye bear witness of 
present poverty. 

Cecile sighed as she contrasted this 
gloomy residence of fallen greatness, with 
file orderly and comfortable mansions of 
her dear adopted country; and when her 
father called on her to admire the vast ex- 
tent of the rooms, and the carving and gild- 
ing which decorated them, remarking how 
superior they were to the small houses, 
and mesquin ornaments of thepetits salons 
in England, she listened in silence to his 

Eraises of France, and all that was French, 
eartily wishing herself back in the coun- 
try, to which he was so little inclined to 
do justice. 

The pride and the finances of the Comte 
de fiethune, were little in accord with each 
other; while the first flourit«hed with a luxu- 
riance worthy of the feudal times, the sec- 
ond hardly enabled him to occupy one 
wing of the hotel of his ancestors, and he 
preferred bavin? the rest of the vast man- 
sion empty, and falling daily to decay, to 
letting a portion of it to any of the many 
respectable persons, who proposed to be- 
come his tenants. 

As the old Swiss porter threw back the 
porte cocher, to give them entrance, and 
removed his bonnet de coton, with an 
air in which curiosity mingled with respect, 
Cecile could almost fancy she was entering 
some ruined chateau a la Radcliffe, and as 
the wheels rattled over the pavement, 
overgrown with grass and herbs, she felt 
almost like a prisoner, about to enter his 
dungeon. Havinor ascended the peristyle, 
over the massive door of which, the arms 
of De Bethnno shone in all the splendor of 
blazonry, being the only mark of repara- 
tion visible to the eye, they passed through 
the salle d*entree, the tessellated marble 
pavement of which, returned the sound of 
their footsteps in hollow reverberations. 
The domestics came forward to welcome 
them more cordially, hut much less re- 
spectfully, than English servants receive 
their employers, and Cecile was surprised 
at the familiarity with which they treated 
her haughty father. 

The establishment consisted of a saper- 
annaated maitre d'hotel; a femme de charge, 
the tremuioQB movements of whose head 



and hands, bore evidence of the years she 
had numbered; a slipper-shod damsel, with 
a silk kerchief, tastefully twisted round her 
head, who was the aid and eleve of the 
femme de charge; and a young man, with 
top-boots, and a tarnished livery, who acted 
in the double capacity of footman and 
groom. The cook brought up the rear; he 
was a cotemporary of the maitre d'hotel 
and femme de charge, and all three seem- 
ed nearly coeval with the hotel; his bon- 
net de coton, and apron, were of a less pure 
white than could be desired; his coteau was 
conspicuous at his ceinture, and his fingers 
and nostrils betrayed their frequent contact 
with snuff, in so evident a manner, as to 
be no less disgusting to the palates of those 
who might be condemned to partake of hie 
plats, than injurious to his own. 

Madame le Moine examined Cecile 
through her spectacles, and pronounced 
her the image of her grdudmother, except 
that her nose was not retrousse, her mouth 
beaucoup, plus petite, and her eyes plus 
grands, and that she had not ies cheveux 
dores of Madame la Comtesse! 

The comte listened with complacency, 
while Cecile at that moment, contemplated 
the portrait of her grandmother, as pointed 
out by Le Moine, and observing the red 
hair, upturned nose, large mouth, and 
squinting eyes, which rendered it an ex- 
traordinary specimen of ugliness, was 
tempted to laugh at the compliment. 

The ante-room was graced with a large 
stove, which served the double capacity of 
table and cupboard; on it were placed 
sundry brushes, a cork-screw, some cigars, 
and a large lump of bees-wax, which the 
frotteur had left there, and which the heat 
had sent in streams over the brushes, &c. A a 
old lame parrot, who screamed most loud- 
ly from his cage, and a few straight-back- 
ed chairs, completed the ensemble of this 
chamber of all works, which led to the 
grand suite of apartments. The salon's, 
with their vast and dingy mirrors, which 
might be said to give only sombre reflec- 
tions; the faded velvet, and damask hang- 
ings of the walls the discolored girandoles 
and lustres, the carved gilt sofas and fau- 
teuils, and the cumbrous screens, formed a 
dreary picture, fn which the sylph-like 
form of the beautiful Cecile, seemed to 
pass like a sunbeam through the grate of a 
prison, rendering the gloom of all around 
still more visible. 

**Ah, Dieu Mercie! I am once more 
chez moi,^' exclaimed the Comte de B^ 
I thune, as throwing himself into a large 
I bergere, he looked complacently around 
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him; a cloud of dust arose from the long 
onbrushed cushions of the beroere that 
nearly enveloped him, but which interrupt- 
ed not his self-congratulations. ^* 1 can 
now breathe freely in these spacious and 
lofty salons, and am not half suffocated by 
the smell of that alK)miiiable coal, which 
the English seem to like so much.*' 

While commenting on the coals, a large 
damp trunk of a tree was smouldering on 
the bronze dogs, in the open chimney, 
sending forth more smoke than heat, and 
emitting an odor that Cecile would gladly 
have exchanged for the worst coal that 
England could produce, while the smoke 
brought tears to her eyes. 

"One really never knows the value of 
this country,'* continued the comte, *' until 
one has been out of it, and France never 
appeared so delightful to me, as now that 
I compare its agrements witli those of Eng- 
land." 

A suppressed sigh from Cecile, was the 
only answer; and after reposing himself 
for a few minutes in the bergere, in which 
he had intrenched himself, and from which 
he rose covered with the accumulated dust 
of months, the comte conducted his daugh- 
ter to her chambre a coucher. 

The faded splendor of this apartment 
was in perfect keeping with the salons; 
pale blue velvet lined the panels, bearing 
scarcely a vestige of their original celes- 
tial hue, and the mouldings which incased 
them, representing groups of Cupids sport- 
ing among flowers, were nearly black, in- 
stead of wearing their once bright golden 
lustre. The lofty mirrors, from which 
much of the quicksilver had retreated, 
showed a thousand fantastic figures; and 
the high canopied bed, crowned with its 
coronet and plumes, now nearly black, 
from the accumulation of damp and dust 
bore striking proofs of the power of time 
and neglect. 

This chamber, which, like all the others 
occupied by the comte, opened on a marble 
terrace, that descended to what had once 
been a garden, bnt which now presented a 
vast wilderness of decayed trees, stunted 
shrubs, and flowers running wild, with 
scattered patches of vegetables, cultivated 
by the porter, to amuse his leisure hours, 
and improve his pot au feu. 

The look of desolation and discomfort, 
which her chamber presented, struck a chill 
to the feelings of Cecile; and when Mad- 
ame le Moine told her, ih^ishe was to have 
the honor of assisting at her toilette, Ce- 
cile thought, with a sigh of regret, of the 
neat bed-rooms, and comfortable dressing- 



rooms she had hitherto been accustomed 
to, as well as of the intelligent and active 
femme de chambre, who had waited on her 
from infancy at Lord Ayrshire*s« 

Her father told her, that she must ap- 
pear in an elegant demi toilette, as he 
(thould take her to pay one or two visits in 
the evening: and having left her to prepare 
for dinner, she despatched the momentous 
aflair of dressing, as quickly as she could, 
giving as little trouble to her aged as- 
sistant as possible, whose hands being left 
nearly unemployed, her tongue was more 
at liberty to enjoy that bavardage in which 
French servants are so fond of indulging. 

She congratulated mademoiselle on the 
happiness of being at length restored to 
her native country; pitied her for the 
many years she had been condemned to 
live out of it; and rejoiced that she had 
never been doomed to quit her chert pairU^ 
la belle France^ which not even the terrible 
Revolution could make her abandon. 

The respectful deference of English 
servants towards their employers, had not 
prepared Cecile for the familiarity of 
Madame le Moine, which sh^ received 
with a cold civility, that sent that old 
dame to complain to the maitre d'hotel, 
and cuisinier that mademoiselle was une 
veritable Jnglaisef proud, cold, and formal. 

The Comte de liethune laraenteJ, when 
his daughter made her appearance, that 
there had not been time to get her a 
chapeau from Herbault, and a robe from 
Victorine, as she was scarcely presentable 
he observed, in her toilette a I'Anglaise; 
but he promised to ask Madame la Du- 
chesse de Montcalm, to order what was 
necessary for her, as it was of the utmost 
importance that she should be bien mine to 
win the suffrages of her Parisian connex- 
ions. The importance he attached to her 
dress, impressed Cecile with the truth of 
all she had ever heard, of the l^gerete and 
frivolity of most of the individuals of the 
nation, to which her father belonged; and 
a smile almost betrayed her thoughts, of 
which, if he observed it, luckily, a sum- 
mons to dinner prevented his demanding 
the cause. 

Her father led her to the salle-a-roanger 
with a gravity and ceremony, which, how- 
ever it might mark his respect for her, was 
little calculated to excite either her cordi- 
ality or cheerfulness. 

This apartment, like the rest of the 
suite, was vast and lofty; the walls were 
stuccoed to imitate jaune antique marble, 
and a fountain at each side of the buflfet, 
with large lions' heads, which bad now 
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forgrotten to pour forth their accustomed 
tribute of water, but which still contjnued 
with distended jaws, to grin at tlie specta- 
tors, added to the cold aspect of this nearly 
deserted banquet-hall. 

A small table of two covers occupied 
the centre; and the maitre d*h6tel, and 
Tslet de pied, were ranged in due order. 

Unlike the generality of heroines, who 
are supposed or stated to be, superior to 
the infirmities of humanity, Cecile really 
felt hungry; and, though certain reminis- 
cences of the cook's propensity to snuff, 
did cross her mind, her appetite compelled 
her to eat. The soup de vermicelle ciair, 
was guiltless of any taste, save of the 
tepid water of which it was composed; 
the vol au vent, a la financi6re, was filled 
wholly with cretes de coq; and the friture 
de poulet, peeping out from a wilderness 
of fried parsley, looked so flaccid instead 
of being crisp, that she could not venture 
to taste it. The fricandeau a Poseil, was 
equally untempting; and Cecile saw the 
first course, to which her father did ample 
justice, disappear, leaving her appetite 
unsatisfied. 

The second service presented three 
Toasted thrushes, enveloped in covers of 
bacon and surrounded by a forest of water- 
eresses; cardans a la raoelle de bceuf half 
cold, and des oeufs a la niege, resembling 
•oap suds much more than snow, with 
omelet sucre, and petits pains a la duchesse. 

To eat a thrush, Cecile felt would be im- 
possible, as they, of all the tuneful, fea- 
thered choir, were her especial favorites, 
from the tameness with which they hop- 
ped near the window of her dear home, at 
Lord Ayrshire's. Gladly would our poor 
heroine have hailed the appearance of a 
plain cutlet of mutton, a wing of a chicken 
Doiled or roast, or in short, of any simple 
▼land to allay the pangs of hunger which 
really assailed her; but the plats before 
her bore such evident marks of having 
occupied the fingers of the old artiste de 
cuisine, that she turned with loathing from 
them; and while eating a morsel of bread, 
was forced to listen to the praises, which 
her father lavished on each dish, and his 
•elf congratulations at having escaped 
from la cuisine Anglaise. Bechamel his 
cook, he pronounced to be un veritabU or- 
Hsie de Ptincien regime, of which so few 
(and judKihfir from this specimen, Cecile 
thought luckily,) remains; for the conite 
declared, that the influx of the English, 
Russians and Germans^ had destroyed the 
Biodern cuisine in France, by introducing 
Vol. I.— 7 



their barbarous national dishes, and strong 
sauces. 



CHAPTER XX. 

*' Yei, tliere are real ronumers— I have aeen 
A fiir. aad %\f\, mild tuffRring and serene; 
Attention through the day her dutica claimad. 
And to t>e uaefu* as resigned she aimed; 
Neat V she dressed, nor vainly seemed t* expect. 
Pity for grief, or pardon fbr neglect; 
But when her weariod parents sank to aleep, 
She sought her place tu medi'ate and weep; 
Then to hf>r mind was al the past displayed. 
That faithflil memory brings to eorrow*s aid; 
Por then she thought on one regretted youth. 
Her tender trust, and his unquestioned trutti; 
In every place she wand er*d where they'd been. 
And sadly sacred held the partiag sceiMi'* 

When Lord Vavasour read in the public 
journals the statement of the elopement of 
Arlington with Lady Walmer, he totally 
disbelieTed it. He however removed the 
papers from the library table, lest Emily 
might see them, and when questioned by 
Lady Vavasour who had received the 
news from Mrs. Preston, her ehronique 
geandaJetue ambukmte, as Lord Vavasour 
used to call her, he stoutly denied the fact 
and laughed at it, as one of the innumera- 
ble false rumors so frequently circulated 
in the journals. 

When the time had elapsed which would' 
admit of a letter arriving from Arlington, 
Emily oast an. anxious eye at the post- 
bag, each morning, when her father un- 
locked it at the breakfast table; and dis- 
appointment clouded her brow, when day 
sfter day passed without bringing any 
tidings of him. 

At length a letter arrived, and Lord 
Vavasour having incautiously announced 
that it was from Arlington, Emily fixed 
her eyes on his face, while he eagerly tore 
it open, and ran his eyes over the contents. 
She saw the color mount to his cheeks, 
and the expression of his countenance 
vary from anger to contempt, and then 
subside into pity; and a secret presenti- 
ment of evil filled her^roind. 

Lady Vavasour, who had also observed 
the efl*ect Arlington's letter produced on 
her husband, could hardly repress her im- 
patience to demand the cause, and, with 
this impatience, was mingled^ sort of half 
triumph, that her predictions, snd those of 
her oracle, Mrs. Preston, had been veriflcMl, 
for it app«>ared certain that the letter most 
contain disagreeable intelliger.oe. 

How many are there in Uie world, like 
Lady Vavasour, who, though without any 
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peeoliar malice in their natares, yet, hav- 
ing predicted evil of some one, rejoice 
that their predictions are verified — predic- 
tions often made only in the spirit of oppo- 
sition, to some too partial friend of the 
person who excites them. 

Lady Vavasour sincerely loved her 
daughter, and knew that her happiness 
depended on her nnion with Arlington; 
and yet, such is poor weak human nature — 
having pronounced a bad opinion of him, 
in opposition to her husband's too favor- 
able one, she was not sorry to find her 
opinion borne out; and — shall we confess 
itt^-almost the first thought which occur- 
red to her liege lord, on perceiving the let- 
ter, was, the triumph it would afford to his 
wife, who would henceforth be more than 
ever disposed to maintain her own opin- 
ions, or rather those of Mrs. Preston, in 
opposition to his. 

A few minutes* reflection, however, soon 
turned the current of his thoughts to his 
daughter, and he looked at her with such 
an involuntary expression of affection and 
pity, that she rose from the table, and ap- 
proaching him, timidly intreated that he 
would tell her if the letter from Lord Ar- 
lington contained any very painful intelli- 
gence. 

The paleness of her cheek, and the deep 
anxiety pictured in her looks, alarmed the 
affectionate father, who, embracing her 
fondly, replied, that Arlington was well, 
and that he would speak to her more fully 
of the letter, as soon as they should have 
returned from their ride. 

Emily having left the room, he told 
Lady Vavasour, that the prospect of their 
daughter's marriage with Arlington was at 
an end; but intreated that she would not 
loach on the subject with Emily, until he 
had broken it to her. 

•* Well, Lord Vavasour,*' exclaimed his 
wife, **I trust yon will pay more attention 
to my opinion, another time; I told you he 
was onworthy of our child; — you see I 
waa ri^ht;— bat you were so obstinately 
determined on thinking well of him, that 
joa would not listen to my representation. 
Nay, more, I could have informed you that 
aomething very remarkable, and, I dare 
•ay very indecorous, took place in this 
bousa— yes. Lord Vavasour, beneath our 
ren roof— for Mrs. Preston's maid, was 
told by Lady Walmer's maid, that when 
aba went to her lady on the morning of 
bar departure from here, she found her not 
in her chamber, and on going to the corri- 
dor, taw her slip into Tiord Arlington's 
loooit whara aha lemained only a minutes 



that, curious to know why she went there, 
the maid slid into the room on tiptoes, and 
found it empty, and a letter, in her lady'a 
writing, addressed to Lord Arlington, on 
the table, of which it was evident her lady 
herself had been the bearer. Lord Wal- 
mer left this house without seeing his 
wife, though they were, apparently, on the 
best terms when they wished us good* 
night; so it's quite clear, that some very 
improper detH:tion must have taken place, 
and so Mrs. Preston informed me the next 
day, but 1 knew it was useless to tell yoa, 
as you were so determined to think well 
of your favorite. Lord Arlington." 

*^ You were right, my dear," replied 
Lord Vavasour; ^* as, however true the in- 
telligence might be, the source from which 
it emanated— the gossip of two ladies' 
maids — ^rendered it unfit for my ears, as 
well as for yours, and proves what 1 have 
often told you, that Mrs. Preston is really 
a most unsafe and gossipping woman, too 
little delicate as to the means of procuring 
information, and too much given to sees 
that which is the most unprofitable— scan* 
dal and family secrets." 

Lord Vavasour turned over and over 
again in his mind, the best mode of break* 
ing the bad news he had to communicate 
to Emily. He sent for her to the library, 
and having seated her by his side, took her 
hand affectionately within his, and thus 
addressed her. 

** When 1 sanctioned your union with 
Lord Arlington, my dear child, J believed 
him to be as faultless in morals, as he is 
agreeable and amiable in manners. I have 
been deceived, and he is no longer worthy 
of your affection, or of your hand. The 
avowal of his unworthinesa comes from 
himself; from another, I should have re- 
fused to credit it; but there is now no 
room for doubt, and you, my dear Emily, 
must think of him no more, except as one 
who, however entitled to our pity, can no 
longer claim our respect." 

** But is there no possibility, my father, 
that Lord Arlington may not be able to 
justify what now, perhaps, appears so 
much against him 1 No ! he cannot surely 
be such a hypocrite, as to have seemed to 
love and reverence virtue and honor, while 
he was violating either !" 

The varying color of her cheek, the 
trembling movement of her lips, and the 
eager glance with which she regarded her 
father, convinced him of the fearful anxiety 
with which she awaited his answer to this 
question; and bis heart felt for hers, aa 
he told her there was no hope. 
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**ATid can I then no lon{rer esteem 
himt** exclaimed the agitated girl; ^*all 
eUe I could have borne;** and tears, bitter 
tears, chased each other in torrents from 
her eyes. 

Lord Yavasonr, after a few moments* 
reflection, and witnessing the vain eflforts 
of his daughter, to suppress the anguish 
that nearly overpowered her, suddenly 
formed the resolution of acquainting her 
with the real state of Arlington's feelings 
and position, to the details of which she 
listened with breathless anxiety. 

Now was revealed to her the cause of 
his perturbation, the morning of their ren- 
contre in the pleasure-grounds; his embar- 
rassment in the presence of Lady Wal- 
mer; — all stood disclosed, and pity, warm, 
tender pity, for Arlington, usurped the 
place of every other fftcling in her breast. 

'* Oh, do not be angry with him, my 
dear father !'* said Emily; **see you not 
that he has erred from misjudged senti- 
ments of honor 1 Henceforth, let us think 
of him with kindness and pity, for he can 
now never be aught to us; but let me thank 
you, for giving me the consolation of 
knowing that the man I considered as my 
future husband, was not a hypocrite; and 
that, though erring, deeply erring, he is 
more entitled to our pity, than to blame." 

Emily dried the tears that, in spite of 
all her good resolutions, still continued to 
gush from her eyes; and, trying to call up 
a faint smile, though the attempt proved a 
failure, she kissed her father*s cheek, and 
sought the sanctuary of her chamber, there 
to weep over, not her own cruel disap- 
pointment, but the misery, which her 
heart and her reason equally told her was 
■eserved for him she had so fondly loved. 
_ The assurance that Arlington still che- 
rished her image in his breast, excited her 
pity for him still more, though it soothed 
tier feelings; for the youthful and pure 
mind turns with aflfright and disgust from 
the first proofs of deception that are forced 
on its inexperience. He had so often 
strengthened her principles of morality, by 
the expression of his own, that she ^dared 
Dot contemplate the possibility of his hav- 
ing been practising on her innocence, by a 
display of virtues foreign to his character; 
and it was a relief to her to know, that he 
had not aooght guilt, though he was like- 
ly to pay its bitter penalty. 

After an hour devoted to tears, which 
eased her oppressed heart, she sought for 
consolation, where alone it can be found, 
in supplication to the Diety; who, know- 
ing the weakness of his creatures, can yield 



them a pardon and pity, that their eqaallr 
erring fellow mortals seldom can accord. 
When she arose from her knees, her feel« 
ings were calmed, and she firmly resolved 
that he who was henceforth to be the com- 
panion of the wife of another, should 
never be thought of by her, save as a friend 
once loved, but, for ever lost* 

The destiny of woman is to suffer; and 
she who escapes sorrow, may be said to 
be exempt from the penalties which fall to 
the lot of her sex. But to suffer in silence, 
hiding the barbed arrow in their breants, is 
reserved for those women only, whose rea- 
soning powers are strengthened by religion, 
and whose tenderness of heart is fortified 
by courage and resignation. 

Emily, with the simplicity of a child, 
possessed all the high character of an in- 
tellectual woman. She remembered that 
she had duties to perform towards her pa- 
rents, which no selfish indulgence of her 
own regrets, ought to prevent her fulfilling ; 
and she exerted every faculty to appear 
cheerful and contented in their presence, 
(hough, in the solitude of her chamber, un- 
bidden thoughts of one whom she ought to 
forget, would but too often intrude, fading 
her cheek, and dimming the lustre of her 
eye. 



CHAPTER XXL 

**S>ttch if man*! unhafipy condition, that thouirh ths 
wttaknem of the heart has a prevailinf power 
over the Rtrensth of the head, yet the strenitth of 
the head hat but small force againatthe weakneas 
of the heart.** 

Arlingtoit, or Heatherfield, as we must 
now call him, with a sorrowful heart pre- 
pared to accompany the last remains of hie 
father to England, that he might see them 
laid in the tomb of his ancestors. He 
wrote a few lines to Lady Walmer, stating 
his intention, and repeating that, this last 
duty towards his parents performed, he 
would return to her. 

His journey was a melancholy one; and 
the reflections it occasioned in his mind, 
made him turn with still increased disgust 
from the prospect of a seclusion with her 
who was henceforth to be his companion. 

From the moment that he reached the 
last fifty miles of the route to Heatherfield 
the symptoms of respectful sympathy of 
the inhabitants of each town and village, 
became more marked. The late Marquis 
of Heatherfield was known and beloved 
by ally and when the funeral procestum 
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arrired at ^e town of Heatherfield, the 
property of the House of Arlington, some 
naodreds of the tenantrj, on horseback, 
and in moorninff, came forward to join it. 
The children of the charity schools, and 
the poor supported by the late lord's 
bounty, met the caralcade near the church; 
and grief marked the demeanor of all, 
from the old and infirm, whom h\h benefi- 
cence had fed, to the youn^ and helpless, 
to whom he extended the blessings of 
education. 

There is none of our religious ceremo- 
nies, so imposing as the funeral service — 
that last doty of the living to the dead — 
and never was it more impressively pone 
through, than on this occasion. The 
minister who read it, had, for thirty years, 
heen the constant witness and agent, of 
the judicious benevolence of Atm, he was 
now consigning to the grave; and they, who 
stood around it, had all, in a greater or 
less degree, experienced his munificence. 
The deep grief of Lord Heatherfield ex- 
cited their affection and sympathy; as they 
attributed wholly to the loss of his father, 
that which had another, and perhaps, even 
more poignant source. 

When the clergyman came to the pas- 
sage, ** Man that is born of a woman hath 
but a short time to live, and is full of 
misery; he cometh op, and is cut down 
like a flower; he fleeth, as it were a 
shadow; and never continueth in one 
stay;*' Arlington felt that this true picture 
of the brevity of human life, was conso- 
latory to his wounded feelings; for now, 
that the future offered him nothing but an 
existence of exile and shame, he had a 
morbid gratification, in contemplating the 
probability of its short duration. 

But when the earth was thrown on the 
coffin, every thought connected with self, 
was banished from his mind; and he 
seemed again to feel the pressure of his 
father's hand, and to hear his last blessing 
as the body slowly descended into the 
vault, and in a few minutes receded from 
his sight. Casting his tearful eyes, to take 
a last look at it, he discerned the vacant 
place which his own coffin would occupy, 
and the bitter thought rushed upon his 
mind — «' Shall /be followed to the grave 
by a mourning son, and troops of lament- 
ing friendst Ah no! all I can hope for, is 
pity; for my weakness and folly have de- 
prived me of affection and respect." 

The worthy Dean Vandeleur, joined 
him ill the church-yard, and there was a 
gravity and coldness visible, even through 
the regret that he displayed for the lota of 



his patron and friend, as he saluted the 
new proprietor of Heatherfield. Coi)- 
science, that ev^r wakeful remembrancer^ 
whispered to Heatherfield the cause of bis 
coldness, from one who had loved him 
from his birth; the statements in the news- 
papers had made known his position, 
withont its extenuating points; and he felt 
the blush of shame mount to his temples, 
as he thought, that while paying the last 
duties to his father, he was looked on as 
adulterer. The deep grief depicted in the 
countenance and maner of Lord Heather- 
field, touched the chord of sympathy in the 
heart of the excellent Dean Vandeleur, 
who relaxed from his coldness, and while 
accompanying Heatherfield to his carria^, 
announced his intention of calling on him 
the following day. 

The entry of Lord Heatherfield into hie 
paternal home, was marked by the silence 
and tears of his dependents. They too 
had heard of his elopement, and while 
deeply sorrowing for the excellent master 
they had lost, they had to deplore the od- 
worthiness of his successor. The old 
gray-headed servants who met him in 
the hall, could not utter a welcome, and 
he fancied their hoary locks reproached 
him for bringing sin and scandal to the 
home of his fathers. He mentally vowed 
that she who had caused his fall from re- 
spectability, should never come to Heath- 
erfield, or occupy the place of his virtuous 
mother; and this resolution seemed to 
soothe his wounded feelings. 

When Heatherfield rose in the morning' 
and opened his windows, the beauty of the 
landscape attracted his admiration; the 
undulations of the ground of the park, 
the groups of trees, and the clear rapid 
river that reflected them, all claimed hit 
pleased attention. ^* How Emily wonld 
have likfd this place!" was the involuntary 
thought that suggested itself; and thee 
came a waking dream of the happiness he 
was once so near enjoying, of conducting 
her to Heatherfield as its happy mistress, 
blessed, and blessing all his numerous 
dependents. 

For a few minutes, he forgot the misery 
of his altered position, in the picture his 
imagination had created; but soon returned 
his recollection of the fearful reality, and 
he directed his glance towards the steeple 
of the church — seen through the trees— 
where he had placed the remains of his 
father the night before, that by being re- 
minded of death, he might bear with less 
bitterness, the life his own folly had rob" 
bed ef every charm. 
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They must have snflTered deeply who 
tarn to the grave for consolation: a few 
weeks agro, Heatherfield wonid have 
•hrank from sach a contemplation, for then, 
life oflfered him a brilliant and unclouded 
prospect; but now, though he had unbound- 
ed wealth, high station, ancient descent, 
with youth, and health, yet all were insuf- 
ficient to bestow one hour of happiness: 
and to this state, he had reduced himself 
by his own misconduct! 

While at his solitary breakfast, he 
looked over the newspapers, and his own 
name in laree characters, headincr a lead- 
ing article, drew his attention. He found 
it to be an account of his arrival at Dover, 
with the funeral cortege of the late lament- 
ed Marauis, whose sudden dissolution, it 
was added, had been caused by the shock 
occasioned by a late elopement fn high 
life. The paper dropped from his hand, 
and anger and indignation filled his mind; 
but a few minutes reflection taught him to 
conquer those feelings, as he considered 
that all, who by one false step lay them- 
selves open to censure, must expect to be 
the continual objects of its lash, even when 
they no longer merit it; and, thouffh, hap- 
pily for him, the statement was untrue, it 
might have been but too well-founded had 
his father known his real position, as who 
eould tell what mighi have been the fatal 
effects on an exhausted frame like his, had 
the truth been disclosed to him. Heath- 
erfield thanked providence again and again, 
that this additional misery was spared 
him, and that his. lamented father died in 
happy ignorance of his enthralment. 

The will of the late Marquis of Heath- 
erfield was read the day after his inter- 
ment, in the presence of Dean Vandeleur, 
the solicitor from London, and the agent 
of the estates. The landed property was 
strictly entailed on the male heir, but the 
funded and personal fortune, which was 
very large, was, with the exception of a 
few legacies to friends, and provisions for 
all his servants, bequeathed to his son. A 
eodicil had been added three days before 
his death, in which the worthy old peer 
stated, that to signalise his gratification at 
the marriage his dear son Charles John 
Augustus, Lord Arlington, was on the eve 
of contracting with the Lady Emily Va- 
Tasour, he bequeathed to her all the jew- 
els that were not heir-looms in the family, 
and he declared it to be his desire that the 
marriage between the said Charles John 
Augustus, Lord Arlington, and the said 
Lady Emily Vavasour, be solemnised in 



three months after his decease, and he 
prayed God to bless both his children. 

When this codicil was read aloud. Lord 
Heatherfield fell the blood rush to his face, 
as it receded quickly from his heart. A 
sense of deep gratification at his father's 
high sense of the merit of Emily, was the 
first feeling; but then came the conscious- 
ness that ne had lost her for ever, and 
shame tfiat his position with regard to her 
should be thus exposed to those present 
at the perusal of the will. The good Dean 
looked at him with wonder, and the soli- 
citor and agent stole glances of astonish- 
ment at each other, of which the conscious- 
ness of his own painful situation, rendered 
Heatherfield still more observant. 

When left alone with Dean Vandeleur, 
he requested that worthy divine to continue 
to be the dispenser of all the charities hith- 
erto supported by the late lord. 

**I shall be away from England for 
some time,*' said Arlington; ** and I wish 
my absence to be as little felt as possible 
by my tenants and the poor, so I beg that 
you will not be sparing of my purse; as 
an absentee owes at least this compensa- 
tion to those who depend on him, if cir- 
cumstances compel him to live in another 
country." 

Such was the effect produced on Dean 
Vandeleur's mind, by his interview with 
Lord Heatherfield, that on talking it over 
with his wife, he expressed his conviction, 
that whatever might be the guilt of that 
nobleman, he still retained a moral sensi- 
tiveness and benevolence incompatible 
with a vicious mind. 

*^ Did I not say, mydearDean,"Veplied 
the good-natured wife, ** that you judged 
him too severely. I have loved him from 
his childhood, and though I do not like to 
speak against my sex, yet I roust say that 
1 am sure the wicked woman who seduced 
him, is more to be blamed than he." 

** How strange is it," said the Dean, 
** that all you women are more given to 
throw censure on your own sex than on 
ours; there is no esprit de sex amongst you." 

** I deny it,'' said the kind-hearted Mrs. 
Vandeleur; ** but in this instance, knowinor 
Lord Heatherfield from his boyhood, and 
having witnessed a thousand instances of 
his goodness of heart, I must naturally be 
more inclined to impute blame to the lady, 
whom 1 do not know, than to him. Be- 
sides, in such ca^es, our sex are more to 
be blamed than yourv; our education, our 
habits, render such crimes more serious in 
our eyeif, than in yours; and a woman who 
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breaks Uiroa|[1i the most sacred do ties tu 
gratify a grail ty passion, becomes a re- 
proach to womanhood, and, as such, is 
▼iewed by as all, wilh more disdain than 
pity." 

**That is what I object to,^* said the 
Dean. ** I would have you show more 
pitj, and less disdain; and, above all, 
while yon visit an erring woman with 
such severity, I would not have you re- 
ceive with Kindness the cause of her er* 
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rors. 

When Dean Vandeleur left Lord Heath- 
erfield, the latter had a long interview 
with his steward, to whom he gave in- 
structions as to all he wished done in his 
absence. He then sent for the housekeep- 
er, Mrs. Davenport, who had been his 
mother's fen.me de chambre at his birth, 
and since the death of her mistress, had 
filled her present situation. This worthy 
old woman loved her young lord, as she 
called him, with a sincerity rarely to be 
met with, in these our modern days, when 
civilisation has weakened the bonds that 
formerly united master and servant. Nout 
avons change tout cela. But have we 
changed it for the betterl Our servants 
are now become bad copies of ourselves; 
they can perceive with lynx-eyes our 
vices, and copy them but too faithfully; 
while our virtues are not so apparent to 
their perception, and consequently are less 
followed. 

Mrs. Davenport's respectful courtesies, 
and hopes that his lordship found every 
thing in good order, being ended, she 
begged that she might be permitted to re- 
sign her situation, and retire to a cottage 
in the village, which she intended to rent.** 

•'This will be very inconvenient indeed 
to me, Mrs. Davenport,** said Lord Heath- 
erfield; '^ for, as I may be some years on 
the continent, it would have been a great 
satisfaction to me, to know that you were 
here." 

'^ Then your lordship is not coming to 
reside hereV* said Mrs. Davenport; '* in 
that case, I certainly can remain.** 

Then feeling that she had said some- 
thinff improper, she immediately added, 
blushing deeply while she spoke, ** Your 
lordship beiuif absent from England, I 
•hall have so much less to do, that I can 
retain my situation until your lordship's 
return.** 

Ht-aih^rfield felt all that was passing in 
htft ffjind, and blushed too in presence ol 
this resfKrctable old woman, whose cha- 
griru at th<« thoncrht of seeing his exem- 
^y ifiotiiej:*8 place filled by her^ who was 



to be the companion of his futnre years, 
he cnuld well understand and respect. 

When he had made all the necess^rv ar- 
rangements for his absence, Lord Httath* 
erfield wandered from room to room, like 
an unquiet spirit: each object reminded 
him of other, aiid happier days; the silence 
and repose that reigned around, the me- 
mentoes of the lately dead, and of his m<H 
ther, scattered through the apartments 
they had orcnpied, invested the place with 
a sanctity in his eyes; and as he dwelt on 
their portraits, almost starting into life 
from the canvass, and beaming i^ith the 
same benignant looks of affection, with 
which they had been wont to regard him* 
he felt how they would have shrunk from 
him, could they have known the guilty al- 
liance he hart pledged himself to form — an 
alliance which must ever banish him from 
the home of his ancestors. 

He sought relief from the sadness that 
overpowered him, by packing up with his 
own hands, the jewels bequeathed to Emi* 
ly Vavasour by his father. They had all 
been worn by his mother, and though 
much less costly than the splendid family 
jewels, which were heir-looms, and bad 
descended from father to son. for several 
generations, yet they were highly valuable, 
and chosen with great taste. A bracelet, 
containing a fine enamel miniature of the 
late Lord Heatherfield, was amongst the 
ornaments; it was painted when that noble- 
man was about the actual age of his son, 
and the family resemblance was so strik- 
ing, that except for the difference of dress, 
it might have passed for a portrait of the 
present lord. 

For a moment, Heatherfield, as he gazed 
on it, was tempted to keep it back; but a 
feeling he could not well define, induced 
him to send it with the other ornaments. 
He looked at each, and all, and pressed 
them to his lips, as he thought they would 
be touched by Emily, and a vague sense 
of pleasure at the idea, that these inani- 
mate objects would be a sort of family 
compact between her and him, soothed his 
mind. 

The casket containing the jewel?, and a 
copy of the will, was sent to Lord Vava- 
sour, with a letter from Heatherfi* Id, ia 
which he slated his position and f» elin^, 
with a frankness and touching truth, well 
calculated to excite the piiy and regret of 
th* good-natured man to whom it was ad- 
dressed; he added, that he was leaving 
England, prohnbly for ever, and should 
have embarked ere that letter reached its 
destination; a statement which he made 
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in the intention of prerenting the jewels 
being returned. 

Lord HealherHeld left his home with 
feeling of hitter regret; nerer had it ap- 
peared so beautiful in his eyes, as now, 
when he was bidding it adieu, perhaps for 
eter; and he gazed upon its outspreading 
woods and lawns, as if he was taking a 
last leare of dear friends. 

A few minutes before he quitted Hea- 
therfield, he received a letter, announcing 
that Lord Walmer had commenced legal 
proceedings against him, so that he had 
DOW all the scandalous publicity of a trial 
hanging over his head, from which he 
shrank with almost womanly sensitife- 
Dess. 

To avoid passing through London, he 
crossed the country, and late at night, was 
descending the steep hill near to — 
where his route was impeded by a crowd 
collected round a travelling carriage and 
stagecoach, which had (owing to the dark- 
ness of the night, or the inattention of the 
coachman or postilion) come in violent 
contact, and the carriage being the lighter 
of the two, had yielded to the shock, and 
was upset. 

*^ The gentleman is killed!** vociferated 
some of the persons aronnd the carriage, 
while others asserted that he was only 
stunned, from the violence of the overturn- 
ing. 

Heatherfield jumped oat of his chaise, 
atid attended by his valet de chambre, ap- 
proached the carriage of the stranger, to 
see if he could be of any assistance. He 
found him supported by his servant, in a 
state of total insensibility, his face nearly 
covered by the blood which was gushing 
from a wound in his head; the agitated 
domestic urging the crowd around to send 
off to — , for a surgeon, or entreating 
the coachman and guard of the stage-coach, 
to take his master to , while they 

asserted that the coach was too much in- 
jured to proceed, and one of the wheels of 
the carriage in which was the stranger, 
havinsr come off— that could not be nsed. 

Heaihei field proposed to the servant to 
remove his master into his carriage, and 
assisted him in the operation, and having 
bound up the head of the wqunded man, 
to staunch ihe blood which flowed so pro- 
fusely, he helped to support him during 

tlieir route to , having sent on his 

own servant on one of the post-horses, to 
order an apartment to be made ready, and 
a surgeon in attendance. A few faint 
moans were the only indications of life 
given by the sufferer. Heatherfield felt 



his pulse, which was so weak, as to be al- 
most imperceptible, and he feared he would 
expire, before they arrived at — . The 
whole affair had been so hurried, that he 
had not inquired of the servant the name 
of his master, and the poor man appeared 
so overcome with alarm, as also from 
some severe contusions which he had re» 
ceived, that Heatherfield asked him do 
questions. 

Arrived at , he assisted in bear* 

ing the unfortunate stranger to the cham- 
ber prepared for him, where a surgeon and 
doctor were soon in attendance. Lord 
Heatherfield's dress and hands were lite- 
rally drenched with blood, and he started 
as he beheld his own image in a mirror^ 
when passing through the room; but what 
was his horror and astonishment, when 
lights were brought close to the wounded 
man, and the blood removed from his face, 
he discovered him to be — Lord Walmer. 
The surgeon, after a long examination* 
prononnced that a concussion of the brain 
had taken place; and that sach was the 
weakness of the patient, from the exces- 
sive loss of blood, that a few hours mast 
terminate his sufferings. 

To describe Lord Heatherfield *s feel- 
ings, at seeing stretched before him on the 
bed of death, the man whom he had 
(though unintentionally) injured, would 
be impossible. Remorse and regret, were 
mingled in his heart, as he looked at the 
dying sufferer, whose hand had often clasp- 
ed his in amity, and of whose hospitality 
he had so often partaken. Had he never 
known him, this catastrophe might not 
have occurred — so thought Heatherfieldy 
as with the sensitiveness which belongs 
to remorse, he conjured up all that could 
still more increase the bitterness of hie 
feelings. He left not the side of Lord 
Walmer for the whole night, while the 
medical people tried all means that art 
coald dictate to afford him relief, hut all 
was in vain, for he breathed his last as 
day dawned, withont having once opened 
his eyes, or given any proof of life, except 
faint groans, from the moment of the aeci- 
deiit, which terminated so fatally. 

Nearly exhausted by mental agitation 
and bodily fatigue, Heatherfield left the 
chamber of death, and threw himself on a 
bed, where he sank into a heavy slumbeff 
in which the scene that had just occurred* 
was acted over again in dreams, with all 
the fantastic horrors that dreams alone can 
create. Lady W^almer appe«red to hie 
excited imagination, her cheeks pale as 
I death; her hair dishevelled, and her eyes 
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gltriof, witb « poniard in her hand, which 
she firtit struck into the bo^om of Emily 
Vavasour, and then drawing forth the reek- 
ing weapon, stabbed her husband, whose 
blood spouted over his murdress and Hea- 
therfield; who awoke shuddering with hor- 
ror, his brow bedewed witb cold perspira* 
tion, and sick at heart, as the painful 
reality of the death of Lord Walmer re- 
curred to his recollection. 

The moment of awaking, after the first 
night of any loss or catastrophe, is always 
dreadful. The feelings return with renewed 

Soignancy to the evil, forgotten for a few 
ours in slumber, and the physical force 
the frame has received from repose, renders 
th« mind more alive to the suffering, which 
the torpor of exhaustion had previously 
blunted, though not subdued. 

He made many attempts before he could 
write to Lady Walmer; but at length he 
stated to her the event that had taken place, 
which he broke to her as gently as he 
eould. His remorse was too deep, to ad- 
mit of his repressing the expressions it 
dictated, and bitterly did he accuse him- 
self, for ever bavin? abused the hospitality 
of Lord Walmer, by addressing vows of 
love to his wife, who ought to have been 
sacred in his eyes, from the confidence 
with which the husband received and trust- 
ed him. How diflferently did Lord Hea- 
therfield now view his past conduct! A 
few months before, such is the force of 
example and evil contact, he would have 
seen nothing very heinous in it; every 
joung man of fashion of hie acquaintance 
made love to some married woman, and 
in most cases, those ladies were the wives 
of their friends, as it is only in such cases 
that facilities are afforded for forming such 
unhallowed attachments, fiut since Hta- 
therfield had left his London associates, 
and yielded to the beneficial effects of a 
pure and virtuous affection, he had learned 
to think otherwise; and his eyes once 
opened to the enormity of vice, however it 
may be gilded over by conventional tem- 
porising, he could never again contemplate 
It without disgust, or practise it without 
self-reproach and shame. Still the worldly 
weakness of being guided by a false princi- 
ple of honor, adhered to him, and to this 
was he ready to sacrifice not only his own 
happiness, but that of another, dearer, far 
dearer to him than self. 



CHAPTER XXn. 

** Pari! I ville de |irestige, oH le regard Mt Jafe, oA 
I'apparence est nine; oil la beautd eat dana la 
tournur*!, la oonduite dana lea manidrea, Teaprit 
djina le bon coAt; ott lea pretenticma d^imtttrent, 
oft rhomme le pliia diaiingu6 roufitde aeKqualitda 
priraitivea et a'efforce d*ea imiter d'inipoa«ibl«a k 
aon naturel; oA la vie ««t un long combat entre 
un caractdre de naitaance qu'on aubit, et un car- 
actdre d'adoptioii qu'on s*iinpo»e ; oft chacun est 
en travail d'bypocriai* ; oft Teaprit Idger ae fUt 
pMant. oft chacun vit dea autre* avec de la for- 
tuncimite celui qui lecopie.eteniprunte M>uvent 
le eoatuine qu'on lui a voi<. Ville de gravea foUes 
et d'innocentea faueaette !'* 

Ckcilk dk Bkthunk attended her father 
to the Duchesse de Montcalm, where she 
found assembled a party, chosen purpose- 
ly to meet her. 

Madame la Duchesse's hotel, in the 
Faubourg St. Germaine, was one of the 
last strong-holds of the ancient regime; 
the fortune of the duchesse, enabled her 
to refurnish it with more than its pristine 
splendor, uniting all the modern inventions 
of luxurious comfort, to the rich style of 
the fourteenth Louis. The walls of her 
salons displayed the gorgeous tints of Tin* 
toretto, Paul Veronese, Moroni, Bonifacio* 
Bernardo Luini, and, though last, not 
least, the bright hues of Titian, and Gor- 
gioni. Commodes of buhl, lac, and mar- 
quetterie, covered with vases of ancient 
porcelain de Sevres, were scattered through 
the salons, with tripods of ormoulu, sup- 
porting censers, with fragrant odors, which 
sent forth a perfume through the vast apart- 
ments. Mirrors, descending from the ceil- 
ing to the ground, with jaroinicrs in front, 
filled with the rarest flowers, divided the 
compartments of the rooms, and silken 
hangings, of the richest materials, carpets 
of the softest texture and most vivid tints, 
with fauteuils, and sofas of the most varied 
forms, finest carving, and most luxurious 
constructions, completed the ensemble of 
this splendid residence. The servants 
were well dressed, the anti-rooms clean 
and well-lighted, the company bien mise^ 
and Madame la Duchesse, amiable and 
prevenante, though a little too vividly at- 
tentive to the personal appearance of her 
*' eharmante cousine,''^ as stie called Cecile. 

The Comte de Bethune anticipated the 
observations which he saw the duchesse 
was on the point of giving iittt*rance to, 
by apologising for the toilette of his daugh- 
ter. 

"We only arrived to-day," said he, 

** and had not time to send for a chnpeau; 

but if Madame la Duchesse will have the 

kindness to superintend les empieUesde ma 

Jilk, she will be but too much flattered.*' 
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The dachetse raised her glass, and ez- 
amtning Cecile with a nonchalanoe very 
embarrassing to the object of her scrutiny, 
elerated her shoulders and eyebrows with 
ar true French ease, and with a half frown 
and smile, observed that it waa qoite 
dreadful to think, how the barbarous Eng- 
lish had disfigured her petite eoimne. She 
was quite sure, that when mUe d la Fran» 
ffaise^ she would be charming, for though 
her taumure was ma^htttreusemerU Anf^laUe^ 
her physiognomy was happily French. 
She called Oecile to her, to examine her 
ttill more minutely; and while the timid 
girl iudignantly submitted to be turned 
round, the duchesse burst into a laugh, 
rather louder than high*breeding would 
permit, on discovering that some append- 
ages considered indispensable to a French 
woman's toilette were omitted, and ex- 
claimed, ** Que lee Anglais sont droUe^ quel 
idie^ imaginex vous, meedames;*^ turiring to 
half-a-dozen ladies who formed a circle 
round her — *' la pauvre petite^ fCa pae de 
fittue ttiumurey 

*^E8t it poBsible?*^ cried all the ladies at 
once; ** quel malheur ou fi* await jamttis eru 
dans notre siecle voir un pareil manque de 
iavoir 8*habiller,'*^ 

Cecile felt her delicacy and pride equal- 
ly wounded by this unceremonious treats 
ment; the color rose to her cheeks, as she 
caught the eyes of a few of the old habi- 
tues of the salon fixed on her, and the 
tears almost escaped from her eyes, as she 
stood trembling and blushing before her 
examiners. 

^^Eh hien^ mesdames^^^ exclaimed la du- 
chesse, *^ to-morrow you will see ma petite 
cousine, autre chose, when all these tire- 
boochon curls" — drawing her fingers 
through the silken ringlets of Cecile — 
**have been arranged by Frederick, and 
Crowned by un joli chapeau d'Herbault; 
when this person," laying her hands on 
the slender waist of the abashed girl, 
** which now looks so gauche et guindee, is 
inclosed in a corset de Varon, and a robe 
de Victorine, she will not be reconnoissa- 
ble. Yes, I predict, that ma petite cousine 
in three months, will look as if she had 
never left Paris." 

The duchesse then motioned Cecile to 
a chair, to which she tottered, rather than 
walked, feeling that every eye whs upon 
her; and her embarrassment was not de- 
<sreased by hearing the duchesse observe 
to the lady next her, ** Regardez en grace, 
Madame, la pauvre petite ne sail pas mareh' 
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The Comte de Bethune approached his 



helle eousim^^zn he called the duchesse, to 
thank her for her kindness to Cecile, and 
that lady having observed the heightened 
color of the poor girl, remarked to her 
father, that la petite appeared to have a 
great deal of mauvaise honte, which thej 
must endeavour to conquer, for nothing 
gaTe such an idea of being mat elevei a 
dictum to which the sapient comte as- 
sented. 

The duchesse then proposed engaging a 
fencing-master for Oecile, saying it was 
absolutely necessary, pour digourdir her 
arms, and for giving ner self-confidence; 
adding, that when she had made some 
progress en itrant les armes, she would 
engage a dancing-master: *^enjin man 
ami,** continued she, ** we must polish 
this rough diamond, which only requires 
to be re-set a la Francaise, to show its 
beauty." 

Cecile listened to this monologue, with 
no less astonishment than dismay; and the 
high tone of madame la duchesse's voice 
allowed her not to miss a single word of 
it. Was she, who had been educated 
with such care, who had received lessons 
from the best masters England could fur- 
nish, and was universally considered not 
to have shamed her instructors — was she 
now to be condemned to commence afr shf 
Was she who had been presented at the 
British Court, and shone in the most dis- 
tinguished of the English aristocratic cir- 
cles, now considered too awkard to take 
her place in a French salon, and above all 
— for this last wounded Cecile more than 
all the rest — was the eleve of her dear 
lost friend. Lady Ayrshire — one of the 
most accomplished, high-bred, and digni- 
fied women that England conid boast— -to 
be treated as an ignorant and unformed 
girl, whose gaueherie and mauvais honte 
required correctiont The amour propre 
of poor Cecile— for who is without amour 
propre? — was deeply wounded; and her 
mortification gaye her an air of timidity 
and embarrassment, that confirmed in the 
shallow minds of the persons around her^ 
their erroneous impressions relative to her. 

Tho^e who had seen Cecile de Bethune 
in England, forming one of the brightest 
ornaments of its highest circles, admired 
and applauded by all; her gracefulness, 
beauty, and polished manners universally 
acknowledged, surrounded by admiring 
acquaintance and cordial friends, would 
have found it diflficult to recognise her ia 
the frightened and agitated girl in the sa* 
Ion of the Duchesse de Montcalm. She 
felt confounded and hnmiliated. Had she 
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theD been in a vain delusion all the pre- 
Tious portion of her lifet— had all the 
commendations bestowed on her proceed- 
ed from flattery? These were the ques- 
tions she asked herself; for Cecile had 
yet to learn that what is considered grace- 
ful and dignified in rational England, pass- 
es for gaucherie and stiffness, in frivolous 
France. She blamed herst'lf for not pre- 
serving her self-possession, as her sense 
of good-breedirig told her that all the de^- 
agremens she had encountered proceeded 
from the obtuse brusquerie of the dnch- 
esse, which she ought to have met with 
dignififtd coldness. But, at nineteen, it 
is difficult to be dignified with those who 
have prejudged us to be unformed and 
awkward, and any assumption of dignity 
on the part of Cecile, would have been 
totally lost on the persons with whom 
she was now associated, or mistaken for 
mauvaii hurneur, 

Maniere and esprii^ are the two objects 
which all French women aim at acquiring. 
The first, according to their notions, con- 
sists in an air degnge, that is to say, a 
perfect freedom from timidity in their 
demeanor and movements, and an aplomb 
in all situations, and under every circum- 
stance in which they may happen to be 
placed. They must be enabled to enact 
the role of each character they wish to 
personify; for a French woman is always 
acting, her life is n comedy or tragedy, 
as events occur; but, whichever it may 
be, it finds her prepared for her part. It 
is not that they cannot, and do not feel as 
others do, but it is that from infancy, they 
are taught to refer their actions and con- 
versation to the effect to be produced by 
both on others; the qu^en dira^'on^ is al- 
ways present to their minds, and to be 
cited hs bearing afi[liction gracefully, and 
prosperity with bon ton, is as essential in 
their eyes to be appropriately dressed for 
either role, and much more important than 
the rC'il causes or effects of them. A 
Freneh woman is not content with being a 
good wife and mother—and there are hund- 
reds in every class who are both — but she 
must dramatise the part, to produce a 
scenic effect. The more homely virtue 
and the happiness it never fails to produce, 
is not sufficient — she must be applauded — 
hence she is always an actress. Her 
salon is the theatre where she plays her 
principal part, and that it may be brilli- 
antly performed, eJtprit is absolutely ne- 
cessary. All her study is to acquire and 
display this French essential; for this she 
dips into metaphysics, skims the froth of 



political economy, nins OTer eyery new 
production, and what is more diflScolt, ae- 
casionally listens to the membret dt fo 
Chambre da ParU el da Depuih^ and the 
9a»an$ who frequent her aoir^es. She re- 
pays herself for this last mentioned sacri- 
fice by ffiving her opinions with equal 
self-confidence on the most knotty point 
of politics, or abstruse science, as on the 
Isst new mode; and has at command a 
certain jargon and tone of persiflage, hal^ 
laughing, naif-serious, which passes cur- 
rent for wit, and gains for her the flatler- 
ingf distinction of being quoted as having 
beaueoup d* esprit. Every Frenchwoman 
is manmeret; even while a child in the 
nnrsery, and when arrived at maturity, it 
has become so natural to her that it can- 
not be left off. All who possess not this 
distinction, are considered gauche and mtd 
eieve.' it was, therefore, no wonder that 
Cecile In the circle of the Duchesse de 
Montcalm, was treated as a young persoQ 
totally unformed. 

We once heard a French lady give the 
preference to an artificial rose made by 
Natier, (the fashionable artificial flower 
maker at Paris,) to a natural one of great 
beauty, plucked in a parterre. She as- 
serted that there was no comparison ; the 
rose of Natier was much more elegant, the 
petals more delicate, and la eoiiUur phu 
teudre; ^^enfin^*^ as she added,** it is mora 
like my beau ideal of a rose than the one 
from the garden." This French lady's 
estimation of the artificial rose, may serro 
as an example of the opinion of all her sex 
in France, as to natural and acquired grace, 
beauty, and manner; and the well-bred 
English woman, who will not fly to fcdre 
r esprit et briller dans Us sakms, will be sure 
to be counted as stupid, awkward, and en- 
nuieuse. 

This innate love of display, and invaria- 
ble system of acting, of which we accuse 
French women, is, however, accompanied 
by so many good qualities, that we should 
be wanting in justice were we not to ac- 
knowledge them. Good temper, good na- 
ture, and a wish of oblifzing, are peculiar 
characteristics in them, and no country can 
boast more affectionate wives, mothers, sis- 
ters, and friends, than can France ; though, 
unfortunately, the exhibition of each charac- 
ter is too much considered. 

The visitors at the Duchesse de Mont- 
calm*s soirees were increased, if not enli- 
vened, by the presence of some of the 
members of the Chambre de Pairs, with a 
sprinkling of savans^ and a few young men 
of family. No name was to be heard pro- 
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noiinced in her ralons, thst did not beloni; 

to I'anciftD regiaie« and noble birtb, and 

ultra politics, were the cffily requisites for 
obtaining a faTorable reception in them. 
On the noblesse of the imperial dynasty 
•he looked with contempt, if not horror ; 

•he blamed la famille royaU^ for having 
tolerated them ; and never spoke of Napo- 
leon, but as a charlatan set up by the ea- 
naUU^ to bring legitimate royalty into dis- 
Tepofe. She had a thousand jeti cf espriis 
to repeat on this subject, which were sure 
to be applauded by the habituh of her sa- 
lons, who had continued to applaud them 
evw since the restoration. Go one occa 
•ion, when descanting on the glories of 
Henri Quatre, a person present having Ten- 
tared to observe that Henri Quatre was U 
Moi de la Canailk^ she made her reputation 
as a bel esprit, by answering, that Napo- 
leon was le canailU da RoU. By such bon 
mots, a person may sometimes make a re- 
putation in France, on which he may live 
tor years, provided the speaker is a person 
of some fashion. 

The young men presented a strange me- 
lange of frivolity and pedantry, the latter, 
like the English costume they had adopt- 
ed, often rendered ridiculous by the habits 

' induced by the former; for the grave Eng- 
lish dress in which a French elegant en- 
Telops his person, looks not more outre^ 
contrasted with the vivacious movements 
of the young Parisian who sports it, than 
does the pretending pedantry they affect, 
when contrasted with the natural gaiety 
and frivolity of their characters, which 
break forth continually. 

Cecile drew comparisons between the 
Toung men now around, and those she had 
been accustomed to meet in England. The 
cold politeness, yet respectful civilities of 
the English, were much more to her taste 
than the exaggerated compliments and ob- 
trusive attentions of the French ; and her 
thoughts often recurred to Desbrow while 
impressed by the forcible contrasts offered 
to him in the persons of the petits maitres 
who surrounded her. 

Previous to their leaving the Duchesse 
de Montcalni's, that lady beckoned the 
Comte de Bethune to her, and they con- 
versed in a low voice for a few minutes. 
Cecile apprehended some new subject of 
annoyance, nor was she disappointed when 
her father, during their drive home, ac- 
quainted her that la duchesse had the good- 
ness to give up Madame de la Rue, one of 
lier dames de compagnte, to act as chaperon 
to Cecile until she was married ; as Um 
wenancta exacted that a young lady, eTeo 



though under a father's roof, required the 
sanction of a female chaperon. 

Cecile heard this in silence, because she 
had observed her father^s character suffi- 
ciently to be aware that any representations 
to induce him to change any plan connect- 
ed with his ideas oi U9 convenances, would 
be not only unavailing, but ill-received; 
yet, a sigh escaped her, when she reflected 
that this last disagreement would destroy 
the consolation she hoped to enjoy in pur- 
suing in solitude her accustomed avoca- 
tions; and she looked back with renewed 
regret to the happy hours passed in dear 
England and Scotland, in the privacy of 
her chamber, left free to follow her various 
occupations whenever she wished to be 
alone. 

The porter, attired in his night habili- 
ments, loudly yawned while he opened the 
ponderous ports cocher to admit tliem; and 
Baptists, awaked by the loud ringing of 
the bell, ran forward with eyes only half 
open, and a lamp half-extinguished, send- 
ing forth a most offensive effluvia, to re- 
ceive them in the vestibule, and lighted 
them to the anti-chamber, where the min- 
gled dlor of the tobacco and garlick with 
which he had been regaling himself, nearly 
overpowered the olfactory nerves of poor 
Cecile. 

The Comte de Bethune conducted his 
daughter to her chamber, and having touch- 
ed her forehead with his lips, wished her 
good night it the door ; but no sooner had 
Cecile entered the room, — whose cold and 
dreary aspect, seen by the faint light of the 
solitary wax-candle in her hand, struck her 
as being even still more cheerless, when 
contrasted with the brilliant salons in which 
she had passed the evening,— than alarmed 
by some noise in the chamber^ she turned 
to the quarter whence she thought it pro- 
ceeded; at the Slime instant the candle- 
stick was struck from her grasp, and she 
was left in total darkness. 

In the first moment of terror, a ery es- 
caped her; but in the next, her impulse 
was to regain the door, and she wis pr^ 
ceeding in what she imagined to be its di- 
rection, when something struck against her 
cheek, and in the same moment she fell 
over a tabouret that impeded her passage. 
She called aloud for assistance, and was 
relieved by seeing Madame le Moineenter» 
Who immediately explained the cause of 
her alarm, by venting sundry maledictions 
on lea chauve-wwiSf who were flitting 
through the murky atmosphere of xbm 
gloomy apartment, and who during the day 
I concraied themselves in the drapariaa. 
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sistinpf, and observincr, as each fresh arti- 
cle of dress was drawn forth, *^0h ! ma- 
demoiselle, what an outre canezou ! it has 
been out of fashion in Paris for more than 
six weeks;*' or, ** what au ugly robe, or 
ill made shoes !'' 

When she met her father at the break- 
fast table, he told her that he had ordered 
the carriage to take her to the Ducbesse 
de MontcaIm% and placinjor a little span- 
gled purse in her hand, he begged she 
might not be sparing of its contents, as it 
"Was absolutely necessary that her whole 
toilette should be remodelled. 

Cecile thanked him, and was on the 
point of explaining that she stood not in 
need of pecuniary assistance, as Lord 
Ayrshire had liberally provided for all 
possible wants, real or imaginary; but, a 
moment's reflection told her that, with her 
father'»i extreme susceptibility and pride, 
he might take oflfence at Lord Ayrshire's 
generosity, and therefore she remained 
silent. 

When breakfast was concluded, Ma- 
dame de la Rue was announced, and Ce- 
cile could with difficulty repress the smile 
that rose to her lips as she fixed her eyes 
on her future chaperon. 

Madame de la Rue was a lady of a cer- 
tain, or rather uncertain age; for, whether 
she was fifty-five, or ten years more, it 
would be impossible for the most perfect 
judge to ascertain, thanks to the quantity 
of pearl-powder, rouge, and false curls, 
with which she had covered herself. The 
chinks and wrinkles, that time had traced 
iu her visage, were filed up by a coat of 
white and red, so thickly laid on, that it 
made her countenance resemble more the 
face of a clown in a pantomime, than any 
attempt at copying nature. Her eyebrows 
presented a straii^ht, heavy line of black, 
giving a fierceness to the twinkling gray 
eyes, over which they protruded, and her 
crepe curls, of raven hue, rose in spiral 
form, over a brow, offering a surface like 
a pumice-stone. Her wide mouth, each 
time it opened, seemed to endeavor to 
reach her ears, and the tremulous motion 
of the false teeth that filled it, gave the 
idea of a wooden representation of a witch, 
acted on by wires, such as are seen in toy- 
shops. Iter figure was tall and lanky; 
her dress la derniere mode; and her air 
offered a strange mixture of playful viva- 
city, dignified humility, and conscious su- 
periority. 

She tottered into the room, with that in- 
describable movement of helplessness and 
coquetry, that peculiarly belongs to Paris- 
VOL. I. 



ians, demanded mi lies pardons, no one 
could tell for what, and declared that Mon* 
sieur le Comte, and Mademoiselle de 
Bethune, were millefuis irop bonne, merely 
because the first offered her a chair, and 
the second received her with politeness. 

Madame was in a perpetual flutter; at 
one moment pinching her dry lips, at the 
evident risk of losing her false teeth, and 
at the next, arranging her curls, or her 
dress, smiling all the time with all her 
might, and by turns looking, as she 
thought, insinuating, vivacious, or senti- 
mental, as best suited the turn of the 
comte's remarks. 

She stated that she had taken the liberty 
of bringing with her two favorites, from 
whom she could not bear to be separated — 
her little dog. Bijou, and her parrot, Coco; 
both, she added, shared her couch; and 
here she affected to blush, and throw down 
her eyes — and were so attached to her, that 
she should be guilty of ingratitude — a 
vice unknown to lea ecsurs Frangaia bien 
nts — did she nut feel passionately attached 
to them. Were she asked, as was the 
Roman Cornelia, to show her jewels, she 
would show her Bijou and Coco, as the 
Roman matron showed her children — and 
here, the false teeth were displayed even 
to their gold fastenings, by the grin with 
which Madame de la Rue applauded her 
own attempt at a classical allusion. 

The carriage being announced, the comte 
requested Madame de la Rue, to conduct 
Cecile to the Duchesse de Montcalm's, to 
commence the arduous operation of shop- 
ping; and having again and again requested 
his daughter to leave the choice of her pur^ 
chases entirely to the duchesse, he banded 
her to the peristyle. 



CHAPTER XXm. 

" Lc8 reflexion* que Ic malhcur excite nu font point 
B3n0 avanlnse pour iiii joune tiomnie ; car cela 
rhabitiio a penecr; et rbomine qui ne penae pat 
n'eifi jamai* rien." 

Lord Heatherfield, finding the servant 
of Lord Walmer confined to his bed, by 
the injuries he had sustained the night be- 
fore, took on himself the task of apprising 
his lordship*s agent, whose address the 
valet had given him, of the melancholy 
catastrophe that had taken place, and or- 
dered every mark of respect to be paid to 
the remains of the unfortunate nobleman. 

He was on the point of leaving the inn* 
when Sir Harry Villebois arrived, and hie 
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^HUi que v&ukz wut, madtmmatlU^ 
exclaimed sbe, ** they have been so long the 
andiaputed teoaota of oar hotel, that they 
think they may remaio unmolested. It was 
▼ery stupid of me not to have prepared you 
for these oocturoai visitants.*^ 

While she was apeaking, inoumerable 
bats continued flying about the room, to 
the terror of poor Cecile, who had never 
before come in contact with any thing so 
disgustiiio,8nd havingr expressed her alarm, 
Madame le Moine tried to re-assure her, 
by declaring they would do her no harm. 

^ I have hundreds of them in my room,^* 
said she, *' aud though they frequently fly 
against me, and tap my cheeks when I 
sleep, still they do not bite, as I dare be 
•worn those in England do; but there, 
chaque bile est meehanU^ while here, they 
are only lively.** 

The prejudice of the garrulous French 
woman extorted a smile from Cecile; but 
stall her accounts of the docility of Paris- 
ian bats, reconciled not her young mistress 
to the idea of having her cheeks tapped by 
them when she slept. 

** Oh ! if that alarma you,** said Madame 
le Moine, ** I have only to draw the da- 
mask curtains of your bed closely, and pin 
them round, and then 1 defy any bat to 
approach you.*' 

Cecile carefully examined the interior 
of tho bed, and having ascertained that it 
had no inhabitant, she adopted Madame le 
Moine^s plan, and then told her she might 
depart. 

*' Comment done^ mademaiselle^'*^ said the 
old woman; '* am I not to have the honor 
of undressing yout 1 sat up purposely to 
offer my services.** 

Cecile told her, that she never required 
any aid at night; and the old woman look- 
ing at her for a few moments, with aston- 
ishment painted in her countenance, shrug- 
ged her shoulders, turned up her eyes, and 
then exclaimed: ** 3ion DUu / mon Dieul 
the English are the strangest race on 
earth! Not want any assistance at night! 
the moment that a French lady likes the 
most to chat with her femme de chambre, 
and hear all that is ffoinff on in the hotel 
or the faubourg. Well, well, chacun a 
mmgoul; but, if before the revolution, any 
one had told me that a desrendunt of this 
ancient house could go to bed without her 
femme de chambre, 1 would have pro- 
oounced it to be a calumny." 

All this was said sotto voce, but loud 
•nongh to be heard by Cecile, who could 
Bot refrain from smiling at observing how 
much this rejection of ker attendance had 



caused her to sink in tlie eatimatioii of 
Madame le Moine. 

'* Mademoiaelie will pardon me,** said 
the old woman, ** if I suggest that now 
mademoiselle is returned to her own cooii* 
try, it would be more consistent with Ibs 
amvenanee$f that she should adopt la mitt 
FVanQoUe. Those long tire bouchon curia 
look terrible, and mademoiselle's rob« 
quite disflgures her; I have purchased le 
petit Courier de» Damea for the last week* 
in order that mademoiselle may see how 
a French lady ought to look; le voila^ 
(taking it up from the table,) **see mm 
there aemoiulle^ how graceful, how nobley 
what small waists, what fulness in tho 
jupe! I am sure there must be fifteen 
yards of silk to make that robe, and tho 
one mademoiselle wears looks not to have 
above ten or eleven. It is dreadful, quite 
dreadful, to see a young lady of French 
birth so disfigured ! Had you been Eng- 
lish, I should have said nothing, for no one 
expects them to dress or look like other 
people.** 

^* Here again,** thought Cecile« *' is a 
lesson on the toilette, and ks eonvenaneeti 
the two points which seem to occupy all a 
French woman*s attention, in whatever 
class of life, she may find herself placed; 
for the tirade of Madame le Duchesse do 
Montcalm differs in little more from tho 
more homely dissertation of Madame lo 
Moine — the feeling and prejudice tliat dic- 
tated both are the same. Oli ! would I 
were in dear happy England, where dress 
does not form the principal subject of con- 
versation, and where people are content to 
attend to propriety, without putting for- 
ward their pretensions to it on every tri- 
fling occasion.** 

The wind shook the heavy casemento 
of the windows, and whistled througli 
the ill-jointed door-frames, and the owl 
screamed, joining its discordant notes to 
the howling of the blast, as Cecile counted 
the weary hours while sleep closed not 
her eyes. The flickering light of her 
night-lamp served only to show the dreary 
loneliness of the vast chamber, and she 
could have fancied herself the heroine of 
some tale of romance, shut up in a desert 
ei\ chateau, had not her mind been formed 
of too stern stuff to give way to such idle 
imaginings. At length slumber weighed 
down her lids; and she awoke not until 
Madame le Moine came to announce that 
Monsieur le Comte was dressing. 

Cecile hurried through the duties of her 
toilette, that her father might not be kept 
waiting, Madame le Moine officiously as- 
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sistin^, and observing, as each fresh arti- 
cle of dress was drawn forth, ** Oh ! ma- 
demoiselle, what an outre canezou ! it has 
been out of fashion in Paris for more than 
six weeks;'^ or, *' what an ugly robe, or 
ill made shoes !*' 

When she met her father at the break- 
fast table, he told her that he had ordered 
the carriajre to take her to the Ducbesse 
de Montcalm^s, and placing a little span- 
gled purse in her hand, he begged she 
might not be sparing of its contents, as it 
was absolutely necessary that her whole 
toilette should be remodelled. 

Cecile thanked him, and was on the 
point of explaining that she stood not in 
Deed of pecuniary assistance, as Lord 
Ayrshire had liberally provided for all 
possible wants, real or imaginary; but, a 
moment's reflection told her that, with her 
father's extreme susceptibility and pride, 
he might take offence at Lord Ayrshire's 
generosity, and therefore she remained 
silent. 

When breakfast was concluded, Ma- 
dame de la Rue was announced, and Ce- 
cile could with diflUculty repress the smile 
that rose to her lips as she fixed her eyes 
on her future chaperon. 

Madame de la Rue was a lady of a cer- 
tain, or rather uncertain age; for, whether 
she was fifty-five, or ten years more, it 
would be impossible for the most perfect 
judge to ascertain, thanks to the quantity 
of pearl-powder, rouge, and false curls, 
with which she had covered herself. The 
chinks and wrinkles, that time had traced 
iu her visage, were filed up by a coat of 
white and red, so thickly laid on, that it 
made her countenance resemble more the 
face of a clown in a pantomime, than any 
attempt at copying nature. Her eyebrows 
presented a straight, heavy line of black, 
giving a fierceness to the twinkling gray 
eyes, over which they protruded, and her 
crepe curls, of raven hue, rose in spiral 
form, over a brow, offering a surface like 
a pumice-stone. Her wide mouth, each 
time it opened, seemed to endeavor to 
reach her ears, and the tremulous motion 
of the false teeth that filled it, gave the 
idea of a wooden representation of a witch, 
acted on bv wires, such as are seen in toy- 
shops. Her figure was tall and lanky; 
her dress la derniere mode; and her air 
offered a strange mixture of playful viva- 
city, dignified humility, and conscious su- 
periority. 

She tottered into the room, with that in- 
describable movement of helplessness and 
coquetry, that peculiarly belongs to Paris- 
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ians, demanded milles pardons, no one 
could tell for what, and declared that Mon- 
sieur le Comte, and Mademoiselle de 
Bethune, were millefois trop bonne, merely 
because the first onered her a chair, and 
the second received her with politeness. 

Madame was in a perpetual flutter; at 
one moment pinching^ her dry lips, at the 
evident risk of losing her false teeth, and 
at the next, arranging her curls, or her 
dress, smiling all the time with all her 
might, and by turns looking, as she 
thought, insinuating, vivacious, or senti- 
mental, as best suited the turn of the 
comte's remarks. 

She stated that she had taken the liberty 
of bringing with her two favorites, from 
whom she could not bear to be separated— 
her little dog. Bijou, and her parrot. Coco; 
both, she added, shared her couch; and 
here she affected to blush, and throw down 
her eyes — and were so attached to her, that 
she should be guilty of ingratitude — a 
vice unknown to les ccsurs Frangais bien 
nes — did she not feel passionately attached 
to them. Were she asked, as was the 
Roman Cornelia, to show her jewels, she 
would show her Bijou and Coco, as the 
Roman matron showed her children — and 
here, the false teeth were displayed even 
to their gold fastenings, by the grin with 
which Madame de la Rue applauded her 
own attempt at a classical allusion. 

The carriage being announced, the comte 
requested Madame de la Rue, to conduct 
Cecile to the Duchesse de Montcalm's, to 
commence the arduous operation of shop* 
ping; and having again and again requested 
his daughter to leave the choice of her pur- 
chases entirely to the duchesse, he handed 
her to the peristyle. 



CHAPTER XXm. 

" Les reflexions que Ic malhcur excite no sont point 
eann avantupe pour uii jcune hommc ; car cela 
l*habitue a p«'neer; et rhoinme qui ne pense pat 
n'ett jamaitf rien." 

Lord Heatherfield, finding the servant 
of Lord Walmer confined to his bed, by 
the injuries he had sustained the night be- 
fore, took on himself the task of apprising 
his lordship's agent, whose address the 
valet had given him, of the melancholy 
catastrophe that had taken place, and or- 
dered every mark of respect to be paid to 
the remains of the unfortunate nobleman. 

He was on the point of leaving the inn« 
when Sir Harry Villebois arrived, and hit 
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feelings may be more easily imagined' 
tlian described, when that gentleman, on 
hearing eyery particular of the dreadful 
accident of the night before, and the chari- 
table part of Lord Heatherfield had taken 
in it, informed him that Lord Walmer was 
on his route to challenge him to fight a 
duel, and that he, Sir Harry, was to join 

the deceased at , two stages nearer 

to Heatherfield Park, to be his friend, and 
the bearer of the challenge. 

Sir Harry explained that, after Lord 
Walmer commenced proceedings against 
Lord Heatherfield, he discovered that he 
had not evidence sufficient to procure a 
divorce; this enraged him, and some state- 
ment in the papers having increased his 
angry feelings, he determined to call Lord 
Heatherfield out, and repeatedly declared 
that the affair should only terminate with 
the existence of one of the parties. It was 
the man whose life he was about to seek, 
that had vainly tried to save his, and 
watched by his dying bed, with such deep 
recfret. 

The ways of Providence are inscruta- 
ble; had Lord Walmer lived a few hours 
longer, Heatherfield must have given him 
the meeting he was so bent on demanding; 
and though he was determined, in case of 
such an event, to receive Lord Walmer*s 
fire, but not to return it, still, his own life 
might, nay, most probably would, have 
been the sacrifice, and he wonid have been 
sent out of the world with all his sins on 
his head. 

Lord Heatherfield was a brave man, 
physically, and morally brave, but he was 
a Christian, and as such, could not contem- 
plate a sudden death, without feelings of 
awe; hence, he reflected deeply on the re- 
sults that had foUoweJ, and might still 
follow, his liaison with Lady Walmer, 
and his dislike towards her consequently 
increased. 

The marriage settlement of Lady Wal- 
mer secured her a jointure of five thousanu 
a-year; and she was now freed from the 
fear and scandal of an action of damages 
and a divorce. The house in London was 
also hers, for her life, so that she would 
find herself in aflftuent circumstances, and 
delivered from all restraint, which, to her 
daring spirit, and capricious mind, was 
ample consolation for the death of the hus- 
band she had wronged. 

To join her now, Heatherfield felt, 
would be as indelicate as indecorous ; he 
wrote to her again, stating his intention of 
retiring to an estate of his, in Wales, 
where he shoald remain for some months, 



and where her letters would find him. Ha 
also wrote a lon^ letter to Desbrow invit- 
ing him, if he wished to perform an act of 
charity, to come to him in Wales; and 
having taken a cordial farewell of Sir 
Harry Villebois, whose frankness and 
goodnature had won his favorable opinion, 
he set out on his journey. 

Impressed as he was with the melan- 
choly scene of death which he had left, 
and which cast a deep feeling of sadness 
over his mind, still a weight was taken 
from his heart, as he reflected that he was 
now freed, for some months at least, from 
going to France, and meeting Lady Wal- 
mer. He hardly dared to indulge himself 
in the vague hopes, which often suggested 
themselves, that he might never see her 
again; for his vanity led him to believe 
that she loved him too well, not to perse- 
vere in urging him to become her husband, 
when the period prescribed by etiquette, 
had elapsed. Had any of Heatherfield*8 
friends been placed in his situation, his 
hopes of their release, through the incon- 
stancy of the lady, would have been very 
sanguine, but, even though a man judges 
unfavorably of a woman, whom he believes 
attached to him, such is his vanity, that 
he is always prone to believe the passion 
he inspires, is more likely to be ciurable 
than that inspired by others. 

The second day of Heatherfield*s jour- 
ney, he arrived, late at night, at Capel 
Carrig, and was told the inn was socrowd- 
ed, that he mu8t he content with an infe- 
rior bedroom. He sought it soon after, 
and was requested by the courtesying 
chambei-maid, to make as little noise as 
possible, as a lady, who was not quite 
well, slept in the next room, which was 
only divided from his, by a wooden par- 
tition. 

Lord Heatherfield carefully obeyed the 
injunctions given to him, and being fa- 
tigued, soon fell asleep. He was awaked, 
at an early hour, by the movement in tlie 
next chamber, and, in a few minutes, he 
became all attention, when a low, sweet 
voice, every intonation of which had been 
treasured in his memory, stole on his 
greedy ear. 

*' How have you slept, my dear child V 
inquired a female, in tones which he in- 
stantly recognised to be Lady Vavasour's* 

** Better, much better, dear mother,** 
replied Emily, for it was she who had 
occupied the room next his. 

'* Has that cruel pain in the side again 
tormented you, my loveV asked the 
anxious parent* 
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** Moch less, dearest mother; and I feel 
infinitely better to-day.*' 

'' God be thanked!" God be thanked!** 
murmured Lady de Vavasour; ** I must 
take the grood tidings to your father;*' and 
80 sayingr, she left the room. 

Heatherfield felt overpowered with emo- 
tion; that dear, sweet voice, which had 
never addressed him but with aifection, 
thrilled to his very heart. His Emily — 
ah! no longer his — but still loved — adored 
— she had been ill — was still suffering! — 
was he^ could he be the causes A pleasure, 
mingled with sadness, followed this 
thought; but alarm for an object so tenderly 
loved, made him tremble, as he again and 
again recurred to the cruel pain iu the side 
referred to by Lady de Vavasour. 

He listened with breathless attention to 
every movement in the next room, and her 
toilette being completed, he heard Emily 
dismiss her femme de chambre, with in- 
structions to return in half an hour. He 
rose from his bed with noiseless step, and, 
his room bein||[ still darkened, he perceived 
the light coming in from some chinks in 
the aperture of the ill-jointed boards of the 
partition, which, in distending, had broken 
sundry small cracks in the paper which 
covered it. 

To one of these small slits he applied 
his eye, and beheld Emily kneeling on a 
chair, offering up her morning prayer. She 
was much thmner and paler, than when he 
had last seen her, but she had never ap- 
peared so lovely to him as at this moment. 
The look of deep devotion in her dove-like 
eyes, the pure and angelic expression of her 
beautiful countenance, had something in 
them that affected Heatherfield even to 
tears. He could distinguish each word of 
her prayer, so distinctly did her clear, and 
sweetly modulated voice pronounce it; but 
his feelings may be judged, whrn he heard 
his own name murmured in faint accents, 
as she beseeched the Almighty to pardon 
his errors, to guide him through the mazy 
path of life, and to bless him, here, and 
bereafter. 

There was a solemnity such as he had 
never previously experienced in the whole 
tone of Heatherfield's feelings, while he 
listened to this touching display of her 
purity and piety, this tender union of 
earthly affections and heavenly aspirations. 
He could have prostrated himself before 
this angelic girl, not to profess the passion 
which he had never ceased to entertain for 
her, but the reverence, the gratitude, she 
excited in his own soul, and his deep sense 
of his own aoworthioess to approach her. 



When Emily rose from her knees, a 
heavenly calm was impressed on her face 
a faint blush tinged her fair cheeks, and 
the inspired pencil of Raphael never por- 
trayed a more seraphic countenance than 
hers as Heatherfield now gazed on it. Her 
mother just then entered the room, and led 
her daughter from it, gently supporting her 
and drawing a wrapping shawl over her 
form, atteniions which Emily repaid by 
looks of love, that Heatherfieldf would have 
given worlds to receive and merit. 

The window of this room, looked into 
the court-yard of the inn, where he saw 
the travelling coach of Lord Vavasour, 
drawn near the door, and the servants ar- 
ranging the luggage. He hastily dressed 
himself, and took his station at the window, 
whence he soon beheld Emily led to the 
coach between her father and mother; but 
as she was about to enter it, his own car- 
riage was drawn up, and his servant stood 
uncovered before it, lowly bowing. 

Emily started, and uttered a faint exclat- 
mation, as she recognised the arms on the 
carriage, and the servant; but after a mo- 
ment's pause, she recovered her self-pos- 
session, and was assisted into the coach 
by her father, and tlie party being seated, 
the carriage drove rapidly on, the servants 
on the box behind, exchanging salutations 
with Heatherfield's servant, who looked 
after them with a wistful air, as if he regret- 
ted that they were going diflferent routes. 

This unexpected rencontre had renewed, 
with fresh force, the attachment of Emily's 
lover for her. He now felt the utter im- 
possibility of ever becoming the husband 
of another, even though all hope of aspir- 
ing to be hers was over. Well did he 
know the rigidity of Lady Vavasour's re- 
ligious and moral opinions, and the influ- 
ence they must exercise over her husband 
and daughter. Could he expect, even were 
he free from all claims which Lady VVal- 
mer might assert, that Lady Vavasour 
would grant the hand of her pure and inno- 
cent child, to a man who stood branded 
before the world as a seducer and an adul- 
terer? No! he felt there was no hope of 
such happiness for him; but still, a life of 
singleness, the power of leading a solitary 
existence, was comparative happiness, to 
becoming the companion of one woman, 
while his whole soul was devoted to 
another. 

The more he reflected on Emily's 
charms, the less could he contemplate Bnf 
future alliance with Lady Walmer. Emily, 
on her knees, praying for him, was eon- 
tinualiy present to his imagioatioD. He 
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liaA seen her in seenes of jraiety and splen- 
dor, with all the adornment that dress 
could bestow, where herbeauty attracted'the 
admiration of all, but never had she beam- 
ed on his eyes with such irresistible 
charms, as when pale and suffering, in a 
simple travelling dress, and in the paltry 
room of an inn, he marked the pure and 
holy expression of her angelic face, as she 
offered up her prayers to the Almighty. 
She seemed, indeed, an angel, who exiled 
from her natural sphere, was praying to be 
restored to it; and her presence shed a 
sanctity over the chamber she occupied, that 
made Heatherfield, when he entered it, 
(which he did the moment after the car- 
riage, that contained her, had driven away,) 
feel as if he was in a temple dedicated to 
the Deity. He reverentially pressed to his 
lips the cushion on which she had knelt, 
and the pillow on which her head had re- 
posed, and he was overjoyed at finding on 
the table, the bouquet, she had worn the 
preceding day, and of which he possessed 
himself, as a treasure nevef to oe parted 
with. He placed the faded flowers, wrap- 
ped carefully in a paper, near his heart, 
and blessed the chance that had again 
given Emily to his sight, and proved to 
him that he was still remembered by her 
with interest. 



CHAPTER XXIV. 

*' Wben I Bee age movini; throiifEh scenes of gainty 
and pU>n«ure, its wrinkles CfUHxtnled beneath a 
mask nf paint, and its wig wreathed with flowers. 
I am reminded i>f the dr>ath!f' heads which the an- 
cients introduced at their foKtivals, to rccal to 
their men<ories the brevity of life, and make them 
enjoy with more zest the present." 

When Cecile reached the vestibule, at- 
tended by Madame de la Rue, her father*s 
equipage attracted her wonder, and pro- 
voked a smile, which not even the annoy- 
ance of exhibiting herself in such a one, 
could subdue. 

The carriage was a chariot, hung so high 
that its ascent, aided by only three steps, 
was an operation requiring some activity. 
The windows were unusually small, but 
to make amends for this defect, three am- 
ple lamps, of which the middle one was 
purely ornamental, economy precluding its 
use, decorated the firnnt. Tiie comte's arms, 
emblazoned on a mantle, which nearly fill- 
ed the side panels, and, crowned by his 
coronet, shone resplendent on the ill-var- 
nished carriage. 



The coachman and footman wore panta- 
loons and top boots ; the latter boasting a 
superfluity of the varnish that had been 
denied to the carriagre. 

The box, on which the coachman was 
perched, rather than seated, was so raised 
in the middle, that he was oblio^ed to use 
his whip, as rope dancers do their balan- 
ciers, to preserve his equilibrium. 

The horses were old, and of a deep black 
color; they had been bought a bargain at 
the ^ale of an undertaker, who was selling 
off his old stock of hearse and mourning- 
coach horses ; and the only alteration they 
had sustained in their new situation was, 
the cutting off a portion of their tails. Old 
and worn down, as were the poor animals, 
they still retained some portion of their 
long practised dijjniiy of movement. They 
shook their heads proudly, as in their days 
of funeral pomp, when nodding plumes 
adorned them ; and persevered in their old 
solemn paces, no less from habit than a 
want of power to advance more rapidly. 

The carriage once in motion, the noise 
it made almost deafened Cecile. and her 
lic'ht form was sent bounding from side to 
side, by the jerks of its movements; she 
seized the holder to support herself, and 
turned to Madame de la Rue, to recom- 
mend her to (!o the same, when a violent 
jolt, precipitated that lady against the side 
of the carriage, and sent her false teeth into 
the lap of Cecile. 

The unhappy old woman grasped eagerly 
at them, but in the action, another secousse 
cast her chapeau at the feet of Cecile, and 
so deranged her wig as to leave a part of 
her bald head exposed, and impart to her 
painted face, an expression that rendered 
it perfectly hideous. 

Cecile extended her hand to pull the 
checkstring, that Madame de la Rue might 
adjust her discomposed toilette, but that 
lady gave her nn imploring look and tried 
to utter a request, which the loss of her 
teeth rendered inarticulate. 8he pulled her 
wig to its right position, and knelt down 
to collect her scattered teeth, but one of 
them, and that one the front tooth, was no 
where to be found; for, alas! it had disap- 
peared through the window. She put on 
her chapeau, which she arranged by means 
of a pocket mirror, taken from her ridi- 
cule, and ke])t the recovered teeth safe in 
her pocket-handkerchief, while she firmly 
grasped a sideholder, to prevent further ac- 
cidents. 

Cecile could see her face reflected in the 
front glass, and never had she beheld any- 
thing 80 ridiculous. Much of the rouge 
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and pearl-powder that had covered it, had 
been taken oflf by their violent contact with 
the curls of her wij^, to which they still 
adhered; and the expression of mingrled sor- 
row, anger, and humiliation in her counte- 
nance, offered so strange a contrast to the 
c^omic:)! deran^ment of her dress, that Ce- 
cile found it difficult to repress the smile 
that rose to her lips, as she glanced at 
her. 

The vanity of Madame de la Rue led her 
to endeavor to explain to Cecile, that it 
was not age that had rendered it necessary 
for her to have recourse to false teeth and 
a wi^; and, as she tried to express, that a 
fall from her horse, some ^AorMime before, 
deprived her of the finest teeth in France, 
and a fever, in consequence of it, occasion- 
ed the loss of her superb chevelure, the in- 
distinct pronunciation, caused by the ab- 
sence of her supplementary teeth, joined to 
her woeful countenance, rendered her irre- 
sistibly ludicrous. 

The Duchesse de Montcalm was ready to 
take charge of Cecile, who entered the well 
appointed carriage, behind which mounted 
two footmen, whose splendid livery and 
respectable appearance would not have dis- 
(rraced any aristocratic equipage in Lon- 
don. 

The first visit was to Mademoiselle de 
la Tours, where canezous of crepe were 
commanded; the second was (o Victorine*s, 
where Cecile had to submit to the tire- 
some operation of having a dress made on 
her person, that no plait or irregularity 
might exist in the pattern to be taken. 

Cecile almost groaned audibly, as she 
certainly did in spirit, at being made to 
stand two whole hours, whilst this opera- 
tion was going on; but the duchesse said, 
it was absolutely necessary; and Victorine 
told her, that all the ladies for whom she 
made dresses were compelled to undergo 
it. 

The duchesse consulted Victorine on the 
best mode of concealing certain exuber- 
ances of embonpoint in her own person, 
which injured her figure; and various modes 
were suggested, which astonished the in- 
experienced girl, who knew not before, that 
solid flesh can be transferred from one part 
of a person to another, without surgical 
assistance; but what cannot vanity accom- 
plish, when its votaries are bent on obey- 
tng^its dictates 1 

From Victorine's they drove to Her- 
bault*s, where Cecile heard the duchesse 
request the man-milliner to study the phy- 
siognomy of mademoiselle, and to make 
her a chiipeaa to accord with it« 



She felt her cheeks glow as Monsieur 
Herbault crossed his arms, placed himself 
in front of her, and fixing his eyes on her 
face, seemed to reflect profoundly for five 
minutes; at the expiration of that time, he 
turned to the duchesse, and declared, that 
he had now possessed himself of the phy- 
siognomy of mademoiselle, and would send 
her in three hours un chapeau doni ilrepoti' 
dait^ trait a Merveiile a aa figure. 

The duchesse now attended to her own 
wants; she required, as she stated to Mon- 
sieur Herbault, ** un petit bonnet bien aim^ 
pte^ avee de la blonde (eght et dee rubana de 
gnxe rose bien pale, pour porter quoad eUe 
aerait aottffrante.^^ 

Cecile heard with astonishment a person 
in perfect health ordering a becoming cap 
for illness; but she had yet much to learn 
in the school she was entering. j9 turban 
a la Juive, and un chapeau un peu coquet^ 
were next commanded, with innumerable 
recommendations to Monsieur Herbault to 
attend to them particularly himself, as she 
(the duchesse) had not been quite satisfied 
of late with the head dresses sent, which 
were not so becoming to her as those fur- 
nished some years before. 

Cecile observed the incipient smile that 
played over the lips of the man-milliner 
at the naivete of the last observation, and 
anticipated, though not quite to its imper- 
tinent extent, the reflection he uttered 
alone, when Madame de Montca1m*s car- 
riage drove away. ** Mon IJieu/ mon Ditu/ 
que nos vieiUea damea aont eoquettea, la du' 
cheaae m'en veut parceque je ne puia paa^ 
par mea chapeaux la rajeunir de vingt ana. 

The Comte de Bethune and his daugh- 
ter were engaged to dine at the Hotel de 
Montcalm, and the duchesse left Cecile at 
the door of the Hotel de Bethune, desir- 
ing her to be punctual at six, as she in- 
tended taking her to the opera. 

Her father met Cecile in the ante-cham- 
ber, and she having told him of the du- 
chesse's plans for the evening, intreated 
that she might be excused from going to 
the opera, as it would be most painful to 
her feelings to appear at any public place 
of amusement so recently after the death 
of her dear Lady Ayrshire. Tears filled 
the eyeA of the affectionate girl as she 
made this request; but neither the tears, 
nor the intreaty, produced any efiect on 
the mind of her father, who coldly told 
her, that as Lady Ayrshire had only been 
the first cousin of her mother, and conse- 
quently, was only her second cousin, *^lea 
convenancea,'*^ — his favorite phrase,— could 
not be violated by her appearance in pub- 
8* 
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then been in a vain delusion all the pre- 
Tious portion of her lifel— had all the 
ooromendations bestowed on her proceed- 
ed from flattery! These were the ques- 
tiona she asked herself; for Cecile had 
yet to learn that what is considered grace- 
ful and dignified in rational Enj^land, pass- 
68 for graucherie and stiflfness, in frivolous 
France. She blamed herself for not pre- 
aervinsf her self-possession, as her sense 
of good-breeding told her that all the de^- 
agremens she had encountered proceeded 
from the obtuse brusquerie of the dnch- 
esM, which she ought to have met with 
dignified coldness. But, at nineteen, it 
is difficult to be dignified with those who 
have prejudged us to be unformed and 
awkward, and any assumption of dignity 
on the part of Cecile, would have been 
totally lost on the persons with whom 
she was now associated, or mistaken for 
WMuvait hurneur. 

Maniere and eaprit, are the two objects 
which all French women aim at acquiring. 
The first, according to their notions, con- 
sists in an air degage, that is to say, a 
perfect freedom from timidity in their 
demeanor and movements, and an aplomb 
in all situations, and under every circum- 
stance in which they may happen to be 
placed. They must be enabled to enact 
the role of each character they wish to 
personify; for a French woman is always 
acting, her life is a comedy or tragedy, 
as events occur; but, whichever it may 
he, it finds her prepared for her part. It 
is not that they cannot, and do not feel as 
others do, but it is that from infancy, they 
are taught to refer their actions and con- 
versation to the effect to be produced by 
both on others; the qu*en dira-4'on^ is al- 
ways present to their minds, and to be 
eited as bearing afiliction gracefully, and 
prosperity with bon ton, is as essential in 
their eyes to be appropriately dressed for 
either role, and much more important than 
the re^l causes or effects of them. A 
Ffeooh woman is not content with being a 
good wife and mother— -and there are hund- 
reds in every class who are both — but she 
must dramatise the part, to prodnce a 
scenic effect. The more homely virtue 
and the happiness it never fails to produce, 
is not sufficient— she must be applauded — 
hence she is always an actress. Her 
salon is the theatre where she plays her 
principal part, and that it may be brilli- 
antly performed, tttprit is absolutely ne- 
cessary. All her study is to acquire and 
display this French essential; for this she 
dips into metaphysics, skims the froth of 



political economy, mns over every new 
production, and what is more diflicult« oe- 
casionally listens to the membres de la 
Chambre de$ Farts tt dea Deputea^ and the 
9avan$ who frequent her soirees. She re- 
pays herself for this last mentioned sacri- 
fice by giving her opinions with equal 
self-confidence on the most knotty point 
of politics, or abstruse science, as on the 
last new mode; and has at command m 
certain jargon and tone of persiflage, half- 
laughing, half-serious, which passes cur- 
rent for wit, and gains for her the flatter- 
ing distinction of being quoted as having 
bettueoup eTesprit, Every Frenchwoman 
is numnieree: even while a child in the 
nursery, and when arrived at maturity, it 
has become so natural to her that it can- 
not be left off". All who possess not this 
distinction, are considered gauche and mal 
eUve: it was, therefore, no wonder that 
Cecile in the circle of the Duchesse de 
Montcalm, was treated as a young person 
totally unformed. 

We once heard a French lady give the 
preference to an artificial rose made by 
Natier, (the fashionable artificial flower 
maker at Paris,) to a natural one of great 
beauty, plucked in a parterre. She as- 
serted that there was no comparison ; the 
rose of Natier was much more elegant, the 
petals more delicate, and la cotikur phu 
Uudrt: ^^enfin^^^ as she added,*' it is more 
like my beau ideal of a rose than the one 
from the garden.*' This French lady's 
estimation of the artificial rose, may serve 
as an example of the opinion of all her sex 
in France, as to natural and acquired grace, 
bpauty, and manner; and the well-bred 
English woman, who will not fly to fairt 
C esprit ti briUer dans les sabms^ will be sure 
to be counted as stupid, awkward, and en- 
nuieuse. 

This innate love of display, and invaria- 
ble system of acting, of which we accuse 
Ff^ench women, is, however, accompanied 
by so many good qualities, that we should 
be wanting in justice were we not to ac- 
knowledge them. Good temper, good na^ 
ture, and a wish of obliging, are peculiar 
characteristics in them, and no country can 
boast more affectionate wives, mothers, sis- 
ters, and friends, than can France ; though, 
unfortunately, the exhibition of each charac- 
ter is too much considered. 

The visitors at the Duchesse de Mont- 
calm's soirees were increased, if not enli- 
vened, by the presence of some of the 
members of the Chambre de Pairs, with m 
sprinkling of sovoiw, and a few young men 
of family. No name was to be heard pro- 
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nonneed in her falonSf that did not belon^if 
to I'ancien regime, and noble birth, and 
ultra politics, were the cmly requisites for 
obtaining a faforable reception in them. 
On the noblesse of the imperial dynasty 
•he looked with contempt, if not horror ; 
•he blamed la famUle royaU^ for having 
tolerated them ; and never spoke of Napo- 
leon, bat as a eharkUan set up by the ca- 
naiile^ to bring legitimate royalty into dis- 
repute. She had a thousand jeu tT uprUt 
to repeat on this subject, which were sure 
to be applauded by the habitues of her sa- 
lons, who had continued to applaud them 
ever since the restoration. On one occa 
sion, when descanting on the glories of 
Henri Quatre, a person present having ven- 
tured to observe that Henri Quatre was le 
Hoi de la Carudlk, she made her reputation 
as a bel esprit, by answering, that Napo- 
leon was k canaille dcM JRoia. By such bon 
mots, a person may sometimes make a re- 
putation in France, on which he may live 
tor years, provided the speaker is a person 
of some fashion. 

The young men presented a strange me- 
lange of frivolity and pedantry, the latter, 
like the English coHtume they had adopt- 
ed, often rendered ridiculous by the habits 
induced by the former; for the grave Eng- 
lish dress in which a French elegant en- 
relops his person, looks not more cm/re, 
contrasted with the vivacious movements 
of the young Parisian who sports it, than 
does the pretending^ pedantry thev affect, 
when contrasted with the natural gaiety 
and frivolity of their characters, which 
break forth continually. 

Cecile drew comparisons between the 
Tonng men now around, and those she had 
been accustomed to meet in England. The 
cold politeness, yet respectful civilities of 
the English, were much more to her taste 
than the exaggerated compliments and ob- 
trusive attentions of the French ; and her 
thoughts often recurred to Desbrow while 
Impressed by the forcible contrasts offered 
to him in the persona of the petits maitres 
who surrounded her. 

Previous to their leaving the Duchesse 
de Montcalm's, that lady beckoned the 
Comte de Bethune to her, and they eon- 
versed in a low voice for a few minutes. 
Ceuile apprehended some new subject of 
annoyance, nor was she disappointed when 
her father, during their drive home, ac- 
quainted her that la duchesse had the good- 
ness to give up Madame de la Roe, one of 
her dames de oompagnie, to act as chaperon 
to Cecile until she was married; as k» 
esfisefianeet exacted that a yoang lady, even 



though under a father's roof, reqnired the 
sanction of a female chaperon. 

Cecile heard this in silence, because she 
had observed her father*8 character suffi- 
ciently to be aware that any representations 
to induce him to change any plan conneet- 
ed with his ideas of let eonvenancei, would 
be not only unavailing, but ill-received; 
yet, a sigh escaped her, when she reflected 
thai this last disagreement would destroy 
the consolation she hoped to enjoy in pur- 
suing in solitude her accustomed avoca- 
tions; and she looked back with renewed 
rejrret to the happy hours passed in dear 
England and Scotland, in the privacy of 
her chamber, left free to follow her various 
occupations whenever she wished to be 
alone. 

The porter, attired in his night habili- 
ments, loudly yawned while he opened the 
ponderous ports cocher to admit tliem ; and 
Baptists, awaked by the loud ringing of 
the bell, ran forward with eyes only half 
open, and a lamp half-extinguished, send- 
ing forth a most ofl^ensive effluvia, to re- 
ceive them in the vestibule, and lighted 
them to the anti-chamber, where the min- 
gled odor of the tobacco and garlick with 
which he had been regaling himself, nearly 
overpowered the olfactory nerves of poor 
Cecile. 

The Comte de Bethune conducted his 
daughter to her chamber, and having touch- 
ed her forehead with his lips, winhed her 
good night k% the door ; but no sooner bad 
Cecile entered the room, — whose cold and 
dreary aspect, seen by the faint light of the 
solitary wax-candle in her hand, struck her 
as being even still more cheerless, when 
contrasted with the brilliant salouM in whieii 
she had passed the evening, — than alarmed 
by some noise in the chamber^ she turned 
to the quarter whence she thought it pro- 
ceeded; at the s^me instant the candle- 
stick was struck from her grasp, and she 
was left in total darkness. 

In the first moment of terror, a cry es- 
caped her; but in the next, her inpulse 
was to regain the door, and she wis pro- 
ceeding in what she imagined to be its di- 
rection, when something struck against her 
cheek, and in the same moment she fell 
over a tabouret that impeded her passage. 
She called aloud for assistance, and was 
relieved by seeing Madame le Moine enter. 
Who immediately explained the cause of 
her alarm, by venting sundry maledictioss 
on lea ehauve-mturitf who were flitting 
through the murky atmosphere of tlis 
gloomy apartment, and who during the day 
I conoraled themselves in the drapsriss. 
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^^MdU que vmdez voua^ mademoiaelU^'*^ 
exclaimed she, ** they have been so long the 
undisputed tenants of oar hotel, that they 
think they muy remain unmolested. It was 
Tery stupid of roe not to have prepared you 
for these nocturnal visitants.^ 

While she was speaking, innumerable 
bats continued flying about the room, to 
the terror of poor Cecils, who had never 
before come in contact with any thing so 
disgusting, and having expressed her alarm, 
Madame le Moine tried to re-assure her, 
by declaring they would do her no harm. 

** I have hundreds of them in my room,' 
said she, *' and though they frequently fly 
against me, and tap my cheeks when I 
sleep, still they do not bite, as I dare be 
sworn those in England do; but there, 
tkaque bite est meehanUf while here, they 
are only lively.*' 

The prejudice of the garrulous French 
woman extorted a smile from Cecile; but 
still her accounts of the docility of Paris- 
ian bats, reconciled not her young mistress 
to the idea of having her cheeks tapped by 
them when she slept. 

*^ Oh ! if that alarms vou," said Madame 
le Moine, ** I have only to draw the da- 
mask curtains of your bed closely, and pin 
them round, and then I defy any hat to 
approach you.'* 

Cecile carefully examined the interior 
of the bed, and having ascertained that it 
had no inhabitant, she adopted Madame le 
Moine*s plan, and then told her she might 
depart. 

*^ Comment done^ mademoUeUt^^^ said the 
old woman; ** am I not to have the honor 
of undressing you! I sat up purposely to 
offer my services.** 

Cecile told her, that she never required 
any aid at night; and the old woman look- 
ing at her for a few moments, with aston- 
ishment painted in her countenance, shrug- 
ged her shoulders, turned up her eyes, and 
then exclaimed: ** Mon Dieu / mon Dieu / 
the English are the strangest race on 
earth! Not want any assistance at night! 
the moment that a French lady likes the 
most to chat with her femme de chambre, 
and hear all that is goinflr on in the hotel 
or the faubourg. Well, well, chaeun a 
mm gout; but, if before the revolution, any 
one liad told me that a descendant of this 
ancient house could go to bed without her 
femme de chambre, I would have pro- 
nounced it to be a calumny." 

All this was said sotto voce, but loud 
•nough to be heard by Cecile, who could 
jiot refrain from smiling at observing how 
much this rejection of her attendance had 



caused her to sink in the estimation of 
Madame le Moine. 

'* Mademoiselle will pardon me,*' said 
the old woman, '* if I suggest that now 
mademoiselle is returned to her own coun- 
try, it would be more consistent with les 
convenances^ that she should adopt ia mise 
Frangaise, Those long tire bouchon curls 
look terrible, and mademoiseIle*s robe 
quite dis6gure8 her; I have purchased le 
petit Courier des Dames for the last week^ 
in order that mademoiselle may see how 
a French lady ought to look; le voila^^^ 
(taking it up from the table,) *'see ma 
chere demoiselle, how graceful, how noble* 
what small waists, what fulness in the 
jupe! I am sure there must be flfteeu 
yards of silk to make that robe, and the 
one mademoiselle wears looks not to have 
above ten or eleven. It is dreadful, quite 
dreadful, to see a young lady of French 
birth so disflgured ! Had you been Eng- 
lish, I should have said nothing, for no one 
expects them to dress or look like other 
people." 

^* Here again," thought Cecile, *' is a 
lesson on the toilette, and les convenancesf 
the two points which seem to occupy all a 
French woman's attention, in whatever 
class of life, she may find herself placed; 
for the tirade of Madame le Duchesse de 
Montcalm differs in little more from the 
more homely dissertation of Madame le 
Moine — the feeling and prejudice that dic- 
tated both are the same. Oh ! would I 
were in dear happy England, where dress 
does not form the principal subject of con- 
versation, and where people are content to 
attend to propriety, without putting for- 
ward their pretensions to it on every tri- 
fling occasion." 

The wind shook the heavy casements 
of the windows, and whistled through 
the ill-jointed door-frames, and the owl 
screamed, joining its discordant notes to 
the howling of the blast, as Cecile counted 
the weary hours while sleep closed not 
her eves. The flickering light of her 
night-lamp served only to show the dreary 
loneliness of the vast chamber, and she 
could have fancied herself the heroine of 
some tale of romance, shut up in a desert- 
ed chateau, had not her mind been formed 
of too stern stuff to give way to such idle 
imaginings. At length slumber weighed 
down her lids; and she awoke not until 
Madame le Moiue came to announce that 
Monsieur le Comte was dressing. 

Cecile hurried through the duties of her 
toilette, that her father might not he kept 
waiting, Madame le Moine officiously as- 
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sislin^, and observincr, as each fresh arti- 
cle of dress was drawn forth, *^ Oh ! ma- 
demoiselle, what an outre canezou ! it has 
been out of fashion in Paris for morn than 
8ix weeks;^' or, *' what an ugly robe, or 
ill made shoes !" 

When she met her father at the break- 
fast table, he told her that he had ordered 
the carriage to take her to the Ducbesse 
de Montcalm's, and placing a little span- 
gled purse in her hand, he begged she 
might not be sparing of its contents, as it 
was absolutely necessary that her whole 
toilette should be remodelled. 

Cecile thanked him, and was on the 
point of explaining that she stood not in 
Deed of pecuniary assistance, aa Lord 
Ayrshire had liberally provided for all 
possible wants, real or imaginary; but, a 
moment's reflection told her that, with her 
father's extreme susceptibility and pride, 
he might take offence at Lord Ayrshire's 
generosity, and therefore she remained 
silent. 

W*hen breakfast was concluded, Ma- 
dame de la Rue was announced, and Ce- 
cile could with difficulty repress the smile 
that rose to her lips as she fixed her eyes 
on her future chaperon. 

Madame de la Rue was a lady of a cer- 
tain, or rather uncertain age; for, whether 
she was fifty-five, or ten years more, it 
would be impossible for the most perfect 
judge to ascertain, thanks to the quantity 
of pearl-powder, rouge, and false curls, 
with which she had covered herself. The 
chinks and wrinkles, that time had traced 
in her visage, were filed up by a coat of 
white and red, so thickly laid on, that it 
made her countenance resemble more the 
face of a clown in a pantomime, than any 
attempt at copying nature. Her eyebrows 
presented a straight, heavy line of black, 
giving a fierceness to the twinkling gray 
eyes, over which they protruded, and her 
crepe curls, of raven hue, rose in spiral 
form, over a brow, offering a surface like 
a pumice-stone. Her wide mouth, each 
time it opened, seemed to endeavor to 
reach her ears, and the tremulous motion 
of the false teeth that filled it, gave the 
idea of a wooden representation of a witch, 
acted on bv wires, such as are seen in toy- 
shops. Her figure was tall and lanky; 
her dress la derniere mode; and her air 
offered a strange mixture of playful viva- 
city, dignified humility, and conscious su- 
periority. 

She tottered itito the room, with that in- 
describable movement of helplessness and 
coquetry, that peculiarly belongs to Paris 
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ians, demanded milles pardons, no one 
could tell for what, and declared that Mon- 
sieur le Comte, and Mademoiselle de 
Bethune, were milUfoU trop bonne, merely 
because the first onered her a chair, and 
the second received her with politeness. 

Madame was in a perpetual flutter; at 
one moment pinching her dry lips, at the 
evident risk of losing her false teeth, and 
at the next, arranging her curls, or her 
dress, smiling all the time with all her 
might, and by turns looking, as she 
thought, insinuating, vivacious, or senti- 
mental, as best suited the turn of the 
cointe's remarks. 

She stated that she had taken the liberty 
of bringing with her two favorites, from 
whom she could not bear to be separated— 
her little dog. Bijou, and her parrot. Coco; 
both, she added, shared her couch; and 
here she affected to blush, and throw down 
her eyes — and were so attached to her, that 
she should be guilty of ingratitude— a 
vice unknown to Us cosurs Franpais bien 
nc8 — did she not feel passionately attached 
to them. Were she asked, as was the 
Roman Cornelia, to show her jewels, she 
would show her Bijou and Coco, as the 
Roman matron showed her children — and 
here, the false teeth were displayed even 
to their gold fastenings, by the grin with 
which Madame de la Rue applauded her 
own attempt at a classical allusion. 

The carriage being announced, the comte 
requested Madame de la Rue, to conduct 
Cecilc to the Duchesse de Montcalm's, to 
commence the arduous operation of shop- 
ping; and having again and a^aiu requested 
his daughter to leave the choice of her par- 
chases entirely to the duchesse, he handed 
her to the peristyle. 



CHAPTER XXm. 

" Lns rcflexioniique le mallieur excite no fiont point 
Bans avantni(e pour un jeune homnie ; car cela 
I'habitue ft penf>er; et I'homme qui ne pense pat 
n'ett jamai* rien." 

Lord Heatherfield, finding the servant 
of Lord Walmer confined to his bed, by 
the injuries he had sustained the night b^ 
fore, took on himself the task of apprising 
his lordship's agent, whose address the 
valet had given him, of the melancholy 
catastrophe that had taken place, and or- 
dered every mark of respect to be paid to 
the remains of the unfortunate nobleman* 

He was on the point of leaving the inn« 
when Sir Harry Villebois arrived, and hit 
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feeling may be more easily imagined' 
tlian described, when that gentleman, on 
hearing every particular of the dreadful 
accident of the night before, and the chari- 
table part of Lord Heatherfield had taken 
in it, informed him that Lord Walmer was 
on his route to challenge him to fight a 
duel, and that he. Sir Harry, was to join 

the deceased at , two stages nearer 

to Heatherfield Park, to be his friend, and 
the bearer of the challenge. 

Sir Harry explained that, after Lord 
Walmer commenced proceedings against 
Lord Heatherfield, be discovered that he 
bad not evidence sufficient to procure a 
divorce; this enraged him, and some state- 
ment in the papers having increased his 
angry feelings, he determined to call Lord 
Heatherfield out, and repeatedly declared 
that the affair should only terminate with 
the existence of one of the parties. It was 
the man whose life he was about to seek, 
that had vainly tried to save his, and 
watched by his dying bed, with such deep 
recfret. 

The ways of Providence are inscruta- 
ble; had Lord Walmer lived a few hours 
longer, Heatherfield must have given him 
the meeting he was so bent on demanding; 
and though he was determined, in case of 
such an event, to receive Lord Walmer*s 
fire, but not to return it, still, his own life 
might, nay, most probably would, have 
been the sacrifice, and he won Id have been 
sent out of the world with all his sins on 
his head. 

Lord Heatherfield was a brave man, 
physically, and morally brave, but he was 
« Christian, and as such, could not contem- 
plate a sudden death, without feelings of 
awe; hence, he reflected deeply on the re- 
sults that had foUowetl, and might still 
follow, his liaison with Lady Walmer, 
and his dislike towards her consequently 
increased. 

The marriage settlement of Lady Wal- 
mer secured her a jointure of five thousanw 
a-year; and she was now freed from the 
fear and scandal of an action of damages 
and a divorce. The house in London was 
also hers, for her life, so that she would 
find herself in aflnuent circumstances, and 
delivered from all restraint, which, to her 
daring spirit, and capricious mind, was 
ample consolation for the death of the hus- 
band she had wronged. 

To join her now, Heatherfield felt, 
would be as indelicate as indecorous ; he 
wrote to her again, stating his intention of 
retiring to an estate of his, in Wales, 
where he should remain for some months, 



and where her letters would find him. He 
also wrote a long letter to Desbrow invit- 
ing him, if he wished to perform an act of 
charity, to come to him in Wales; and 
having taken a cordial farewell of Sir 
Harry Villebois, whose frankness and 
goodnature had won his favorable opinion, 
he set out on his journey. 

Impressed as he was with tbe melan« 
choly scene of death which he had left, 
and which cast a deep feeling of sadness 
over his mind, still a weitrht was taken 
from his heart, as he reflected that he was 
now freed, for some months at least, from 
going to France, and meeting Lady Wal- 
mer. He hardly dared to indulge himself 
in the vague hopes, which often suggested 
themselves, that he might never see her 
again; for his vanity led him to believe 
that she loved him too well, not to perse- 
vere in urging him to become her husband, 
when the period prescribed by etiquette, 
had elapsed. Had any of Heatherfieid*8 
friends been placed in his situation, his 
hopes of their release, through the incon- 
stancy of the lady, would have been very 
sanguine, but, even though a man judges 
unfavorably of a woman, whom he believes 
attached to him, such is his vanity, that 
he is always prone to believe the passion 
he inspires, is more likely to be durable 
than that inspired by others. 

The second day of Heatherfield*s jour- 
ney, he arrived, late at night, at Capel 
Carrig, and was told the inn was so crowd- 
ed, that he must be content with an infe- 
rior bedroom. He sought it soon after, 
and was requested by the courtesying 
chambei-maid, to make as little noise as 
possible, as a lady, who was not quite 
well, slept in the next room, which was 
only divided from his, by a wooden par- 
tition. 

Lord Heatherfield carefully obeyed the 
injunctions given to him, and being fa- 
tigued, soon fell asleep. He was awaked, 
at an early hour, by the movement in the 
next chamber, and, in a few minutes, he 
became all attention, when a low, sweet 
voice, every intonation of which had been 
treasured in his memory, stole on his 
greedy ear. 

" How have you slept, my dear child V* 
inquired a female, in tones which he in- 
stantly recognised to be Lady Vavasour*8. 

** Better, much better, dear mother,** 
replied Emily, for it was she who had 
occupied the room next his. 

'* Has that cruel pain in the side agaia 
tormented you, my loveV asked the 
anxiouB parent* 
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^ Mnch less, dearest mother; and I feel 
infinitely better to-day." 

'• God be thanked!" God be thanked!** 
murmured Lady de Vavasour; ** I must 
take the good tidings to your father;" and 
80 saying, she left the room. 

Heatherfield felt overpowered with emo- 
tion; that dear, sweet voice^ which had 
never addressed him but with afTection, 
thrilled to his very heart. His Emily — 
ah! no longer his — but still loved — adored 
— she had been ill — was still suffering! — 
was A^, could he be the cause? A pleasure, 
mingled with sadness, followed this 
thought; but alarm for an object so tenderly 
loved, made him tremble, as he again and 
again recurred to the cruel pain iu the side 
referred toby Lady de Vavasour. 

He listened with breathless attention to 
every movement in the next room, and her 
toilette being completed, he heard Emily 
dismiss her femme de chambre, with in- 
structions to return in half an hour. He 
rose from his bed with noiseless step, and, 
his room beinjr still darkened, he perceived 
the light coming in from some chinks in 
the aperture of the ill-jointed boards of the 
partition, which, in distending, had broken 
sundry small cracks in the paper which 
covered it. 

To one of these small slits he applied 
his eye, and beheld Emily kneeling on a 
chair, offering up her morning prayer. She 
was much thmner and paler, than when he 
had last seen her, but she had never ap- 
peared so lovely to him as at this moment. 
The look of deep devotion in her dove-like 
eyes, the pure and angelic expression of her 
beautiful countenance, had something in 
them that affected Heatherfield even to 
tears. He could distinguish each word of 
her prayer, so distinctly did her clear, and 
sweetly modulated voice pronounce it; but 
his feelings may be judged, whrn he heard 
his own name murmured in faint accents, 
as she beseeched the Almighty to pardon 
his errors, to guide him through the mazy 
path of life, and to bless him, here, and 
Lereafter. 

There was a solemnity such as he had 
never previously experienced in the whole 
tone of Heatherfield*s feelings, while he 
listened to this touching display of her 
purity and piety, this tender union of 
earthly affections and heavenly aspirations. 
He could have prostrated himself before 
this angelic girl, not to profess the passion 
which he had never ceased to entertain for 
her, but the reverence, the gratitude, she 
excited in his own soul, and his deep sense 
of his own anworthiness to approach her. 



When Emily rose from her knees, a 
heavenly calm was impressed on her face 
a faint blush tinged her fair cheeks, and 
the inspired pencil of Raphael never por- 
trayed a more seraphic countenance than 
hers as Heatherfield now gazed on it. Her 
mother just then entered the room, and led 
her daughter from it, gently supporting her 
and drawing a wrapping shawl over her 
form, attentions which Emily repaid by 
looks of love, that HeatherfieM would have 
given worlds to receive and merit. 

The window of this room, looked into 
the court-yard of the inn, where he saw 
the travelling coach of Lord Vavasour, 
drawn near the door, and the servants ar- 
ranging the luggage. He hastily dressed 
himself, and took his station at the window, 
whence he soon beheld Emily led to the 
coach between her father and mother; but 
as she was about to enter it, his own car- 
riage was drawn up, and his servant stood 
uncovered before it, lowly bowing. 

Emily started, and uttered a faint exclat- 
mation, as she recognised the arms on the 
carriage, and the servant; but after a mo- 
ment's pause, she recovered her self-pos- 
session, and was assisted into the coach 
by her father, and tlie party being seated, 
the carriage drove rapidly on, the servants 
on the box behind, 'exchanging salutations 
with Heatherfield^s servant, who looked 
after them with a wistful air, as if he regret- 
ted that they were going diflferent routes. 

This unexpected rencontre had renewed, 
with fresh force, the attachment of Emily's 
lover for her. He now felt the utter im- 
possibility of ever becoming the husband 
of another, even though all hope of aspir- 
ing to be hers was over. Well did he 
know the rigidity of Lady Vavasour's re- 
ligious and moral opinions, and the influ- 
ence they must exercise over her husband 
and daughter. Could he expect, even were 
he free from all claims which Lady Wal- 
raer might assert, that Lady Vavasour 
would grant the hand of her pure and inno- 
cent child, to a man who stood branded 
before the world as a seducer and an adul- 
terer? No! he felt there was no hope of 
such happiness for him; but still, a life of 
singleness, the power of leading a solitary 
existence, was comparative happiness, to 
becoming the companion of one woman, 
while his whole soul was devoted to 
another. 

The more he reflected on Emily's 
charms, the less could he contemplate an]f 
future alliance with Lady Walmer. Emily, 
on her knees, praying for him, was eon- 
tinually present to his imagination. Ha 
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ha4 seen her in scenes of jraiety and splen- 
dor, with all the adornment that dress 
could bestow, where her beauty atlracted|the 
admiration of all, but never had she beam- 
ed on his eyes with such irresistible 
charms, as when pale and suflfering, in a 
simple travellinor dress, and in the paltry 
room of an inn, he marked the pure and 
holy expression of her antrelic face, as she 
offered up her prayers to the Almighty. 
She seemed, indeed, an angel, who exiled 
from her natural sphere, was praying to be 
restored to it; and her presence shed a 
sanctity over the chamber she occupied, that 
made Heatherfield, when he entered it, 
(which he did the moment after the car- 
riage, that contained her, had driven away,) 
feel as if he was in a temple dedicated to 
the Deity. He reverentially pressed to his 
lips the cushion on which she had knelt, 
and the pillow on which her head had re- 
posed, and he was overjoyed at finding on 
the table, the bouquet, she had worn the 
preceding day, and x)f which he possessed 
himself, as a treasure neve*' to be parted 
'with. He placed the faded flowers, wrap- 
ped carefully in a paper, near his heart, 
and blessed the chance that had again 
given Emily to his sight, and proved to 
him that he was still remembered by her 
with interest. 



CHAPTER XXIV. 

*' Wben I Me age movinf; through icenes of gaiety 
and pleasure, its wrinklev coiu^ealed beneath a 
mask of paint, and its wig wreathed with flowers, 
I am reminded of the deaths' heads which the an- 
cients introiluced at their festivals, to recal to 
their me'iiories the brevity of life, and make them 
enjoy with more zest the present." 

When Cecile reached the vestibule, at- 
tended by Madame de la Rue, her father^s 
equipage attracted her wonder, and pro- 
voked a smile, which not even the annoy- 
ance of exhibiting herself in such a one, 
could subdue. 

The carriage was a chariot, hung so high 
that its ascent, aided by only three steps, 
was an operation requiring some activity. 
The windows were unusually small, but 
to make amends for this defect, three am- 
ple lamps, of which the middle one was 
purely ornamental, economy precluding its 
use, decorated the front. The comte's arms, 
emblazoned on a mantle, which nearly fill- 
ed the side panels, and, crowned by his 
coronet, shone resplendent on the ill-var- 
nished carriage. 



The coachman and footman wore panta- 
loons and top boots ; the latter boasting a 
superfluity of the varnish that had been 
denied to the carriage. 

The box, on which the coachman was 
perched, rather than seated, was so raised 
in the middle, that he was obli^red to use 
his whip, as rope dancers do their balan- 
ciers, to preserve his equilibrium. 

The burses were old, and of a deep black 
color; they had been bought a bargain at 
the ^ale of an undertaker, who was selling 
off his old stock of hearse and mourning- 
coach horses ; and the only alteration they 
had sustained in their new situation was, 
the cutting oiTa portion of their tails. Old 
and worn down, as were the poor animals, 
they still retained some portion of their 
long practised dignity of movement. They 
shook their heads proudly, as in their days 
of funeral pomp, when nodding plumes 
adorned them ; and persevered in their old 
solemn paces, no less from habit than a 
want of power to advance more rapidly. 

The carriage once in motion, the noise 
it made almost deafened Cecile. and her 
light form was sent bounding from side to 
side, by the jerks of its movements; she 
seized the holder to support herself, and 
turned to Madame do la Rue, to recom- 
mend her to ('o the same, when a violent 
jolt, precipitated that lady against the side 
of the carriage, and sent her false teeth into 
the lap of Cecile. 

The unhappy old woman grasped eagerly 
at them, but in the action, another se cousse 
cast her chapeau at the feet of Cecile, and 
so deranged her wig as to leave a part of 
her bald head exposed, and impart to her 
painted face, an expression that rendered 
it perfectly hideous. 

Cecile extended her hand to pull the 
checkstring, that Madame de la Rue might 
adjust her discomposed toilette, but that 
lady gave her an imploring look and tried 
to utter a request, which the loss of her 
teeth rendered inarticulate. She pulled her 
wig to its right position, and knelt down 
to collect her scattered teeth, but one of 
them, and that one the front tooth, was no 
where to be found; for, alas! it had disap- 
peared through the window. She put on 
her chapeau, which she arranged by means 
of a pocket mirror, taken from her ridi- 
cule, and kept the recovered teeth safe io 
her pocket-handkerchief, while she firmly 
grasped a sideholder, to prevent further ac- . 
cidents. 

Cecile could see her face reflected in the 
front glass, and never had she beheld any- 
thing so ridiculous. Much of the rouge 
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and pearl-powder that had covered it, had 
been taken off by their violent contact with 
the curls of her wi|^, to which they atill 
adhered; and the expression of mingled sor- 
row, angler, and humiliation in her counte- 
nance, offered so strange a contrast to the 
comical deran^ment of her dress, that Ce- 
cile found it difficult to repress the smile 
that rose to her lips, as she glanced at 
her. 

The vanity of Madame de la Rue led her 
to endeavor to explain to Cecile, that it 
was not age that had rendered it necessary 
for her to have recourse to false teeth and 
a wigr; and, as she tried to express, that a 
fall from her horse, some «AorMi me before, 
deprived her of the finest teeth in France, 
and a fever, in consequence of it, occasion- 
ed the loss of her superb chevelure, the in- 
distinct pronunciation, caused by the ab- 
sence of her supplementary teeth, joined to 
her woeful countenance, rendered her irre- 
sistibly ludicrous. 

The Duchesse de Montcalm was ready to 
take charge of Cecile, who entered the well 
appointed carriage, behind which mounted 
two footmen, whose splendid livery and 
respectable appearance would not have dis- 
graced any aristocratic equipage in Lon- 
don. 

The first visit was to Mademoiselle de 
la Tours, where canezous of crepe were 
commanded; the second was (o Victorine^s, 
where Cecile had to submit to the tire- 
some operation of having a dress made on 
her person, that no plait or irregularity 
might exist in the pattern to be taken. 

Cecile almost groaned audibly, as she 
certainly did in spirit, at being made to 
stand two whole hours, whilst this opera- 
tion was going on; but the duchesse said, 
it was absolutely necessary; and Victorine 
told her, that all the ladies for whom she 
made dresses were compelled to undergo 
it. 

The duchesse consulted Victorine on the 
best mode of concealing certain exuber- 
ances of embonpoint in her own person, 
which injured her figure; and various modes 
were suggested, which astonished the in- 
experienced girl, who knew not before, that 
solid flesh can be transferred from one part 
of a person to another, without surgical 
assistance; bat what cannot vanity accom- 
plish, when its votaries are bent on obey- 
ing its dictates 1 

Prom Victorine's they drove to Her- 
bault's, where Cecile heard the duchesse 
request the man-milliner to study the phy- 
siognomy of mademoiselle, and to make 
her a chnpean to accord with it« 



She felt her cheeks glow as Monsieur 
Herbault crossed his arms, placed himself 
in front of her, and fixing his eyes on her 
face, seemed to reflect profoundly for five 
minutes; at the expiration of that time, he 
turned to the duchesse, and declared, that 
he had now possessed himself of the phy- 
siognomy of mademoiselle, and would send 
her in three hours un chapeau dont ilrtpon^ 
daif^ trait a Merveillt a sa figure. 

The duchesse now attended to her own 
wants; she required, as she stated to Mon« 
sieur Herbault, ** un petit bonnet bien aim^ 
ple^ avee de la blonde Ugh^ et dee rubane de 
gaxe rose bien pale, pour porter quoad eile 
nerait souffranteJ*^ 

Cecile heard with astonishment a person 
in perfect health ordering a becoming cap 
for illness; but she had yet much to learn 
in the school she was entering. A turban 
a la Juive, and un chapeau un peu coquet^ 
were next commanded, with innumerable 
recommendations to Monsieur Herbault to 
attend to them particularly himself, as she 
(the duchesse) had not been quite satisfied 
of late with the head dresses sent, which 
were not so becoming to her as those fur- 
nished some years before. 

Cecile observed the incipient smile that 
played over the lips of the man-milliner 
at the naivete of the last observation, and 
anticipated, though not quite to its imper- 
tinent extent, the reflection he uttered 
alone, when Madame de Montca1m*8 car^ 
riage drove away. ** Mon Dieu/ mon Dituf 
que nos vieiUes damea sont coquettes, la du' 
chease m'^en veut parceque je ne puis paa^ 
par mea chapeaux la rajeunir de vingt ana. 

The Comte de Bethune and his daugh- 
ter were engaged to dine at the Hotel de 
Montcalm, and the duchesse left Cecile at 
the door of the Hotel de Bethune, desir- 
ing her to be punctual at six« as she in- 
tended taking her to the opera. 

Her father met Cecile in the ante-cham- 
ber, and she having told him of the du- 
chesse's plans for the evening, intreated 
that she might be excused from going to 
the opera, as it would be most painful to 
her feelings to appear at any public place 
of amusement so recently after the death 
of her dear Lady Ayrshire. Tears filled 
the eyert of the affectionate girl as she 
made this request; but neither the tears, 
nor the intreaty, produced any efiect on 
the mind of her father, who coldly told 
her, that as Lady Ayrshire had only been 
the first cousin of her mother, and conse- 
quently, was only her second cousin, **lea 
convenances,'** — his favorite phrase,— could 
not he violated by her appearance in pub- 
s' 
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lie; had it not been strictly according to 
etiquette, A«, — as he emphatically stated, 
— would be the last person to accpde to, 
or Madame la Duchesse de Montcalm, to 
propose it. 

Cecile ventured to observe that with 
her 'i( was even more a matter of feeling 
than of etiquette; and therefore, she should 
feel much obliged by not being forced to 

go. 

"/brc«rf/" repeated the comte, drawing 
op his eyebrows and shoulders; "in France, 
daughters are never forced to do any thing; 
because they are brought up to pay im- 
plicit obedience to the wishes of their 
parents, on every subject; and« therefore, 
that barbarous word is exploded from 
their vocabulary. He felt hurt," he added, 
*' that she should have used it; when she 
knew him better, she would discover how 
much it was misplaced; but en attendant, 
be desired that he might hear no more 
objections to any plans of amusement pro- 
posed by the Duchesse de Montcalm;" 
And so saying, he retired to dress for din- 
ner. 

Cecile could not suppress the tears that 
gushed into her eyes, at this first proof of 
parental authority. She had never heard 
a word approaching to unkindness from 
Lord and Lady Ayrshire, who had studied 
her happiness with the same affectionate 
delicacy that she had endeavored to anti- 
cipate their wishes. The mournful con- 
trast in her position, and the ever to be 
deplored cause that led to it, made her 
tears flow afresh, but, recollecting that she 
had little time to spare, and unwilling to 
offend her father, by keeping him waiting, 
she entered her chamber to try, by bathing 
her eyes in rose-water, to remove the 
traces of her tears. 

Madame le Moine soon joined her, to 
assist in her toilette, and the heightened 
color and increased trepidation of manner 
of the old dame, announced that something 
had discomposed her. 

'* Eh bienf mademoiMlle,'** — hut we will 
give the substance of her conversation in 
English, for the advantage of our readers, 
— ** who oould have thought that Monsieur 
le Comte, would have brought into the 
hotel an old painted coquette, more full of 
fancies than a monkey; who is dissatisfied 
with the accommodation prepared for her, 
and expects the old servants to wait on 
her, her dog, and her parrot, as if she 
were a duchesse, and the two latter, chris- 
tians." 

Cecile checked the angry verbosity of 
Madame le Moine, by reminding her that 



the comte was the best judge of the per- 
sons he wished to invite to his hotel; and 
that if he permitted Madame de la Rue to 
retain her dog and parrot, his servants had 
no right to resent it. 

The old woman was visibly piqued at 
Cecile*s reproof, and only added, — " Well, 
well, mademoiselle will soon have cause 
to regret her arrival in the hotel, for the 
vieille foiie is a regular Madame Touche 
a touf^ of whom all the establishment at 
the Hotel de Montcalm are heartily tired; 
and to get rid of whom, Madame la Du- 
chesse has fixed her on the comte as dame 
de compagnie^ as if mademoiselle had occa- 
sion for such an incumbrance. She has 
already tried to act la maitresse fcmme 
here," continued Madame le Moine, " but 
I have given her a few coup depattesJ'^ 

Cecile observed that her father would 
feel muirh oflended if Madame de la Rue 
was insulted, and recommended Madame 
le Moine to treat her with civility and 
respect; a recommendation the old dame 
seemed little inclined to attend to. 

Frederic, the coiffeur, had been ordered 
by the duchesse to be in readiness to dress 
Cecile*s hair, and was announced just as 
she had completed her own simple, but 
becoming coiffure. She submitted her 
beautiful tresses to his hands, and when 
he had tortured them for nearly an hour, 
he told her, with a low bow, that at pre- 
sent the was toute autre chose; that her 
head was charmante and ravissante, and 
that he felt certain Madame la Duchesse 
would he enchanted with his performance. 

When he had left the room, Cecile 
approached th*> glass, and absolutely start- 
ed back with surprise at the image it 
presented to her. The long silken ring- 
lets, that were wont to play over her fair 
cheeks, were now frizzed into crepe curies, 
an operation that had robbed them of their 
usual lustre. Her whole physiognomy 
was changed, and as she considered, so 
much for the worse, that she smiled at the 
total metamorphosis in her appearance, 
and thought that she could hardly be re- 
cognised by her English friends if they 
saw her. 

Madame le Moine was loud in her com- 
mendations; mademd^elle had no longer 
that English air, wmHi had struck all the 
world, as she stated, and was now much 
more like Madame la Comtehse so grand* 
merCy than before; an observation which 
drew a smile from Cecile, though little 
disposed to gaiety at the moment. She 
felt almost ashamed to present herself, 
with her new cuiflrure,but being summoned 
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by her father, she hnrried to join him, and 
was in some measure reassured, when hr 
told her that, graet a Monsieur Frederic^ 
•he now looked much more presentable, 
and might pass for a French woman. 

Tliou«rh the crppe of Monsieur Frederic, 
was somewhat discomposed by the rough 
movement of the Comte de Bethune's car- 
liagre, Cecile received the commendations 
of the Duchessede Montcalm, on enterinpr 
the salon, as that lady exclaimed, ** A la 
bonheur ma chere, a present^ vous ilea vrai- 
ment bien, pareeque voua etcs com me tout Ic 
monde<^e suit eharme de votis voir si bien 
eoiffer 

The dinner was recherche, and passed 
off, as most dinners do, where five persons 
out of the six at table, are more intent on 
the good things that go into the mouth, 
than the good things that come out of it. 
The Comte de Bethune ate and praised 
alternately, not without referring, more 
than once, to ia mauvaise cuisine, in Eng- 
land, declaring that he had not tasted an 
omelette that was eatable, all the time he 
was away, and that as to the venison, 
of which the English were so fond he 
thought it abominable. The rest of the 
society, though they had not been in Eng- 
land, agreed with him, that, hors de la 
IVanee^ a good dinner could not be had; 
an opinion in which Cecile was far from 
joining. 

The opera was ** Romeo e Guilielta," 
and Cecile, in tts fine music, soon became 
80 absorbed, as to forget the present. 
The duchesse talked politics incessantly, 
with an ambassador who came into her 
box; and whatever her remarks on political 
economy and foreign politics might want 
in profundity, they amply made up for in 
passion and prejudice. 

Cecile would have given much to have 
had the power of enjoying the opera with- 
out interruption, but the duchesse and her 
diplomatic friend, seemed to forget she 
was one of the party. Who has not felt 
the power of music, in awakening ascoci- 
atioiis, and bringing back other scenes to 
the mind, with a vividness that makes 
one forget the present in the pasti 

It wus only a few months before, that, 
seated by her dear lost friend. Lady Ayr- 
shire* in her box at the opera in London, 
she had listened to the same sounds, and 
from the same admirable voice. Lady 
Ayrshire, who loved music quite as much 
as did her eleve, listened to it with the 
same attention; and they only expressed 
their admiration of the parts that most 
pleased them, by an interchange of looks. 



How did every note bring back those 
blissful momrnts^ Cecile was no longer 
surrounded by uncongenial minds; she 
was at least in spirit, with thiit dear and 
lost friend, who had given and sharf-d all 
the happiness of her lite; and when Pasta 
sang **Omhra Adorata," tears gushed 
from her eyes, and not all the efforts she 
could make, could suppress ihe sobs that 
accompanied them. 

The duchesse looked at her with a 
(rlance, in which wonder and contempt 
strove for mastery. The ambassador half 
smiled, as he whispered to the duchesse 
that, ** Apparemment, mademoiselle est bien 
nouvellement arrive d Paris?^^ To which 
she answered in a low voice, ** {Vest Ves' 
prit romanesQue des •inglaisea;^^ then turn- 
ing to Cecile, she took her arm, and led 
her into the back of the box, requesting 
her ** nut to make a scene, as sentimen- 
tality was quite exploded at present, and 
that any display of it was considered maw 
vais gtmtJ*^ 

Cecrle's pride came to her aid, she felt 
offended at being treated as a yourig miss, 
who was acting the sentimental, and the 
duchess's total want of feeling did more 
towards stopping her tears, than kindness 
or sympathy could at that moment have 
accomplished. 

There was something of haughtiness in 
the air of Cecile as she dried her eyes, 
that repelled the continuation of the da- 
ches8e*s remarks on her sensibility: though 
it saved her not from a lecture, on the ne- 
cessity of governing every thing approach- 
ing to a display of her feelings, as they re- 
turned tete-a-tete from the opera. 

** I do not prohibit you from feeling, 
ma ehere,''* said that lady, ** because that 
regards only yourself, and so«Mety has 
nothing to do with it; but the display is 
autre chose, that must be a nuisance to 
others, and will expose you to ridicale, 
so 1 advise you to abandon it.** 



CHAPTER XXV. 

" Duels are a liappy invention ofciviti^ation, which 
enable a man who lias injured anoiher to »lifiot 
him al«o, and gives bim, vrho hai« for years for* 
felted his honor, the power of fijebtini?, to prove 
that, tlioufh he pot«e«se8 not the subatance, he 
adheres to the shadow." 

Ladt Walmbr permitted not Heather- 
field to remain long free from her painful 
reminiscences of their position. A letter 
from her, soon broke in oo his solitude in 
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Wales, and achieved the disgust which 
had been {rrowing towards her, ever since 
the fatal scene at Lord Vavasour's. 

She renninded hinn that, if her husband^s 
deHth might be attributed to him, which, 
however, she was not disposed to admit, 
adding, more logically than feelingly on 
the subject, that, "Lord Walmer's fatal 
accident having been occasioned by the 
overturning of his carriage, could have 
nothing to do with their previous conduct, 
the driver of the stage-coach, or his post- 
illion beinsr the sole cause; still he (Lord 
Heatherfield) having sought and won her 
aflfeciions and consequently, led to her 
seeking the interview which brought 
about the separation from her husband, he 
was bound to devote his life to Aer, whom 
he had deprived of her natural protector. 
For her part," she added, ** she could see 
no reason for postponing their marriage 
for longer than a month, and she had now 
additional motives for desiring its comple- 
tion, as letters had been forwarded to her 
from her brother, who might be daily ex- 
pected from Malta, where he had been 
with his regiment, and she dared not en- 
counter him in any other character, than 
as the wife of the man who had injured 
her reputation." 

The letter dropped from the hand of 
Heatherfield; he turned with loathing 
from its selfish and indelicate writer, and 
groaned aloud; while he asked himself if 
this was the woman he had once fancied 
he loved? 

It was many days ere he could write to 
Lady Walmer, and when he did, his let- 
ter was so cold, and brief, that it alarmed 
her more than ever, as to his fulfilment of 
her expectations. Her next letter an- 
nounced her departure for Paris, where 
she intended remaining in privacy, until 
he joined her, for on his doing so, she still 
seemed to count with certainty, and failed 
not to remind him, that he had pledged 
himself to this point. 

Deshrow was anxions to go to Heather- 
field, but knew not how to leave Lord 
Ayrshire, who, ever since Cecile's depar- 
ture, seemed to look to him alone for con- 
solation. That excellent nobleman's health 
had been gradually declininfr, ever since 
the death of his lamented wife, and Des- 
hrow had been assured by the physicians 
he had consulted, that, though he might 
linger for some months, the blow was 
struck, and no hopes of his final recovery 
could he entertained. He wrote all this 
to I-Ieatherfield, who, though desirous to 
•ee his friend, was not sorry to be left in 



solitude, and to be saved the remonstrances 
of Deshrow, whose opinions were so dif- 
ferent from his own, on the subject on 
which his future destiny depended, that 
he dreaded hearing what might wound, 
but could not change his feelings. 

In a few weeks, Heatherfield received 
an intirnation from his banker, that a casket 
of jewels had been confided to his rare, 
addressed to him, with a letter, which he 
forwarded. Heatherfield broke the seal, 
with a beating heart; it appeared to him, 
that the jewels being returned, seemed to 
break the last bond which united him to 
Emily, and he dreaded to read her faiher*8 
letter. But when he had perused it, his 
feelings were softened, and his regret, if 
possible, increased. 

Lord Vavasour wrote dispassionately 
and kindly: he stated that the codicil to 
the will of the late Marquis of Heather- 
field, having been executed when he con- 
sidered Lady Emily as the future wife of 
his son, it was to her in that character 
only that the bequest was made; conse- 
quently, the intended alliance being now 
at an end, the jewels could not be retain- 
ed. He concluded, by an expression of 
good will. 

Heatherfield was as much surprised as 
gratified by the absence of any thing like 
reproach m Lord Vavasour's letter, for 
appearances were, he was aware, so much 
against him, that he looked for severity 
rather than forbearance from Emily*8 
father. But the fact was, that Deshrow 
had written an exact statement of his un- 
fortunate friend's position to Lord Vava- 
sour, who saw more to pity than blame in 
it, though the weakness of Heatherfield 
vexed nearly as much as it grieved him. 

Week after week passed slowly away, 
finding Lord Heatherfield thinking only of 
Emily, and still less than ever disposed 
to seek Lady Walmer; when, one morn- 
ing, before he had left his dressing-room, 
he was told that a stranger desired to 
speak to him. 

His first thought, or rather dread, was, 
that this stranger was Lady Walmer; for 
all disagreeable surprises were associated 
in his mind with her, and he was gratified 
by learning that it was a nude and not a 
female stranger, who wished to see him. 

On descending, he found Colonel May- 
nard, who explained, that he waited on 
him as the friend of Lord Bertie, who de- 
manded a meeting, and was waiting at an 
inn, at the next post, for his answer. 

Colonel Maynard expressed his reeret 
at the painful occasion of his intrusion. 
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bot stated, that his friend, Lord Bertie, felt 
80 keenly the unhappy scandal that had 
taken place, relative to his sister. Lady 
Walmer, that he demanded the only satis- 
faction Lord Heatherfield coald $rive him; 
and requested him, to name a friend with 
whom he could fix time and place. 

Heatherfield explained, that this he'inrr 
his firti visit to Wales, there was no per- 
son in his neighborhood on whom he could 
call, but, that if Colonel Maynard would 
dispense with his having a second, whom 
he could not procure without sending to 
London, he would place his honor equally 
in th^ hands of Lord Bertie^s friend, and 
be ready at any hour they chose to fix, for 
the mpetincr. 

This proposal having been accepted, 
six o'clock the next morning was named, 
and, at Colonel Maynard^s request, the 
yalet de chambre of Lord Heatherfield 
was to accompany him as a witness, in 
case of any fatal result. 

Heatherfield made his will, in which, 
after bequeathing a large fortune to Lady 
Walmer for her life, he left the whole of 
bis family plate to Desbrow, and the jew- 
els to Lady Emily Vavasour. This task 
completed, he wrote letters to Desbrow, 
and to Lady Walmer, to be sent in case of 
his death, and spent the rest of the day in 
reflection, and prayer to that Almighty^ 
whose law he was about to violate, in ex- 
posing his life. 

Duelling had oHen been the subject of 
Tarious discussions between Heatherfield 
and Desbrow. The first agreed, that the 
system was pernicious, but wanted mental 
courage sufficient to oppose it in his own 
person: while Desbrow had often declar- 
ed, that he never would fight a duel. 

•*Bot how face the world,*' would 
Heatherfield ask his friend, **with an im- 
putation of cowardice attached to one?** 

*' And how face one's own conscience," 
would Desbrow reply, "with the crime 
of murder on one's head? or else, if saved 
that crime, the consciousness of having 
risked the commission of it, and of having 
exposed one's own life." 

Between Heatherfield, who referred all 
his actions to the criterion of worldly 
opinion, and Desbrow, who referred his 
only to his own conscience, there was a 
Tast difference. Heatherfield freouently 
found himself in situations where bis na- 
tural goodness of heart placed him in vio- 
lent opposition with the conventional opin- 
ions of society, and he often yielded to 
its impulses, though a latent fear of the 
world 8 dread laugh or frown alarmed him. 



Hence he was vacillating, and infirm of 
purpose, and from a too great respect to 
prejudices, not unfrequently fell into the 
line of conduct most calculated to draw 
on him the censures he dreaded from that 
society, who look only at results, and in* 
variably neglect to examine the motives. 

Never had he felt the chains imposed 
on him by the laws of society, weigh so 
heavily as now, when they forced him to 
a hostile meeting, with a person whom he 
had formerly considered as a friend, and 
whose honor he had wounded, in the per- 
son of his sister. 

Lord Bertie was of the same age as 
Heatherfield, they had once been thrown 
much together, and it was he who intro- 
duced Heatherfield to Lord and La<ly Wal- 
mer; an introduction which had led to 
such fatal consequences. 

He had been at Malta for some months 
with his regiment, but the heat of the 
climate having disagreed with him, he 
had returned to England, on leave of ab- 
sence, to find the papers filled with the 
dishonor of his sister, and the death of her 
husband. 

The elopement of Heatherfield with her, 
being stated in all the papers, he knew 
not where to seek him, until the funeral 
of the late Marquis of Heatherfield, and 
the subsequent departure of the present 
lord for Wales, being promulgated by the 
same authorities, he was furnished with a 
clue, of which he had taken advantage. 

How often, during the course of this 
day, did Heatherfield shudder, reflecting 
on the possible results of the meeting of 
the next morning. 

He determined not to return his adver- 
sary's fire, as he felt, that having been, 
though unwillingly, the cause of bringing 
shame on the sister, he ought not to lift 
his hand against the life of her brother. 

Bitter were the reflections of Lord 
Heatherfield during this day, and he only 
found calmness in offering up his prayers 
to that God whose laws he was about to 
infringe. Ho sought, in slumber, to re- 
cover a portion of that self-possension, of 
which he stood so much in need. But 
sleep refused to visit his weary senses, 
while memory opened to him, the fatal 
register of the past; in which he traced 
through every page, the records of his 
own weakness, that had led, step by step, 
to the edge of the precipice on which he 
now found himself. A precipice whence 
the first step might be to— Eternity. 

Emily mingled in his every thought and 
prayer; the bandage that had hitherto 
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Teiled his eyes, fell off, never more to be 
resumed; and a Hitter conscioasness of his 
errors, now that their fatal consequences 
were brought before him, was impressed 
on his mind in ineffaceable characters. 

He set out, attended by his valet de 
chambre, to the appointed place of meet- 
ing, and arrived there a few minutes before 
Lord Bertie and Colonel Maynard. The 
latter measured the ground, placed Heath- 
erfield and Lord Bertie at the regular dis- 
tance, and gave the signal for them to fire, 
as was agreed on, at the same moment. 
Heatherfield lired in the air, but his adver- 
sary's shot took effect, having entered his 
side, and he bounded from the earth, and 
then fell senseless to the ground. 

Colonel Maynard tried to hurry Lord 
Bertie into the carriage, waiting for him at 
a few yards' distance, and in which was a 
surgeon, whom they had brought with 
them, but Lord Bertie refused to move, 
until Heatherfield's wound was examined, 
and hung over him, in breathless anxiety 
while the surcreon endeavored to find where 
the ball had lodged. 

He pronounced, that though still alive, 
he could give no hopes of Lord Heather- 
field's recovery, and urged Lord Bertie 
and Colonel Maynard to dy to France. 

Colonel Maynard had great difHculty in 
persuading Lord Bertie to enter the car- 
riage, and they drove off, deeply shocked 
at the result of the duel, and the more so 
as Heatherfield had not fired at his adver- 
sary. 

The surgeon and valet de chambre pla- 
ced Heatherfield in his carriage, and con- 
Yeyed him still in a state of insensibility, 
to that mansion which he had lef^ only an 
hour before, in health and 6tren{Tth, and 
into which he was now brought, with 
scarce a vestige of life. 

All in the castle was agitation and 
alarm. Expresses were despatched for 
every surgeon of eminence within fifty 
miles, for his steward seemed to think, 
there was safety in numbers; but Mr. Kes- 
wick, the one on the spot at the duel, left 
not his patient for a moment, and was 
doing all that skill and judgment could 
suggest for his recovery, though with faint 
hopes of success. 

The wound, a most dangerous one in it- 
self, was rendered still more so by the 
agitation and anxiety Heatherfield had 
lately undergone; but the surgeons who 
arrived, considered that the treatment of 
Mr. Keswick had been so judicious, that, 
finding the patient as yet free from fever, 
they were not without hopes of his final 



recovery, though, as they foretold, it must 
be a slow one. 



CHAPTER XXVL 

" II existfl dans In natiiro un eff t de perspectiva 
atnez vulflraire pour que cliacun en ait ^frapp6. 
Ce pheiioin^ne a lie grandeii analofiea daii9 la na- 
ture morale. Si vous voyez de loin le versant 
d'une allee sur nne route, la pente voun ttemble 
horribl<*ment rapide, et quaod vous y ^les, voua 
vous deinandez sice dMsmin <*8t bien r^ellenient 
la cAte ardue que vous aviez nagu^re apercue. 
Ainsi, dans le uionde moral, unc situation dan- 
gereuse epouvantc.en p<)nipective; raais lorsque 
nous sonimes sur le terrain de la ikute, il sembla 
qu'elle n*eziste plus.** 

Ladt Walmer remained in strict seclu- 
sion at Paris, waiting to pass the first 
weeks of her widowhood and hoping that 
Heatherfield would then join her, to leave 
her no more. The death of the husband 
she had wronged, was hailed with feelings 
of satisfaction instead of regret, by this 
callous woman. There could now be no 
scandalous trial; she was in possession of 
a large jointure, and she saw no obstacle 
to her again entering the world as the wife 
of Heatherfield, and again exciting the jeal- 
ousy and envy of those who thought the 
sunshine of her prosperity was eclipsed 
for ever. The death of the Marquis of 
Heatherfield, so quickly followed by that 
of her husband, seemed to her as an inter- 
vention of Providence in her favor, and as 
no trial had taken place to fix the stigma 
of guilt on her, she hoped that a marriage 
with Lord Heatherfield would restore her, 
if not to the former high place she held in 
society, at least to a respectable one. The 
reports in the papers could be contradicted 
by authority, and the whole scandal be 
made to pass off as a false report, origina- 
ting in a mistake. She had seen ladies 

E and G , and half-a-dozen others, 

situated similarly with herself, recover 
their positions in the world; then why 
might not she hope to be equally fortu- 
nate? 

So thought, and so reasoned this heart- 
less woman, ere her husband had been 
three weeks consigned to he grave; and 
she who had so ill-performed the duties of 
a wife, thought of nothing else but again 
becoming one. She knew and felt that 
Heatherfield*s sentiments towards her, 
were those only of pity, and that to take 
advantage even of these, it was necessary 
for her to make him believe that their mar- 
riage was indispensable. 

It was while all this was passing in her 
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ambitious and worldly mind, that she read 
in the papers an account of the duel be- 
tween him and her brother, and that the 
recovery of Heaiherfield was doubtful. It 
. instantly occurred to her, that Lord Bertie 
would have left England, and what so 
likely as his coming to France and seeking 
her out. She knew the severity of his 
principles, and that if once under his pro- 
tection, she would no longer be mistress 
of her actions; so she determined on pre- 
serving her lately acquired liberty, by 
avoiding all chance of meeting with her 
brother. For a few moments, she thought 
of setting out for Wales, and establishing 
berself as garde malade to Heatherfield. 
It woul^ be a new claim on his pity and 
gratitude — but then, if he died — (and the 
possibility of this event, she reflected upon 
ifvithont a tear,) — she would have compro- 
mised herself afresh, and inevitably; nay, 
even if he lived, his notions of propriety 
might induce him to be more shocked than 
gratified, by her establishing hernelf in his 
house under existing circumstances; and, 
therefore, she determined on setting out for 
Italy, there to await his death or reco- 
Tery. 

While Lord Heatherfield was laid on the 
bed of pain, which it was doubtful that he 
■houid ever leave, his friend Desbrow was 
soothing the last hours of Lord Ayrshire, 
"who expired three days after the duel in 
Wales. He bequeathed the whole of his 
personal property to Cecile de Bethune, 
livith all the diamonds belonging to his 
late wife; and his house in town, with its 
splendid library and furniture, to Desbrow. 

When Desbrow had paid the last duties 
to his departed friena, he hastened to 
Wales, and found Lord Heatherfield slow- 
ly recovering; the ball had never been ex- 
tracted, and considerable pain was still felt 
by the invalid in the region where it was 
supposed to be lodged; but his medical at- 
tendants pronounced that his life was no 
longer in danger, though it would be 
many months ere he was restored to his 
former strength. The meeting between 
him and Desbrow was highly affecting; 
the danger to which Heatherfield had been 
exposed, seemed to have rendered him 
dearer than ever to his friend, whose heart, 
softened by the empire that Cecile had ac- 
quired over it, and the recent death of the 
excellent Lord Ayrshire, turned with in- 
creased affection to the companion of his 
youth, who had suffered so severely, men- 
tally, and bodily, since they had parted. 

The extreme debility and languor left 
by Heatherfield's wound, confined him for 



many days to his bed, after his friend *8 
arrival; those hours were passed with 
Desbrow by its side, reading to, or con- 
versing with him, his voice modulated to 
almost feminine soilness, not to fatigue too 
much the over excited nerves of the invalid. 

No longer did Desbrow appear the stern 
monitor that HeatherfieM had been wont 
to consider him; he was now the patient 
garde malade, and the indulgent friend, 
whose lips opened but to console or cheer 
him, and his presence soon produced the 
most beneficial effect on the mental, as 
well as bodily health of his friend. 

They were some weeks together, before 
the name of Lady Walmer passed the lips 
of either. A fear of agitating Heather- 
field prevented Desbrow from touching on 
A subject, which he know to be so painful, 
and a dread of interrupting the calm which 
had stolen over his lately embarrassed 
mind, induced Heatherfield to avoid it. 

Letters were delivered one day to Des- 
brow in the presence of his friend, who 
having casually cast his eyes on his face 
while perusing them, was struck by the 
change in his countenance, and also by 
Desbrow*s sighing; and then looking at 
him, with an expression of pity in Jiis 
looks, which convinced Heatherfield that 
the letter his friend was reading related 

Earticularly to him. Their eyes met, and 
^esbrow*s were instantly withdrawn .io 
confusion, which still more confirmed 
Heatherfield in his opinion that there was 
some reference to him in his friend^s letter. 
He laid his hand on Desbrow's, and in- 
treated him to tell him if his suspicions 
were correct. 

Desbrow endeavored to evade the sub- 
ject, but Heatherfield becoming more 
anxious, he at length admitted that the 
letter contained some intelligence that had 
given him pain, and which was calculated 
to grieve Heatherfield. 

** Let me hear it, I beg of you,'' said the 
latter; " suspense only aggravates an evil; 
I am prepared for anything, but do not 
keep me in doubt." 

*» Well then," said Desbrow, " I have 
heard from Cecile de Bethune, who keeps 
up a regular correspondence with Lady 
Emily Vavasour, and who informs me that 
she is in very delicate health.*' 

*' Alas! this I already know," said 
Heatherfield; who now inarmed his friend 
of the meeting at the inn, on his route to 
Wales, and of the powerful effect it had 
produced on his feelings. 

Confidence once established, every 
thought of Heatherfield's was now laid 
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open to Desbrow, who listened with deep 
attention and sympathy to the develop- 
ment of his friend's sentiments. 

** Then you still feel the same devoted 
attachment to Lady Emily!*' asked Des- 
brow. 

" Can you doubt it," replied Heather- 
field, '* when every thonght, every wish, 
of my heart, have her, and her only, for 
their object!" 

** And yet," said Desbrow, ** with this 
fond and exclusive attachment for one 
woman, you have been, from a mistaken 
sense of honor, on tho point of devoting 
the rest of your life to another. Let me 
speak to you with candor, my dear Heath- 
erfield," continued his friend; *' recollect 
that in discharging what you believe to be 
a duty prescribed by honor, you are viola- 
ting the more sacred duties commanded 
by morality and conscience. In ^vinning 
the affections of the young and unsophisti- 
eated heart of Lady Emily Vavasour, you 
became bound to her, and her only, by 
every tie that true honor can impose. In 
yielding you her heart, she broke through 
no dutiet), violated no ties, and, sanctioned 
by her parents, who reposed a perfect con- 
fidence in you, she bestowed on you her 
undivided alTection. She was taught to 
consider herself as your affianced wife, 
her family and your own looked on her 
as such, and a few days would have rati- 
fied at the altar the vows of unalterable at- 
tachment which you had exchanged. 
Your evil genius, in the shape of Lady 
"Walmcr, interposed between you and h<ip- 
piness, by a conduct at once the most self- 
ish and indelicate. She seeks you out; 
oven beneath the roof of the pure being to 
whom she knew you were betrothed. She 

f practises on your vanity, and forces you 
nto a situation, the detection of which 
leads to her exposure, and she then calls 
upon you to pay the penalty of her bad 
conduct. You, my dear friend, have been 
only weak, but she has been most wickeii; 
and yet to such a person are you sacrifi- 
cing not only your own happiness, but 
that of a pure and charming creature, 
formed to present a model of domestic vir- 
tue as a wife, as she already does as a 
daugliter. Every feeling of your own 
heart is at variance with the sacrifice Lady 
^' aimer would impose on you; and surely 
ever;^ sentiment of morality must oppose 
it. You cannot respect or place confidence 
in a woman whose conduct has been so* 
wholly deficitnt in propriety and virtue, 
and cdu you pass your life with, or give 
jour name tOf one in whom you cannot 



place implicit reliance! She, who knows 
you love another, and yet could demand 
you to devote yoursen to her, is totally 
unworthy of such a sacrifice, and in mak- 
ing it, you become her dupe. Forget that 
artificial, that vitiated circle, in which a 
false code of conventional rules has taken 
the place of that high and pure morality, 
of which they are ignorant. Morality can 
never dictate to you to marry a woman 
who has compromised herself, and you 
also, not by yielding to your seduction, 
but by following the impulses of her own 
ill-governed mind. If you loved her, I 
should say, marry her not; because I 
know, that, without fixed principles, the 
happiness of even a marriage of affection 
must be insecure; but not loving her, to 
marry would be weakness, wori^e than 
weakness, folly. 1 see yon are going to 
tell me that you owe her a reparation; out, 
you, my dear Heatherfield, have startcni 
from the beginning of this fatal business 
with a false notion; hence, all your infer* 
ences have been incorrect. You reason, 
and would act, as if you had sought and 
pursued her^ and led her to the precipice 
that has engulfed her; whereas, it was 
she who pursued you, when you had left 
her, as you thought, for ever, and lured 
you to that scene, which ended in her de- 
served exposure. The repugnance you 
feel to her makes you doubiiul of your 
own motives, and leads you to think you 
are performing a duty, because you are 
acting against your wishes; when, to a 
calm and dispassionate judgment, duty, 
honor, and reason, alike pronounce against 
your forming any alliance with Lady Wal- 
mer. Were you to-morrow her husband, 
you could not regain for her the position 
which she formerly held in society, an in- 
ferior one she could not brook without feel- 
ings that would embitter her life and yours 
too; so that in marrying her, you not only 
impose a dreadful penance on yourself, 
but avail her nothing by your sacrifice. I 
talk to you at present m a worldly point 
of view on this subject, because, uiilortu- 
nately, you have hitherto only considered 
it with a reference to worldly opinions. 
But look at it as it refers to morals, and 
you will see, my dear friend, that in mar- 
rying Lady \V aimer, you are dooming 
yourself to misery, and rewarding bad 
conduct, and the most gross and unblush- 
ing Selfishness, with the sacrifice of your 
happiness and respectability." 

The reasoning of Desbrow fixed the 
wavering mind of Heatherfield, and he 
promised his friend, that he never would 
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become the husband of Lady Walmer, a 
decision which Desbrow urged him to 
communicate to that lady, with as much 
promptitude and candor as possible. 

From the moment that Heatherfield 
adopted this wise resolution, his mind be- 
came more composed, and his health be?an 
to regain its former viffor; he addressed a 
long and explanatory letter to Lady WaU 
mer, in which he informed her that, 
*' finding it impossible to conquer the af- 
fection he felt for another, he never could 
offer her his hand.'* He reminded her 
that, ** when he promised to devote him- 
self to her, she was a deserted wife, threat- 
ened with a scandalous exposure, by a 
trial and divorce, of which, as he had been 
the involuntary cause, he was willing to 
make the only amends in his power; but 
DOW," he added, ** the case was wholly 
changed, she was a widow, with a large 
fortune, no trial or exposure menaced her, 
and the fact of their, being in different 
countries, would contradict the statements 
which had been made in the papers." He 
reminded her that, '* from the moment of 
meeting her at Lord Vavasour's, he had 
never made her a single profession of at- 
tachment, nay, that he had candidly con- 
fessed to her his attachment to another. 
Reflection had taught him that their union 
was incompatible with his happiness, and 
never could insure hers, and that therefore 
he had abandoned the idea of it for ever.'* 

This letter despatched, his mind was at 
rest from one painful subject, but turned 
to another, with deep and unceasing in- 
terest. 



CHAPTER XX Vn. 

** Mill dn win dei plui triites pen»^t, peut nittre 
diet la femme. un sentiment qui la rappelle k 
aa veritable destin^e, qui est d'nimer. Tel on 
voit, dam un terrain ravage R'elever du milieu 
dea ruiuea, un ariniste qu'elles devaient engloutir." 

Emilt Vavasour did not yield to the 
despair that threatened to wreck her peace, 
when Lord Heatherfield was found to be 
unworthy of her afiection, without strug- 
gling, as only a woman can struggle, with 
a passion that had interwoven itself with 
her very being; and for the conquest of 
which health, uay, life itself, too often 
pays the price. 

However appearances were against Lord 
Heatherfield, and though her reason was 
forced to condemn him, her heart still re- 
fused to assent to his condemnation; and 
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she pitied, more than she blamed, a con- 
duct that destroyed her happiness, but 
could not triumph over her affection. 
How often did she recal to memory, the 
happy hours passed in his society, the de- 
lightful plans for the future, and the in- 
numerable traits of delicacy, and a high 
sense of honor, which she had so fre- 
quently discovered in his sentiments. 
Their last interview, when, with such 
visible agitation, he had intreated her, 
however appearances might be against 
him, never to believe that he could ever 
love another, often came back to her re- 
collection; and well did she fulfil this his 
last request! 

Such was her perfect freedom from self- 
ishness, that could she have been assured 
that Heatherfield was happy, she believed 
that she would have been less wretched; 
but, judging of his feelings by her own, 
she knew that his sufferings must be ag- 
gravated by the consciousness of having 
entailed unhappiness on her; and while 
all pronounced against him, this pure and 
noble-minded girl, the only sufferer from 
his conduct, wept over his errors, and 
pitied him more than herself. 

From the moment that Emily had con- 
sidered Heatherfield as her affianced hus- 
band, she had not only viewed him as the 
partner and protector who was to cheer 
her path on earth, but with whom she was 
to share eternity. She had, in their hours 
of confidence, mingled aspirations of an- 
other world, with her hopes of happiness 
in this, and Heatherfield had listened to 
her with pleased attention, thinking that, 
** truths divine came mended from that 
tongue." Reli(^ion had never before been 
presented to him under so attractive a 
form; it had been an abstract point in his 
mind, seldom referred to, ana alas! still 
more seldom made the guide of his ac- 
tions. It was something to be adopted 
when the hey-day of his blood should be 
over, when pleasure no longer should 
beckon him with her smiles; in short, like 
too many, he thought rarely on the subject, 
and when he did think, postponed attend- 
ing to its dictates until age should have 
rendered him unfit for aught else. 

Thus it is but too often, to that Beings 
who has given us a//, we refuse to ofier 
the flowers or fruits of our lives, and are 
only willing to give the withered leaves, 
that the winter of existence has left us, 
happy if we are not cut off in the midst 
of our hopes, and forced to yield to death, 
when we had prepared only for life. 

Of all the passions, a pure and sincere 
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love is the one Which most tends to elevate 
the mind to its Creator. The insufficiency 
of life, for perfect happiness, then first 
makes itseif felt, and who, that has loved 
and reflected, as all most, on the precari- 
ous tenure of existence, and on the possi- 
hility of the object, that lends life all its 
charms, being snatched from us, without 
feeling the necessity of religion, to pro- 
long, in another world, the happiness that 
blesses or blessed us, in this. This sen- 
timent is always felt, in proportion to the 
affection entertained, and it chastens and 
refines it; for never is the person beloved, 
so tenderly cherished, us when the lover 
lefiects on th<^ possibility of such a sepa- 
Tation, and clings to that faith which ofi'ers 
the only hope of reunion. 

Emily Vavasour had taught Lord Hea- 
therfield the first lessons of religion; he 
imbibed them, with those of love, which 
she had inspired, and she had seen, with 
such true delight, the interest with which he 
listened to her, when she breathed her 
meek hopes of their union being sanctified 
in a future existence, that, in mourning 
over his errors, she wept not less for the 
Christian turned from the right path, than 
for the husband who was to have brivht- 
ened hers. Day after day, her cheek be- 
came paler, her form lost its rounded con- 
tour, and her eyes, their brightness; but 
still, she complained not, and tried to as- 
sume a cheerfulness foreign to her heart, 
to conceal from her doting parents the sor- 
row that was preying on her peace. She 
endeavored, but in vain, to bear up against 
it; the struggle was more than her gentle 
nature could support, and it made such 
rapid inroads on her healthy as to terrify 
Lord and Lady Vavasour, who might be 
said to live but in their child. 

Emily no longer hoped for happiness 
on earth, but she prayed that health and 
peace might be granted her, to enable her 
to cheer and solace the old age of her 
parents, who looked to her, and her only, 
lor happiness. She had opened every 
secret of her heart to Cecile, who had been 
the confidant of her affection, from the 
day that Lord Heatherfield had demanded 
her hand; and, now, that her hopes were 
blighted, she had a melancholy pleasure 
in writing to her absent friend, and pour- 
ing forth to her the feelings that she con 
ceah'd from her parents, but whose effects 
were only too visible in her altered looks 
and broken health. 

Desbrow had explained to Cecile, the 
fatal entanglement of Lord Heatherfield, 
and his unabated attachment to Emily, and 



Cecile had made herfriend acquainted with 
it. The following is an extract from Emi- 
ly's answer to that letter, which better 
shows the state of her feelings, than tlie 
most labored description would do. 

'' I am aware, my beloved Cecile, of the 
kindness of your motive, for telling me, 
that I am still loved by Heatherfield. la 
the confidence of a friendship, that has never 
known restraint, and in the belief, that a 
few days would have seen me the wife of 
Lord Heatherfield, I opened every secret 
of my heart to you, and the affection that 
heart cherished for him, was revealed in 
all its warmth — all its sincerity. 

^^ He has placed an insurmountable bar- 
rier between us; and you, dearest, would 
try to soothe the womanly feelings, so 
deeply, cruelly, wounded, by telling me, I 
am still beloved. Alas! this conviction 
has never left me; but, far from soothing, 
it only adds to my grief; for, in addition to 
supporting the pangs of my own disap- 
pointed affection, I have to feel for him 
who ismore unhappy, because self-reproach 
must be added to his sorrow. 

** Heatherfield's is not a mind to bear up 
against the knowledge that he is living in 
sin and shame, without suffering bitterly; 
and the unhappy woman who has caused 
this misery is little calculated to alleviate it. 

"Think not that 1 utter this censure in 
bitterness; I do not entertain the feeling; 
but, oppressed as she must be wMth the re- 
morse, that never fails to pursue conduct 
like hers, she cannot soothe those self re- 
proaches, which inevitably must be expe- 
rienced by him who has sacrificed for her 
every moral and religious duty. 

** The picture of two persons condemned 
to drag on existence together, no longer 
able to respect each other, and having for- 
feited the respect of others, is too melan- 
choly to be contemplated without dread. 

"It is in this fearful position, that the 
image of him, so loved, presents itself to 
me, wearing away life, in sin and shame, 
and wishing, yet tearing, death. 

"You know, dearest Cecile, that I have 
ever looked on life as a gift of such brief 
duration, that a future world has occupied 
more of my thoughts than the present. I 
had garnered up my hopes of meeting him 
there, after having fulfilled our pilgrimage 
on earth; but now — I dread to look forward 
to that future state, which has hitherto 
formed the bright vista of all my views; 
for his conduct not only separates us herCf 
but terrifies me for hereof ier. He believes, 
that in devoting himself to a married wo- 
man, he is performing a duty imposed by 
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honor; bnt when the duties, honor imposes, 
are performed at the expense of morality 
and reliorion, he who fulfils them must 
have little knowledjife of true religion, or 
he could not neglect its sacred laws in obe- 
dience to worldly conveiitions." 

When the intellicrence of Lord Walmer's 
death reached Emily, she naturally con- 
cluded that Lord Heatherfield*s marriage 
with the widow would take place, as soon 
as decency allowed it; and, though some 
natural tears filled her eyes, at the thought 
that another would stand in that relation 
to him, which she once thought herself 
destined to fill, still the pure sentiments of 
disinterested affection triumphed over self- 
ish feelings, and she rejoiced that A^ would 
no longer be compelled to live in sin and 
shame, and that his union with Lady Wal- 
mer, would be rendered respectable, if not 
happy, by the nuptial benediction. 

Sh«> wrote to Cecile, about this period, 
and referring to her feelings, said, '*I have 
hitherto wasted much of my health and 
peace, in in«'flrectual struggles to banish 
Heaiherfield from my heart; there is some- 
thing so indelicate in the notion of cherish- 
ing an afft ction for one who has devoted 
himself to another, that it has humiliated 
me in my own eyes; but now that he will 
soon be the husband of Lady Walmer, 1 
trust 1 shall have courage to think of him 
but as one, to whom I wish happiness, and 
for whom I pray with as much sincerity as 
whipii^ I hoped to partake his lot. 

W^henever, and, alas ! it is but too fre- 
quently I find his image intrude itself on 
my mind, I have recourse to prayer, and I 
find this, which, in other and happier days, 
added to my happiness, now soothes my 
feelings, and sheds a balm, that reason 
alooe could never bestow." 



CHAPTER XXVHL 

** In ipinf the manneri of foreign countries, we lose 
whAt in bcMt in our own, and only expose ourselves 
to the ritlicuJe of thoso \%e imitate." 

TiMC passed heavily with Oecile, for 
whom the gaieties of the French capital 
had little charms. Hr^r forbearance was 
often put to the proof in the society of the 
Du'*hesse de Montcalm, where the same 
system of re-modelling her person was con- 
tinued; and, in addition to which, constant 
attempts to re-model her mind, as well as 
manners, were made. Hf r natural dignity 
was considered as English stiffness: her 



feminine timidity, as gaueherie^ and her 
maidenly reserve, as prudery. 

The duchesse oAen stated, that all things 
considered, it was fortunate that la petite 
Cecile had secured a rich English husoand; 
for, certainly, she was not formed to shine 
at Paris — the grand object of a French 
woman's life — and in this opinion, Cecile 
perfectly coincided. 

While waiting for their carriage, one 
night in the vestibule of the Opera, the 
sounds of familiar voices struck on theesr 
of Cecile, in the following dialogue:-— 

" Well, Lady Scamper, you may call 
this pleasure, but I call it an infernal bore. 
Our carriage was announced, and because 
you choose to stay chatting with some of 
your new friends, the gena cT armts have 
sent it off : and here we are, in a pleasant 
position. What's to be done now 1 I can't 
go parley vouing in search of it, that's 
clear. 

*' You really are incorrigible. Lord Scam- 
per; would you have me to be as rude and 
ill-bred as yourself, to break off a conver- 
sation with the charming Marquise de 
Vaudeville, merely because the carriage 
was called ? Have 1 not remained in the 
round room of the opera in London, a full 
half-hour, while the Stentorian lungs of 
half-a-dozen link boys re-echoed my name; 
and why not do the same here V 

**Why ! for the simple reason, that in 
London we have no gena d^armea at our 
theatres; but here, as you must observe, it 
is quite different: but it serves you right, 
you never were, never would be, satisfied, 
till you came to Paris; and a pleasant time 
1 have had of it, ever since we have been 
here. Cheated and starved into the bar- 
gain, you pretend to be charmed with 
every thing, just out of opposition to me; 
but if ever you catch me at Paris again, 
why I give you leave to hang me.'* 

Whi'e this conversation was going on, 
the loud tones of Lord Scamper attracted 
the attention of all the persons who passed 
near him; and they smiled, whispered, 
and shrugged their shoulders, by turns, to 
the no small horror of Lady Scamper, who, 
in vain, endeavored to impose silence on 
her lord. At this moment, he caught a 
glance of Cecile, and leading his wife to 
her, he held out his hand, and declared, 
he was delighted to meet Mademoiselle; it 
so reminded him of England. 

Lady Scamper expressed great pleasure 
at renewing her acquaintance with Cecile, 
and professed to* be charmed with Paris, 
and the Parisians. 

(* We have only been here a few days,'* 
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eontinned Lady Scamper, '*and had I 
known where to find you, I should bare 
certainly been at your door.'* 

*« Well, Ma'amselle,'* said the obtuse 
lord, ** I must confess, you don't look as 
rosy as yon did in Scotland; but no won- 
der, for I dare say, if the truth were known 
you have been starved, like us: nothing 
but kickshaws, day after day, washed down 
by sour wine after. For me, I have lost 
eight pounds in my weight since I have 
been here; a ?nod thing for Juno and Nim- 
rod, but devilish bad for me. Talk of 
their restaurants indeed, a droll way to 
restore one, by starvation." 

*' Do, pray, spare Mademoiselle de Be- 
thune the enumeration of your miseries," 
•aid Lady Scamper, with an air of disdain. 

** Why, I don't see why I should not 
•peak out," replied the husband; ** ma*am- 
•elle was always goodnatured and civil, 
and will pity me; while you, who were 
•Iways of one mind with me before we 
were married, have never once agreed in 
opinion with me, ever since." 

*' Mon Diet$^ il est desespertmlP^ said the 
Lady Janet, now metamorphosed into 
Lady Scamper, turning her eyes to Cecile. 

''Ay, there you go again, with your 
French, which no one can understand; 
why, would you believe it, ma'amselle, 
when you spoke to the waiter, the first 
day, he told her he did not understand 
German." 

The Duchesse de Montcalm stood aloof 
•11 this time, regarding Lord Scamper 
with looks in which disgust was depicted, 
and her carriage being announced, she 
nodded to Cecile with one of her most im- 
perious glances, to accompany her. Nearly 
at the same moment, Lady Scamper's la^ 
guais de place cried out that la voiture de 
Milord Seampere was ready, to which her 
lord conducted that lady, amid a crowd of 

grinning spectators and laughing laqitais, 
at not, however, until Lady Scamper had 
obtained the addresses of Cecile, and de- 
clared her intention of visiting her next 
day. 

•' Grace ci Dieu ! we are rid of your vul- 
gar English friends," exclaimed the du- 
chesse, as the door of her carriage was 
closed; **who ever saw such people? I 
was horrified lest any of my acquaintances 
•hould have seen us: — you must really 
contrive, another time, not to see persons 
of this description, otherwise we shall be 
mixed up in some caricature of Us An* 
glaises oour rire, and exhibited on the 
•tails or the Boulevards. Dieu guelkommeJ 
€t Mtiady^ comme eUe etoU fagoiteJ^* 



Cecile knew that any defence of her 
acquaintances, would only tend to draw 
down on them the still greater displeasore 
of the duchesse; but, had shebeen inclined 
to make one, hers would have been a 
difficult task, for candor forced her to ac- 
knowledge, that, aq far as exteriors went, 
— ^the only point hj which the duchesse 
judged people — theirs were pre-eminently 
ridiculous. 

Lady Scamper was dressed in the ex- 
treme of la modcp and affected all the 
minauderies of a Parisian petite mtutresse^ 
but so clumsily executed that it became a 
caricature; her broad Scotch accent ren- 
dered her French not only unintelligible, 
but ludicrous, and the loud voice and John 
BuII-air of her caro sposo, contrasted most 
ridiculously with her attempt at refine- 
ment and French elegance. 

Lady Janet had flattered Lord Scamper 
so judiciously, by assenting to all nis 
opinions, and admiring his appearance, 
that he had rewarded her exertions to 
please him by the offer of his hand — an 
offer which was gladly accepted— and 
she became Lady Scamper, soon after 
Cecile had left Scotland. 

Lord Scamper observed to a friend, a 
few days previous to his marriage, that 
he *' never would have tied that knot witk 
his tongue which he could not untie witk 
his teeth,"— meaning the nuptial tie — had 
he not found a woman who said amen to 
all he was pleased to otter. 

** My spaniel Dido is not more submis- 
sive," said Scamper; " for though I try 
Lady Janet by contradicting flatly to-day, 
what I maintained yesterday, it is all the 
same to her; she never has any opinion 
bnt mine: this is what I call the only solid 
foundation to build matrimonial bappinesa 
upon; and so I have made up my mind to 
marry." 

But no sooner did the ^ady Janet find 
herself installed in the honors of wedlock, 
than she decided on using all the privi- 
leges that state bestowed; and her sapient 
lord, a few weeks after, acknowledged to 
the same friend, that '* marriage was the 
drollest thing in the world for changing 
people; now, there's Lady Scamper, she'a 
no more like Lady Janet that was, than 
Vm like Hercules. Would you believe it, 
that she who was so fond of horses and 
dogs a few weeks ago, that she would 
talk to me by the hour of Juno, Nimrod, 
and Dido, now declares that she can*t 
abide the sight of horses out of Hyde 
Park or the streets, and as for dogs she 
abhors them ! Whatever I think, she ia 
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sure to think the contrary; so that I may 
say, that ever since the law made us one, 
we have been two, for we have never 
agreed on any single point ever since." 

The first exertion of Lady Scamper*8 
power was exemplified in their visit to 
Paris; he detested France and French 
people, but she carried her point by fixing 
him in all the discomfort of an ho/el garni 
in the rue de RivoH, where he vented his 
discontent in curses both loud and deep, 
from ** morning sun till eve of dewy 
night.*' 

While Lady Scamper was occupied with 
a host of milliners, dress-makers, &c. &c. 
her lord was left to his own resources : he 
strolled into the yards of all the horse- 
dealers, but returned in disgust, declaring 
he could only find there all the done-up 
horses of London for the last two seasons, 
for which the Parisian maquignona de- 
manded thrice their original value. The 
club in the rue de Grammont, was next 
resorted to; and here he found time pass 
more quickly, if less profitably, than in 
other places: for a rubber of whist, a party 
at ecarte or piquet, beguiled the time from 
three in the afternoon to half-past six, and 
his banker's book soon bore evidence that 
his foreign acquaintances excelled in these 
games, if they were less expert at his fa- 
▼orite amusement of hunting. 

While the husband got rid of hundreds 
at the club, the wife expended no small 
sums with the artistes whom she favored 
with her commands, and ere she had pass- 
ed a fortnight at Paris, she had incurred 
debts to more than the amount of the 
year's pin-money paid her in advance, and 
which she had brought with her to France. 
She had always heard that every thing 
was so cheap at Paris, that she could see 
no necessity for refusing herself any arti- 
cle of dress that pleased her fancy; and it 
was not until she had seen the bills sent 
in, that she discovered that fifteen louin 
for a dress hat, and nearly half that sum 
for one for the morning, quickly made the 
bill of her modute run up to a sum, the 
contemplation of which lengthened her 
visage, in proportion to its curtailment of 
the contents of her purse. Paris, then, 
after all, was not the cheap place she had 
heard of, and Monsieur Herbault was h 
dear man in more senses than one. Posi- 
tively she must buy no more, and what 
was very provoking, she must ask Lord 
Scamper to advance her a pciriion of next 
year's allowance, to enable her to pay her 
dcbu. 

Lord 8oaitip«r had ratorned to his hotel 



an hour later than his usual time, a loser 
of several hundreds, and in a state of ill 
hunior with himself and all the world — 
but, no ! we must expunge the last part of 
the sentence, for his ill humor extended 
only to the Parisian world, while his par- 
tiality to England, and every thing Eng- 
lish, rose in proportion to his dissatisfac- 
tion with France. He found his better 
half ready dressed to receive him, and 
was areeted bv a kind smile — a demon- 
straiion of welcome that had of late be- 
come a stranger to her lips at his ap- 
proach—instead of, as he expected, an 
an^ry reproof for having kept her waiting 
dinner. As usual, he found the dinnar 
execrable, and expressed his disgust of 
its component parts, to which Lady Scam- 
per cordially assented. No less gratified 
than surprised, at this agreeable change 
in her opinions and manners, he ventured, 
aAer something between a sigh and a 
groan, to pronounce that Paris was an in- 
fernal plaea. 

** I quite agree with you, my dear Wil- 
liam," said Lady Scamper; *Mt is an 
abominable place, not fit to be compared 
to London. Only fancy, but no! you can- 
not fancy such a thing, as that abominable 
modiste charging me fifteen louis for each 
of my chapeaux, while 1, poor simple 
creature, believing they could be had here 
so much cheaper than in London, have 
bought not less than twelve, fancying 
that 1 was economising, God knows how 
much ! Then, Foissin has persuaded me 
to have such a number of pretty things 
from him, that hearing the price only in 
francs, I did not quite understand the ac- 
tual amount; and, lo and behold 1 find that 
I owe him two hundred louis, when I 
fiincied that fifty would more than pay 
him: 1 really must ask you, my dear Wil- 
liam, to lend me three or four hundred 
pounds in advance'of my next year's pin 
money." 

*» The devil you must !" said Lord ' 
Scamper; *^ well, Janet, 1 must sav, yon 
have made a neat affair of your visit to 
Paris, and your knowledge of the French 
language. 1 always told you they did not 
understand you, and it is now quite clear, 
you did not understand them.'* 

** It is quite useless," returned Lady 
Scamper, her color rising while she spoke, 
** to dwell on what CHnn(# now be reme- 
died; lend me the money, and henceforth 
you shall not have to complain of my im- 
prudence.*' 

*^ What yon ask, is much easier said 
than done," replied the husband, **for 

9» 
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while yon left me on my own hands, in 
self-defence, in order to kill time, I went 
to the club in the rue de Grammont, and 
hang me, if those carsed Frenchmen have 
not cleaned me out of above two thousand, 
the sum I had appropriated to this pleasur- 
able trip of yours/' 

" Why you surely can't mean to say, 
that you have lost two thousand pounds V* 
said Lady Scamper; '^ this really would 
be folly; and so. Lord Scamper, you think 
you have the right of blaming me for 
•pending a few paltry hundreds, for which 
I have, at leaaij something to show, while 
you have lost thousands, and can show 
nothing but your ill-humor and ill-breed- 
ing to me." 

A scene of mutual recrimination here 
ensued, but the eloquence and lungs of 
the lady, having conquered those of her 
lord, a treaty of peace was signed, of 
which the basis was, an oblivion of the 
past fortnight; a draft to Lady Scamper 
for five hundred pounds; a promise that 
my lord would play no more, which he 
religiously resolved to keep; and a deter- 
mination, on the part of her ladyship, that 
she would buy no more, unless something 
wry, very pretty, should chance to tempt 
her. 

Lord Scamper indnlged in a few extra 
glasses of Sherry to cheer his depressed 
spirits; and then, escorted his wife to the 
opera, where, as we have already shown, 
they encountered Cecile de Bethune, and 
her haughty chaperon. 



CHAPTER XXIX. 

" Une union, priv^ det rapports de gotLtP, et d^edu- 
cation, est nuisible 4 la paiz, et porte otetacle au 
bonheur.** 

Etkn-temperbd as was Cecile de Be- 
thune, she found it difficult to bear with 
equanimity, the various domestic annoy- 
ances with which she had to contend. 
Madame de la Rue, from being constantly 
present, was the most insupportable; for 
she destroyed all the hours of privacy, 
that might otherwise have passed tran- 
quilly. She thought herself obliged to 
be always in attendance, and had not that 
meat cKsential of all requisites, in a dame 
de eompagnie, the art of sitting still, or 
silently following some sedentary occupa- 
tion. If Cecile was drawing, reading, or 
writing, Madame de la Rue would move 
to different parts of the room, in search of 
■omething, whichy when foaod, seemed no 



longer necessary; she would beat time 
with her fingers on the table, or with her 
feet on the tabouret; bend forward every 
fifteen minutes, to look at the peodule on 
the chimney-piece; and give sundry other 
symptoms of ennui and fidgetism, of 
which not all Cecile's powers of abstrac- 
tion, could enable her to resist feeling the 
influence. 

Her parrot and lap-dog were, for the 
first few days, established in Cecile's 
salon, where they displayed their powers 
of pleasing, very much to the delight of 
their mistress, but to the total discomfiture 
of Cecile, who found it so impossible to 
pursue her usual avocations, while one 
screamed as incessantly as the other bark- 
ed, that she was forced to request that 
they might be banished her presence; — a 
request that Madame de la Rue resented, 
at least, as far as Ua convenances permitted 
her to show her sense of the slight offered 
to her favorites. She gave sundry hints 
of the hardness of some hearts, that could 
be insensible to the domestic affections; 
her Coco had more attractions than any 
child, without its defects; and as to her 
dear, sweet Bijou, *^ he was," as she stat- 
ed, "unrivalled. Such was his intelli- 
gence, that, if any one asked the dear 
creature where was his belle maitresge, he 
instantly ran to her, and seized her robe; 
he could imitate the scream of the parrot 
so perfectly, that it was almost impossible 
to distinguish the difference; and, she must 
add, that poor dear Coco nearly equalled 
Bijou in intelligence, for it could imitate 
his bark, perfectly, which never failed to 
vex Bijou so much, that he retorted by 
screaming like Coco." 

The disagreements between Mesdames 
de la Rue and Le Moine, had daily increas- 
ed; the latter declared that her slumbers 
were broken every night, by Bijou and 
Coco, and the former stated the utter im- 
possibility of her closing her eyes, if both 
did not share her chamber. The two 
French women never met without a quarrel, 
and never parted without increased dislike, 
\('hich neither were disposed to dissemble. 
Madame de la Rue declared that her cafe, 
that indispensable requisite of a French- 
woman's comfort, was opaque, and smok- 
ed, tuo constantly to admit of her attribut- 
inor it solely to chance; and a malicious 
smile from Madame le Moine, when the 
accusation was made, tended rather to 
confirm than refute the charge. 

Cecile had been frequently appealed to 
by both parties, and had adopted the 
diplomatic messare, in doabtful cases,' of 
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inculcating the doctrine of conciliation, 
and nootual forbearance. But neither of 
the belligerents were dieposed to be guid- 
ed by 80 pacific a counsel; the war, there- 
fore, was carried on by mutual agres- 
sion, until hatred toolE the place of dislike. 
Madame de la Rue taught Coco to cry out 
** VieilU Ittideron^''* the moment Madame 
le Moine appeared, and Bijou was trained 
to bark furiously, and to pull the lower 
end of her drapery, when she entered the 
room. This produced an ungovernable 
rage on the part of Madame le Moine, who, 
to be revenged, taught the large parrot, 
before noticed, in the ante-chamber, to cry 
** Fieux mofutre^** every time Madaoke de 
la Rue passed through it. 

This state of things had gone on for 
several weeks, when the morning after 
Cecile had encountered Lord and Lady 
Scamper at the opera, the parrot and lap- 
dog of Madame de la Rue, wandered from 
her chamber to the ante-room, and by 
some mischance, suspected to be not pure- 
ly accidental, a cafetiere of boiling cafe 
was upset over Bijou, and Coco received 
sundry personal injuries; at least so con- 
cluded Madame de la Rue, who was 
drawn by the reiterated screams of her fa- 
Torites to the spot whence their cries pro- 
ceeded. Her presence seemed to increase 
their screams; they both rushed to her 
protecting arms, which were extended to 
receive them, and a new silk dress, whose 

Surchase had nearly drained the porss of 
ladaroe de la Rue, soon bore inenaceable 
proofs of Bijou*s accident, as streams of 
cafe mixed with dust, and portions of 
the coat of her canine pet, covered the 
whole of the front of her robe, as well as 
the corsage and sleeves. The old parrot 
no sooner recognised her, than in its loud- 
est, shrillest tones, it reiterated the cry of 
•* Fieux monstrei^^ while her own ill-used 
bird, with plumage rufflefi, and angry eyes, 
fixed its glance on Madame le Moine, and 
screamed; '* Vieilk kdderonf VteiUe lai* 
dertmi^^ and Bijou, barking and whining 
b? turns, wiped himself dry in the best 
silk dress of nis luckless mistress. 

The vociferation of the parrots, so in- 
sulting to the amour prepre of both the old 
Frenrnwomen, increased their anger, until 
it became ungovernable, and they vented 
it in every term of reproach with which 
their copious vocabulary of insulting epi- 
thets furnished them. 

It was at this moment that Lord and 
Lady Scamper entered the arena of battle, 
and both, for a moment, stood confounded 
tl tiM> jcene which presented itself and 



the war of words from the two combatants, 
mingled with the screams of the parrots, 
and the violent barking of Bijou. Lord 
Scamper quickly recovered himself, and 
entering with true zest into the ludicrous 
exhibition before him, cried oat, ^ Go it, 
my hearties! well done old ones! five to 
two against the dog-woman! the one with 
the keys has it hollow!^ while Lady 
Scamper, half frightened, yet amused, fol- 
lowed the servant, who at length vouch* 
safed to attend to her request to be led to 
Mademoiselle de Bethune. 

** 1 say; old ones, suppose you box it 
out, instead of scolding, ay, by Jove, and 
pit the parrots against each otherl What 
a pity we have not a second dog to fight 
with that yelping curf 

The Frenchwomen understood not a 
single word of Lord Scamper's address, 
but they saw enough by his smiles and 
animated gestures, to conclude that he 
was ridiculing them, an indignity which 
they deeply resented, and both turned on 
him with a torrent of abuse, that, luckily 
for his lordship, he as little comprehended, 
as they did his English. He being of the 
old opinion, that discretion is the better 
part of valor, quitted the ante-room, and 
entered the salon, nearly convulsed with 
laughter. 

Lady Scamper had employed the mo- 
ments of his absence, in giving Cecile a 
hurried statement of her ill-assorted mar- 
riage, its consequent desagremeru^ and her 
regrets. 

*'You can form no idea, my dear 
friend,'* said she, '*whata dreadful per^ 
son he is; be exposes me in every society, 
can talk of nothing but horses and dogs, 
and makes me blush for him every mo- 
ment.*' 

Cecile could not resist telling her, that, 
as Lord Scamper had always, before mar- 
riage, chosen these topics for his conver- 
sation, the annoyance was not a new one. 
^ True,** replied Lady Scamper, blush- 
ing through the rouge that covered her 
cheeks; *' but then, that was in England, 
where people were accostomed to his 
ways, and where his fortune and station 
being known, his vulgarities were tole- 
rated. But here, ma chere^ e'ett autre ehoae* 
1 see all the French people at the ambas- 
sador's, shrugging up their shoulders, and 
shrinking away from him in horror; while 
the English, afraid of being confounded 
in the ridicule he excites, draw away from 
him, as if he were stfme low-born cit, in- 
stead of being a nobleman of large for- 
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" Then, if you permit me to offer you 
my opinion,'* said Cecile, **1 should ad- 
Tise your staying in England, where, as 
you say, people are accustomed to the 
harmless peculiarities of Lord iScamper, 
aad where his station aud fortune com- 
inand respect.'' 

At this moment, the subject of their 
conversation entered the room, and when 
his violent paroxysm of laughter, permit- 
ted him to speak, he addressed Cecile 
with, ^^ Bong jourf bong jour/ there's 
French for you, mademoiselle; you see 
\rhat progress I make in parley vouing,^* 

" For pity's sake, Lord Scamper," 
said his wife, ** spare my nerves; you 
really make me ill with your barbarous 
attempts at French." 

** Well, there*s a good one, however," 
replied his lordship; *' would you believe 
it, Miss fiethuneV* 

*^ Good Heavens, Lord Scamper," inter- 
rupted my lady, *' how can you be so 
•hocking as to call Mademoiselle de Be- 
th une-—mwff.'" 

** Why, did not you stop me short, a 
a minute before, for what you called my 
barbarous attempts at French, and then, 
the minute I speak English, you fly out at 
me again. You are fifty times more fretful 
than Juno ever was, though I look on her 
as the most fidgetty mare in England." 

** 1 beg. Lord Scamper, that you will 
not make any of your vulgar compari- 
sons," 

•» Vulgar comparisons! whew! whew!" 
whistled the fox-hunter; ** well, that's a 
good one! Why, 1 say that there is not a 
woman in France, ay, or in England, that 
might not be flattered to be compared to 
Juiio, and she beats you out hollow, being 
ten times better on her pins, and neater 
about her pasterns." 

** Pray, remember that you are not 
in the stable, or conversing with your 
grooms," retorted Lady Scampef angrily. 

«'0h! for the matter of that," said his 
lordship, ** 1 have talked to you about 
Juno, and all the rest of my stud, much 
more than ever 1 talked to my grooms, and 
1 never saw any of them take half so much 
interest in the subject — that was before 
we were married, when you persuaded me 
that you liked horses and dogs, just as 
much as 1 do! though, ever sinre the knot 
has been tifd, you affect to dislike them. 
Hang me, if ever i would havn married 
you, if you had not led me to believe that 
our tast4*s perfectly agreed; and 1 say, it 
has bfen a devilish tuke-in, on your part." 

Lady Scamper blushed deeply, and en- 



deavored to change the subject, as the 
natpete of her husband's retorts, led her to 
fear he might be still more communica- 
tive. 

The Comte de Bethune entered the sa- 
loon, and was presented to Lady and Lord 
Scamper, by his daughter; he put on his 
courtly graces, to which the lady replied 
with becoming politeness, while her lord 
shook him by the hand and repeated, 
** Bong jour/ bong jour/ — I say, nia'am- 
selle, does the old boy speak English?" 
asked Lord Scamper, in what was meant 
to be a whisper, but which was audible to 
every one in the room. 

Cecile replied in the negative, and saw, 
with dismay, the angry glance with which 
her father regarded Lord Scamper; but his 
lordship concluding that, because Comte 
de Buthune did not specJc English, he 
could not understand it, said, 

** Well, well, perhaps it's all for the 
best, for the old one looks so devilish 
grumpy, that most probably, if we could 
comprehend each other, we should soon 
come to a misunderstanding;" a proba- 
hility, in which, notwithstanding its Iria/f 
itm, she fully agreed. 

Lady Scamper put on her most insinuat- 
ing smiles, and most amiable manner, in 
conversing with Comte de Bethune, which 
her husband observing, he turned to Cecile, 
and said, ** Only look at Janet; she's tak- 
ing in the old boy just as she used to 
hoax me before we were married. I'll lay 
five to two, that if he said the moon's 
made of green cheese, she'd swear to it, 
now that she's set her mind on pleasing 
him; thai's her way, but it's only lately 
1 have found it out. Why, hang me, if 
the old hoy does not swallow it all; look 
how sweet he looks, like an old monkey 
with a piece of sug^tr." 

Cecile felt a strong inclination to laugh, 
but a sense of propriety restrained her; 
and assuming a grave air, she endeavored 
to divert Lord Scamper's attention to some 
other point. 

In answer to her inquiries, if their hotel 
was comfortable, he burst out into a loud 
laugh, ** Comfortable! comfortable! why, 
miss— or ma*amselle, as I ou^ht to say, 
though both mean the same thing— as far 
as I can find, comfort, or comfortable, are 
things unknown in France. Why, would 
you believe it, that having only one small 
chest of drawers in my room which could 
not hold half my things, I wanted to get a 
APC0[;d; and not liking to ask Janet, who 
hates trouble, to inierprei for me, 1 refer- 
red to the diciiooary, aud looked over it 
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for above an hoar for chest of drawers? 
But not finding tLe word, I bethought me 
of looking for the two words separately, 
which I soon found, and I joined them, 
and wrote on a piece of paper, poUrine de 
caltgon. No sooner dia my insolent la- 
auais de place read it, than he burst out 
laughing in my face, and tried to persuade 
me that twitrine, only meant a human 
chest, and eaUgofu, the drawers that we 
men wear. I said they meant every kind 
of chest, and had to kick him down stairs 
for denying it." 

Ladv Scamper at length took her leave, 
handed to her carriage by the Comte de 
Bethune, and followed by her lord, who 
repeated ** Bong jour, ma^aineeUe; hong 
jour;*^ giving a ludicrous imitation of the 
courtly bows of the comte. 

When Cecile met her father at dinner, 
he expressed his approbation of Lady 
Scamper; he pronounced her une fimme 
de bon gout, avec beaucoup de eavoir vivre; 
but her husband was a savage, a vulgari- 
an, who violated ks convenances et la hien- 
aanee every moment, like the generality of 
his countrymen, and with whom it was 
impossible a well-bred woman, like Lady 
Scamper, could be otherwise than unhappy. 



CHAPTER XXX. 

** Kien na donne deU reconnaisance pour an bAmine 
qti*on D'aime pai, eoaime le besoin d'en faire un 
iDitrument pour ae veoger de celui dont on n*a 
pa ae Aire aimer.** 

Lady Walmer proceeded as far as Mi- 
Ian, intending to remain there until she 
had arranged her future plans. A few 
days after her arrival, she met the Mar- 
chese Buondelmonte, with whom she had 
been acquainted in England two seasons 
before, and who having recognised her, 
hastened to offer his services to do the 
honors of his native city. 

Having seen her one of the leading per- 
sons in the fashionable circles in London, 
be was too happy to present her to some 
of the most distinguished of his acquain- 
tances; and though she informed him that 
her recent widowhood precluded her mix- 
ing in general society, she yielded acqui- 
escence to his assembling at her hotel a 
select circle of the haul ton of Milan; who 
found la belle et riche veuve, so much to 
their tastes, that she became fite at every 
side, and the object of general admiration. 
As there is no English minister at Mi- 
IsDy and few of om wandering country 



people stay there longer than a few days 
en pasMontn Lady Walmer's history was 
unknown there, and she received all the 
attentions to which she might have laid 
claim previous to her eaelandre. The high 
tone of fashion about her, the ease and 
elegance of her manners, her prrsonal 
beauty, and her larg^e fortune, rendered her 
an idol with the Milanese. Many of the 
principi, duchi, marchesi, and conti, at- 
tracted by her beauty, became fixed in 
their attentions by the fame of her wealth, 
which was exaggerated to more than four 
times its real amount; and Penelope had 
not more suitors when the return or Ulys- 
ses relieved her from their importunitieSf 
than had the gay and blooming widow. 
But, unlike Penelope, she was more in- 
clined to weave than undo the web that 
occupied her. She had a smile and m&i 
amiable, for each of her adorers, and anti- 
cipated with pleasure the triumph of show- 
ing them in her chains to Lord Heather- 
field, t/ he should come; and if he came 
not, which she had lately accustomed her- 
self to think possible— why then — she 
had only to select a husband from out the 
crowd of her admirers, and settle at Milan* 
as principessa or duchessa, establish hei^ 
self as the leader of an exclusive circle* 
which should rival that of London, and 
be as brilliant and as — happy — as ere she 
had known Lord Heatherfield. After all, 
London was not the only place where 
beauty and fashion met the meed of ap- 
plause, and Milan had many agremen$. 

So reasoned Lady Walmer; who had 
lately made considerable progress in that 
practical philosophy which teaches the 
enjoyment of the good within reach, as pre- 
ferable to regrets for that which is unaV> 
tainable. 

The letter from Lord Heatherfield, ex- 
planatory of his sentiments, which had 
oeen forwarded to her to Milan, confirmed 
her in her new philosophy; and she detei^ 
mined to change her name as soon as she 
could leave on the external trappings of 
mourning. She engaged the Palazzo Ser- 
beloni for some months, and filled it with 
a train of domestics suitable to her station 
and fortune. The privacy which she had 
affected to afficher on first arriving at Mi- 
lan, was soon exchanged for the splendor 
of a maUon monte; and her dinners and 
soirees became the focus of attraction eUte 
of the society at Milan. 

Among the adorers who aspired to win 
the smiles of /a belle veuve, 11 Principe Ro- 
mano was the most distinguished. Hand- 
some, well-mannered, of a noble famil]% 
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said to possess a larce fortune, his atten- 
tions at first gratified her vanity, and endpd 
by becoming necessary to her pleasures. 
He lived en prince; his palazzo was one 
of the finest at Milan; his equipage the 
most brilliant on the corso; and his expen- 
diture so 1avi<4h, that only a princely reve- 
nue could support it. He attached him- 
self to Lady Walmer with a pertinacity 
that soon banished less perseveringf admir- 
ers from competing with him for her hand, 
and he urged his suit with such empresse- 
ment, that she had consented to accept him 
for a husband, ere yet he had passed the 
accustomed probation of a lover. 

His impatience to call her his, flattered 
her vanity; and compared with the indif- 
ference of Lord Heatherfield, excited 
afresh in her selfish mind the most vindic- 
tive feelings towards the latter, and an 
anxious desire to humiliate him. What 
more effectual method could be adopted 
than that of linking her fate with another? 
then — and only then — would he become 
sensible of the treasure he had lost. 

So argued Lady Walmer, for, notwith- 
standing all the proofs of indifference she 
had received from Lord Heatherfield, her 
egregious vanity blinded her to the extent 
of it. 

Her engagement with the Principe Ro- 
mano, soon acquired all the publicity 
which his declaration could give it; and a 
crowd of Milanese nobility, the relations, 
or connections of her future husband, 
flocked around la belli veuve. She still 
remained firm to her intention, of not mar- 
rying, until the year of her widowhood, 
vas expired, although II Principe warmly 
and repeatedly urged her to abridge the 
period of his misery. 

There was more truth in this last phrase 
than is often to be found in similar ones; 
for, if not in positive misery, the mind of 
her affianced husband was in any state ra- 
ther than that of ease, and never did a 
lover look forward with more impatience 
to the nuptial hour, than did II Principe 
Romano. 

Expensive habits — indulged, until they 
had entailed on him the most serious pe- 
cuniary embarrassments — had led him to 
the spend thrift^s fatal resource — the gam- 
ing-table; and there, the embarrassments 
be sought to retrieve, soon became positive 
ruin. He had expended his last thousand 
of ready money, mortgaged his estates 
and palazzo, to their full value, and ex- 
hausted the generosity of friends, and the 
patience of creditors, when Lady Walmer 
arrived at Milan, and was pointed out to 



him, as the Eldorado, that was to restore 
him to wealth and splendor. His fine per- 
son, and distinguished manners, were 
viewed by his friends and self, as market- 
able commodities to be bartered for the thou- 
sands and tens of thousands, oi VAnglcdie^ 
and all his friends, most of whom were 
his creditors also, were as anxious for the 
completion of his marriage, and from the 
same motives, as he himsslf could be. 
Unlike our own country people, though all 
Milan were aware of the ruin of II Prin- 
cipe Romano, not a person breathed it to 
Lady Walmer. It was not made the sub- 
ject of conversation, nor was there a single 
wager made on the pour et contre of the 
marriage taking place, nor did she receive 
a single anonymous letter, from his ene- 
mies, to warn her. 

This may seem improbable, but, is, 
nevertheless, true, for Italians have not 
only less malice, but more indolence than 
the English. 

Lady Walmer had so little afifection for 
her affianced husband, that, had shexloubt- 
ed his wealth, she would have broken 
through her engagements with him. But, 
10 prevent the possibility of suspicion, many 
of the friends to whom he was already deep- 
ly indebted, fueling his marriage to he their 
last chance of payment, came forward with 
more calculation than generosity, to ad- 
vance him temporary loans; so that his 
profusion might have deceived wiser per- 
sons than Lady Walmer into a belief that 
his wealth far exceeded her own. 

The interested friends, who furnished 
the means for supporting his expenses, 
were most impatient for the completion of 
his marriage, and urged him on the sub- 
ject, with quite as much warmth, if with 
less gentleness, than he urged Lady Wal- 
mer. 

Matters were in this slate, and la belle 
veuve had exchanged her sables for ffray, 
when one night that she was at ihe opera, 
with one or two ladies of the highest dis- 
tinction at Milan, and attended by II Prin- 
cipe, she saw a party of English enter the 
opposite box, and recognised in themy 
Lord and Lady Arden. She felt her cheeks 
blush their deepest die, as she saw 
Lady Arden level an opera glass at her, 
and then, turn with an air of astonishment 
to the rest of the party to communicate the 
discovery. In an instant every glaes in the 
box was levelled at her; she ^aw. or fan- 
cied she could see, the malicious smiles 
and contemptuous looks of each of the in- 
dividuals, and felt ready to sink into the 
earth beneath their scornful glances. 
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A tbonsand fears nibbed through her I 
mind: too well did she know the charac- 
ters of Lady Arden and sonae of those 
who were with her, to admit of her doubt- 
ing that the whole of her history, painted, 
in the darkest shades which malice could 
giTe it, would be laid before her Milariesti 
friends if they came in contact with that 
lady, or the party who were travelling with 
her; and that they would come in contact, 
she had more than a presentiment, from 
her knowledge of Lady Arrien's partiality 
to foreigners; which would induce her, if 
not previously acquainted with any of the 
Milanese, to bring letters of introduction 
to some of the most illustrious amongst 
them. 

The Principessa Barberini, who sat 
next her, having observed the rudeness 
with which the English in the opposite 
box continued to gaze at them, observed 
to Lady Walmer, that her compatriots 
did not appear to be well-bred; adding, 
**1 hope that my lady Arden is not 
amongst them; for before I left home, let- 
ters of introduction from my friend La 
Contess Gauche, were sent to me by Lady 
Arden, and, as I owe La Gauche many 
kindnesses, I must repay them to the per- 
sons she presents to me.*' 

Here then was a confirmation of Lady 
Walmer's ^ orst fears! In a few hours her 
story, with all the exaggerations that a 
malicious disposition and spiritnetU mind 
could give them, would be made known, 
and she would most probably find herself 
deserted by her Milanese friends, who like 
all Italians, have a great dread of scandal; 
because' it is unknown amongst them, 
though they dread hot those peculiarities 
which excite it; if not in all other coun- 
tries at least in ours. 

In Italy, where certain sins — visited 
with an irretrievable loss of cast in Eng- 
land — are viewed without exciting any 
suspicion or severity of animadversion, 
they cannot understand that similar errors 
call down disgrace on the offenders in our 
country, which, considering it as the land 
of political liberty, they believe must be 
equally that of liberty in manners. Hence, 
when they see, as frequently occurs, some 
English Paria universally cut by her com- 
patriots, they look on her with dread, be- 
cause they cannot imagine, that for merely 
doing that which they do without con- 
cealment or reproach, she could be so se- 
verely punished. They, therefore, con- 
clude, that her crimes must be ignominious 
to merit such ostracism, and they draw olT 
from her in alarm. 



Lady Walmer had seen enough of them 
to be aware of the existence of this pecu- 
liarity; and shrank in dismay from being 
exposed to their natct desertion! II Prin« 
cipe, too, would he still adhere to his in- 
tention of marrying herl How provoking 
that Lady Arden should have arrived at 
such a crisis, as if on purpose to defeat all 
her projects and triumphs! All this, and 
much more passed through the mind of 
Lady Walmer as she sat with glowing 
cheeks and burning eyes, writhing beneath 
the levelled glasses of the opposite box; 
the music, excellent as it was, soondinff 
discordantly in her ears, and the graceful 
movements of the dancers, as they seemed 
to float in air like gigantic flowers borne on 
the wind, gave her only painful emotions; 
for her mind was untuned, and pride and 
shame strove for mastery in her troubled 
thoughts. 

Her lover, if such he might be called^ 
who loved only her wealth, observed the 
rapid change in her looks and manner; he 
concluded that she had the fever — that 
universal malady in sunny climes — and 
the dread that she might die ere marriage 
entitled him to her fortune, filled him with 
alarm. He watched every change in her 
countenance, and not love itself could be 
more alarmed than was interest on this oe^ 
casion. 

*' You are ill, dearest!" whispered he^ 

in accents so resembling those of love* 

that Lady Walmer, who knew nothing of 

that deity, except through the medium of 

novels and romances, mistook the ardor 

of cupidity, for that of Cupid. ^* Let me 

pray you to leave the opera,'' continued 

he; " Ah, cruel that you are, why have 

you withheld from me the right of watching 

over you in sickness and in healthi ITou 

are ill; and by the prejudices of yonr cold 

country, I shall be excluded from yonr 

sick chamber; have pity on me; let oar 

hands be joined to-morrow at the altar, 

and then this heart will no longer be torn 

by a thousand fears! for then only shall I 

have the right to be always near yon. 

Do, most beloved! yield to my intreaties: 

in pity yield, and I will bless you." 

All this rhapsody, uttered in the melting 
liquid sounds of the sweet south, stole 
on her ear, with a charm which his ac- 
cents had never before possessed; for op- 
posite to her sat those who might with 
half-a-dozen words destroy the unsubstan- 
tial fabric, to the creation of which, she 
had almost wholly devoted the last few 
months. 
She turned to the Principe, and placing 
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her hand in his, whispered, *' It is trae, I 
sm ill — ^very ill: I consent to be yours 
to-morrow; out let it be arranged that the 
ceremony shall take place at the Princi- 
pessa Barberini*s, and that the shall ac- 
company us to Florence, where the cere- 
mony must be performed at the English 
Minister's. 



CHAPTER XXXI. 

** Vvrenit auquel on fait Unt de Bacriflcet at qui 
nous en n^compenie si peu; ravenir,cctouverain 
dedaigneux, qui preaque tonjoura pread un autre 
ehemin que eelui od ou Tattend.^ 

On leaving the Opera, the Prince Ro- 
mano arranged erery thing with his friend, 
the princess Barberini, for the ceremony 
of the ensuing day, and stipulated, that 
she should accompany the bride to Flo- 
rence, where the marriage must be cele- 
brated, at the house of the English minis- 
ter. But to this, his last part of the pro- 
posed arrangement, the princess objected; 
becaase, independently of her wish not to 
make a third on such an interesting occa- 
iKon, she was anxious to remain at Milan, 
to do the honors to Lady Arden; which 
was the precise object that Lady Walmer 
■o ardently wished to prevent. Her scru- 
ples, howoTer, were over-ruled by the per- 
severance of the prince, in whose interest 
it need not be added she took a lively 

Eart, when we state that to her husband 
e was some thousands indebted, and that 
on this marriage depended his sole chance 
of payment. 

Lady Walmer felt something stronger 
than a maaoaMeA(m^e when she returned to 
her home, and had to announce to her 
femmt de ehambre the preparations neces- 
sary to be made for the departure of the mor- 
row, and why that departure was to take 
£]ace; but it was some relief to her that 
er femme de ehambre was an Italian, and 
totally unacquainted with her past history. 
Having given the necessary orders, she 
sought her pillow, her mind agitated by 
contending emotions. 

In spite of her heartlessness, the past 
rose up before her; for there are periods 
when even the utmost unfeeling are forced 
to own the influence of memory. Her for- 
■ler marriage, contracted with all pomp 
snd ceremony which attend the unions be- 
tween persons of high station in England, 
the host of congratulating friends, the 
weeping relations, whose tears on such 
•ccasioDS have uo bitterness, the splendid 



preparations, all, all rose up once more 
before her. He who had led her a blush- 
ing girl to the altar, and who had indulged 
her wayward fancies, even to satiety, 
where was he nowt — in the grave; and 
tears, for the first time, followed the reflec- 
tion. Now, she was in a foreign landy 
surrounded by strangers, without a single 
friend on whose fidelity she could count; 
pledged to contract a marriage with a man 
she loved not, ere yet more than a few 
months had passed since the grave closed 
over the husoand of her youth; compelled 
to this indecorous haste, hy the degrading 
fear of the disclosure of her history; and 
shunned, and pointed at with the finger of 
contempt by her compatriots; — here was 
food for reflection, even to madness ! and 
she writhed in agony under the infliction* 
Then came the thought, that had she mar^ 
ried Lord Heathertield, in how diflierent a 
situation might he have placed her ! and 
bitter feelings came with the thought; for 
pride, wounded pride, with all its scorpion 
stings, pierced afresh her bosom at the re- 
collection of his indifierence. No! afier 
all, she had no resource but to marry 
Prince Romano; fresh arrivals of English 
would continually expose her to the same 
danger to which Lady Arden had subject- 
ed her; and though she had hitherto es- 
caped being compromised by the slander^ 
loving propensities of her compatriots, 
she could not hope to continue so tortunate 
much longer. She felt she was now an 
outcast from her native land, and on the 
point of forging chains that would ever 
keep her from it. Tears flowed; but, like 
all those she had ever shed, they came 
from no pure source, for in self, self alone, 
was their spring; and they who have never 
wept for others, find the tears that selfish- 
ness extorts, oppress rather than relieve 
the bitterness of their feelings. 

Hitherto, Lady Walmer had never re- 
flected on her own situation, except with 
a view of seeking to remedy it; and had 
never allowed herself to dwell on the con- 
duct that had led to it, except to regret the 
effects, without repenting the cause. Con- 
science, that most true friend or reproach- 
ful enemy, had hitherto slumbered in her 
breast; ancl though she knew not its pow- 
ers, she dreaded its awaking, and soothed 
it by all the soporifics that vanity and sel- 
fishness could administer. But like the 
slumbers produced by opiates, from which 
the wretched patient awakes, his suffer- 
ings aggravated, and his nerves more 
shattered, conscience, though she may re- 
main inert for awhile, at last starts from 
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her torpor with fearful yig^or, never more 
to sleep; and inflicts those deadly wounds 
to which religion alone can apply a balm; 
»4iappy is the sufferer who knows how to 
seek it. 

It was not until the first dawn of day 
bad beamed on the horizon, that sleep 
▼isited the wearied eyelids of Lady Wal- 
mer, and when it did, the painful tbouffhts 
that had occupied her mind for the last 
few hours, were again present to her im- 
agination, with all the vividness that 
dreams sometimes possess. Now she ad- 
vanced to the hymeneal alter with Lord 
Wat mer, surrounded by approving friends, 
her heart filled with joyful anticipations 
of the future, and content with the pre- 
sent; all the affection she had felt, or fan- 
cied she felt for Lord Walmer, when she 
bestowed her hand on him, was once more 
revived; and the indifference afterwards 
experienced towards the husband of some 
years, formed no part of her recollection 
of the lover and bridegroom of that day. 
Free from sin or shame, admired, beloved, 
and cherished, with buoyant spirits and 
footsteps light as air, she fancied herself 
led from the altar, to the splendid equip- 
age that awaited her. She felt the pres- 
sure of Lord Walmer's hand, affectionate- 
ly returned it — and awoke — to find it all a 
dream; and to remember, with bitterness 
of heart, that that hand whieh hers, yi 
sleep, seemed to press a moment before, 
was mouldering in an untimely grave, in 
that native land from which she was an 
exile. 

Who has not felt the bitterness of awak- 
ing from djeams, which have given back 
bappiness, that never again can be ours t 
when dear, familiar voices, hushed in the 
ailence of death, have again sounded in 
our ears, and lips, that are now moulder- 
ing in the grave, have again smiled on, 
and blessed us. But when remorse, that 
never-dying worm, which preys upon the 
beart, is added to grief, then, indeed, is 
the bitterness complete; and this was the 
pang that the rich, the beautiful, and still 
youthful Lady Walmer felt, as she groan- 
ad aloud, and pressed her hand in agony 
to her burning brow, to mitigate its throb- 
bings. Yet, in a few hours, she was to 
become a bride; — again was to approach 
ibe altar, and with one whom she could 
not conceal from herself she did not love, 
the native of a different country, and the 
follower of a different religion. But this 
last objection to their union, unhappily, 
weighed least heavily of the three on her 
niad; because, hithertOf though profess- 
VoL. L— 10 



ing a faith, her actions, and, alas! her 
thoughts, were little in harmony with its 
divine precepts. 

While in this tone of mind, the Prince 
Romano's habits and ideas appeared to 
her so dissimilar to those to which she 
had once been accustomed, that she shrank 
back affrighted from the anticipation of 
what her future lot might be with him; 
and passionately blamed her own preci- 
pitancy in consenting to so hasty a mar- 
riage. *^It was now, however, too late 
to reflect;*' that phrase so often employed 
by those who feel that they are on the 
verge of doing something which their 
reason cannot defend, yet promote its ful- 
filment, by cheating themselves into a be- 
lief that it is too late to avert it« 

What would the Milan world say, were 
she to break off, or postpone the marriage 
at the moment she bad consented to its 
celebration 1 The opinion of the Milan 
world, as that of the London world for- 
merly had been, was now made the arbiter 
of her actions on this momentous occa- 
sion, and to conciliate this imaginary tri- 
bunal, she silenced that unerring one with- 
in her own breast-^the voice of conscience; 
and again prepared to repeat at the altar, 
those vows of love that the lips might 
pronounce, but to which the heart gave no 
echo. 

She arose feverish and onrefreshed, and 
was submitting to, rather than performing, 
the duties of the toilette, when a note was 
brought her from the Principessa Barbe- 
rini, suggesting the propriety of asking 
one of the newly arrived English milors 
to be present at the marriage, that, in the 
absence of all Lady Walmejr's relatives 
or friends, some one of her compatriota 
might be a witness to the ceremony. 

The note fell from the trembling hands 
of Lady Walmer, and shame dyed her 
cheeks as she thought of the inevitable 
consequences of a compliance with the 
proposal of the Principessa. 

She wrote a hurried note to say, that by 
no means would she consent to having any 
English person at the marriage; and then 
prepared herself with all possible haste 
for the ceremony. 

Every moment seemed an hour to her 
while she anxiously waited the coming of 
the Prince Romano. Somethini^ she felt 
might yet prevent the marriage taking 
place, and then she would be again dis- 
graced—and once more she revolved what 
would those Milanese associates whom 
she now denominated the world, think of 
her t— that world of whose Teiy existence 
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a few months before, she was utterly ig- 
Dorant. 

The prince came at the appointed honr, 
and seemed to have all a lover's impa- 
tience to lead her to the altar. He ob- 
served not the tremulous agitation of his 
bride, or if he did, attributed it to some 
feeling more flattering to his vanity than 
the real one would have been, had it been 
declared; but both were deceiving and de- 
ceived, and though conscious of the decep- 
tion thev were mutually practising, each 
expected to receive good faith and affec- 
tion at the hands of the other. 

The marriage ceremony, according to 
the rites of the Romish church, having 
been performed at the Princess Barberini's, 
that lady and the bride entered the travel- 
ling carriage of the latter, when, followed 
by that of the bridegroom, in which he 
was accompanied by the Prince Barberini, 
the party set out for Florence. 

The reflections of the bride were far 
from being agreeable during the journey, 
and she anticipated the meeting with the 
English minister at Florence with painful 
embarrassment. She had known him in 
London, on terms of more than ceremo-^ 
nious acquaintance, and his wife had been 
one of the three hundred friepds whom 
Lady Walmer, as a woman o{ fashion, 
counted on her visiting list. Their former 
intimacy rendered the present meeting 
very embarrassing, but it was unavoidable, 
and therefore she must bear it with out- 
ward calm, whatever might be her internal 
feelings. 

Arrived at Florence, the minister was 
written to, and the next day named for the 
performance of the ceremony. 

The princess Romano, as we must now 
call Lady Walmer, felt the deep blush of 
shame cover her cheeks, when she was 
ushered into the presence of the minister, 
whose cold reception of her, marked his 
knowledge of her past conduct, and disap- 
proval of the indecent haste with which 
she had formed her present union, ere yet 
eight months had elapsed since the disco- 
very of her indiscretion, in England, and 
only six, since she had become a widow. 
Her eyes fell beneath the grave glance of 
his, and it was a relief to her when the cere- 
mony was over, that she might escape 
from his rebaking presence; but ere she 
could accomplish this point, the Princess 
Barberini, who was well acquainted with 
the English minister and his wife, turned 
to him and said, she must introduce him 
to her dolee arnica, who though his coun- 
tiywoman, she aaw he did not know. 



Nothing could be more mal-appropos than 
this proposal. The minister bowed and 
tried to say something civil, while the 
bride's confusion and wounded pride be- 
came nearly insupportable, as she coldly 
courtesied to bis civilities. 

"Where is madameV continued the 
Princess Barberini, addressing the minis- 
ter; " ah ! I guess she has not yet left her 
chamber; I know she is apt to be late of a 
morning: but may I not go to her, for I 
shall be au desespoir, if I leave Florence 
without seeing her; and, besides, I am 
dying to present her my new friend,** 
— taking the bride's hand, — " who is too 
charming not to be beloved by madame, the 
moment she is known to her." 

Even the minister pitied the visible 
emotion of the new-made wife at this 
speech, and he hastened to say, that his 
wife had been absent from Florence for 
some days, and would not return for a 
week. 

The bridal party then withdrew; three 
of them unconscious that the fourth was 
nearly sunk to the earth by contending 
feelings of shame and pride; or that the 
bride and the minister had once been well 
acquainted. 



• CHAPTER XXXn. 

**La loci^t^ est pouvent plus s^vdre poor TouUi 
des convenances, que pour I'oubi de* devoirs." 

We left Lord Heatherfield in Wales, 
slowly recovering from the effects of his 
wound, attended by his friend DesbioWy 
whose unceasing care administered not 
more to his bodily than to his mental com- 
fort. 

The letter having been despatched to 
Lady Walmer, in which he declared his 
renunciation of her hand, his mind gradu- 
ally assumed its natural tone: it seemed 
as if a fearful load was removed from it, 
and now the image of Emily reigned 
alone. Still his love was without hope, 
for though he knew she still thought of 
him with tenderness, could he flatter him- 
self into the belief, that after the weak- 
ness and vacillation he had betrayed, she 
would confide her happiness to his keep- 
ing, or that she would bestow her hand on 
one whom she could no longer respect. 

Desbrow interposed the shield of bis 
firmness of character, between Heather- 
field and his besetting sin, a dread of the 
opinions of the clique he denominated the 
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world. Its false principles and conven- 
tional tactics still influenced him, and in- 
stead of relying on the only safe naonitor, 
conscience, he referred to society for a 
criterion by which to govern his actions; 
and hence, found himself in continual op- 
position with moral duties as well as with 
liis own feelings. 

Conversing on this subject one day, he 
asked Desbrow, if the circle who had 
witnessed his attentions in former times to 
Lady Walmer, would not severely censure 
his desertion of her. 

" Why, as to that," replied Desbrow, 
** the probability is, that long ere this, that 
circle has ceased to remember the exist- 
ence of either of you— one-half having 
pronounced, that to marry her would be to 
confirm every evil report respecting her, 
— and the other vice versa. Believe me, 
they have taken up some newer, and 
therefore more interesting topic, and will 
recur to her no more, until some other at- 
tachment on her part recalls her to their 
recollection.'* 

** Spare me, my dear Desbrow,** said 
Heatherfield; ** indeed you wrong Lady 
Walmer; she is incapable of the levity of 
conduct yon attribute to her. Would that 
I could flatter myself that some other and 
more fortunate attachment might replace 
the unhappy one she formed for me; for 
then, I should have less self-reproach and 
chagrin than at present." 

** It is your vanity, and not your reason, 
that makes you believe in the stability of 
the attachment you have inspired,** replied 
Desbrow; ** know you not, that * L*amour- 
propre est toujours le premier compare de 
celai qui cherche a le duper.* It is thus, 
we all cheat ourselves. Lady Walmer 
will form another attachment — if such 
•elfish preferences can be so called — and 
will prove to the world, that her despair 
at your desertion is much less profound, 
and of shorter duration, than you are at 
present willing to believe.** 

Heatherfield replied not, though he was 
still sceptical; for vanity, no less than a 
better opinion of Lady Walmer than she 
desenred, made him believe that her at- 
tachment to him was sincere and unchange- 
able. 

The period now drew near, that had 
been fixed on for Desbrow to seek his 
promised bride in France; he looked for- 
ward to itf with all the ioipatience of a 
lover, for his affection for Cecile had in- 
creased rather than diminished during 
their separation, kept alive as it was bv a 
conataot corresponaence, that made her 



mind and character still better known to 
him, and still more admired. He could 
have wished his friend to accompany him 
to Paris, but he repressed the desire, be- 
cause he dreaded that Lady Walmer might 
come there, and again try to shake his reso- 
lution, while to England, he felt certain she 
would not come, as the fear of meeting 
former friends, and a presentiment of the 
treatment she might experience from them, 
would deter her. The same idea had 
found a place in the mind of Heatherfield, 
though he, from delicacy, refrained from 
expressing it: added to which, he felt a 
pleasure in remaining in the same country 
that held Emily, and had a latent hope* 
that she might learn from the newspapers, 
those praters of the whereabouts of lords 
and ladies, that he was not on the conti- 
nent. 

Desbrow remained with Heatherfield 
until the last moment fixed for his depar- 
ture for France had arrived, and then took 
an affectionate leave of him. promising 
that when Cecile had become his wife, he 
would use all his influence with her, to 
represent to Lady Emily, Heatherfield*s 
unceasing attachment to her, and disen- 
tanglement from Lady Walmer. 

** 1 am persuaded,** said Desbrow, *Uhat 
when Lady Emily knows that noffuilt has 
been either intended, or perpetrated by you, 
since you first sought her hand; and that 
hypocrisy is not to be added to the weak- 
ness, with which alone you are chargeable, 
she will regard your conduct in a totally 
different point of view; and if, by an avoid- 
ance of Lady Walmer, you convince the 
world of the falsity of its conclusions re- 
specting you, her family may be brought 
to receive you again as her suitor.** 

There was happiness even in the thought 
of this; and Heatherfield clung to it, as a 
ship-wrecked mariner clings to the last 
spar or rope, that offers him a chance of life. 

The solitude in which he found himself 
after the departure of Desbrow, became 
every day less irksome; he had now ample 
time to commune with his own mind; and 
the emptiness of his past pursuits, and the 
fallacy of his former modes of reasoning 
and acting, now stood exposed in their na- 
tural colors. No longer in contact with 
that artificial circle, whose opinions had 
hitherto governed him, he learned to look 
on its applause or censure with indifference, 
and to examine his own motives \fy the 
most unerring of all judges,— conscience. 
He passed his mornings in riding over his 
estate, examining into the condition of his 
tenantry, relieving the necessities of the 
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indigent, and planning each improvements 
of hia caatle and grounds, as would gi?e 
employment to them. He found much to 
disapprove, aa the late lord had not for 
many years visited bis property in Wales, 
and the resident agent was, by age and 
personal infirmities, prevented from per- 
forming the arduous duties of bis situa- 
tion. 

Hence, many abuses had crept in, under 
the management of the subaltern to whom 
the trust was confided; and Heatherfield 
set about remedying them, with a zeal di- 
rected by prudence and judgment. His 
evenings were given up to reading, for 
which Tie found his passion daily increase; 
but oAen was the volume laid down, while 
his thoughts dwelt on Emily, and he would 
form bright visions of the future, in which 
she was the presiding goddess who was to 
realize them. Then, would come the fear- 
ful recollection of her delicate health, and 
she would appear to his mental eye as he 
bad last seen her, with faded cheeks and 
wasted form, but more lovely in his sight, 
than when health's brightest roses bloom- 
ed 00 her face, and her rounded contour 
might have served as a model for the graces. 
It seemed to him as if he had never loved 
her till now; and the consciousness of his 
own unworthiness, made him doubly anx- 
ious to baeome all that could render him 
more deserving the treasure which he as- 
pired to possess. So much had his pas- 
sion for Emily increased since he had seen 
her at the inn, that he no longer dared to 
contemplate the possibility of not calling 
her his; and yet the hope of auch happi- 
ness was too often chilled by a fear which 
is ever inseparable from true love, but to 
which, in his peculiar situation, he had 
but too much cause to give way. He 
might now be said to indulge in the luxury 
of solitude, and he found its charms grow 
upon him every day. Reading and reflec- 
tion atrengthened the tone of his mind; and 
& self-examination, to which he accustom- 
ed himself, tauffht him to correct the de- 
fects that had hitherto aullied his charac- 
ter. 

The Lord Heatherfield of Wales was ?s 
nnlike the Arlington of a few months be- 
fore, as if they had not been the same per- 
son. No longer influenced by the false 
maxims of a conventional state of society, 
which teaches not to correct, but to con- 
ceal vices, he every day became more wor- 



thy of the aflfeetion of her who had loved 
him, not for the qualities he possessed, but 
for those for which her own goodness and 
purity of mind had led her to give him 
credit. The fame of his steadiness, gene- 
rosity and charity, was soon spread through 
his neighborhood, and gained him the re- 
spect and good-will of all. He felt that 
his presence was of essential value to his 
dependents, and that a personal acquaints 
ance had drawn closer the bonds which 
united them. While dispensing happiness, 
and encouraging industry and good con- 
duct, he often reflected how different his 
fate might have been, as an exile in a for- 
eign land, shrinking from his countrymen, 
and pointed at as the husband of one he 
could not love, and whose conduct had for^ 
feited his respect. 

But while rejoicing in his escape from 
this ignoble thraldom, and its miserable 
consequences, he thoncht, with deep re- 
gret, of the evils Lady Walnier's ill-starred 
attachment to him had entailed on her. 
With the self-deception natural even to the 
least vain, he magnified the depth of this 
attachment, until he trembled for its pio- 
bable results on her health and peace of 
mind; and while she thought only of amus- 
ing herself, or of recovering that station in 
society in a foreign land which she had 
lost in her own, he pictured her to himself 
as pining in solitude, the barbed arrow 
of disappointed affection rankling in her 
breast, until he felt the liveliest pity for 
her supposed sufferings, though a warmer 
feeling he could not indulge towards her. 
Lady Emily Vavasour being the sole oo- 
copant of his kettrt. 

Having received a letter, announcing the 
death of his steward at Heatherfield Cas- 
tle, he found himself compelled to quit his 
solitude in Wales, which he left with a 
regret that, he little fancied, on arriving 
there, he should ever have experienced on 
quitting it. He left it, too, followed by 
the regrets and good wishes of all, for his 
conduct during his stay there had ** bought 
golden opinions from all sorts of men.'* 
The poor blessed him, the rich respected 
him, and all agreed in thinking they had 
indeed found a friend in their new landlord, 
who would judge with his own eyes, in- 
stead of seeing only through the interested 
and prejudiced ones of some griping stew- 
ard. 
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CHAPTER XXXHI. 

** La 8oci^t6 est apfmy^ lur de fnunei bases, qui 
s'Acroulent cbaque jour d*une manidre sennibie. 
L'^lfroisme et la cupidity sont les ressorts secrets de 
toutes les aclions; ils rdgnent dsnt lei> emplois, 
dans le commerce, dans les families; cbacuPb d*elles 
a resserr^ son cercle en disant: * Hors d'ici, que 
m'iraporte.* Aussi, plus de lien entre les individas, 
plus d'enthousiasme pour le bonbeur de la voci^K, 
pins de morale enfln; car aimer c*est se d^vouer 
pour les autres. Hondo lH, il n*/ a plus de (SSlicii^ 
puhUqne k esp^rer.** 

The fortune bequeathed to Cecile de 
Bethune, by Lord Ayrshire, made a con- 
siderable change in the position of that 
yoanff lady; though under age, she was 
entitled to receive the interest of it, until 
she married, or reached her twenty-first 
year; and this acquisition of wealth not 
only gave the means of present comfort, 
but suggested to the minds of the Comte 
de Bethune, and his oracle, the Duchesse 
de Montcalm, the advantage to be derived 
from retaining the heiress and her heritage 
in their power as long as possible; or, if 
marry she must, of bestowing her hand and 
fortune on some Frenchman of high birth, 
with whom she would be fixed in France, 
and from whose residence in their own 
country her family would derive a vast ac- 
cession of importance. 

The Comte de Bethune bad never cor- 
dially approved the projected marriage of 
bis daughter with Desbrow, but his own 
poverty, and the wealth of the suitor, had 
silenced his objections. Indeed, he hardly 
dared to avow to the friends who had acted 
like the tenderest parents to her, that his 
principal objection was, that Desbrow was 
an Englishman — ^yet so it was. But, in 
addition to this he saw, notwithstanding 
Desbrow's forbearance on political sub- 
jects, enough to convince him that he was 
what he, the Comte, most detested on 
earth, a Liberal — a character he looked on 
with much the same horror with yhich 
sober-minded people regard a Radical. Des- 
brow had never assented to his opinions, 
though he forbore to opyose them, and the 
Comte, who thought that all who were not 
with, were asrainst him, looked on hiib as 
ao enemy. Now, that Cecile was rich, and 
that her fortune would enable them to re- 
sume a little of the former splendor of the 
family, it became the first wish of her 
heart to prevent the marriage; and, judging 
of his daughter's feelings by his own, he 
concluded that her attachment to Desbrow 
was not of so exclusive a nature as to pre- 
clude her happiness, were the marriage to 
be broken off. People with unfeeling 
hearts, and frivolous minds, frequently con- 



template, or commit actions, from which 
the greatest unhappiness may result, not 
from any malice in their natures, but be- 
cause they are too apt to judge of the feel- 
ings of others, by their own. The Comte 
de Bethune would have shrunk from the 
idea of wounding the peace of his daughter, 
could he have formed a notion of the dt^pth 
or sincerity of her attachment to Desbrow; 
but being incapable of any deep sentiment 
ofaffection himself, he had no clue by which 
he could discover hers; and possessing 
himself an obstinate disposition, he was 
more disposed to attribute her attachment 
to her affianced husband to obstinacy, of 
which he knew much, than to love, of 
which he knew — nothing. He, therefore, 
looked at his dislike to the projected mar- 
riage, and her adherence to it, as a cause 
of obstinacy verms obstinacy, in which he 
wished to gain the verdict. Various were 
the consultittions between him and the Du- 
chesse de Montcalm on the subject; the 
latter suggested the plan of presenting to 
Cecile some of the innumerable Dues, 
Marquises, Comtes, Viscounts, and Barons, 
who wanted, not a wife, but a marriage 
portion, and to whom that of Cecile would 
be an irresistible temptation. 

** It is quite impossible,'* said la Du- 
chesse, ** that Cecile can be such a sim- 
pleton as to prefer this Englishman, whom 
you represent to me as being gauche, and 
hrtuque, to any of our young men of fash- 
ion; though, 1 confess, those whom I have 
hitherto thrown in her way, have not 
seemed to make a favorable impression 
on her. But the truth is, she is un peu 
originule, a fault common to all who have 
been brought up in barbarous England; 
and though every means ought to be tried 
to bring her to reason, 1 fear we shall never 
make any thing of her." 

The Comte had a presentiment of the 
same sort; for though Cecile's conduct 
was as dutiful and respectful as possible, 
he saw that she had a natural firmness of 
character, or obstinacy, as he termed it, 
which led her to adhere to any resolution 
once formed; and he had also observed, 
that she pertinaciously put aside any in- 
sinuations thrown out against Desbrow, 
(for he had tried this plan,) and invariably 
referred to England as her future home. 

The Comte de Bethune increased his 
establishment on his daughter's acquisi- 
tion of fortune — a young Parisian femme 
de chambre was provided for Cecile, and 
two laquait*, and an aid in the cuisine, 
were added to the menage: while a pair of 
fiesh, high stepping horses, and a new 
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carriage, replaced the forroer equipage. | 
All was bostle and gaiety in the hotel — a 
gaiety that ill accorded with the grief Ce- 
cile felt for the death of Lord Ayrshire, 
which opened afresh the ill-healed wounds 
flo recently occasioned by the loss of his 
wife. The total want of sympathy be- 
tween her father and self on this subject 
was destructive to that feeling of affection 
which she wished, and tried to encourage 
for him. Often did she accuse herself of 
an Donataral and reprehensible coldness 
towards her only parent, and resolve to 
force herself to feel towards him as she 
ought; but the effort was always chilled by 
some display of prejudices against her 
adopted country, or some fresh proof of 
selfishness, that banished every thing like 
affection, leaving only a sense of duty to 
aopply its place. 

Cecile could neither be persuaded nor 
Ibrced to leave the seclusion of the hotel, 
during the first few weeks af\er the death 
of Lord Ayrshire. In vain, the Duchesse 
de Montclam assailed her by turns, with 
iDtreaties and sarcasms: in vain, her father 
attempted to interpose his authority; she 
was not to be moved. Precedents of let 
usages de Paris were quoted to her with- 
out number, all ^^ les covenanees^^ were dwelt 
on, and how long people were expected to 
feel, or be tuppmedxa feel grief, was accu- 
rately computed. And it was pronounced 
that as, at the end of six weeks, after the 
death of a parent, a son or daughter might 
eo into the gayest society, without any 
imputation being cast upon their filial, or 
want of filial, affection; for a less .degree 
of consanguinity, as many days* seclusion 
would be quite sufficient. Le Livre de 
Deuil, sent from the mercer's, had ttoX 
specified the mourning for the precise case 
in question, but as the bombasine could 
not be worn for so distant a relative, and 
this article serves as a point of etiquette 
in the toilette, that always regulates Pari- 
sian grief, It was absurd to shut oneself 
ap, and all Paris would think it affectation 
and mauvais gout, and say it was Pexagge' 
ration Jlnglatse^ which was si mauvais tun. 
All this reasoning, if reasoning it might 
be called, failed tu conquer Cecile*s deter- 
mination to seclude herself during the first 
weeks of her loss; and her deep and un- 
controllable regret for her dear departed 
friend. Lord Ayrshire, was borne in soli- 
tnde, and solaced by religion. This ex- 
cellent man was as bitterly wept by her, 
in the daughter's mourning — which, in 
Spite of all the Duchesse de Montcalm's 
and her father's angry representations, she 



had persevered in wearing for him — as 
was ever parent by the fondest chikl. In- 
deed, all that Cecile had as yet experienced 
of her real parent, made her but the more 
deeply mourn for the dead, who had, from 
her infancy, so fondly and ably supplied 
the place of the living; and she turned 
with a feeling, as nearly allied to anger 
as her gentle nature and sense of duty 
would admit, from the heartless arguments 
and frivolous consolations that were held 
out to her. 

It was after a vain effort to induce her 
to go to a soiree, at the Duchesse de Mont* 
calm's, that her father, shrugging up his 
shoulders-^his usual mode of displaying 
his displeasure—- emphatically remarked 
that she was ** une veritable jSnglaiae, and 
that the English had no philosophy." 

** When I lost your mother," he conti- 
nued, ** do YOU suppose that 1 shut myself 
up to weepf What could I have gained 
by such a silly proceeding! Sore eyes, a 
bad head-ache, and a red nose, three things 
of which all people must have a horror. 
Would the entailment of three such inflic- 
tions on myself have brought bark the 
Corotesse de Bethune, or availed her 
aught in the mansions of the hlessedl 
Certainly not: so with the philosophy that 
distinguishes my countrymen, I triumphed 
over my grief, and bore it not only as a 
man, but as a — Frenchman. You look 
surprised," (which poor Cecile certainlr 
did,) **but this is only ono of many proo» 
which I can give you, of my strength of 
character and philosophy, i renicmbert 
when writing to your friend Lady Ayr- 
shire, all the particulars of Madame de 
Bethune's death, and having to repeat her 
dying words, bequeathing you to the 
charge of her cousin, my philosophy be- 
came for a moment in danger; 1 felt a 
painful sensation in my throat, and a 
moisture springing to my eyes, but I re- 
flected on the inevitable consequences of 
an indulgence of this impulse; the sore 
eyes, head*ache, and, above all, the red 
nose, recurred to my memory, and I swal- 
lowed my chagrin and completed my let- 
ter, without having omitted a single par- 
ticularity, or shed a single tear. On read- 
ing it over, it occurred to me that yonr 
friends who were much too English to 
comprehend my strength of mind and phi- 
losophy, mioht form an injurious opinion 
of my conjugal feelings, were I not to give 
some indication of "rief more than mere 
words, so I dipped my fingers into a glasa 
of water, and sprinkled it over the parts of 
the letter the most touching, which gave 
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it the appearance of having been bedewed 
by my tears. By these meana/* added the 
Count, at once proudly and aelf-compia- 
cently, *' I satisfied your friends of my 
grief, and saved myself from the infirmi- 
ties of which I have such a dread." 

Cecile sat listening to this disclosure 
vrith equal astonishment and disgust, but 
the satisfaction of the narrator was so 
great that he attributed her silence to res- 
pectful admiration; and left her, as he 
thought, impressed with a hiprh opinion of 
his philosophy, for which high sounding 
title she felt disposed to substitute frivo- 
lity. The two are often mistaken for each 
other in France, and if the effects are the 
same, (inducing tfuouoonee,) we must let 
them choose the term, the most agreeable 
to that ruling passion in French natares, 
r amour -jpropre* 

The Comte de Bethune, finding that he 
eonld not persoade his daughter to go into 
society during the first week of her recent 
loss, betook himself to his former routine 
of life, which had been interrupted by his 
acting as chaperon to her. He now found 
himself received on very different terms 
in the circles in which he presented him- 
self. The father of a rich young heiress 
was snre to be feted on all sides, because 
every family had n son, brother, nephew, 
or cousin, to whom the fortune of Made- 
moiselle de Bethune would be a very de- 
sireable acquisition. In proportion to the 
respectful consideration with which he 
found himself treated, became his desire 
to insure a continuance of it; and each day 
rendered him more anxious to break off 
the marriage of his daughter, on which he 
knew it depended. 

The young men at Paris, who had 
hitherto treated him with that nonchalance 
which marks their manner towards those 
from whom they have nothing to expect, 
now flocked round him with polite assi- 
duities and respectful deference, while he 
looked on them with prond complacency, 
neither too much encouraging nor repelling 
Iheir attentions. 

While the Comte de Bethune was en- 
joying his lately acquired consideration 
abroad, his amiable and lovely daughter 
was passing her hours in solitude at home. 
By pecuninry liberality to Madame de la 
Rue, judiciously and delicately adminis- 
tered, she had secured herself from the 
irksome society of that lady, who was 
well satisfied to remain in her chamber 
with her Coco and Bijou, and the last 
Litre de Modes, during the hoars she was 
supposed to be with Mademoiselle de Be- 



thune. At first, she eonld not compre- 
hend the love of solitude of Cecile, a pas- 
sion which is of such rare occurrence in 
France, that it draws on the person who 
indulges it, as many suspicions as the evil 
propensities of the suspectors suggest. 

But a few weeks daily intercourse with 
Cecile had taught even the frivolous and 
gossiping Madame de la Rue, that the 
amiable girl had nothing to conceal; and, 
propitiated by her generosity, she thought 
It hard, as she observed, that if Mademoi- 
selle wished to read, draw, practise her 
mosic, or work, alone, instead of in her 
company, she might not be permitted to 
do so: ehaeun a son gout^ Mademoiselle 
liked solitude, which she thought the most 
trisie thing on earth, except the presence 
of that meehemte Madame le Moine, and 
never wished to be separated from her 
cher Coco and Bijou, who were all the 
world to her. To be sure, Mademoiselle* 
it must be owned, was tin peu on'ginaU 
mats, she was very amiable and generous 
— generons as a queen, — and therefore she 
should not interrupt her comfort. 

The fortune left by Lord Ayrshire to 
Cecile, was magnified, by rumor, into 
thrice its actual amount; and as La Da- 
chesse de Montealm and the Comte de 
Bethune acquired additional importance 
from the belief of the immense wealth of 
theproHgie of the one, and the daughter of 
the other, they were unwilling to destroy 
the illusion of the Parisians. No sooner 
had Cecile once more resumed her visits 
to the Hotel de Montcalm, than the soiree» 
of the Duchesse became the resort of all 
the young men of fashion at Paris, and 
Cecile the avowed object of their admirap 
tion and attention. 

Those who, previously to her acquisi- 
tioti of fortune, had scarcely deigned to 
notice her, or had noticed her, but to com- 
ment on her tnise d PJlngUuse, and want of 
ioumure, now discovered in her a thousand 
charms. How many fresh extravagances 
were entered into by ber suitors, on the 
faith of her thousands, and tens of thou- 
sands? each declared himself an Anglo- 
mane, on discovering her attachment to 
her adopted country; and Enalish horses 
and grooms rose cent, per cent., such was 
the demand for them, in order to *^'witofa 
Ceclle^s heart by noble horsemanship.** 
That courage, peculiar to Frenchmen, was 
never more exemplified Ihan in the present 
case, for many a youth risked his neck on 
unmanageable horses to win her favor* 
Each aspirant made certain of succesSi 
and wagers were entered down in the clubs 
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at Peris, to a larjre amount, which dis- 
played as much confidence in the powers 
of captivation of the candidates for her 
fortune, as ignorance of the character and 
feelings of her by whose hand it was to be 
acquired. Fresh credits were eiveu by 
the horse-dealers, jewellers, tailors, and 
other trades-people, through whose artful 
aid, a dandy, an exquisite, or by whatever 
Dame these ephemera choose to designate 
themselves, is fitted to play his part. 
Good looks, and an air distingue with an 
ancient name, could command credit ad 
libitum; while the reverses of these were 
sent away with cold refusals. 

Little did Cecile imagine that she was 
the subject of conversation and speculation 
in horse dealers' yards, and jewellers' and 
tailors' shops; and equally little did she 
imagine, that each of the crowd of butter- 
flies who surrounded her, and on whom she 
deigned not even to bestow a passing 
thought, considered himself almost sure of 
winning her. She observed with surprise 
the alteration in their manners towards 
her, and her father; but she paid so little 
attention to them, that she soon ceased to 
remember it. 

A pure-minded and well-principled 
young woman, whose affections are en- 
gaged, is often unconscious of the admira- 
tion she excites, or if she discerns it, de- 
rives but little pleasure from her disco- 
Tery. In the present instance, however. 
Cecile was not to be cheated into a belief, 
that the attentions she was paid were the 
results of her persona] at.ractions; and 
therefore, she received them with a distant 
politeness, that would have chilled an Kn* 
glishman, but which discouraged not the 
more confident and volatile Frenchman. 

The letters from Desbrow, which were 
long and frequent, were the sole consola- 
tion of Cecile in the uncongenial circle 
into which she had been thrown; and find- 
ing in that circle no creature with whom 
she could sympathise, her whole soul- 
opened to the lover, whose letters breathed, 
not only the most devoted attachment, but 
evinced a similarity of thought and feeling 
with her own, that still more strongly ce- 
mented the ties of affef*.tion between them. 
Her brother she had not yet seen: he was 
in a distant province with his regiment, 

Fhich was expected to arrive shortly in 
aris, and she looked forward with anxious 
impatience to meeting him, who was now 
the sole member of her family from whom 
she expected sympathy, or freedom from 
national prejudice. 



CHAPTER XXXIV. 

** Aye get thee home arainl you iilanden 
Live under Much goodlawi, w> mild a nway. 
That you arc no more ftt to dwell abroad 
Than is a doting mother's favorite to endure 
His first school hardships.** 

Lord and Lady Vavasour, finding that 
the health of Lady Emily made such slow 
progress towards amendment, and judging 
that her mind was preying on the beauti- 
ful but too frail temple that enshrined it, 
proposed to her to visit the south of France 
for change of air and scene, and to remain 
a few weeks at Paris to enjoy the society 
of her friend Mademoiselle de Bethune. 
Nothing could be devised more agreeable 
to Lady Emily than this plan; and the 
pleasure with which she acceded to it, in- 
duced her parents to put it into execution 
soon after it was formed. Apartments 
were secured for them at the Hotel de fire- 
teuil, Ruede Rivoli; and the morning after 
their arrival, a note from Lady Emily pre- 
pared Cecile for the happiness of seeing 
her. 

The altered looks of her friend deeplj 
shocked and grieved the sensitive heart of 
the affectionate Cecile; and to the earnest 
request that they might pass as much of 
their time together as possible, she yielded 
a ready assent, though she saw her father's 
brow clouded by dissatisfaction, and anti- 
cipated some objections on his part, to the 
proposed daily intercourse. 

Her anticipations were not falsified; for 
no sooner did he find himself alone witli 
her, than he told her that he regretted that 
she had pledged herself to such an unne- 
cessary intimacy, and that he hoped she 
would break it off gradually. '* You must 
remember, before every other considera- 
tion," said the Corote, ** that you are 
French; and that being the daughter of an 
emiere^ any extraordinary intimacy witli 
the English, will excite disagreeable ob- 
servations among our compatriots, and 
subject us to animadversioBS in a certain 
high quarter. The English come here, as 
if to remind us of their ostentatious servi- 
ces, in our days of adversity in their coun- 
try. The restoration, unhappily, has not, 
in restoring our rank, given us back the 
fortunes to support it with suitable digni- 
ty; and as we cannot repay their hospital- 
ity in a simila^style, 1 confess that all in- 
tercourse with them is humiliating and 
disagreeable to me.'* 

This mode of feeling obligations was so 
new to the guileless Cecile, that she lis- 
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tened with an astonishment nearly equal 
to the disgust which it excited in her 
mind. Now was explained to her that 
enigma which had frequently puzsled her 
since her arrival in France, of seeing the 
English of distinction so coldly received 
in the circles of the aristocracy of tanden 
regime at Paris. She felt however the ne- 
cessity of being candid and explicit with 
her father on this subject; and declared to 
him, that she could not break off her inti- 
macy with her friend, at the very moment 
that, owing to the delicacy of her health, 
the moijit required her kindness and atten- 
tion, without incurring the odious suspi- 
cion of ingratitude, and forfeiting her own 
self-esteem. 

There was something so decided, though 
respectful, in the tone and manner of Ce- 
cile, that her father felt it would be tread- 
ing on dangerous grround to risk a com- 
mand, where an intreaty had failed to pro- 
duce the desired effect. But, when his 
daughter stated, that while remembering 
that she was of French origin, she must 
not forget, that to England, and English 
kindness, she owed education, years of af- 
feetionate kindness, and a large fortune, 
less valuable in itself than as a proof of the 
affection of the generous friend who be- 
queathed it; also, that being aflSanced to 
an Englishman, her life would be spent in 
bis country, and therefore she must not be 
inOuenced by the prejudices of France, 
the Comte could hardly restraiu his anger, 
though he felt that any display of it would 
be as unavailing as injudicious. He left 
the salon lest he should betray his emo- 
tions, and sought in solitude, to recover 
his self-possession. 

At an early hour the next day, the car- 
riage conveyed Cecile, attended by Ma- 
dame de la Kue, to the Hotel de Breteuil; 
mnd Lady Vavasour, having promised to 
conduct Mademoiselle to the Hotel de 
Bethune la dame de eompagnie returned 
alone, leaving Cecile to enjoy a tete-a-tdte 
with her young friend, to which both eager- 
ly looked forward. How much had they 
to communicate! Cecile repressed the 
expression of the hopes that animated her, 
now that the period fixed for her marriage 
drew so near, because she would not pain 
the feelings of her gentle friend, wnose 
hopes, when to all appearance equally 
near eompletion, had be^ so cruelly 
blighted. But Emily's nature was too 

rerous, too disinterested, to be pained 
^ the contrast of her friend's prospects 
with her own, nay, she was cheered by 
tbeniy and offered to stay in Paris to ac- 



company her to the altar, saying she knew 
she should feel happier when the happi- 
ness of her friend was secured. Every 
thought, every feeling, of the two pure- 
minded and amiable girls, were laid open 
to each other; and a faint blu^h played on 
the cheek of Emily, and a brighter ray 
sparkled in her eye, when Cecile told her, 
that Lord Heatherfield, nearly recovered 
from the effects of his duel, was in En- 
gland, and eUone, A whole volume was 
comprised in the last sentence; but when 
to it was added the information conveyed 
to Cecile by Desbrow, that Heatherneld 
still fondly loved, and had never ceased to 
love her, the amiable and sensitive girl 
wept tears, in which, for the first time for 
many months, more of pleasure than of 
pain was mingled. 

** Do not think me weak, dearest Ce- 
cile," said Emily, *' nor think I weep at 
the assurance that he still loves me; for, 
believe me, that, were he not aUme^ that 
assurance would give me pain, as he is 
too dear to me to permit my wishing him 
to feel a passion that must make him 
wretched. I weep, because his solitary resi- 
dence in England proves tome, that, though 
weak and erring, he has not been the guilty 
creature the world would fain represent 
him to be; for I know that if he had been 
the seducer of the unhappy Lady Walmer« 
he would have offered her the onli/ repara- 
tion in his power, and would not now be 
alane^ in England. It is dreadful, Cecile, 
to have to weep in secret over the guilt of 
those we have loved, and though I may 
never again see Jiord Heatherneld, it is 
comparative happiness to what I have suf- 
fered, to learn that he is not steeped in 
guilt and shame, and to feel that 1 need 
not blush that I have loved him.'* 

The health of Lady Emily began to 
improve from the date of this conversa- 
tion: the society of her friend conveyed a 
balm to her heart, and Lord and Lady 
Vavasour marked the renovation in her 
looks and spirits with grateful delight. 

Lord ana Lady Scamper soon found 
their way to the Hotel de Breteuil, the 
former, full of grievances and discontent, 
and the latter, in raptures with Paris, and 
every thing Parisian. 

** I'm sorry you're come to this cursed 
place," was Lord Scamper's first ejacula- 
tion, while heartily shaking the hand of 
Lord Vavasour; *' make up your mind tl^ 
be fleeced; thev won't leave you a guinea, 
for it is cheat! cheat! from the marquis, 
with all his decorations, down to the shop 
keeper, with his contortions and extor* 
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tions. Fve found them oat, a little too 
late — but better late than never, I say; for 
thou(rh they have done me out of many 
hundreds, they sha*nthave a single guinea 
from me again; I keep a sharp look out on 
them, now^ I can tell you/' 

While he was making this boast of his 
dearly purchased sagacity to Lord Vava- 
sour, accompanied by sundry knowing 
winks and shrugs. Lady Scamper was 
detail in£f the various agrimeru of Paris to 
Lady Vavasour. 

*' It is, indeed, a delightful place — soci- 
ety established on such an agreeable foot- 

iDg." 

Here, Lord Scamper overheard her; and, 
turning round, repeated the words, '' A^ee- 
able footing, indeed; I like that— devilish 
agreeable! They come and dine with you 
as often as you choose to ask them; but as 
to letting you have a dinner in return, they 
never dream of it. A soiree at which they 
all jabber their con foundod lingo together, 
and give you weak black tea, and Veau 
9uer^^ is all 1 have ever got out of them: 
and this is what Lady Scamper calls soci- 
ety on an ' agreeable footing!' Beware of 
their men milliners. Lady Vavasour. 
What do you think of three and four hun- 
dred francs for a chapeau a plume, as they 
call a bonnet with feathers? I know 
some people that they have so well 
plumed, ''^-casting a sly look at his wife, 
'^ that if a second year's pin-money had 
not been advanced, I can pretty well guess 
what must have happened.'* 

Lady Scamper gave a look of mingled 
shame aiid anger at her lord, who replied 
to it, '* It's no use your giving me your 
angry looks; you know it's all true, and 
what's more, you told me you never would 
buy any more of their jim cracks; and yet 
this morning, I caught the laquaU de place 
smuggling up two or three band-boxes to 
your room. — Mind you don't go and play 
at the club. Lord Vavasour^' continued 
Lord Scamper; *' they'll do you to a moral 
certainty, if you neglect my advice. You 
may play a rubber Kt the ambassador's — 
that is to say, if you can parley voua it — 
for all depends on that. Lady Scamper 
would insist on my learning French; and I 
have had a master every morning — a sad 
dirty beast, who smelt of cigars — but I 
could make nothing of him, for, as he did 
not comprehend two words of English, 
nor I one of French, we were not likoly to 
come to an understanding. I packed him 
off, and began teaching myself with a dic- 
tionary, of which I make a much better 
liaad, and I can now ask for every thing I 



want, without an interpreter. To be sure, 
I get into some scrapes, and half the time 
they keep saying, ' Fardonne,* * PUdt'iW 
but I must say they are much more civil 
than the English are; for make what mis- 
take you will, they never laugh in your 
face. Lady Scamper would make me go 
the other night to the Duchesse de Mont- 
fort's; and as I knew I should be asked to 
play at some of their round games, I got 
myself up with a few phrases, which I 
strung together out of the dictionary, and 
put in my waistcoat pocket. We played* 
and I won the pool; so I looked at my Iit> 
tie vocabulary, and wishing to get the 
counters I exclaimed, * Le ^bier est a moi* 
donnez moi le poisson!" They could not 
make out what I meant, turned up their 
eyes, shrugged their shoulders, and re- 
peated ' Pardonner and » Plaitiir until I 
was getting into a passion; when Sir 
Thomas Wilman came up, and demanded 
what I meanti Mean, said I, why I mean, 
to be sure, that the game is mine; give me 
the fish, which I've told them ten times in 
good French, but they pretend not to un- 
derstand me. Now, I ask you. Lord Vavpp 
sour, is not the French for game, ^'6i<t, and 
for fish, poisson? therefore I was right." 

Lady Scamper looked horrified at her 
obtuse lord's mistakes, while Lord and 
Lady Vavasour could with difficulty re- 
strain their risible faculties within doe 
bounds; and Lady Emily and Cectle, who 
were in the recess of the window, could 
not resist laughing, a transgression of de- 
corum which their position luckily pre- 
vented from being observed in the salon. 

'* There is no sport going on, in this 
country," resumed Lord Scamper; *' unless 
one dignifies with that name, their races 
in the Champ de Mars, which are the most 
complete humbjig I ever saw. Only fancy 
a race course, where the horses rnn on a 
hard gravel road, enough to shake them to 
pieces, while the spectators are on the 
grass. Then, they are started by a fellow 
in a gold-laced coat and hat, enough to 
frighten any horse, who cries out *P«r- 
tez/^ and away they go. Some of the 
most knowing of the French get English 
jockeys, and, would you believe it, that 
when the spectators and bettors saw them 
keeping in their horses, in order to make 
play at the last, the spooneys imagined 
that, because they were last in the begin- 
ning, they must lose in the end; and sOy 
backed those that were first, and, of couraOt 
were don'e out of their money. Ever 
since then, they have fancied the horse or 
horses who axe last, mtut win, being to- 
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tally unable to distingatsh the difference 
between a fresh horse kept in, or a tired 
one who cannot advance; so they back the 
latter, regularly expectingr up to the last 
minute that they will stride out, and pass 
those in advance. When they find they 
have lost, they are furious; such oaths, 
•uch exclamations follow, and all for a few 
hundred francs. 

•• They have no Newmarket, no provin- 
cial races; no hunting, except a sort of 
humbug ceremony, which they call by 
that name, got up for the royal family and 
their courtiers, which is as little like the 
real thing as can be well imagined. Cock 
fighting they never heard of: only think 
of that! a pretty sort of a country, indeed, 
where cock fighting is unknown: in short, 
they are a century behind us in civilisa- 
tion; and England — England is the only 
country where a man can spend his money 
or his time to his satisfaction. The only 
thing in the shape of sport I have seen, 
was a quarrel between two old French- 
women; they had a good deal of pluck, 
and I might have won something by them, 
if I had had any one to bet with, but the 
old ones, when I tapped them on the back 
to encourage tliem, turned their anger on 
me, and 1 was forced to retreat. As to 
their dinners, hang me, if I have had a 
passable one since 1 have been in the 
country — a morsel of plain, wholesome, 
nutritious food, it is impossible to get; 
their mutton is tough, spongy, and flabby; 
their beef gives me the notion of having 
been fed on glue; and their eternal pau^ 
larda^ and dindes, aux iruffes, as unmasti- 
cable to the teeth as they are indigestible 
to the stomach, I am sick of seeing. Then 
their vegetables, taffting of nutmeg and 
gravy, have lost all their original flavor; 
and their fish is so disguised by sauces, 
that it resembles neither fish nor flesh. In 
•hort, my days pass without amusement, 
and when the dinner hour comes, which in 
England is always the most agreeable of 
the twenty-four, 1 find a repast which 
may do for those who, like Lady Scamper, 
are partial to kickshaws, but which dis- 

fusts me. Their wines, too, are abomina- 
le to my taste: their claret is poor weak 
•taflf, no more to be compared to the good 
strong wine they send us to England, than 
if it came not from the same grape. 1 
am positively starved; and were it not for 
a dinner once now and then at our ambas- 
sador's, where I can get a bit of good En- 
{^lish mutton, or venison, I could not stand 
t. And what an absurd custom they have, 
of the mea leaving the dining-room with 



the women, and so losing the most agre^ 
able part of the evening; for, certainly, 
when the ladles retire, and that we draw, 
socially together, round the table, we may 
be said really to enjoy ourselves. Hang 
me, if ever I shall adopt this plan in my 
house, though Lady Scamper says it is 
the most rational; as if, when a set of 
men are talking together over their wine, 
without having to pay compliments and 
listen to the chit-chat of the women, there 
is not more chance of rational conversa- 
tion. In the country, the day's hunting, 
or shooting, furnishes a never-failing topic 
of interest, and in London, politics do the 
same; but hero, there is nothing to talk of» 
but the opera or the spectacle. No ! 1 re- 
peat, England is the only place for a sen- 
sible man to live in, and once I get back, 
hang me, if ever i cross the water again !" 
A declaration which made poor Lady 
Scamper look uuite panic stricken; dread- 
ing, however, the continuance of the enu- 
meration of his discontents, after repeated 
sighs, she at length persuaded him to fioiah 
their visit. 
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^ CHLPTER XXXV. 



" Le reipect eit une barridre qui protege autant uo 
pdre el une nidre qu'un enfant : die 6vite & ceux- 
ea dea cbagriua, a ceLui4«de« remords.", 

Ai^ this period, the brother of Cecile 
arrived at raris, with his regiment, and 
she hailed his presence with delight. He 
had all the warmth of manner, and viva- 
city of his countrymen, with a good breed- 
ing and polish, not oflen to be found in the 
young men of modern France. His per- 
sonal beauty was so striking that, united 
to such agreeable manners, Cecile ceased 
to wonder that her father was so fond and 
proud of such a son. His arrival dis- 
pensed pleasure through all the household; 
the old porter sent forth the fumes from 
his cigar with increased velocity, brushed 
the court-yard with unusual exactitude, 
and assumed an air of fresh importance 
everytime his young master passed through 
it. The coachman and his assistant put 
the stable and its inmates into better order. 
The euUinier gave some of his mostre- 
cherehes plaia^ and Madame le Moiae 
donned her newest bonnet, with ribbons d 
la jardiniere^ to present herself before eher 
Monsieur Augusta, every time he passed 
through the vestibule. 

Auguste was, and most deservedly, a 
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general favorite in the hotel; his gaiety, 
frankness, and generosity had won the 
hearts of all; he had a smile, a kind word, 
or a playful sally, for each of the merobers 
of the establishment, and his affectionate 
attention to his father and sister was un- 
ceasing. He could not take up his resi- 
dence in the Hotel de Bethune, as he was 
compelled to remain with his regiment at 
the other side of Paris; but every moment 
that he could snatch from his military du- 
ties was devoted to his family. His petite 
scsur, as he called Cecile, he soon learned 
to love with all the warmth of his nature: 
her gentleness, yet decision of character, 
charmed him, and her power of not only 
supporting solitude, but of enjoying it, and 
of submitting to the various desagremem 
of her entourage^ excited alike his wonder 
and esteem, lie had not been two days 
in Paris, ere Cecile feeling all her sisterly 
affection drawn into animation towards 
him, had written to Desbrow a glowing 
description of his mental and personal 
qualities; adding her conviction that her 
brother could not fail to win his friendship. 
All her natural tenderness, which had 
been chilled by the selfishness, coldness 
of heart, and national prejudices of her 
father, now expanded towards her brother. 
She wondered how she had mthert^^^own 
happiness apart from him, and felt as if 
she owed him a reparation for having so 
long lived forgetful of his claims on her 
affection, or only rentembering them from 
a sense of duty. Ever since her aeqaisi 
lion of fortune, she had determined on se- 
curing the comfort of her father, by set- 
tling half the interest of it on him for his 
life, and fixing the other half on Auguste, 
the whole to descend to the latter, on the 
death of the Comte de Bethune. She 
knew Oesbrow too well to doubt for a mo- 
ment his ready and perfect acquiescence 
in this project. He chose me for myself, 
thought Cecile, when I was without for- 
tune, and I have no feeling of pride to 
make me shrink from going to him as a 
portionless bride. She wrote her inten- 
tions to Desbrow, who was gratified by 
this new proof of her confidence in his af- 
fection and generosity, and she became in 
consequence doubly dear to him. It was 
while Cecile was planning the future com- 
fort and independence of her father, and 
lliat her luver was not only yielding a 
ready assent to her relinquishment of for- 
tune, but commending her for it, that that 
father, incapable of appreciating her, or 
her lover, was encouraging round her a 
boat of aspirants to her hand, and revolv- 



ing every possible means of breaking off 
her marriage with Desbrow. 

No sooner had her brother arrived, than 
the Comte de Bethune endeavored to enlist 
him in his plans: he represented that the 
large fortune which his daughter had so un- 
expectedly inherited, entirely changed her 
position, and his intentions. While she 
was portionless, he said, he did not con- 
sider himself justified in refusing his con- 
sent to an alliance, which the wealth and 
respectability of Mr. Desbrow rendered 
unexceptionable, more especially as Lord 
and Lady Ayrshire had highly approved 
the intended union, and that Cecile ap- 
peared to be attached to him. 

** This last is the most essential reason 
of all for consenting to it,'* said Auguste^ 
with a vivacity that mortified the Comte: 
** and does not my sister still feel this at- 
tachment!" 

*'The attachments of persons of her 
age,'* replied the father, ''are rarely re- 
markable for their stability." 

'* You mistake my sister," said An- 
guste, ''if you calculate on the instability 
of hers, and we have no right to do her 
this injustice, until we have something 
more conclusive than a hypothetical opin- 
ion, formed on the general inconsistency 
attributed to her sex. Mr. Desbrow waa 
considered a suitable hnsband for hert 
when she was without fortune; and kia 
choice of her under such circumstances 
proves the disinterestedness of his affec- 
tion — a proof, my dear father, that no fu- 
ture suitor can give. Lord and Lady Ayr* 
shire, who were parents to her — parents in 
the best sense of the term — wished this 
marriage to take place; and do you think 
that Lord Ayrshire would have bequeathed 
Cecile a fortune, if he had thought that it 
would have been the means of breaking 
off the union he desired t" 

" You do not take into consideration,** 
said the Comte de Bethune, " the mortifi- 
cation it must be to me, to see my daugh- 
ter fixed for life in England, when her for^ 
tune might secure her one of the noblest 
marriages in France." 

" Her fortune certainly might," replied 
\ugu8te; '*but is Cecile a person to be 
happy in the marriage, which she mnst 
owe tokoUy to her fortune — nay, my father^ 
is she a person to be happy with a French- 
man 1" 

'' What do I hearV* said the father, 
turning red with anger; ''does a son of 
mine, think an Englishman more likelv to 
insure the happiness of my daughter than 
a Frenchman }" 
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" Yoa forget," said Aug^tiste, " that Ce- 
cile, though born in France, has been edu* 
cated in England, has imbibed ail the 
feelings and opinions peculiar to that 
country, and it is as impossible for her 
steady and solid character to descend to 
the legerele of one of our young country- 
men, as it would be for one of them to 
ascend to hers. Both would be misera- 
ble — but no, «A« alone would be miserable, 
for few of u9 can be made unhappy, though 
we can render others so. I repeat, my 
dear father, that it appears to me that the 
honor of my sister, as far as regards gene- 
rosity, would be impeachable, were sne to 
refuse a man because she is rich, whom 
she consented to marry when all the ad- 
vantages of wealth were on his side.** 

The old Comte looked angry and uncon- 
vinced at the reasoning of his son; but he 
was too well aware of the high feelings of 
that son, to betray to him how deeply he 
was influenced by selfish views, in his de- 
sire of breaking off t^e intended marriage, 
and Auguste was too noble-minded to har- 
bor a suspicion of them. 

The time now apprbached rapidly, when 
Desbrow mi?ht be expected at Paris to 
claim his bride, and her father saw it ar 
ri?e with ill-disguised discontent. To at- 
tempt to force the affections, or at least the 
duty, of Cecile, aided as she now was by 
the presence of her brother, who seemed 
most unaccountably, as the father consider- 
ed, disposed to encourage, rather than pro- 
tract the marriage, would be useless; and, 
therefore, he determined to let things take 
their course. 

"And so, ma there petite scsur,^* said 
Auguste, "you only come to France to 
teach OS to luve you, and make us feel the 
pain of losina you. You will marry, 
then, this Englishman, who will take you 
to hia cold, ceremonious country, away 

from , la belle France, the gay Hotel 

de Betliune, Mesdaroes de la Rue and Le 
Moine, lea chers Coco and Bijou, and all 
the other agrimeru of your entourage,^* 

*• I only grieve, my dear brother," re- 
plied Cecile, " that I shall leave you — and 
mj father.*' 

•' Well- remembered," said Augnste, tap- 
ping her cheek; "but I fear, that noire 
pauvre pire^ pauvre, helasf in more than 
one sense of the word, has made you suffer 
too much from his national prejudices to 
let yoii love him much. 1 see you are 
ffoing to make a pretty and dutiful speech, 
bat n^importe, entre nous deux, we may, 
we ougtii to be candid. 1, too, ma chere 
petite tasur, have often had to regret them. 

Vol- I.— 11 



fori am more than half English in my 
heart You know that 1 am three years 
your senior, a difference that entitles me to 
your respect, so mind you treat me with 
proper deference; — but, to be serious, those 
three years of seniority gave me the hap- 
piness of knowing our dear sainted mother; 
my first words were lisped in her native 
tongue, and I have continued to cultivate 
it, not only out of affection to her memory, 
but because I wished to understand some- 
thing of the country where ma petite aaeur 
resided. I know as muqh, though I blush 
to say that much is but little, of the lite- 
rature of England as of that of France, 
and all I have learned has taught me to 
love my mother*s land. Judge, then, how 
frequently the prejudices de notre pauvre 
pere must have annoyed me; but knowing 
that it would be useless to coHilbai|hem, I 
have listened in silence. 1 tell jrou all 
this, dear Cecile, that you may understand 
how well I can sympathise in your feel' 
intret and if your future husband resem- 
bles the notion 1 have formed of English- 
men, I shall love him as a brother. But 
why doubt itt You love him, and that, to 
me, is a proof of his excellence, for my 
Cecile would not lightly give away her 
heart." 

Cecile described Desbrow in terms that 
she meant to be measured, but the anima- 
tion of her manner, and the sparkling of 
her beautiful eyes, belied the coldness of 
her words; and Auguste, as he kissed her 
forehead, told her she need not blush, for 
that he would inform no one that his petite 
aceur was in love, or, at least, he would 
keep her secret until — she was married. 

The last letter received from Desbrow 
announced that he would be at Paris on 
the 28th of July, and it now only wanted 
two days to that period. Cecile's heart 
beat with joy at the prospect of so soon 
meeting once more with her afllianced hus- 
band; but her joy was damped by observ- 
ing the dissatisfaction marked on the brow 
of her father, and his total avoidance of all 
recurrence to the subject of Desbrow's ap- 
proaching arrival. She had never ^et 
touched on her intention of relinquishmg 
her fortune in favor of her father and bro- 
ther, to any one save Desbrow. A feeling 
of delicacy made her shrink from the ac- 
knowledgements, or refusals, it might call 
furtli; and she determined that the first an- 
nouncement of it should be the deed of gift 
which Desbrow had undertaken to have 
drawn up for her, and which she wished 
him to present to her father. Cecile had 
marked with regret, that her father's dit- 
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like to Desbrow had rather increased than 
diminished, within the last few months, 
and she thought that such an act of (gen- 
erosity, as the relinquishment of her large 
fortune, mi^ht induce him to think more 
favorably of her future husband. She an- 
ticipated with delight her parentis surprise 
and satisfaction, and was indulging in 
bright day-dreams of the future, when, on 
the morning of the 28th of July, Auguste 
came to tell them that he must bid them 
adieu for a short time, as he had received 
orders not to leave his regiment, which was 
to be kept in readiness for being called oat 
at a mementos notice. 

A presentiment of evil, against which she 
tried in vain to struggle, oppressed the spi- 
rits of Cecile. Her brother attempted to 
langh her out of her dejection, but it was 
evident that his gaiety was forced; and to 
the assertions of the Comte de Bethune, 
that the ordinances published the day be- 
fore, would be the saving of the throne and 
the altar, he replied, that he only hoped 
they might not be made the excuse for sub- 
verting both. 

'• The people must be kept down," said 
the Comte, angrily, *^ and to achieve this 
imperative object, the press, their intel- 
lectual steam-engine, must be restrained in 
doe bounds. The king has shown a pro- 
per firmness, and if his subjects know not 
liow to bow to the chastisement which 
their licentiousness has brought upon them, 
they must be taught— that's o//." 

^*I hope this effort will terminate well," 
•aid Auguste, thoughtfully. 

*' It must," replied his father; '* the king 
has too long acted the indulgent father to 
his people, and he must now show them 
that he can assert his own dignity, when 
they forget it. France has always been 
endangered by the too great goodness, or 
as others call it, weakness, cf her sove- 
reigns, and it is reserved for Charles X. to 
make his subjects respect his firmness." 

Auguste cast a glance at Cecile, which 
showed that he viewed not the present state 
of things with sentiments the same as those 
of his father; and then, embracing them 
hoth, left the hotel, to join his regiment in 
the Rue Vert. Cecile could not suppress 
the tears that rushed into her eyes when 
•he saw her brother gallop from the door; 
•he watched his receding figure, until it 
faded from her sight in the distance, and 
unable to control her emotion, was seeking 
her chamber, when she encountered her 
father. 

•• You weep," said he; "this is childish; 
the daughters of the house of Beihune were 



not wont to weep, when dangers menaced 
the sons; they would have girded on their 
swords, and urged them to oppose the ene- 
mies of their king, instead of giving way 
to tears. ^ Les convenances' must not be 
violated, my daughter, so no more tears." 
While he strode on with an air of loftj 
grandeur, Cecile hurried from his presence* 
wounded by his remarks, and disgusted 
with the mock heroic dignity of his reproof 
at such a moment. 



CHAPTER XXXVI, 

" Q,irent cc qu'unc revolution par le people? Jjt» 
niQlh(*iir«, dii :>iinr, do la bontc. Qu'est-ee que la 
liberie par lea r6voltei? Un r^vc, le deaoidie, dea 
crimes.** 

Desbrow arrived at Paris, late on the 
evening of the 2dth of July. He had in- 
tended to have taken up his abode in one 
of the hotels in the Rue de Rivoli, but 
found it impossible to reach it, from the 
tumult in the streets, 'iind the vast popu- 
lace which impeded his progress. He or- 
dered hi^ postillions to drive to the Roe 
de Richelieu, and it was not without con- 
siderable difficulty that he reached the 
Hotel du Nord in that street. All was coo- 
fusion. Masses of the populace were con- 
tinually forming, who resisted the endea- 
vors of the gens-d^armes to disperse them. 
A charge of cavalry scattered them for 
some time, but they quickly formed again; 
and, soon after Desbrow had entered the 
hotel, regular charges took place, and the 
gens-d*armes commenced firing on the mob. 
The sliop of Le Page, the armorer, was 
broken open, and all his arms seized. The 
cavalry charged again, and a portion of the 
populace, among whom were some wo- 
men, rushed into the court of the hotel, to 
seek protection. They were pursued bj 
the soldiers, who, infuriated at the massa- 
cre committed amongst them a few minutes 
before, in the Palais Royal, commenced 
reprisals, not observing, owin^ to the dark- 
ness, that they were attacking unarmed 
men and women who were mingled with 
the insurgents. 

Desbrow's two servants were unpacking^ 
the carriage, and he was standing by it* 
waiting to receives case of jewels intend- 
ed as a bridal present for Cecile, when a 
party of soldiers rushed into the court, 
and commenced firing on the people. His 
servants presented him a pistol, which 
they had snatched from the pocket of She 
carriage; and, almost at the moment he 
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grasped it, a woman fell by his side, mor- 
tally wounded by a shot from one of the 
soldiers, who continued to advance towards 
the spot where Desbrow stood, brandish- 
ing his sword, and cutting right and left. 
Desbrow warned him not to approach, and 
raised the pistol to show him that he was 
armed, when a part of the people who had 
crowded behind him, with the intention of 
entering the hotel, having been repulsed 
by the owners, who had closed the door, 
were now driven forcibly against him. In 
the scuffle his pistol went off, and an offi- 
cer, who had that moment entered the court 
to call off his men, received its contents, 
and fell from his horse. 

Desbrow felt Jhorror stricken, and the 
cheering of the mob around him, who cried 
out, "Vivent les Anglais, bravo, bravo!" 
almost maddened him. The proprietor of 
the hotel opened a small side door, and 
pulled Desbrow into the garden, and thence 
oya back passage into the house, dreading 
that the an^ry soldiers would cut him to 
pieces. His mind was in a state of the 
most violent agitation: he thought not of 
his own safety — he thought only that he 
had deprived another of life, and that other, 
evidently a person who came to restore 
order, and draw off his soldiers. He in- 
treated the proprietor of the hotel to go, or 
send, to ascertain if there was any hope of 
saving the wounded officer, though his 
fears told him that the wound was mortal; 
and the man, seeing his perturbation and 
anxietTf despatched two of his waiters to 
make inquiries. They soon returned, stat- 
ing that the officer had been taken into a 
private house on the Boulevards, where 
he had expired, and that this information 
they received from the servant who had 
assisted to coovey him to it. Desbrow 
groaned aloud, and one of the waiters, 
with the intention of consoling him, re- 
marked that he had done a good action, 
for he had killed the only son of one of the 
greatest enemies of the people, the proud- 
est aristocrat in France, the Comte de 
Beth una. 

All attempts to describe Desbrow^s feel- 
ings at this intelligence, would be useless. 
His brain burned, his heart throbbed as if 
it would have burst its prison, and alter- 
nate cold and hot fits shook his frame. 

His first impulse was to fly to Cecile — 
to protect — to console her, under this ter- 
rible affliction; but a moment's reflection 
told him that the murderer of the brother 
mast never again approach the sister. O 
God ! O God ! thought Desbrow, was it 
DBser? ed for my hand to destroy the happi- 



ness of her, I would sacrifice my life to 
preserve from a pang ! — And now rushed 
to his memory all the fond things Cecile 
had filled her last two letters with, rela- 
tive to this lately found, and dearly beloved 
brother. And he — he — had murdered him ! 
There was agony, there was madness in 
the thought ! 

A violent brain fever seized Desbrow in 
the course of the ni^ht, and for ten days, 
his life was despaired of; his faithful ser- 
vant never left his bed-side, during which 
period, the sick man raved incessantly of 
Cecile and her brother, and implored to be 
taken to them. 

A naturally strong constitution enabled 
him to conquer this malady, though it left 
him reduced to almost infantine weakness; 
but with returning health came memory, 
which brought before him all the misery 
of his position. A letter was given to 
him, with a black edge and seal; and it 
almost fell from his trembling hand, when 
he saw the signature of the Comte de Be- 
th une. Its contents were nearly as fol- 



lows: 

«* Sir, 
** After the dreadful calamity you have 
brouaht on my house, you cannot be sur- 
prised at my prohibiting you from ever 
again addressing my daughter. Your own 
feelings would, I trust, render this prohi- 
bition unnecessary, hut I owe it to her 
peace of mind to make it. I will not re- 
proach you; your own heart must avenge 
the wounds you have inflicted on ours. 

*^ GUSTAVK, COMTK DE BkTUUNE." 

'*How stransre," thought Desbrow, 
** that he should think it possible that I 
could again seek Cecile! He must be- 
lieve me totally bereft of feeling, nay, of 
common delicacy. Strange, too, that he 
could write to me; but he is unlike other 
men." 

To think of Cecile was torture, but not 
to think of her was impossible. Every 
recollection of her was fraught with 
wretchedness, because it was associated 
with her murdered brother, and the sorrow 
he had heaped on her head. He pictured 
her to himself, pale and worn with grief* 
th»* shadow of her former self, weeping 
with bitter burning tears the loss of a bro- 
ther so beloved, and shrinking beneath 
the accumulated misery, that she owed 
that cruel blew to hiht^ whom she had so 
loved and trusted. Sometimes he thought 
of writing to her, of telling her how deep- 
ly, how truly be sympathised in her grief; 
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bnt could she a^in look at the characters 
traced by a hand stained with the blood of 
her brother! No! he must not — dare not 
—intrude on the sacred privacy of her 
feelings ! he never now could be aught to 
her, save a person whose name she must 
shudder at hearing; and the blissful dreams 
of happiness he had indulged for so many 
months — indulged until they had become 
a part of his existence, must now be aban- 
doned for ever. Every hour that he re- 
mained in Paris seemed to increase, instead 
of diminishing, the chagrin that weighed 
on his spirits and preyed on his heart; 
and the medical men who attended him, 
observing the slow progress he made to- 
wards returning health, strenuously advised 
his going to Italy, as soon as he could bear 
the journey. To return to England, and 
face the friends he had prepared to wel- 
come his bride, he had not nerves to sup- 
port. How could he enter the home he 
had taken such pleasure to decorate for 
her, now that he must seek it alone? 

Such reflections led him to adopt the 
advice of his physicians: it was better to 
go to Italy — any fvhere, in short, where 
be was unknown — than to remain at Paris, 
or to return to England at present. Yet 
it was not w^ithout a bitter pang that he 
left Paris, for it contained Cecile; and all 
who have loved can enter into his feelings 
as it receded from his view. He would 
have given worlds to have ascertained the 
state of her health, and feelings, before he 
departed; but an invincible dread of dis- 
coverimg to his servants any thing more of 
the causes of his misery than they already 
knew, precluded him from sending to in- 

3uire at the Hotel de Bethune; and his 
ebility permitted him not to move, except 
with the aid of his valet's arm, and then 
only for a few steps. 

Three weeks before, Desbrow had en- 
tered Paris, high in hope and health; — he 
now leA it, the first, crushed for ever, and 
the latter, broken down. His thoughts 
reverted to Heatherfield— A« cunld feel for 
him — and for a moment he wished he was 
with him — But no! why should he draw 
on the sympathy of a friend, who could 
only share his sufferings, without tlie 
power of relieving them. 

Such were the reflections of Desbrow, 
as he slowly journeyed towards Italy; and 
we shall leave him to pursue his melan- 
choly route, while we return to her who 
occupied all his thoughts, and who was 
tcaroely less unhappy than her lover. 



CHAPTER XXX Vn. 

" Ifn payt en r^volalion soaffhe toot. Son lof est 
dc boire & tous les calices d'humiliation. Rien 
ne corrompt et n*avilit le earact^re moral d'un 
royniime eomme une t6rie dea renversemena po- 
litique*. Le peuple, au milieu de# iemptevi intea- 
tines, perd honneur, vertun, traditionii, et pi6t6: 
il croit & tons Ivs monitres. et n*a plus foi en Dieo. 
II adopte toutes les routes hors eelle qui conduit 
au bien. Ayant un vaste ramas de lois. car chaqaa 
parti vaiiiqueur a fait la sienne en passant, il na 
distinfurf plus les vraies.des fliusses; il se prostcrne 
d^lm.deTanl des millions de volont^ et de asaz- 
imes, Sana distinKuer quelles sent les lionnes, et 
sans savoir oil il en est. Son plus grand fl^au, 
c'est Ini-meme. La fortune p^iblique, en proie 
aux dilapidateurs.est en quelque faeon, Jou#e aux 
des par les ministres de la majesi^ pnnrenue; et 
toutp pliee sous les opprolires, la nation a'aflkisat 
et p6rit." 

Nkver had a day appeared so long to Ce* 
cile, as the 28th of July, that day so long 
looked forward to, as the one fixed for the 
arrival of Desbrow. At an early hour, the 
people assembled in masses in the street^ 
and their tumultuous cries disturbed the 
monotonous tranquillity of the Faubourg St« 
Germain, and reached even the secluded 
Hotel de Bethune. 

Cecile shuddered involuntarily as each 
fresh shout was borne on the wind, and 
re-echoed from the lofty apartments around 
her. Her father began to he less loud io 
his approval of the ordinances, now that 
they seemed to have excited the storm, 
which alarmed him; but he consoled him- 
self with the idea, that the military foree 
in Paris and its environs was amply sufli- 
cient to reduce the canaille to obedience; 
and he *' muttered curses, not loud though 
deep,*' on their heads, wishing, like Nero« 
that they had but one neck, that with ODe 
blow he might extirpate them. 

Notwithstanding the boasted march of 
intellect, nay, probably from that cause, 
an antipathy seems to exist between the 
upper and lower classes in France, which, 
though it may slumber in peaceful tiroes, 
bursts forth with fury when any popular 
tumult awakens it into action. The feudal 
tyranny and heartless profligacy of the 
greater part of the noblesse of Paneien r^ 
^*m^,and the atrocious cruelty with which 
It was punished, have engendered a sense 
of mutual injury in the hearts of both par* 
ties, of which perhaps neither are sensible, 
until some occasion of contest calls it forth* 
The parvenue nobUsse, created by Napo- 
leon, are, strange to say, not more favora- 
bly viewed by the people, from whose 
ranks they were elevated, than are those of 
l^anctm regime; because they excite more 
jealousy, each member of their original 
class thinking himself as well worthy the 
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distinction bestowef) on his more fortunate 
equal. Hence, dislike is added to a want 
of that respect which nobility of ancient 
birth involuntarily excites in their minds, 
and which the associations connected with 
certain names keep alive in their hearts. 
The three glorious, or inglorions, days of 
the revolution of 1830, (as many people are 
divided as to which term they are best 
entitled,) fully proved the truth of this 
antipathy between the upper and lower 
classes. The first groaned in bitterness 
at being humbled by the power of those 
they considered born but to obey them; and 
the second evinced all the insulting joy, 
natural to ignoble minds, at hurling gran- 
deur and dignity from the lofty places they 
had occupied. They paused not to inquire 
whether they had worthily or unworthily 
filled these high stations; they only haied 
them for having been elevated, and gloried 
in crushing them. This feeling was stri- 
kingly manifested in the trades-people and 
•ervaiitfl — two classes owing their welfare, 
if not existence, to the noblesse they were 
so anxious to humiliate, if not to destroy. 
The march of civilisation, which precluded 
the atrocities practised in the former revo- 
lution, prevented not, however, the insult- 
ing display of triumph with which the en- 
gines of the latter proclaimed their victory 
over fallen power. The trades-people, who 
had fattened on the extortions practised on 
the noblesse, and the domestics, who had 
eaten of their bread, and worn the badges 
of their service, could not conceal their joy 
at their overthrow. Those who witnessed 
the conduct of these classes at Paris, dur- 
ing the three days of the revolution in 
1830, must involuntarily have been re- 
minded of the Saturnalia of ancient Rome, 
when the slaves were allowed not only li- 
berty, but license. One difference, how- 
ever existed — the Roman bondmen only 
doSed their chains for a given period, and 
then resumed them; but the French domes- 
tics believed — for what will not ignorance 
and credulity believe? — that thf*y had per- 
manently changed places with their mas- 
ters, and, glorying in their victory, mani- 
feated their sense of it with all the licen- 
tiousness of uncultivated, unbridled, and 
truculent minds. 

The Comte de Bethune was suffered to 
ring haif-a-<lozen times for his valet-de- 
chambre, who afterwards lilteiied with an 
air of nonchalance, if not of insolence, to 
hia remonstrance on the subject. The 
two valeh'de-pied had disappeared without 
leave; the aid de euUiae had followed their 
•zauiple^ and the coachman had volunteer- 



ed his services to go in search of them, a 
search apparently fruitless, as he himself 
returned no more to the hotel during that 
day. The cook declared himself au defte^ 
spoir: it was impossible for him to serve 
a dinner pour Monsieur le Comte, without 
the assistance of his aide de cuisine — he 
had never in his life attempted such a feat; 
so he consoled himself with taking a dou- 
ble supply of snuff, and loudly lamenting 
the betise^ the soitise, and the impertinence, 
of Jules, (his assistant,) for leaving the 
cuisine without his permission* 

The Comte found his appetite rather in- 
creased than diminished by the agitation 
and vexation of the day; and the prospect 
of having no dinner seemed to awaken him 
to a full sense of the events passing around 
him. He entered the aaion of Cecile with 
a more troubled aspect than she had ever 
seen him wear, which increased the fear 
of the already alarmed girl to such a de- 
gree, that she turned deadly pale, and 
could hardly articulate the demand, if any 
thin^ had happened to her brother. 

**No, nothing has happened — nothing 
can happen to him,*' said the Comte, ** for 
our brave troops will soon have taught 
obedience to the disaffected wretches that 
have canned this confusion.** 

'*0h, God be praised that my dear bro- 
ther is safe!'* said Cecile, sinking into the 
chair from which she had risen in such 
alarm on her father's entrance; when, a yell 
from the infuriated multitude, passing the 
hotel, renewed her fears. The Comte'a 
countenance wore a more yellow hue, and 
neither spoke until the shouts died in the 
distance; then Cecile, whose thoughta 
dwelt with her brother, again ejaculated 
his name. 

** It is dreadful! shockingr!** said the 
Comte, ^*to think that we shall have no 
— *' (tidings of him, Cecile thought he 
was going to add,) but the word ** dinner** 
escaped his lips, and grated on her feelings 
most painfully. A sentiment of disgust 
made her turn involuntarily from him; but 
he persevered in his lamentations, and de- 
ducinnr causes from their effects, attrihuted 
the flight of the aide de cuisine^ the shut- 
tinir np of the shops, and his consequent 
likelihood of going without a dinner, to 
the revolutionary principles of the eauaille* 
Nor did he for^jet to state his belief, that 
to Enj^laiid, France owed this misfortune* 

'I'he Comte was in the habit of tracing 
every thing which be fancied an evil, in 
the u)iiior concerns of life, to the influence 
of tjuglish example; and all the aeriona 
calamities he attrihute(f o the tame cause. 

11* 
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He frequently expressed his conviction 
that the unfortunate Louis the Sixteenth 
would never have been beheaded, but for 
the precedent afforded by the English in 
the decapitation of Charles the First; and, 
though Cecil e ventured to tell him that the 
atrocious cruelties practised during the 
French Revolution had no parallel in that 
of the English, he ceased not to mutter, 
*' Yes, yes; we are too near England: in 
exchange for our modes^ and cooks, they 
send us their newspapers; through which 
our populace imbibe such pernicious prin- 
ciples. They teach the vile doctrine that 
kings do not reign by a right divine, and 
that they depend on the people instead of 
the people depending on them. Yes, yes; 
Comines the historian was right, when he 
said that * Dieu n'a cree aucune chose en 
ce monde, ni hommes ni betes, a qui il 
n'ait fait quelque chose, son contraire, 
pour la tenir en crainte et en humilite. 
C*est pourquoi il a fait France et Angle- 
Icrre voisines.'" 

The proverb says, ** beware of him who 
has read but one book.*' If the Comte de 
Bethune^s erudition was not confined to 
this limit, it was wholly directed to one 
focus. He read with avidity every French 
publication reflecting on England and the 
English, implicitly believing all that could 
be advanced derogatory to the nation en 
masse^ or its inhabitants individually; and 
if, by any chance, he met with a doubtful 
passage in some unprejudiced author, he 
was sure to turn it to the disadvantage of 
England. And yet this man had married 
a most amiable English woman, and owed 
innumerable obligations to her relations, 
whose conduct towards him and his daugh- 
ter ought to have conquered all his antipa- 
thies to their country. 

The porter had secured the parte cocker, 
and opened not the wicket, without being 
previously assured that the person requir- 
ing admission belonged to the house. But 
though attached to the family, he could 
not resist sympathising with the cries of 
Joy which burst ffom the crowds that rush- 
ed through the street; and even Madame le 
Moine, who had grown, and was now sink- 
ing in years, beneath the aristocratic roof 
which sheltered her, could not repress 
some symptoms of complacency, as she 
observed the rapid progress of the power 
of the people, though she took abundant 
care not to exhibit them in the presence of 
the Comte. 

Poor Madame de la Rue, belonging 
neither to the aristocracy nor the people, 
was th« oDly persoo iu the hotel who truly 



sympathised in the feelings of tha Comta; 
but having always depended on the first, 
she affected to consider herself as a link in 
their chain; an affectation which had drawa 
on her the dislike of the domestics in the 
establishment of the Duchesse de Moot- 
calm, and excited similar feelings in those 
of the Hotel de Bethune. 

The servants of the Comte, like those 
of the generality of the noblesse at Paris, 
would have used all possible means to 
save their masters from personal danger; 
but were not sorry the masters should see 
the power of the people, and be forced to 
admit that they owed their safety to them. 

Cecile had sought the solitude of her 
chamber, and on her knees implored the 
protection of Heaven for her brother: of 
herself she thought not; every fear was for 
him, and a thoosand presentiments of hia 
danger suggested themselves to her terri- 
fied mind. Desbrow, too, often occapied 
her thoughts during this day of agitation, 
but for him she had less fear; he was an 
Englishman, and could not be brought into 
hostile contact with the people, while Au- 
guste would be seat to act against them, 
and her heart sunk within her, as imagi- 
nation pictured his danger. With her 
hands pressed to her side, as if to still the 
beating of her trembling heart, and a face 
pale as marble, Cecile was found by her 
father when he came to sammon her to 
dinner. 

^* I have been forced to go into the oit- 
sine myself,'* said he, '* to see what could 
be done, for that imbecile Latour could do 
nothing without his aide de euuints and 
with the assistance of Madame la Moiney 
we have managed to get a tolerable wupe^ 
an eminence de veau, cutlets d la minute^ 
and an omelette touffle — e'^ett mieuxgue rienf 
for the annoyance of this distressing busi- 
ness has quite deranged my stomach, and 
made me feel the necessity of eating." 

Cecile accompanied him to the saUe d 
manger, and saw him do ample justice to 
the repast, during which, he complimented 
his own sagacity that had led him to the 
cuisine, and to which he owed his dinner* 
She tried to swallow a few morsels, but 
could not; and, in answer to her father's 
angry remonstrances, urging that the more 
one had to bear, the more one ought to eat, 
in order to gain strength to support oar 
misfortunes, she could only murmur the 
name of her brother, and repeat the impoa- 
sibility of her possessing any appetite 
while he was exposed to danger. 

** It is very inconsiderate, to use no 
harsher term, Mademoiselle de Bethnoet 
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to mention his peril at such a moment. 
After the foil repast, to which my mental 
mgitation has forced roe, you expose me to 
the certain dan^r of an indigestion, while 
he is only exposed to the uncertain risk of 
Tiolenre from the eanaiile^ who will soon 
fly before the re^ifular troops. You have 
awakened apprehensions which, though 
my reason tells me they are unfounded, 
cannot fail to interfere with the digestive 
organ, and I shall have an attack of bile 
to-morrow. Go,*' turning to the maitre 
d'hotel, '' and get me a cup of strong cafe, 
and bring the enasseeafi immediately after. 
I hope I may escape, though I feel a very 
uncomfortable sensation here;'* (laying his 
band on the epigastric region;) **and ano- 
ther time. Mademoiselle de Bethune, I re- 
quest yon will be more cautious. You 
wili do well to imitate my philosophy; 
yoo see it always leaves me master of my- 
self in the most trying exigencies. What, 
hoi this, gave me sufficient presence of 
mind to go into the cuisine to-day, when 
that imbecile Latour had completely lost 
his reasoning powers, and you see the re- 
sult has been a very tolerable dinner. 
Even at the moment I am speaking to 
you, my philosophy enables me calmly to 
point out to you the dangers to which your 
mconsiderateness had exposed me, that 
joo may learn to control similar ebullitions 
of it in future.*' 

The Comte hsTing despatched his cafe 
and liqueur^ replaced his coat by a robe de 
ekambre, and seated himself in an easy 
chair, that by a siesta he mi^ht assist the 
process of digestion; and Cecile was left 
alone to her own reflections. 

Madame le Moine, having discovered 
from the maitre d'hotel, that their young 
lady had not eaten anything at dinner, 
brought in a kUt depmtle^ of which she so 
pressed her to partake, that Cecile yielded, 
and then declared her anxiety to obtain 
some intelligence of her brother. 

Would it not be possible to send one of 
the servants to try to learn something of 
bim 1'* asked she. 

*^ There is only the porter, the maitre 
d*h6iel, Hud the cook in ihe house. Mad- 
emoiselle,** replied Madame le Moine; 
^ the first cannot leave his post-^the sec- 
ond would mortally oflend Monsieur le 
Comte, if he were absent from the anti- 
ohamber when Monsieur le Comte awakes 
from his siesta.** 

"But ie euisinicr^^^ interrupted Cecile, 
**he surely might go— he could not be 
missed by my father now that dinner is 
orer." 



" Ah! mademoiselle does not know La- 
tour,'* said Madame le Moine; *' he is the 
greatest poltroon in the world, and would 
not venture outside of the />or/e coeher^ for 
all ihe gold in Paris." 

" What is to be done 1 Oh ! my brother 
my dear brother!" exclaimed Cecile; 
" how long must I remain in this terrible 
Slate of suspense about your safety V 

At this moment, a discharge of musket- 
ry from a distance, followed by shouts and 
yells, interrnpted her words, and increased 
her terrors; and the barking of Madame de 
la Rne*s dog, and loud imitation of it bj 
her parrot, broke on the silence of the hotel. 
The ire of Madame le Moine became ex- 
cited, and she ran to the chamber of the 
poor dame de compagnie, loudly express- 
ing her surprise and indignation that the 
internal dog, and accursed parrot, as she 
called them, should be allowed to torment 
her young lady, when her nerves were 
in such a state of excitement. The loud 
and angry tones of le Moine only served 
to increase afresh the barking of the dog, 
and the still more discordant cries of the 
parrot; and their discomfitted mistress, 
alarmed by the violence of the femme-de- 
chambre, which now that Paris was in a 
state of revolt, appeared more to be dread- 
ed, tried in vain to silence them. 

'* You see,'* said she, almost meekly, to 
Madame le Moine, '*it is not my fault; I 
cannot keep them quiet: it is the firing that 
excites them.** 

At this luckless moment the parrot ut- 
tered one of the oflfensive names it had been 
taught to address to Madame le Moine, 
whot losing all patience, pounced on poor 
Coco, and, ere its mistress could protect 
it from her fury, silenced it forever, by 
wringing its neck; during which operation. 
Bijou assailed the petticoats of le Moine 
with his teeth, as if to rescue bis compa- 
nion from her gripe. 

*' Barbarous woman, yon hare killed my 
poor bird !** cried the weepingr Madame de 
la Roe, while torrents of tears streamed 
over her rouged cheeks, leaving deep fur- 
rows to mark their course. Madame le 
Moine, feeling she had gone too far, yet 
too proud to attempt any excuse, threw 
down the dead bird, which was hastily 
seized by its throbbing mistress, and kissed 
and bedewed with her tears, while the as- 
sassin returned to her young lady, ashamed 
of the excess into which her anger had hur- 
ried her. 

*' Well, mademoiselle," said she," try- 
ing to smooth her ruffled brow, *^ I see no 
mode of learning intelligence oJf Monsieur 
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Auguste, except by my going towards the 
Rue Verte^ to the barracks in which his 
regiment is lodged." 

** Oh, my good Madame le Moine, how 
shall I thank you 1" replied Ceciie; »• yet 
ought 1 to expose you to such danger ?'* 

** Think not of it, mademoiselle; no one 
vill mind an old woman like me, and 1 
shall be cheered by the hope of bringing 
you intelligence of tiie safety of Monsieur 
Auguste." 

So saying, she left her young mistress, 
aud hastened to attire herself for her haz- 
ardous expedition, not forgetting before 
she went, to arrange a mess for Bijon, and 
to send a cafetiere of excellent cafe au lait 
to Madame de la Rue, as a peace-otfering. 

It was not without great difficulty and 
still greater danger that the inlrfpid old 
voman arrived at the Hue Vcrte. She had 
to climb over various barricades, to cling 
U> the closed partes cocker of many hotels. 
in order to escape the rushing parties of the 
populace, charged by, and charging, in 
their turn, the military, who were trying 
to disperse them. But even her terror pre- 
vented her not from examining every party 
of soldiers she saw, in the hope of disco- 
vering Monsieur Auguste; no trace, how- 
ever, of him could she hnd. At length, 
having reached the Kue Verte, she di8co- 
vered that the people had attacked the bar- 
racks in that street, and even at that mo- 
ment, an active hre against them was kept 
tip by (he assailants. 

In trying to clamber over the barricades 
once more, the poor old woman sinking 
vith heat and excessive fatigue, made a 
false step, and fell over the heterogeneous 
mass that composed the pile raised to ar- 
rest the progress of the cavalry; and her 
temples, coming in violent contact with a 
sharp-pointed stone, she became stunned 
by the fall. When she recovered her 
senses, she found herseif in a wine shop, 
close to the barricade, into which the hu- 
manity of some of the people had induced 
them to place her, not without sundry 
curses on the folly that had induced her to 
venture out at such a time. '1 he woman 
of the shep washed the blood from her face, 
applied a bandage to her wounded foie- 
bead; and, having insisted on her taking a 
glass of wine, advised her to remain \^here 
she was, for the present. But the pale 
face and trembling anxiety of her young 
laUy rose up to the imagination of Madame 
le M. ine; and, though weak and exhansted, 
she again pursued her way through the 
street, one moment silent and detseried, the 
very dogs seemed Irighteued from their 



usual haunts, and the next, filled by mas- 
ses of the populace, who rushed past her, 
sweeping away all that obstructed their 
course. At the Rue Royale, she saw a 
party of dragoons, and recognised the uni- 
form to be that of the reuiment to which 
the young Comte de Bethune belonged. 
She advanced to them, fearless of the dan- 
ger with which their horses* feet threaten- 
ed her. 

"Stop, stop, I pray yon!" exclaimed 
she in almost breathless agitation; ^* tell 
mo — where is Monsieur Auguste, your 
officer?" 

'I'he soldiers passed on, scarcely turn- 
ing their heads to regard her, while a few 
straggling people around, passed some 
rude jokes on her bandaged forehead, 
through which the blood obtruded. At this 
moment, when her trembling limbs refused 
any longer to support her, and that she 
looked in vain for some shop, or /Mir^e eo- 
cher, where she might enter, a man seized 
her arm, and, inspecting closely her face, 
exclaimed, "It is — it must be my aunt! 
In God's name, what do you here at such 
a momentl — why have you come abroadi 
You must be mad to venture out, and yoa 
have paid dearly for it too; for 1 see yoa 
are wounded. Well, well, the women 
now-a-days are more venturous than the 
men; — but how were you woundedl" 

The poor old woman recounted her ad- 
ventures in much fewer words than she 
was wont to use, a circumstance which 
drew two reflections from her brusque ne- 
phew — the first was, that she was an old 
imbecile to have ventured on such an ex- 
pedition, and the second, that the hurt 
must be a serious one, which could pro- 
duce such a miraculous abridgement of 
her words. 

*• This is a droll world," continaed Jac- 
ques; " here have you, my old aunt, been 
exposing your life for the aristocrats, and 
more fool you, while 1 have been exposing 
mine against them. But the victory will 
be on my side, and a few hours will now 
decide the question." 

" And so I must return without any in- 
telligence of my dear young masier," ex- 
claimed the weeping Madame le Moine. 

" Master!" exclaimed the nephew, an- 
jrrily; " you forgot that we, the people, of 
whom you are one, have no longer any 
masters; it is now our turn to rule, for we 
are the conquerors." 

Jacques supported his nearly exhausted 
aunt to the hotel de Bethune, meeting on 
liieir way several straggling parlies of the 
people, shouting and singing parts of re- 
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Tolutionary son^t in which he joined; 
and having seen her within iheparte eoeher, 
he cautioned her not again to venture out 
until all was quietly settled, and promised 
to bring her intelligence of Monsieur Au- 
guate the next day. 

** As for your old aristocrat of a master, 
as you are pleased to call him," added 
Jacques, ** Monsieur Touifier, I advise 
him not to show himself amongst us, for 
we want to see all the old emigres out of 
the country, and the sooner they are gone 
the better. 

Having expressed this flattering opi- 
nion, he left his aunt to the care of the 
porter, who seated her in his lodge, that 
she might recover herself a little, before 
she presented herself to her young lady. 

The Comte de Bethune was awakened 
from his siesta by the discharge of mus- 
ketry, that seemed to approach closer to 
the quarter in which the hotel was situat- 
ed, than any that he had hitherto heard. 
He rang for his valet-de-chambre, and 
inquired how the riot, as he affected to call 
it, was going on. 

*^ Mafui^ Monsieur le Comte, the riot is 
turning out to be a revolution,^* said Le 
Tellier; '' the people are carrying every 
thing before them, and it is all over with 
the present dynasty.'* 

**1 will not, I cannot believe it," said 
the Comte, angrily; *^ with thirty thou- 
sand soldiers in the environs^ it is impos- 
sible that the canaille can have chained any 
serious advantage." Had the Comte ex- 
amined the countenance of his valet, he 
would have seen the half suppressed smile, 
that played over it — a smile that at this 
moment betrayed how entirely his sympa- 
thies were with those whom the Comte 
designated by the term canaille, and of 
whose triumph, Le Tellier allowed him- 
self not to doubt. 

In the following instant, a cry in the 
eonrtryard attracted the attention of the 
Comte, and he hurried to the open win- 
dow of the ante-room, whence he beheld 
the aide de euinne^ evidently intoxicated, 
advancing towards the house, and bran- 
dishing a sword, while he .screamed out, 
*^ La liberte/ la Uberte/" 

**Send that beast away instantly," said 
the Comte; an order more easily given than 
earried into effect; for Guillaume had be- 
come pot-valiant, and having never used 
a sword until that day, would neither con- 
sent to relinquish it, nor to leave the hotel, 
thongh assailed by the united intreaties of 
the porter, valet-de-chambre, and cuisinier. 
More than intreaties they dare not try, for j 



he brandished the sword in a way to alarm 
the three pacifically disposed old men, 
and boasted that he was *^ un enfant de la 
revolution,^* ^^un brave,** who had that day 
fought for la libertS^^my, he displayed 
some trophies, in the shape of a pistol and 
dagger, won in the battle, which rendered 
the old men fearful of offending him. 

'* As for you, old fool," said Guillaume, 
turning to the cuisinier, **you are no long- 
er mon chef. No, no, we are now all 
equals-^yet no, not even so, the strongest 
must be the masters, and, as I am stronger 
than you, I order you to prepare me a sup- 
per, bien ioigne; mind you are not too long 
about it, or I shall quicken your move- 
ments with a touch of this," pointing the 
sword at the frightened cook, who dis- 
appeared, terrified at the threats of the 
swaggerer, who had hitherto been one of 
his most submissive drudges, and who now 
uttered cries of ** Liberty, liberty," that 
echoed through the court-yard. 

Few words have ever been so profaned 
as the word liberty— a word so often mis- 
understood, that those who most worship 
the pure sentiment, shrink with abhor- 
rence from the ffrim and distorted repre- 
sentations of it tliat ignorance and preju- 
dice love to give. The French invariably 
mistake license and equality for liberty; 
and the feeling of the bete Guillanme on 
the subject, may stand for a faithf il type 
of that of the whole of the lower classes of 
his countrymen. 



CHAPTER XXXVni. 

" On reconnait ramoiir veritable aux cbanfement 
qu*il produil dana ndlra caractSre, el aux aacii- 
ficea qu'il noua rend l^ra/* 



Wa \e(i Lord Heatherfield jonrneying 
towards his home, but with what different 
feelings did he now enter his paternal 
mansion ! He no longer shrank from the 
glances of the old and tespectabie domes- 
tics, who had been in his family since hit 
birth; and they knowing where, and how, 
the last few months had been passed, re- 
ceived him with joyful demonstrations of 
welcome. He could now loi>k on the por> 
traits of his excellent father and mother 
without experiencing any of the pangs of 
self-reproach; and he fancied they regard- 
ed him with the benignant smiles cf ap- 
proval which the dear originals had been 
wont to accord him in past days. Cold 
must be the heart of the person who can 
look on the portraits of those he has loved 
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—of those who loved him, and who are 
io the Kin ve— and not refer to what they 
would have thought of the line of conduct 
he is pursuing ! — nay, who Ho not refer 
to the thought with more tenderness than 
when they were in life! The portraits 
ore all that remain to as— ** shadows of 
shades'* that have vanished — hut they pos- 
sess a power to bring hack the past, and 
to warn us of the future. In the rooms 
where they hang, we have heard the voices 
of the dear originals addressing us with 
words of love; we have seen their eyes 
sparkle at our appro^tch, and their lips 
welcome as with smiles. Tfiey are not 
all gone, while their resembl-duces remain 
to conjure up dreams of past happiness, 
and to renew in our hreasts the feelings 
which in life they were wont to excite in 
tis. When I see a son, furnishing and 
decorating the mansion which he has new- 
ly inherited, and destroying every vestige 
of its liite occupiers, 1 Ciinnot give him 
credit for much affection towards those 
he has lost. I would fain have one room 
at least, preserved sacred, where their im- 
ages might seem to look down on the fur- 
niture they had used, and the apartment 
retain the same appearance as when they 
had lived in it. What salutary reflections 
might it not awaken in the children, who 
are now filling their places, to pass away 
like them, and, like them, to he replaced ! 
But the luxunous inheritors of the present 
day, and the f.tshioiiable decorators and 
upholsterers, or rather, devastators, who 
suggest to them the thousand improve- 
ments of which the basis is destruction, 
will rarely admit of even one room being 
left sarred to the penaies; and the house- 
hold gods, together with the household 
goods and family portraits — unless the lat- 
ter are saved by being the work of some 
artist of celebrity— are banished to the 
lumber, or the auction-room, to make way 
for modern adornments and msdern dis- 
figurements. 

Lord Heatherfield arrived at Heather- 
field Park on Saturday eveninir, and the 
next day, attended service in the parish 
church. The fame of his good deeds in 
Wales had arrived before him, and there 
was not a single individual among the 
whole consregaiion who felt not a pleasur- 
able sens.uion on his entrance, and who 
was not disposed to disbelieve all that 
they had ever heard to his disadvantage. 
Never did he offer up his prayers with so 
much fervor as now« when once more in 
thai chun*ht where so often they had min- 
gled with tliose of the beloved parents, 



who were sleeping the sleep of the just la 
the tomb on which bis eye rested. Who 
can gaze on the grrave that contains the 
mortal remains of all that was dear to him, 
without lifting up the soul to that heaven 
M'here he hopes one day to be united to 
them 1 Without this hope, who could con- 
template the grave without terror 1 A few 
months ago, and Heatherfield looked for- 
ward to an eternal exile from the spot 6a 
which he now found himself— for never 
would he have brought a guilty mistress, 
or a dishonored wife, to his home, or the 
honsQ of God, where his excellent parents 
had offered so pure an example. But now 
— and deeply, truly, did he thank the 
♦' Giver of all good" — he was saved from 
sin and exile, and could look io the faces 
of those who had loved and respected his 
parents without fearing to meet reproval 
in their glances. 

The good Dean Vandelenr, and his 
worthy wife, were the first to welcome 
Lord Heatherfield to his home: they had 
been judicious dispensers of his bounty 
during his absence, and the poor had been 
laughi by them to ble^s the liberality of 
their benefactor- The friends and neigh- 
bors, who had so long been attached to his 
father, now flocked to Heatherfield Castle; 
and its owner found himself treated with 
the consideration and cordiality he feared 
he had forfeited by his unhappy entangle- 
ment with Lady Walmer, and the evils it 
had entailed. 

He applied himself to nearly the same 
routine of life that he had followed in 
Wales, interrupted only by the visit to, 
and from, his neighbors; many of whom, 
blessed with daughters, showed no want 
of encouragement towards him whom a 
few months before, ihey branded as an 
immoral libertine, unfit to be received in 
their families. They had sentenced him 
without proof of his guilt, and now, ab- 
solved him without proof of his innocence* 
But he was still unmarried, had a large 
fortune, and an ancient title; and the world 
in e(*neral, and the fathers and mothers of 
i marriaceahle daughters in particular, are 
I peculiarly charitable towards such sinners, 
j reserving all their severity for the female 
I partners of their real and imputed crimes* 
i Many an amiable young lady undertook 
: the task of dispelling the gravity, if not 
' melanrholv, that pervaded the manners of 
' Lord Heatherfield: and many more be- 
= trnyed a sentimental sympathy with his 
feelings, that wuuld no doubt have been 
highly flattering to him, had he observed 
what was passing around him; but his 
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thoughts were so wholly occupied with 
the image of Lady Emily Vavasour, that 
he was unconscious of the condescend ina 
kindness of his fair neighbors, and pursued 
the even tenor of his way, undisturbed by 
their attractions and attentions. 

The papers announced the departure of 
Lord Vavasour, and his family, for the 
Continent; and, though Heatherficid felt 
a pang of regret as he read it, at thinking 
that Emily was no longer in the same 
country with him, he found consolation — 
nay, more than consolation — hope, in the 
reflection that Cecile, when she should 
have become the wife of his friend, would 
not fail to impart to Lady Emily, all that 
Desbrow would wish her to know relative 
to him. He now became impatient to 
hear of the marriage, and anxiously ex- 
pected the letter from his friend that was 
to announce it, when he was shocked and 
alarmed by the accounts that reached Eng- 
land of the revolution at Paris. What a 
scene for Emily, and in her state of deli- 
cate health ! He determined to set off to 
Paris directly, for he could not support the 
anxiety he felt; and he was on the road to 
Dover in less than two hours, after he had 
heard the announcement ihat had so pain- 
folly agitated him. 

He travelled day and night without 
stopping, except to change horses, until 
he arrived at Paris. He metcrowds of his 
compatriots on the road, returning from it, 
all of whom looked at him with surprise 
for hurrying to a place, whence they felt 
so delighted to get away. He examined 
every carriage he saw, but that of Lord 
Vavasour no where met his view; and a 
thousand fears were in his mind relative to 
Emily. He expected to have some trou- 
ble in passing the barriers on his entrance 
to Paris, but he found none: nay, being 
recognised as an Englishman, he was 
hailed with acclamations, and **Viventles 
braves Anglais*' was shouted aloud by 
many of the intoxicated groups who were 
passing to and fro, in the streets. 

He stopped at the Hotel de Londres, in 
the Place Vendome; and immediately pro- 
eeeded to the British embassy, where he 
learned that Lord Vavasour and his family 
were safe and well, at the Hotel de Bre- 
teuil, Rue de Rivoli, and had suffered no 
annoyance, save alarm, during the three 
days of the revolution. His next inqui- 
ries were for Desbrow; but of him, to his 
Seat surprise, he could learn nothing, 
e had not presented himself at the em- 
bassy, and they therefore concluded that 
he could not have arrived at Paris. He 



obtained the address of the Comte de Be- 
thune, intending to call on him the next 
day to inquire for Desbrow; and then, 
sought his hotel to take that refreshment, 
and rest, of which he felt he stood so 
much in need. His spirits were elated at 
finding himself once more so near his dear 
Emily, and being assured of her safety; 
yet still a vague dread of some accident 
having occurred to Desbrow, interposed 
to throw a damp over his nearly recovered 
cheerfulness. It was strange, it was un- 
accountable. What could have prevented 
his arriving at Paris so long after the time 
fixed for his being there? for well knew 
Lord Heatherfield that the revolution, and 
the dangers attendant on it, would have 
rather hastened, than retarded, the coming 
of Desbrow, who would be doubly anxious 
to be near Cecile at such a crisis. Was it 
possible, that on the route to Paris, Desbrow 
could have fallen a victim to any of the 
numerous bands of infuriated revolutionists ^ 
marching towards the capital! This idea 
more than once occurred to Lord Heather- 
field, and filled him with alarm. But to- 
morrow, thought he, 1 shall certainly learn 
tidings of him at the Hotel de Bethune; 
and with this hope he sought his pillow 
to dream of his Emily, and days of happi- 
ness to come. 



CHAPTER XXXIX. 

"Le lleuve r^volutionnaire, oH Ton disait vouloir 
retremper la nation, esi une mer sanglaiite que 
ruBurpation Re flatte en vain de traverser k pied 
«ec: tout B*y eni^Ioutira k la lois, gouvernement, 
lois, et royaume.** 

The breaking oat of the revolution in 
1830, was so sudden that the greater num- 
ber of English families of distinction who 
found themselves there, at that eventful 
moment, had not time to quit Paris before 
things had arrived at such a state that any 
attempt to do so would, in all probability, 
have exposed them to more personal dan- 
ger than remaining on the spot. Lord 
Vavasour, therefore, decided on staying 
where he was, and during the three alarm- 
ing days of violencce, did not leave his 
wife and daughter for a moment. It was 
not until the fifth day that, having sent a 
servant to inquire after the health of Made- 
moiselle de Bethune, they learned that she 
was ill, and confined to her bed, and that 
her brother had been dangerously wounded 
on the night of the 28th. This was all 
they could learn, for ** Mademoiselle was 
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too ill to write, or even read a billet,'* as 
the old fecnme de charge stated to Lord 
Vavasour^s servant. Emily would have 
imrnediately flown to her friend, but the 
barricades prevented the possibility of a 
carriage of any kind being used, and to 
venture through the streets on foot, was 
more than she had courage to encounter, 
had the delicacy of her health even allowed 
of her walking so far. While they were 
expressing their regret and anxiety. Lord 
Scamper was announced; and, having 
heard the cause of their uneasiness, kindly 
volunteered to go iu person to the Hotel 
de Bethune. 

** Mr. Desbrow mast be there, long be- 
fore this," said Lady Vavasour, "for I 
know he was expected to arrive on the 
88ih, and it is a great source of consola- 
tion to me that he should be on the spot 
at such a moment. The marriage of Ma- 
demoiselle de Bethune was to have taken 
place almost immediately after his arrival, 
and my daughter has promised to attend 
her friend to the altar.'' 

** Well, if Desbrow is there," said Lord 
Scamper, " I shall see him; he is a very 
good fellow, though somewhat too liberal 
ID his politics for me — I am, as you all 
know, a staunch Tory; and, hang me, if I 
do not feel ten times a more ultra one, since 
I have seen, what your liberals have ef- 
fected here in so short a time. I have 
been in the midst of all their fighting, as 
a cool spectator; they wanted roe to take 
a part — nay, tried to force me into their 
ranks, but 1 declined, and saw no glory to 
be gained in joining a band of ragamuflins, 
set on to fight by a few interested political 
speculators, who keep back until they see 
which party is the stronger, and if their 
mob succeed in overturning law and order, 
they will come forward to take all the 
merit to themselves, and laugh in their 
sleeves at those who have been solely 
fighting to make great men of Hnm. 1 
must say these Frenchmen are as brave as 
lions; by Jove, I saw them do wonders; 
but what good will it do tliemi— in three 
years they will have much less liberty, 
under some liberal king, impoted on them, 
while they are taught to believe they have 
chosen him, than they had under their 
old legitimate sovereign, whose only fanli 
was letting them go on too fur, and then 
pulling them up too short without know- 
ing whether the reins were strong enough 
to hold them in. Aye, aye, you may 
smile," seeing Lord Vavasour look less 
grave than usual, **but Tve been amongst 
Ukenkf and seen what sort of a set they are; 



they no more onderstand the real meaning 
of the word liberty, than a Hottentot does 
Greek; for they mistake license and equali- 
ty for it; and it is to obtain both thesst 
that they are so ready to fi^ht. I have 
been telling all this to my wife, who has 
got a pack of new-fangled notions in her 
head, and says it was a grand sight to sea 
a nation rise en masses to defend their li- 
berties; just as if she could know any 
thing about the matter. But all this per- 
version and conceit comes from her having 
once met one of these Doctrinaire writers 
at the Princess Valskinca*s, whose suirees 
are a sort of zoological garden, where all 
sorts of animals are to be found; and the 
Doctrinaire, intending to mount by the 
brute force of the populace, made fine 
speeches of the grandeur of a people fight- 
ing for liberty, while I was longing to tell 
him, if I could have made it out in French« 
that 1 saw no grandeur in a mob fighting 
to put aside legitimate authorities, and set 
up such as himself in their place. People 
may say what they will; but things that 
read very fine in print, when they are set 
off in well-chosen words, make but a poor 
figure when one is on the spot to see them 
— behind the curtain, as one may say; and 
how I shall laugh, when our English 
newspapers come over here, filled with 
sublime descriptions of scenes, which cer- 
tainly presented nothing sublime to my 
simple eyes, though they offered a good 
deal of the ridiculous. Oh ! a-propos to 
the ridiculous, I forgot to tell yon thai 
Lord and Lady Arden arrived at our hotel 
the night before the revolution broke out. 
He behaved like a philosopher all through; 
and what is more, like a Christian, for be 
has a kind heart and tender nature, and 
was grieved that a single life should be 
lost. But for her, it was better than t 
comedy to see her. She thought that 
every s[un fired was aimed at her person, 
was angry with her husband because he 
was not more alarmed, and between the 
firing demanded of all around her, if they 
believed in the existence of a future state, 
and grew pale when they answered her io 
the aflSrmaiive. Luckily for her ladyship's 
peace, her Italian courier, who believes in 
nothing, except the gullibility and inex- 
haustible purses of the £nglife>h, assured 
her that there was no hereafter; and this 
information infinitely soothed her feelings. 
So much for a lady who sets up for ttit 
esprit'forl — a philosopher in petticoats* 
Well, well, I must say, I never saw aa 
espriUfort who was not more auperstitioas 
and weak than other people. i3y the by» 
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she says, that she saw Lady Walmer at 
Milan, at the opera, and that her ladyship 
left it the next day, to be married at Flo- 
rence." 

Lord and Ladj Vavasour cast glances 
of alarm at their daughter, whose pale 
cheeks became tinged with a deep rose, at 
the intelligence so incautiously repeated. 
Emily would have given worlds to have 
questioned Lord Scamper further on the 
subject, but she dared not trust herself; 
and her father and mother, though nearly 
equally anxious, would not, in her pre- 
sence, prolong the conversation. Lord 
Scamper took his leave, promising to re- 
turn in the evening, with intelligence of 
Mademoiselle de Bethune, and had only 
advanced a few yards from the hotel, 
when, to his great surprise, he enconutered 
Lord Heatherfield. 

*' Why, bless my soul," exclaimed 
Lord Scamper, ** you are the very last man 
in the world I expected to meet;— when 
did you come ? where do you lodge 1 and 
is your wife with you V 

^* In reply to your two first questions, I 
came last night, lodge at the hotel de Lon- 
dres. Place Vendome; but as I have no 
wife, I came alone." 

** What ! no wife ! this is strange; for 
Lady Arden told us that Lady Walmer 
had gone to Florence to be married; and, 
I naturally enough concluded it must have 
been to you. To be sure I left the room 
before her sententious ladyship had more 
than half finished her story; and enire nousy 
as they say here, a pretty deal of sly scan- 
dalous hits were mixed up in it. And so, 
after all, here you are, still free from the 
shackles of matrimony. Happy doer! if 
you but knew your happiness ! Would 
that I was equally free ! but, like a fool. 
I was flattered into putting on my chains, 
and they ha?e galled me ever since; and 
not a word of flattery do I get to render 
them lighter. 1 can hardly believe that 
Lady Scamper and Lady Janet Urquhart 
were one and the same person. She who 
used to be all smiles, and assented to every 
opinion, right or wrong, that I expressed, 
has never once agreed with me since we 
married, except it be, as 1 shrewdly sus- 
pect, in wishing the chains snapt that 
unite us. But it is no use lamentmg; so 
I'll say no more on the subject of my do- 
mestic grievances, only that I caution you 
to take example by me, and shun wedlock. 
1 have just left your old flame. Lady Emily 
Vavasour. I wish you had seen how she 
blushed, when I mentioned to the old 
Iblks, that Lady Walmer was gone to 
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Florence to be married. I dare be sworn* 
that, like me, she fancied that you were 
the happy bridegroom; but, a-propos of 
that, who can he be t I must go and ask 
Lady Arden to tell me all about it, after I 
return from the Faubourg St. Germain, 
where I am now going to inquire after the 
health of Mademoiselle de Bethune, who 
is ill, and about whom Lady Emily Vava* 
sour is so alarmed, that I promised to 
brinsr her tidings." 

'* Then, we have met at a happy mo- 
ment," replied Lord Heatherfield, ** for I 
am going to the Hotel de Bethune, to 
learn intelligence of my friend Desbrow; 
so we will be companions." 

During their promenade. Lord Scamper 
amused Lord Heatherfield with a descrip- 
tion of the three eventful days of the revo- 
lution, and, robbing it of all the bright 
colors with which its partizans had decked 
it, his picture had much more of the ridi- 
culous than of the sublime in it. 

The porter at the Hotel de Bethune, in 
answer to the questions of Lord Heather- 
field, replied that no Englishman, except 
Monsieur, pointing to Lord Scamper,-— 
had been within the gate since Monsieur 
le Comte de Bethune had returned from 
England, and that Mademoiselle was too 
ill to see any one: and with this informa- 
tion, they were obliged to be satisfied. In 
retracing their steps, from the Faubourg 
St Germain, Lord Heatherfield reverted 
to the marriage of Lady Walmer: be 
wished Lord Scamper to announce to Lord 
and Lady Vavasour that he was not the 
husband; but he did not wish to ask him 
to do this, knowing how brusque and in- 
discreet he was. Lord Scamper, however, 
satisfied him on the point, by saying that 
he would certainly tell them that Heather- 
field was not the happy man, ** Though,'* 
added he archly, 'M do not think yon 
look unhappy, or disappointed either; and 
you are right, for you are a lacky dog, to 
escape being tied up— chained 1 ought to 
say— for life." 



CHAPTER XL. 

" It is when we moet iuffer, that w« Icavt doubt the 
exiaieace of ibat power wiiich can afflict or beal.** 

CxciLE DE Bethune had waited in trem- 
bling anxiety for the return of Madame le 
Moine. At one moment, she would throw 
herself on her couch» close her eyes, press 
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ber boming temples with her hands, and 
eodeaTor to remain quiet, till a fresh dis- 
charge of musquetrj startled her anew, 
and sent her to the window, to strain her 
eyes in ysid todiseoTer what was passing, 
and to find nought but rushing multitudes, 
seen throngh the vapory mist of smoke, 
moving in confusion, and to hear the dis- 
cordant yells of the mob, borne on the 
wind. She would sink on her knees, and 
offer op her prf^yers to that almighty Pro- 
vidence, in which was alone her trust, for 
the protection of her brother, who never 
teemed so dear to her as now that she 
trembled for his safety. How often did 
her thoughts revert to happy England, 
where the steadiness and good sense of 
the people offer a guarantee for the peace 
and prosperity of its favored inhabitants; 
where the laws are respected, and the in- 
dividuals of earh class feel an equal ad- 
vantage in supporting them; where men 
refltct before they ac/, and where good 
sense, the basis of all happiness, takes 
the place of that intoxicating enthusiasm, 
which in France subverts order to estab- 
lish anarchy, and, in fighting for an ima- 
ginary good, loses sight of that of which it is 
m possession, and, after each new effort, 
retrogrades still farther from the point 
which it seeks to obtain. 

Cecile had to bear all the painful sus- 
pense and alarm that preyed upon her 
•inking spirits alone; her selfish father 
was reposing in his chamber, and the tear- 
ful Madame de la Rue was bewailing the 
iiotimeld death of her ** pauvre cher Coc- 
CO,** and endeavoring to sooth the angry 
fiijou. Hour after hour rolled heavily 
away, until the exhausted Madame 1e 
Moine made her appearance, and the des- 
pair of Cecile became fixed, when she dis- 
covered that no tidings could be learnt of 
her brother. The agitation of so many 
hours, produced a violent fever, and, in 
the morning, she was found by the faithful 
)e Moine, with throbbing temples, burn- 
ing hands, and almost incapable of reply- 
ing to her anxious inquiries. When her 
'father was informed of her illness, he de- 
clared himself the most unfortunate of 
Ben. 

•♦ No one,'* he said, ** thought of him, 
or attended to his comfort. His son left 
him a whole day, in the most painful state 
of suspense, which had interfered dread- 
fully with his digestion, and given him the 
most disa<;reeable dreams, and now his 
daughter chose to make herself ill, at the 
moment he niost required her aid to admi- 
nister to his comfort; it was too bad, and 



enough,** as he declared, ''to vaoquidi 
even his philosophy.** 

A physician was sent for, who ordered 
Cecile to be kept perfectly quiet, and ad- 
ministered all the palliatives, with which 
French doctors tamper with the maladiea 
which English practitioners attack vigiH 
rously, sometimes destroying the patieat 
as well as the disease, while the Frencli 
physician stands by to see fair play be* 
iween them, only assistinghis mcr/oi/e, bya 
certain quantity of innocent tUantM^ whieh, 
according to him, may do good, and cannol 
do harm. 

Another day of alarm passed over Paria, 
and its excited inhabitants, and still brought 
no tidings of the Comte Aoguste de Be- 
thune; but Cecile was now unconscioas of 
all that was passing around her, for a de- 
lirium rendered her insensible of augbt, 
save the confused images that presented 
themselves to her troubled imagination. 
She raved continually of Auguste and Dee- 
brow, who were mingled together in all 
her dreams, and her father, who more 
thaT) once, on entering her darkened cham- 
ber, had heard her repeat their names, and 
address them in terms of the tenderest af- 
fection, muttered to himself,'that ^* it wae 
strange, very strange that she did not talk 
of A/m, and that Monsieur Desbrow occu- 
pied so much of her thoughts." 

The third day, a man brought a few 
pencilled lines from Aoguste, almost ille- 
gible, from the weakness of the hand that 
traced them, stating that he **had been 
wounded, but was now doing well, and 
carefully attended to by the good people 
who had received him into their houses 
and nursed him as if he had been theif 



son. 
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Tranquillity being now, in some degree, 
restored, at least so far, that the Comte 
might venture abroad in safety — a circum- 
stance which that prudent personage took 
care to ascertain before he ventured hie 
precious person without the gite of hie 
hotel — he proceeded to the house on the 
Boulevards, indicated by his son, whom 
ho found weak and languid from loss of 
blood, but now out of all danger, his surgeon 
having pronounced that he might be moved 
with perfect safety." 

The first inquiries of Aoguste were for 
his sister, of whose illness his father in- 
formed him — not without comments on 
her want of philosophy, and several com- 
placent remarks on the extent of that, 
which he himself had displayed on the 
late occasion: — '* 1 was as cool and col- 
lected as at this moment,** eaid the egotia- 
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tical Comte, "notwithstAndinj^ that I ad- 
mit there was sufficient annoyance to 
shake a less firm mind than mine; for, 
independent of the alarm naturally excited 
by the 'dangers to which you, my only 
•on, the last scion of my ancient house, 
and supporter of my noble name, were ex- 
posed, I felt aware that the canaille would 
probably turn their eyes on my hotel and 
person; on the first, as one of the most 
distinguished residences of that aristocracy 
which they detest; and on the second, as 
one of that class who they know despises 
their power. Though I did not belong to 
the ministry, which, without vanity I may 
•ay, was an unfortunate thing for the mo- 
narchy, yet I thought they would probably 
have attributed much of the ordinances to 
my counsel: and enire nona^l always have 
advocated, and always will advocate, vigo« 
rous measures against the encroachments 
of the people. Had the kinj; listened to 
my advice, things might be different; mats 
hiUu / 1 fear it is now too late. But to 
resume — all this rendered my position pe- 
euliarly dangerous; yet I bore it with that 
•quanimity that has always distinguished 
me: and, while others were either over- 
whelmed by fear, or wholly engrossed, by 
the events passing around them, I bad 
presence of mind sufficient to occupy my- 
•elf in superintending — nay, I may say in 
assisting to prepare — ^a repast, which, 
without my efforts, never could have been 
accomplished. This, my son, is true 
philosophy, and, exercised at such a mo- 
ment of danger, emulates that displayed 
by Archimedes; for if the geometrician of 
Syracuse was so occupied in solving a 
problem, as to be ignorant that the besieg- 
ing enemy had taken possession of thf* 
town, and lost his life in consequence of 
his abstraction, surely /, who was aware 
of all the danger that threatened me, dis- 
played more tang froid in thus preparing 
the means of sustaining existence, while 
others trembled at the risk of losing it.*' 

Auguste could hardly repress the smile 
at the comparison made by his father be- 
tween a philosopher who thought not of 
•elf, and him who thought of nothing else; 
the old Comte, mistaking his own obtuse- 
ness and selfi^hness for philosophy — than 
which nothing can be more opposite— a 
mistake that he was not the first to have 
made. He inquired minutely into all the 
particulars of the time and place where 
his son had received his wound; but Au- 
guste could only tell him, that it occurred 
almost at the moment he had entered the 
GO u It of the Hotel des Princes, in the Rue 



de Richelien, to call off his soldiers, who 
had pursued thither some persons who had 
pelted them with stones. 

The Comte immediately determined to 
go to the Hotel des Princes, and make all 
the necessary inquiries, with the intention, 
if the truth must be owned, of having an 
exact statement drawn up, as a future and 
incontestable claim on the Bourbons,when- 
ever they might be restored to the throne. 
From the proprietor of the hotel, he 
learned that, to an English gentleman, 
only a few moments arrived, his son owed 
his wound; and that the gentleman aimed 
not at him, but directed the pistol in self 
defence towards the soldiers, who were 
pressing on him, when, owing to his being 
piished by the persons behind him, it went 
off, and killed the young officer. ** No 
sooner,'* continued the loquacious host, 
** had Monsieur Desbrow heard the name 
of the officer he had inadvertently killed, 
than he wai seized with such agitation, 
that a violent fever was the consequence, 
and he now lies dangerously ill in my 
hotel.'* 

'' Oh! oh!** thonght the Comte to him- 
self; '* so, then, it is to the lover of my 
daughter that 1 owe the danger from which 
my son has so narrowly escaped; and he 
and those around him, believe that Ao- 
guste is dead. Much may be made of 
this: Desbrow cannot, dare not think of 
again seeking the sister uf him whom he 
believes he has killed; but, lest he should 
I will write him a letter to forbid his ever 
addressing her again, and so dictate it, 
that, without entering into any particulars, 
or making any false statement, it shall 
serve to him as a confirmation of what he 
already believes. Thus, shall I get rid of 
a marriage that I never could contemplate 
without displeasure, and either reserve my 
drtughter*8 hand for one of my own coun- 
trymen, or, wh:)t would be still better, re- 
serve her and her fortune for my own ad- 
vantage. This is, indeed, a lucky disco--, 
very; but I niust carefully conceal it from 
Cecile and Auguste, or otherwise they 
would soon inform Desbrow of his error; 
and the shot inadvertently fired, and the 
chagrin and consequent illness of Des- 
brow, would perhaps, with their romantic 
feelings, only increase the attachment be- 
tween all three. No, no; I must keep all 
this confined to my own breast, and leave 
Cecile to imagine that her lover has desert- 
ed her; which, if she possesses any pride, 
(and when was a De Bethune known to be 
without iti) must soon destroy her attach- 
ment to him.*' 
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It was in consequence of these reflec- 
tions, that the letter, already noticed, was 
despatched from the Comte de fiethone to 
Desbrow, and that the latter left Paris 
nearly overwhelmed with despair from be- 
lieviii jjr himself the murderer of the brother 
of her he loved. 

Youth and a strong constitution enabled 
Cecile to conquer the fever that attacked 
her: but it left her so weak, that for seve- 
rml days she was unable to leave her cham- 
ber. Her brother returned to the Hotel 
de Bethune, his wound nearly healed, and 
all danger past, no vestige of it remain- 
ing but the paleness and languor conse- 
quent on such an accident. All this time 
was given to his sister; he would sit whole 
hours with her, reading aloud, or sketch- 
ing and conversing on the topics that he 
thought most likely to interest her. He 

Serceived that her spirits continued to be 
eeply depressed, though it was evident 
•he took pains to conceal it; and when he 
rallied her tri^tesse, she would faintly deny 
the truth of the charge, or else attribute it 
to the languor left by her recent malady. 
But when Auguste one day asked her 
when Desbrow was to arrive, to deprive 
him of his petite sceur, the deep blush that 
mounted even to her temples, and the em- 
barrassment of her air and manner, con- 
▼inced him that he had now discovered 
the cause of her melancholy, which it was 
clear was connected with the non-arrival 
of Desbrow. 8he tried to utter some 
words, but they were rendered unintelligi- 
ble, by her agitation. 

Auguste took her hand aflfectionately, 
and said, *'I hope, my dear sister, you 
will not think me unkind for pressing a 
subject on you, that evidently inflicts pain. 
"When did yon last hear from Mr. Des- 
browl" 

** Not since ten days before the fatal re- 
Tolution broke out,*' replied Cecile; and 
her cheek became as pale as marble. 

'* Did he not, in that letter, name the 
'day he would arrive at Paris?*' asked 
Auguste. 

•* Yes," answered his sister, " he stated 
he would certainly be here on the nirrht of 
the 28th, and that early nextday, he should 

g resent himself at the Hotel de Bethune. 
ince then, I have never heard from him," 
continued the gentle girl, trying to recover 
some degree or composure. 

And now, Anauste no lunger wondered 
at her melancholy. 

" This is strange, very strange," said 
her brother, after musing for a few minutes. 
From all you have told me of Monsieur 



Desbrow, he is not a man to trifle with ths 
feelings of a woman whose hand he has 
demanded. Nor is my Cecile a woman 
likelv to be forgotten by one who haa once 
loved her. That man exists not, who 
dares with impnnity trifle with the peace 
of my sister." 

And the blood came to the checks of the 
high-spirited Auguste, as he uttered the 
words. 

*'0h! no, my brother," said Cecile, 
*' Desbrow is incapable of aught approach- 
ing to dishonor, or ficklenetis; he is all 
goodness; and illness, or some other fatal 
cause, can alone have retarded his arrival* 
or prevented his writing to explain why 
he has not come. A doubt of his affeo* 
tion has never crossed my mind; but, even 
such a doubt, were 1 capable of harboring 
it, would be less insupportable, than the 
agonising fears I feel for his safety." 

Auguste drew her to his breast, and 
kissed her forehead; for there was some- 
thing so touching in the confidence which 
the pure-minded girl reposed in the aflTec- 
tion of her lover, that it endeared her still 
more to the heart of her noble-minded and 
generous brother. 

*^ Haa my father never touched on the 
subject?" asked Auguste. 

" No," repl ied Cecile; " he knew that 
Mr. Desbrow was to arrive on the SSth* 
and as my health has suffered so mnch 
since that period, his delicacy has probablr 
prevented his reverting to his non-arrival." 

Auguste was less induced to give their 
father much credit for delicacy, because 
he had known him longer, and better than 
had Cecile; but still he did not suspeet 
liim to be in any degree connected with- 
the extraordinary silence of Desbrow; and, 
like his sister, he feared that illness, or 
some fatal accident, had befallen her lover, 
though from her, he carefully concealed 
this impression. 



CHAPTER XLI. 

" Minfbrtiines which have not been caused bjr our 
own misconduct, and which we may lay open to 
symoHthy, are but as skin wounds, which *n 
easily healed; but those which guilt has producd* 
and shMme conceals, like the stolen prey of the 
Spartan boy, priry on the vitals, and the pangs 
must be concealed, while pressiug their inflictor 
to the breast ho feeds on.** 

When Lords Scamper and Heatherfleld 
parted, it was the intention of the former, 
to call on Lord and Lady Vavasour, to 
state the result of hia visit to the Hotel de 
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Bethane; and he also intended to comma- 
■icate Lord Heatherfield's arrival, as well 
as to state that he was not the husband of 
the ei-devarU Lady Walmer; but just as he 
reached the Rue de Rivoli, he met his ser- 
yant, who had been sent in search of him 
by Lady Scamper, to announce that a 
courier had arrived from England, with 
letters, demanding his immediate presence. 

He and Lady Scamper were on their 
route to England in two hours after; the 
letters he had received, having informed 
him of the dangerous illness of an uncle, 
whose heir he expected to be, and who re- 
quired his immediate return. The conse- 
quence was, that poor Lady Emily re- 
mained undeceived, in her belief that Lord 
Heatherfield was now the husband of Lady 
Walmer, as Lord Scamper had only time 
to write a few hasty lines to inform Lord 
Vavasour of his sudden departure for Lon- 
don, and omitted to name Heatherfield. 

In a few days from this period. Lady 
Emily became so much worse in health, 
that the medical men whom her father 
consulted, advised her being taken to Italy, 
by slow journeys; an advice which the 
anxiouH parents were most desirous to 
adopt, but which she intreated them to 
postpone, until her dear friend Ceciie was 
quite recovered. 

At length, obtaining the welcome intel- 
ligence that the physicians of Mademoi- 
selle de Bethane having pronounced her 
to be convalescent, no longer objected to 
her receiving her friends, she hastened to 
the Faubourg St. Germain; where the two 
amiable girls wept tears of pleasure, at 
once more meeting and pouring their griefs 
into each other^s breasts. How much had 
tliey to communicate, and with what a 
true sympathy did either listen to the 
chagrin of her friend! Their sorrows 
seemed to be a new bond of attachment be- 
tween them; and they reflected with deep 
regrret on their approaching separation. 

liddy Emily was soon made acquainted 
with Auguste, and learned to appreciate 
his many estimable qualities, while he 
was 80 charmed with her gentleness and 
good sense, that he was never more happy 
than when forming a trio in the boudoir of 
his sister, duriug the long visits of Lady 
Emily. 

The Comte de Bethune beheld unmoved 
the ravages which anxiety and suspense 
were producing on the health and spirits 
of his amiable daughter. Wis obtuseness 
prevented him from being able to judge of 
the intensity of her feelings; and he allowed 
her to pine away from day to day in a state 



of mind, which, had he been aware of it* 
even he, cold-hearted as he was, might 
have pitied, enough to have induced him 
to utter the few words which would have 
explained all the secret of her lover*8 
absence, and silence. But in his stolid 
blindness, and all engrossing egotism, he 
even congratulated himself on the success 
of his plan for separating the lovers, and 
scarcely regretted the wound which had 
given his son so much suflTering, since its 
result had been to break oflT the proposed 
union, that was so hateful to him. There 
were moments, when, as Auguste de Be« 
thune marked the pale cheek and clouded 
brow of his sister, his indignation became 
excited against Desbrow, and his proud 
heart panted to avenge the slight which 
he imagined had been offered to her; but 
she socontinually assured him of the ioipos* 
sibility of her affianced husband's acting 
ill, that he suffered his anger to be sub- 
dued by her reasoning, ana awaited with 
outward calm, but internal impatience, the 
developement of De8brow*8 mysterious 
absence and silence. 

The Comte de Bethune still continued 
to give way to his gourmand propensities, 
and after dinners, more suited to his epicu- 
rean palate than to a stomach weakened by 
intemperate indulgence, he would retire to 
his chamber, and, in a luxurious siesta, pass 
an hour previous to commencing his even- 
ing visit of condolence to his friend, the 
Duchesse de Montcalm, who, by the re- 
cent revolution, found her salons deprived 
of most of her accustomed visitors. It was 
after a more than usually recherche repast, 
to which he had done ample justice, that 
having been somewhat more than an hour 
asleep, his valet de chamhre entered to an- 
nounce that his carriage was at the door; 
and on approaching his master, discovered 
that his slumber was that of death. Medi- 
cal advice was called in, but the vital 
spark was extinct; and the remains of him, 
who had never felt but for self, were be- 
dewed with the tears of two affectionate 
children, who, in spite of his errors, mourn- 
ed him as if he had constituted their hap- 
piness, instead of having never considered 
that of any human being, save his own. 

A will was found in the deceased 
Comte^s ecritoire, in which the most mi- 
nute directions for his interment were de- 
tailed, and strict injunctions given that it 
should be graced with all the pomp and 
ceri -mony befitting his rank. Yet, at the 
period when this will was made, some four 
or five years prior to his death, his fortune 
was so 1 limited as barely to allow him to 
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leave a scanty pittance to his children; for 
he had, with that en^ossing selfishness 
which characterised him, snnii the greater 
part of the sum, he had received as an indem- 
nity, in an annuity for his life; his funeral 
expenses, therefore, were to have been de- 
ducted from the miserable portions allotted 
to his children. Thus did the egotist ex- 
hibit even to the last, his two ruling pas- 
sions—selfishness and vanity. 

It was now, that Cecils felt the inesti- 
mable value of her brother; he soothed 
and comforted her, attended to all her wish- 
es, as if his sole object in life was to fulfil 
them, and watch over her happiness. 

When the funeral had taken place, and 
all the necessary changes been made in the 
domestic establishment, it occurred to Au- 
gusts, that nothing could be so conducive 
to the recovery of his sister*s health, and 
peace of mind, as to accompany Lady 
jBmily Vavasour to Italy. 

The proposal was readily agreed to by 
Cecile, who, independent of the desire of 
enjoying the' society of her friend, was 
anxious to remove her brother, whose im- 
petuositv she dreaded, from the possibility 
of meeting Desbrow, until his unaccount- 
able absence and silence should ha?e been 
satisfactorily explained. That it would 
be, she never allowed herself to doubt, for 
the purity nnd sincerity of her own attach- 
ment permitted her not to suspect his, 
though, to all others, his apparent forget- 
fulness of her might warrant suspicion. 

Lord and Lady Vavasour were scarcely 
less gratified than their daughter, by the 
prospect of Cecile and her brother accom- 
panying them to Italy; and it was conse- 
quently settled that they should depart the 
same day, and make their tour together. 
To the repeated hints of Madame de la 
Rue, of the desire she had felt for years to 
Bee Italy, Cecile turned a deaf ear, but con- 
soled her by a liberal present, and a new 
collar for Bijou, which last delicate mark 
of attention was received with nearly as 
much gratitude as the more solid proof 
of Cecile's generosity. The Duchess de 
Montcalm highly disapproved of the in- 
tended departure for Italy, and appeared 
no less surprised than mortified that her 
disapprobation seemed to make no change 
in their plans. She even observed, in 
pointed terms, on the want of respect it 
evinced towards the memory of her dear 
departed friend, their father; and comment- 
ed on the manque de convenances of Made- 
moiselle de Bethune*8 travelling with her 
brother, without the protection of a dame 
dt eompagnU to ehaperone her* To xiu- 



guste's observation, that Lady Vavaaoor's 
presence obviated the necessity of any 
other chaperon^ she replied, ** Pas du toutf 
Lady Vavasour being English coold not 
discharge the various duties of a ehapenm 
to a young French lady, the usages of the 
two countries being wholly different. She« 
therefore, advised that they should take 
with them Madame de la Rue, who she 
was sure would net object to go.^' 

This counsel was not without a motive, 
for the Duchess very much dreaded Ma- 
dame de la Rue's coming back as a fixture 
to her old apartment in the Hotel de Mont- 
calm. But her advice had no longer any 
weight in the family de Bethune, and the 
never was so sincere in her regret for the 
death of its head, as when she discovered 
that it deprived her of the power of govern- 
ing Cecile, and of interfering in her move- 
ments. She was scarcely civil when the 
sister and brother bade her farewell, and 
they were most philosophically indifferent 
to her feelings on the subject. 

Cecile consulted Lord Vavasour as to 
the mode of having a deed of settlement 
drawn to insure her brother the half of her 
fortune during her life, and the reversion 
of the whole at her decease. Nor would 
she leave Paris until this deed was execu- 
ted, though she took care to conceal her 
intention from Augusts until it was regu- 
larly carried into effect. She had much 
difficulty in persuading this generous and 
high-spirited young man to accept her gift; 
and it was not until she had appeared deep- 
ly wounded by his reluctance, and affected 
to view it as a proof of his want of affection 
for her, that he consented. This removed 
a load of anxiety from her mind, and she 
now entered into the preparations for her 
departure from Paris, with a lighter heart, 
though still oppressed with grief for her 
recent loss, and anxiety about Desbrow. 

The grief which the sensitive Cecile ex- 
perienced for the death of her father, was 
mingled with, or perhaps wholly composed 
of, lemorse for not having sufficiently loved 
or valued him during lite. Now that he 
was no longer before her, to disgust by htg 
selfishness, or to fnnt/yfr her by his absurd 
nfitional prejudices, she forgot that either 
had been his prevailing characteristic; and 
gave him credit for qualities, for his pos- 
session of which she drew more largely on 
her imagination than on her memory. She 
wept for the father she could have loved 
and respected, rather than for him, whose 
errors had embittered the brief period they 
had passed together; and her gentle nature 
lent to his memory a brighter hue, than her 
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ezperienee had eyer been able to give to his 
actual existence. 

Auf^uete had sent in his resiprnation, be- 
ingr determined' no longer to serre in an 
army, which, like the old Pretorian guard, 
was ready to assist the most powerful can- 
didate for the crown; and to transfer its 
mllegiance from one so?ereign to another, 
with the same facility with which it could 
change its uniform. The imperial eagle, 
the snowy lily, or the tri-colored ensign, 
were all the same to them; but, as he could 
not acquire their Protean Qualities, he left 
them for ever, having certain old fashioned 
notions, ycleped principles, which heconld 
not desert, but which the boasted march of 
intellect bad taught so many of his contem- 
poraries to forget or disdain. An oath with 
him was a sacred thing, and the one of ser- 
vice he had made to Charles the Tenth, he 
could only transfer to his legitimate suc- 
cessor. 

Much as he loved France, he was not 
sorry to leave it at the present moment, 
when the people, intoxicated with the tri- 
umph they had gained, thought more of 
displaying than of using it soberly, to 
secure to themselves those rights, in the 
hope of obtaining which they had upset 
one monarchy, and erected another. Young 
and inexperienced as was the Comte de 
Bethune, he saw enough to make him 
tremble for the happiness of his country, 
when that happiness depended on the will 
of the fickle multitude, who so easily can 
be made the engine of the ambitious and 
designing. And he prophesied that Louis 
Philippe would with impunity attack that 
liberty which Charles the Tenth lost his 
crown for merely attempting to infringe. 

It was on a fine day, in the early part 
of Aagnst, that two tra?e]ling carriages, 
containing the family of Lora Vavasour, 
and the De Bethunes, (Augusts and Ce- 
cile,) left Paris for Switzerland on their 
route to Italy. Though th^ roses of health 
uo longer bloomed on the cheeks of our 
heroines, ihey still offered two as exqui- 
site specimens of beauty as could be seen; 
and left nought to the beholder to desire; 
except that a little more red, might mingle 
with the almost snowy paleness of their 
complexions, and that smiles would show 
more frequently the dimples that were 
wont in other days to play round their 
lips. 
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CHAPTER XLII. 

It n'y a que les montagnes qni ne w reneontmt 

Jamais.** 



When Lord Heatherfield left Lord 
Scamper, he again betook him to a search 
after his friend Desbrow, and was return- 
ing to his hotel fatigued and disheartened, 
at not being able to hear any tidings of 
him, when his voiture de remise broke 
down, and he was precipitated with such 
force against the step^that he sprained hit 
ankle. On arriving at his hotel it was found 
to be so swollen and inflamed, that thesni^ 
geon who had been summoned to examine 
it, ordered him not to leave his bed, except 
for a sofa, until the swelling and inflam- 
mation had subsided. Never could a sen« 
tence of confinement have been so irksome 
to him as at this moment! when within a 
short distance of her who occupied all his 
thoughts, and Into whose presence he 
hoped soon to have been admitted. He 
tried to walk when the surgeon had left 
him, but found every attempt at motion 
brought on snch aeote pain, that nothing 
was lef\ him but to submit to be a prisoner 
for some days. 

He looked forward with anxious impa- 
tience to seeing Lord Scamper, and to 
hearing how Lord and Lady Vavasour and 
their charming daughter had received the 
intelligence that he was at Paris, and free, 
and that Lady Walmer was married to 
another. Every step that approached his 
door during the first two days must be, he 
thought, that of Lord Scamper; but when 
the third day passed by, without his making 
his appearance, Lord Heatherfield, unable 
any longer to support his anxiety, des- 
patched a note to his hotel, to apprise him 
of his accident, and to request to see him 
as soon as possible. To his inexpressible 
disappointment, the note was bronght 
back, with the intelligence that Lord 
Scamper had set off suddenly for England, 
three days before; and here ended all bis 
hopes of receiving any intelligence through 
him. 

Three tedious weeks had rolled away, 
ere Lord Heatherfield was able to walk, 
even with the assistance of a cane; but 
the moment he could move, his first visit 
was to the British embassy, where, to his 
unspeakable surprise, he learnt that Mr. 
Desbrcw had obtained a passport for Italy 
two days before, and had left Paris. He 
ascertained the hotel where his friend had 
resided, and proceeded there immediately, 
to gain intelligence respecting him. Tb« 
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master of the hotel was absent, and all he 
could learn was, that Mr. Desbrow had 
been there for some weeks, confined 
to his bed by severe indisposition, and 
had set out for Italy two days before, to 
travt 1 by easy journeys, as he was still 
too weak to bear the fatigue of quick 
posting. 

Lord Heatherfield determined immedi- 
ately on pursuing him; and having pro- 
cured his passport, was on the route early 
the next morning, resolved to travel with 
all speed until he could overtake his friend. 
The evening before his departure, he read 
in a French paper the account of the mar- 
riage of Lady Walmer at Florence, with 
Prince Romano. This confirmation of 
Lord Scamper's news was a balm to his 
heart, and cheered his spirits so much 
thai he could not resist again forming an- 
ticipations of happiness. He sent to the 
hotel to inquire if Lord Vavasour and fa- 
mily were still there; not that he dared, 
uncalled, present himself before them, but 
that he wished to know something of their 
movements before he departed: but his 
messenger returned with the intelligence, 
that the family had left Paris that day, 
and as it was not stated where they had 
gone to, Lord Heatherfield concluded that 
they had returned to England, and so left 
Paris with less regret, now that it no 
longer conuined his beloved Emily. 

He travelled the whole of the day and 
night that followed his departure from 
Paris, and arrived the next morning at 

, where be ordered breakfast. While 

it was being prepared, he sat near a win- 
dow looking into a garden belonging to 
the auberge, and his attention was drawn 
to a lady and gentiemao who were walking 
there. The gentleman gave his arm to the 
lady, and s«ienied anxiously attending to 
what she was saying. The singular beauty 
of the man struck him, and something in 
the air of the lady, who, though wrapped 
in a pelisse, still showed a certain grace 
and elegance in her motions that seemed 
familiar to him, rivetted his attention ; 
when, as they drew near to the open win- 
dow, the well known tones of Lady Emily 
Vavasour's voice struck on his ear. At 
that moment, the waiter entered with his 
breakfast, and Lord Heatherfield, quickly 
and nervously pointing to the lady and 
gentleman in the garden, demanded who 
Uiey were. 

The waiter replied, that he had forgotten 
their names, but that they were English, 
had arrived the night before, and were go- 
ing ou in an hour; and added, with that 



archness peculiar to French waiters, "Mon- 
sieurle Mari," pointing to Auguste, **had 
not badly chosen, for madame was one of 
the handsomest ladies he had ever seen, 
though a little suffering;" the possible 
cause of which he playfully touched upoo« 
and for which Lord Heatherfield felt at 
the moment as if he could have annihilated 
him, though he doubted not the truth of at 
least a part of his statement. That Emily 
could be there alone, with any man who 
was not her husband, he deemed impoMf? 
ble; and that she was there — alas ! his eyes 
bore witnerts, for he had seen her fare m 
well as heard her yoice. In the agitation 
which this painful discovery occasioned, it 
never occurred to him to ask whether mon- 
sieur and madame had any companions on 
their journey — no, he had seen them alone, 
and therefore, if the disturbance of his mind 
enabled him to form any reflection what- 
ever, he concluded they were travelling 
alone. His breakfast, consequently, was 
sent away untouched — post-horses were 
ordered out forthwith, and he threw him- 
self into his carriage in a state of anguish 
that might have excited pity even in an 
enemy. Had he waited only five minutes 
longer, he woul^have seen Lord and Lady 
Vayasour, with ffademoiselle de Bethune« 
join Lady Emily and her companion, for 
they had seated themselves on a bench at 
the' far end of the garden, while Augusta 
gave his arm to Lady Emily to continue 
her walk. Had Lord Heaiherfield's an- 
cient valet de chambre been with him, he 
would have nrobably been recognised by 
some of Lord Vavasour's servants, and so 
would have learned the moyements of the 
family; but he had left his master in Eng- 
land, and the servants who now compost 
the suite of his lordship were all foreigners, 
who knew nothing of the Vavasour family, 
and nearly as little of that of their present 
lord, their knowledge being confined to the 
fact that he was un Afd'jrd Anglais tr^ 
riehe, and that he was called ** Milord 
Haihenfeldt," which was the nearest as- 
similation to his title that their stubborn 
organsof speech could attain. But names 
have little weight with foreign servants, 
who seem to be of the gentle Juliet's 
opinion, when she asked, ** Whai*8 in s 
namel" — It is the purse and not the cog- 
nomen of their employer, that interests 
them; and as long as they can draw on tlie 
one, they cnre little for the otht'r. 

Lord Heatherfield overtook his friend 
Desbrow the night of the third day of his 
journey, and was shocked to witness the 
ravages that illness had produced on his 
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frame. He was soareely to be reeognised, 
and was still so weak that Heatherfield 
felt seriouslj alarmed for his final reco- 
very. 

The meeting between the friends was 
most affectionate. Heatherfield reproached 
Desbrow for not having immediately in- 
formed him of his change of projects, and 
of his illness. 

*' Coald yoa haTO donbted,'* said he, 
*' of my coming to yoa immediately, and 
accompanying yoa, as 1 now intend to do, 
wherever yoa go, until year health is re- 
stored V 

"My illness," replied Desbrow, "at- 
tacked me the day after my luckless, fatal 
arrival at Paris;'* and here he shuddered 
involuntarly. "The moment I could leave 
that wretched place I set out, and though 
I wished to have yoa with me, you can 
imagine why I also wished to keep you 
from Italy." 

" Congratulate me, my friend," said 
Heatherfield, " for no longer does any rea- 
son exist why I should shnn Italy. Lady 
Walmer is married to an Italian prince." 

"I am, indeed, delighted to hear it,** 
•aid Desbrow, and a faint smile flitted over 
bis pale countenance, as he recollected his 
own prediction of that Lady's forming an- 
other attaehment; "then, now, my dear 
friend, there can be no obstacle to your 
marriage with Lady Emily." 

"Name it not," replied Heatherfield, 
changing eoantenance, " alas ! that now 
can nsTsr be, for she is the wife of another. 
I saw them yesterday, she was leaning 
fondly on his arm, Jost as she need once 
to lean on mine, and pouring into his en- 
raptured ears the delicious tones of that 
musical voice, which I have so often re. 
ealled to memory in the silence of night. 
I Questioned a servant at the hotel where I 
beheld them, pointing to them as they 
walked in the garden, beautiful as oar first 
parents ere they had known sin, while I 
felt almost as envious as the serpent that 
tempted Eve. The man remembered not 
their names; they had arrived only the 
night before, and were to pursue their jour- 
ney immediately; but he jested on the good 
taste of Monsieur le Mari, and on the pro- 
bable cause of the delicacy of health of 
madame; and Mm, to m«, Desbrow — to me 
who would have given worlds to be in that 
husband's place !" 

" But, surely, yoa would have heard 
something of their marriage at Paris," said 
Desbrow; »* the position and rank of the 
parties must have led to its being a topic of 
diaconrse 1** 



"I was confined to my ebamber by m 
sprained ankle daring three weeks," re- 
plied Lord Heatherfield; " I saw no one, 
except a French surgeon, and heard no- 
thing. The night before I left, I sent to 
the hotel, where they had been staying, and 
there, my servant learned that they had 
quitted Pans. It it now clear that Lord 
and Lady Vavasour returned to England, 
and that Lady Emily and her husband are 
on their route to Italy. Let us not recar 
to them again, my dear Desbrow, it unmans 
me; for you know not, / did not myself 
know, how I loved her, until I had lost her 
for ever, and at the period too, when I 
thought Lady Walmer s marriage had re- 
moved every obstacle to my again seeking 
her hand." 

" All this appears so strange and onae- 
countable," said Desbrow, after a momentt 
pause, " that I cannot help thinking that 
some misconception exists. Lady Emily, 
from all that I have heard of her by one 
who knows her well, would not be likely 
to transfer her aflfections to another so soon 
after they had been placed on you; nor 
would she bestow her hand without them." 

"Alas! my dear friend, 1 cannot, dare 
not, cheat myself into hope on this subject 
— let us drop it." 

" But you — what has broken off yonr 
marriage with Mademoiselle de Bfthunet 
She was very ill at Paris when 1 called 
at the hotel of her father to inquire af\er 
you." 

"Ill did you say?" asked Desbrow. 
"This intelligenoe alone was wanted to 
complete my unhappiness. But, how 
could it be otherwise, af\er such a blow — 
such a blow that at once destroyed her 
happiness and mine! Do not question me 
further at present, my dear friend, one 
day, you shall know all; but now, I dare 
not enter on the subject. All I can tell 
you is, that Cecils is dearer to me than 
life, but that a dreadful circumstance has 
occurred by which we are separated for 
ever." 

The friends pursued Xhmr route in the 
same carriage, and having remained a few 
days at Dijon, they did not again encoun- 
ter the party of Lord Vavasour, who had 
taken another route. 

The sympathy rhat existed between 
Lord Heaiherfield and Desbrow rendered 
them still dearer, and more necessary than 
ever to eich other. They mutually tried 
to turn their attention from the painful sub- 
jects which had lately so embittered their 
lives, and by the time they had reached 
the lake of Como, where tkey intended 
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•ojourninf^ for a few weeks, they had re- 
gained some portion of their former com- 
posure, though their secret griefs still 
rankled at their hearts. The health of 
Desbrow became better, and though Lord 
Heatherfield was still a little lame, he 
could walk without pain, and, supported 
by the arm of his friend, would ramble 
round the beautiful environs of Como. 



CHAFFER XLIII. 

*' Le monde m^prise affez g^n^ralement ne qui 
rampe effiray^ devant lui. Souvent ce qui le 
brave, il Tabaout." 

It is longr since we have reverted to the 
ci-devant Lady Walmer, whom we left at 
Florence, where she stayed but a few 
days, as the quantity of English there, and 
their peculiar mode of staring at her and 
her party, led her to think that it would 
be wise to abri'lge the period of her so- 
journ in their vicinity. The Princess Bar- 
perini had remarked more than once, that 
it was strange her eara arnica did not meet 
any friends among the crowds of her com- 
patriots whom they encountered every 
day; and had several times commented on 
the rude habit of staring which the Eng- 
lish had lately adopted. Every remark 
of this kind brought the color to the 
cheeks of the bride, and she endured 
pangs of humiliated pride, known only to 
the proud but guilty mind — which, con- 
scious of meriting reprobation, shrinks 
from its infliction, and receives with an- 
|rer, iuHtead of penitence, the punishment 
Induced by mi<<conduct. There were many 
noble families at Florence with whom the 
Princes* Romano had formerly been on 
habits of close intimacy; they now point- 
edly avoided her, or else stared at her, 
with glances in which curiosity or con- 
tempt were more evident than good-will. 
Not a single incident of this kind escaped 
the observation of this unfortunate wo- 
man; she seemed to be endued with an 
intuitive prescience on such occasions, and 
never saw a group of English without a 
heightened color, and increased pulsation 
of the heart. She grieved for the conge- 
quencea of her misconduct, but not for the 
misconduct; hence she resented as injuries 
the sense manift>sted of it by her former 
acquaintances, and calling up pride to her 
aid, she returned their glances with 
haughty looks of contempt, which only 
•erved to render thern still more ill-dispos- 
ad towardt her. The few days she had 



passed at Florence — the bridal days— 
which in general are considered among 
the briuhiest in woman's life, had been 
days of bitterness to the Princess Ro- 
mano. And though she endeavored to 
cdnceal what was passing in her breast 
from those around her, and even to assume 
a cheerfulness she was far from feeling, 
the effects of the mortification hourly in- 
flicted on her were but too visible in her 
manner. She became abstracted, impa- 
tient, and peevish by turns, and the Prin» 
cess Barberini ob-served to her husband, 
that the poor Prince Romano had dearly 
earned the immense fortune of his wife, 
by being condemned to submit to her ca- 
pricious temper. 

The bridegroom was not slow at dis- 
covering that his bride was far from being 
the amiable person he had belieyfd her to 
be. Still her personal beauty, which had 
the gloss of novelty to recommend it, ex- 
cited his admiration, and her fortune, which 
was the principal point of attraction to 
him, consoled him for the defects Jn her 
temper, which were hut too apparent. The 
want of solid mental acquirements in her 
companions, which had hitherto escaped 
her attention, now that she was thrown for 
some days wholly into their society, stmck 
her with astonishment. They knew no- 
thing of the history of their own country, 
and in accompanying her to view the 
many interesting objects that Florence 
contains, seemed more surprised than 
gratified at the extent of her knowledge of 
the different events, which gave additional 
interest to the spots where they occurred, 
and which she referred to on gazing on 
them. The frivolity of her ill-educated, 
but well-bred husband, disgusted her; and, 
when she was descanting on the munifi- 
cence of the Medici, while admiring the 
treasures of art they had collected, or ex- 
amining with the eye of a connoisseur 
some exquisite hijou from the hand of 
Benvenuto Cellini, he would refer with 
infinite cnefinn to some modern trinket that 
he had seen at a jeweller's, or talk^n- 
comiastically of a picture so bad as scarce- 
ly even to be worthy of reprobation. 

In a day or two afW their return to 
Milan, ere yet the new-made wife had en- 
joyed the display of her bridal pomp, the 
Priiice demanded her attention while he 
laid before her an expose of the dilapidated 
Slate of his finances. He detailed the ad- 
vantage to be acquired by liberating cer- 
tain estates, whose revenues at present 
had passed into the greedy hands of usur- 
ers, or the scarcely less grasping ones of 
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nominal friends. **A hundred thousand 

Sounds would," he coolly added, **free 
im from some of the most urgent and 
clamorous of his creditors, and give a con- 
siderable addition to his income, by re- 
deeming a portion of his estates from the 
mortgages which at present were devour- 
ing them. As for the rest of his creditors, 
they would probably consent to wait, if 
his eara arnica (kissin? his wife*8 hand) 
i¥ould assign a part of her income for their 
liquidation.'^ 

The Princess heard him in silence; 
for surprise, in the first moment, and an- 
l^r, in the second, deprived her of utter- 
ance. She saw that she had married a 
ruined man, and the conviction that he had 
wedded her for her fortune burst upon her 
with fearful force. Her anger got the 
mastery of her prudence, and she vented 
reproaches, '* not loud but deep,'* which 
proved to her husband that to his reputed 
fortune, and not to her affection, as his 
Tanity had led him to believe, did he owe 
the honor of her hand. She told him, 
with more of malicious triumph than fe- 
minine sympathy in her manner, that her 
whole fortune consisted of but four thou- 
sand a year, which would expire with her, 
and that this sum was barely sufficient to 
enable her to live in the style to which 
she had been accustomed. 

** I admit this," said the Prince, **but 
am I to conclude that you will make no 
sacrifice whatever to redeem my honor 1 
I have play debts to many of my fi lends — 
to the Prince Barberini, for instance, I owe 
a considerable sum, which he expects to 
receive immediately. The fame of vour 
immense wealth, which was as little 
doubted by my friends as by myself, has 
led all my creditors to calculate on pay- 
ment as soon as we were married. If they 
are disappointed, dishonor and a prison 
await me; from both, you may yet save 
me, by signing certain papers. Think of 
the triumph to our enemies — and your 
beauty has raised up a host — to see us, 
ere yet we have dazzled them by our nup- 
tial splendor, disgraced and humiliated. 
You see the preparations I have made, 
that you might take that place at the head 
of the society at Milan, to which your 
charms, and my station entitle you; will 
you, can you, allow all these magnificent 
preparations to be useless 1 nay, to serve 
as marks of our disgrace, when, by merely 
sighing soore papers, all may be saved 1 1 
am heir to my uncle, the Prince Cesarini; 
he is old and infirm, and his fortune must 
•000 be mine, so that i caa then redeem 



your name, by paying the debts for which 
you will now sign it, and I shall owe my 
happiness to you." 

The intreaties of her husband, and (but, 
alas! that we should be obliged to avow, 
it,) the temptations of vanity, still more 
than his intreaties, induced the weak- 
minded Princess Romano to sign all the 
papers he presented to her. She looked 
around, and, in imagination, saw the splen* 
did salons, newly and magnificently deco- 
rated to do honor to her, and in which she 
was to receive the homage of all the eHte 
of the Milanese society. No, she could 
not resist the temptation of shining once 
more, though her reason whimpered her, 
that her brilliancy must soon be eclipsed 
by poverty and ruin. In spite, however, 
of her conviction, this unprincipled woman 
for the gratification of her vanity, sacri- 
ficed not only her fortune, but ultimately 
her personal freedom — sacrifices, which 
affection would never have led her to 
make. 

And now, all was gaiety and splendor 
in the Palazzo Romano. All the noble 
Milanese families, with the greater part of 
whom the Prince was nearly connected, 
flocked around his bride; costly wedding 
presents were showered on her with a pro- 
fusion that indicated the donor's belief of 
her power of re-paying them by gifts of 
far higher price. 

Balls, fetes, and banquets, of almost 
regal splendor, were given in succession, 
by the new-married couple; and, in a few 
weeks, the Princess Romano found herself 
the acknowledged leader of fashionable 
society at Milan. She was consulted and 
appealed to by all, on matters of etiquette: 
her look was a fiat, and her word a law. 
Nor did she bear her honors meekly. No, 
she must remodel the society — she must 
establish the same exclusive system which 
has been so judiciously adopted in Lon- 
don, and whose effects on society have 
been to destroy that which it was meant 
to improve. Her zeal was as indefatiga- 
ble as it was ill Judged, and subjected so 
many persons to vexatious and petty hu- 
miliations, that it raised up a host of ene- 
mies, for her who had so much oocasion 
to cultivate friends. She subverted the 
whole machine of society, which had 
hitherto moved so smoothly, because ine- 
qualities were unknown; and the unsophis- 
ticated Milanese could not understand, 
why lines of demarcation were now to be 
dri(^%'n, excluding many of those who had 
hitherto formed but one circle. In vain 
they referred to theii ancient descent, ma> 
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lia^s, and intermarriaffeB, through gene- 
rations of noble blood; they were pro- 
nounced by the Princess to be bores, (or 
to have mauvaU /on,) and consequently to 
be unfit for theexclusiye circle she wished 
to forin. Heart-burnings, jealousies, and 
quarrels, followed the innovations of the 
female dictator, each day rendering her 
more unpopular, and widening the breach 
between her and the persons she had ex- 
cluded. Her husband, who was a good- 
natured, though unthinking man, endea- 
vored to point out to her the evils of the 
course she was pursuing; but, like all 
weak people, she was pertinaciously at- 
tached to her own opinions, and refused 
to listen to his representations. 

The friends and connections of man^ of 
those whom the Princess had made pariohs 
in her circle, were amongst the creditors 
of her husband, and certain of the bills 
she had signed fell into the hands of those 
who had angry feelings towards her. For 
some time, they forbore, from a lingering 
sentiment of good will towards the Prince, 
to take advantage of the power of reveng- 
ing the slights put upon them by his wife; 
while the vain and heartless woman un- 
thinkingly pursued her reckless career of 
insolence and extravagance, their patience 
and intentions of forbearance daily dimi- 
nished. So few English came to Milan, 
that having hitherto escaped any disagree- 
able contact with them, she had now 
ceased to think of her compatriots with 
dread, and imagined that her despotic em- 
pire at Milan was too firmly established 
to admit of their being able to shake it. 

The husband, as thoughtless and unprin- 
cipled as his wife, had contracted fresh 
debts, and by misrepresentations relative 
to her fortune, had gained temporary cre- 
dit, which only added to the diflicuUies 
with which he had been embarrassed pre- 
viously to his marriage, and which now 
were overwhelming him by the accumula- 
tion of principal and interest. The trades- 
people furnished his palazzo with all the 
necessaries and luxuries he required, taking 
care to charge in proportion to the risk of 
payment, — a system quite as well under- 
■tood, by that class, at the other side of 
the Alps, as in more civilised London: 
and his numerous establishment, not being 
io the habit x>f receiving their washes, 
thought themselves entitled to commit as 
much waste as tbey could as a set-off 
against the sums due to them, — not that 
they were willing to forego even the least 

I^art of their claims: on the contrary, they 
oudly and frequeotly reiterated them to 



the secretary and major-domo of his excel- 
lency the Prince, which reiterations only 
drew forth sundry shrugs of the shoulderSf 
turnings up of the eyes, and ehe voUtt^ non 
ubiamo una denari, from these respectable 
personages, who, having amassed a eon- 
siderable sum by their rapacious extortions 
on the purse of their prodigal master, were 
careless of the fate of him they had plun- 
dered. Each domestic under the plea of 
not being paid, brought his wife and chil- 
dren to the palazzo, where they fared 
sumptuously, and thanklessly, at the ex- 
pense of its improvident master, whose 
establishment was, by this means, in- 
creased threefold; so that his princely 
revenues, had they been still at his com- 
mand free and unincumbered, would not 
have suflSced to defray the ruinous extra- 
vagance practised beneath his roof. Not 
only were the families of his menials 
maintained at his expense, but their friends 
and acquaintances, and the friends of their 
friends, were every day feasted in the Par 
lazzo Romano; while these very plunder^ 
ers who were thus ruinously expending 
thousands, severely commented on every 
new purchase made by the Prince and 
Princess, as unpardonable acts of extrava- 
gance. There was not a single domestle 
in their suite who felt either respect or 
gratitude towards them; yet both were 
kind and easy to their servants, who look^ 
ed on their culpable indulgence without 
thanks, while they resented even the ap- 
pearance of severity with murmur and 
reproaches. Such was the establishment 
of the Prince Romano, and the ill -ordered 
home of her, who a year before, was mis- 
tress of one of the best regulated houses ia 
England. 



CHAPTER XLIV. 

And i« it thus we meet in a stranfe land 7 

We, who were once the world unto each other? 

What, not a word of greetins ? 

Our hearts convernc, although .>ur lips are silent ; 

Or why this deep emotion that 1 feel. 

Or that deep blush that dyes thy pallid cheek? 

The friends highly enjoyed their sefour 
at Como, and passed many an hour on its 
beautiful lake, and in examining its ro^ 
mantic environs. Often did they pause 
to look on the ruins of the Castle Bara- 
dello, whence, in the year 1277, Sforaa 
had the barbarity to suspend a cage, in 
which he imprisoned his conquered foe» 
the celebrated Torriani, who, exposed to 
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mil the inclemency of each a stormy re* 
ffion, perished while gazing on those 
beaatifui and vast donvains, of which he 
had once been the proud master. Nor did 
they forget, that in this lovely spot, which 
seems as if only formed to soften the 
heart of man by displaying the works of 
his Creator in their most beautiful aspect, 
superstition and bigotry had marked their 
fearful reign; and their terrific engine, the 
inquisition, had here sacrificed hundreds 
of fictims to its vensreance. 

After Lord Heatherfield, and his friend 
Desbrow, had passed a month at Como, 
they decided on going to Milan; and the 
day previous to their departure, Heather- 
fiejd having letters to write, Desbrow 
strolled along by the borders of the beau- 
tiful lake, and, tempted by the fineness of 
the day, entered a boat, and was rowed by 
his barcaroli on its glassy bosom. The 
awning and curtains were drawn to ex- 
clude the sun; and he amused himself with 
a book, while he reclined on the cushions. 
The splashing of oars passing close to his 
boat attracted his attention— but how did 
it become ri vetted when he heard a voice, 
whose tones thrilled to his Tery heart, ut- 
tering words of tenderness to some one ! 
He partially drew aside the curtain and 
beheld Cecile— -his Cecile — supported by 
the arm of another, and that other, one of 
the handsomest young men he had ever 
seen. He sank back on the seat, almost 
overcome, by the intensity of his emotions. 
Rage, jealousy, and love strove for the 
mastery in his agitated breast. Had she 
then so soon, so very soon, forgotten him ? 
^-and could she wed another so shortly 
aAer the death of her brother 1 And yet, 
that she nras married, admitted not of a 
doubt — how otherwise could she be alone 
with the handsome man he saw, or utter 
the words of tenderness he beard her ad- 
dress to him ? It was all but too clear, 
she was the wife of another ! and he was 
miserable. He ordered the boatman to re- 
tarn home, and entered the house a prey 
to the most violent emotions. 

He sought Heatherfield, and related 
what he had seen, intreating him to fix 
their departure for an early nour of the 
morrow, as he dreaded the possibility of 
again meeting her who had never ceased 
to occupy all his thoughts. Lord Hea- 
therfield could offer him no consolation, 
becaase, he believed that the presence of 
Cecile with a handsome stranger proved 
that she was married. 

And now, for the first time, did Des- 
brow sequaint him with the dreadful 
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catastrophe at Paris, and the letter from 
the father of Cecile. He was both shocked 
and grieved at the melancholy tale; and if 
he could not dispel the wretchedness of 
his friend, he at least soothed it by his 
sympathy. 

They set off for Milan at an early hour 
the next morning, happy to escape the 
chance of another interview with her, to 
whom the thoughts of Desbrow reverted 
with a frequency and a bitterness known 
only to those, who, having tried to banish 
one prevalent idea from the mind, have 
found it recur still more pertinaciously, in 
spite of every effort. The similarity of 
the position of both friends, each suppos- 
ing the object of his affection to have 
become the wife of a stranger, united them 
still more strongly. Sincere and mutual 
was the sympathy, abstraction, and me- 
lancholy then excited, and neither of them 
was gene by the presence of the other, 
from the consciousness of the congeniality 
of their feelings. 

They had not been two days in Milan, 
when they met the English minister from 
Naples, who had only arrived the day be- 
fore, on his route to England, and meant 
to stop a few days. He requested them 
to accompany him that evening to a ioirie 
given by the Princess Boromeo; and 
promised them so much, that though little 
inclined to gaiety, ttiey at length consent- 
ed. He called for them at the hour fixed; 
and having presented them in due form to 
the mistress of the Palazzo Boromeo, he 
led them through the superb suite of apart- 
ments, hun^ with some of the many chef- 
d*<£uvres ot art, which render Italy a land 
of attraction tp all who know how to ap- 
preciate the pictures and statues with 
which it abounds. 

Lord Heatherfield stopped in one of the 
rooms to admire an exquisite group by 
Canovo, while his friend paused before a 
Titian, whose warm and beautiful color- 
ing delighted him. While Lord Heather- 
field was admiring the ^roup,some person 
behind him was pointing out its perfee- 
tions to. another: the remarks dispiuiiA 
such a knowledge and love of art, fipli' 
involuntdrily, he turned round to look at 
the judicious critic, and his eyes encoun- 
tered those of the Lady Emily Vavasour, 
while in her companion he recognised the 
handsome man who had been pointed out 
to him, as her husband, by the w^aiter at 

• Rapid as was the glance he cast at 

her, he saw the color mount to her very 
temples. He moved <)uickly away, and 
left the palauo« desiring his kquaU tfi 
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place to inform Mr. Desbrow, that he had 
gone home. 

Desbrow, wishing to call the attention 
of his friend to the admirable picture he 
had been admiring, was returning to the 
place where he had left him, when he saw 
Gecile leaning on the arm of the same 
handsome stranger with whom he had 
seen her in the boat, on the Lake of Como, 
three days before. Both were hurrying 
along, while the stranger was telling her 
something in a low voice, that seemed to 
excite a strong interest, by the eflfect it 
produced on her countenance. She did 
not see Desbrow, for her attention was 
wholly occupied by her companion; but 
he had narrowly observed her, brief as 
was the moment allowed him for obsprva- 
tion, and he remarked that she was thin- 
ner and paler than in former days, and 
that she was in deep mourning. He felt 
that it would be cruel to her, and too great 
a trial for himself, to run the risk of again 
meeting her, so he hurried from the room, 
and left the house a few minutes after his 
friend, whom he found at the alberga, in 
a state of visible agitation. 

**I have seen her again," said Lord 
Heatherfield, '*and with her happy hus- 
band." 

*^ And I,'* replied Desbrow, '* have seen 
Cecile on the arm of hers, which drove 
me away. A fatality seems to pursue us. 
Let us leave Milan to-morrow,*' continued 
Desbrow; ** for 1 would not again encoun- 
ter her, for the woald.*' 

At an early hour the next morning, the 
friends were in their carriHges, anxious to 
escape from the persons dearest to them 
on earth, and little aware that they were 
flying from happiness. 

They proceeded towards Venice, stay- 
ing a few days at Verona on the route; 
where they admired the amphitheatre, that 
splendid remnant of a former age, so cre- 
ditable to the reign of Trajan, and the 
wonderful state of preservation of which 
permits one to judge of its pristine beauty, 
without drawing any longer drafts on our 
i^Vaeration for antiquity than may be ac- 
fritted at sight — a merit possessed but 
DT few similar objects of interest in Italy. 
They visited the reputed sarcophagus of 
** Romeo and Juliet;** but not all their 
fomantio feelings and sympathy for the 
lovers, could lead them to believe, that the 
Tudely-formed trough, cut in stone, with- 
out a single ornament, exhibited to them in 
m vineyara, by an old woman, whose gar- 
rulity was enough to put sentiment and 
Uia powers of assoeistion to fight, oould 



ever have been the resting-place of tlie 
gentle Juliet and her enamored Romeo. 

Some less incredulous English-.»«n 
elderly couple, who looked like a citixea 
and his wife— were viewing it at the samo 
time, and the man observed aloud, '^That 
the poor bodies muet have had scarcely 
room enough, though, to be sure, ther 
were but young when they died, and 
young people are seldom fat;" and here 
the speaker suffered his eyes to dwell fora 
moment, on a certain prominent rotnnditj 
of his person, and then glanced at one of 
nearly similar dimensions appertaining to 
his elderly wife, as though he was debat* 
ing the possibility of their ever reposing 
in the sarcophti^^us before them. The 
good lady seemed to understand what was 
passing in his mind, for shr looked kindly 
at him, and placed her arm within his, 
with a certain cordiality that seemed to 
express the hope that it might be long era 
they were consigned to their last rt^t. 

** Little did we think, my dear," said 
the husband, *'when we saw Miss 0*Neill 
play Juliet, that ever we should be look- 
ing into the stone coffin of the real Juliet. 
Well, well, you remember, my dear, when 
I tried to stop you from crying so much, 
by telling you that it was all an imigina- 
tion of Shak8peare*s; whoM have thought 
of our coming to the very town where the 
real tragedy happened, and seeing the veiy 
coffin the lovers were buried inl" 

The old cicerone observing, with tlie 
acuteness of her profession, that the elderly 
couple before her were more gullible than 
Heatherfield and Desbrow, directed her 
attention chiefly to them; and after some 
whispering with their laquau dt place^ an 
otfer vvas made to them, of which he was 
the interpreter, that a lock of Juliet's hair 
might be had for a certain sum. The 
offer was immediately accepted, and the 
friends left the sentimental old couple 
exchanging their piastres for a mesh of 
tangled hair, whose coarse texture denoted 
that it had never graced a gentle head, iff 
indeed, it had not owed its origin to the 
old cicerone's; and after being looked at 
with reverence, it was carefully consigned 
to the bulky pocket-book of the husband, 
and placed next his passport and letter of 
credit. 

There is, perhaps, no more effectual 
mode of allaying the bitterness of disap« 
pointed affection, than by dwelling on the 
works of antiquity, that have withstood 
the attacks of ages. Since those stupend- 
ous monuments were reared, over which 
time lias passed, scathing, but not destioy- 
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ing, what chants have occurred in the 
moral and physical world ! And we, who 
stand gii%'\ng on them, creatures of a day, 
are fated to pass away as thousands and 
thousands haTe passed, who have stood 
adoiiring them as we do now. How tri- 
fling — how transitory appear our griefs, 
when we reflect on ourselves as only com- 
posing an almost imperceptible portion of 
the myriads of shadows that are rapidly 
flitting away. 

This thought occurred to both the friends 
when they again visited the amphitheatre 
by moonlight, and their melancholy be- 
came softened, if not subdued, by the re- 
flection. 

" How many men, remarkable for their 
learning and talents, have stood where we 
BOW stand,*' said Heatherfield, breaking 
the silence which both, occupied with 
their meditations, had presenred for the 
last hour; '* how rich in names is Verona 
—Catullus, Nepos, Vitruvius ! What as- 
sociations in poetry, history, and architec- 
tore. And when the cloud that over- 
shadowed the dark ages had passed away, 
Verona again produced her great men to 
rsgenerate literature — Guarini, Catderini, 
Valla, Politian, Scali^er, father and son, 
PauTisines, Fracastortus, and a host of 
others. Well do such names accord with 
the monument before as, and how widely 
does their beneficent influence extend ! 
How far may the minds of the revivers of 
letters have been influenced by the con- 
templation of the splendid wrecks of anti- 
quity which their native city boasts ! For 
when we regard objects that appeal to us 
so forcibly from the past, is it not natural 
to wish to leave behind us works which 
may bequeath our names to posterity, and 
associate them with the memory of those 
.scenes dear to us in lifet Seal iger, the 
father, has always appeared to me a most 
interesting character," continued Heather- 
field, musingly; " a youth passed in camps, 
and a maturity in study, seems such a 
philosophical transition.^' 

"Yes," replied Desbrow, "I admit 
that one reflects with complacency on his 
life; but how can you reconcile his petu- 
lant attack on Erasmus, with the equani- 
mity which a practitioner in medicine, and 
an expounder of divinity, ougrht to pos- 
sess !'» J ^ f 

•*Alas!" said Heatherfield, "it is but 
another proof of the fallibility of poor 
human nature; proofs from which so few 
of the wisest or best have been exempt.*' 

•• It is this perfect freedom from all the 
alloys of genius that makes me turn with 



such delioht to oar own Scott," said Des- 
brow; " there is a mighty mind, unsullied 
by a single example of envy, hatred, or 
jealousy. Placed on an eminence, to 
which all eyes are directed, even the 
Argus optics of envy can discover no ble- 
mish in him. Unspoilt by praise, and 
unscathed by censure, his is indeed a 
brilliant career, and the admiration ac- 
corded to the author seems but to increase 
the affection felt towards the man. But 
then Scott's nature has never been tried 
by censure, that corrosive acid which has 
turned the milk of human kindness of so 
many, into gall. When he commenced 
his literary career, critics were more dis- 
posed to give praise for the merit a work 
displayed, than to search with hypercriti- 
cal acumen for its blemishes. His early 
fame came to him gradually — it was a 
stream, each year becoming more vigo- 
rous, to which all accustomed themselves, 
and not a flood that astonished and alarmed 
the vanity of competitors, by threatening 
to ingulf them. What a profound knowl- 
edge of human nature did he evince, when 
for years he concealed that he was the au- 
thor of the Waverley novels ! The praise 
so universally, so justly bestowed on these 
admirable works, could not have failed to 
have raised up a host of jealous foes against 
an avowed author, however faultless his 
life, and however brilliant his genius. 
But Scott fought for and won the high 
guerdon of renown, as did the heroes of 
chivalry, with their visors down, and the 
victory was proclaimed before the victor 
was known." 

" Then yoa are of opinion that authors 
would do well to preserve the incognito," 
said Heatherfield. 

" 1 think they woald do wisely," replied 
Desbrow, " for then their works would be 
read without those feelings of prejudice, 
envy, malice, and uncharitableness, which 
influence but too great a portion of their 
readers when perusing successful works. 
The real or imagined faults of authors, as 
men, would not be mixed up with the criti- 
cisms on their works; ana who can say 
how far the criticisms might he influenced '• 
by the critic's total ignorance of the author. 
Writers, by preserving the incognito until 
the reputations of their works were per- 
fectly established, would enjoy all the 
gratification of authorship, without its con- 
comitant annoyances, and fame would at 
least find them unwounded by the slings 
and arrows of envy, that never fail to be 
aimed at him who, unmasked, enters the 
lists to fight for iu" 
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•• How different was the fate of Byron," 
said Heatherfield, •* who was never per- 
mitted to bathe his fevered lips in the in- 
toxiratinfjr cup of praise, without findinj; 
the wormwood hiiterness of censure stp»>p- 
ed so stronj^iy in it, that he turned dis- 
gusted from the draught for which his soul 
panted. Scott is a heneficent genius, 
instructing and ameliorating, while he 
amuses; but Byron showed mankind only 
thn df'pths and miseries of their nature, 
witliout pointing out one bright vista of 
consolation, and left them more wretched, 
and alas! oftnner more wicked, than when 
he found them. I nevt^r resid one of those 
biting satires which poor Byron loved to 
introduce even in the most impassioned ot 
his poems, without thinking of a passage 
I met with in a French writer — • Ah! plaig- 
nez-moi. Je fronde mes semblables, je 
ris de lenrs malheurs; c*est une satire 
d'amertume et un rire de grincement de 
dents; et cette arme avec laquelle je les 
frappe, Je la retire de ma propre bles- 
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sure. 

** Byron, one of the giants of literature, 
has now passed awav,** s^d DeRbrow, 
** while the innumerable pygmies of it are 
spared, as the bla^t that bows the majestic 
oak, the pride of the forest, to the earth, 
passes harmlessly over the dwarf shrubs 
at its base.*' 

" Yes," replied Heatherfield; " Byron 
and Scott may be said to be giants in lite- 
rature, and their works will remain to as- 
tonish posterity, as do now the fossil re- 
mains of colossal animals whose species 
is extinct; and which, conveying such im- 
pressions of the stupendous grandeur of the 
period to which they belonged, make us 
sensible of the degeneration ol' the present. 
Should the works of the pygmies pass 
down to posterity, they will excite the 
same feeling that we indulge on discover- 
ing shells and othtr lisrht productions, be* 
neath the surfrice of high mountains; we 
value them not, but, as on seeing the fly 
in ambeK wonder how they got there; so 
will posterity conclude, that the works, 
like the shells, were preserved by their | 
lightness, which allowed them to float 
down the stream of time unharmed." ! 

*^ Bvron was, and Scott is, so much a ', 
part of our age,*' said Desbrow, •* th.it it ' 
/s difficult to believe that one has indeed | 
passed away, and even this feeling is a ■ 
pro"f of the power of genius. The scenes 
with which both are identified will be sa- : 
rrrd, and holy spots for 3ges to come; and • 
many a worshipper of tiieir genius will 
make pilgrimages to them. Who can say [ 



that a presentiment of this may not bars 
often soothed the angry feelings of ByroHf 
when writhing under those censures, whiek 
he loved to call down on his own head* 
but had not fortitude to support^ As !• 
Scott, he has no need to look for consols^ 
tion from posthumous fame — the whole of 
Kurope are his admirers, and his admirers 
could not fail to be his friends, such ara 
the effects his writings produce. Rare 
and happy are the authors who, while cap- 
tivating the admiration of their readers, 
excite also their esteem and good-will, and 
this happiness Scott possesses in an emi* 
nenl degree." 

*' Yet we have still some authors, who 
prove that we are not degenerating," said 
Heatherfield, ^'and 1 could name writers 
in whose works I can point out passages 
so deeply imbued with all that is finest in 
ethics, and most admirable in feeling, that 
the cynical censors who would deny their 
excellence, must be content to pass for 
obtuse and incapable critics. Had the 
works of the writers I refer to, come before 
the public without the names of the au- 
thors, I cannot help thinking that the 
praise bestowed on them would havebeee 
less chary, and the censures more sparing. 
The politics, the habits, the peculiarities 
of the authors, could then have no in- 
fluence on the judgments formed of their 
works, and living writers might enjoy 
some portion of that well-earned fame, 
that is rarely accorded them until deatk 
has removed them from the contest." 



CHAPTER XLV. 

" Fn tongeant qu'il fkut I'ouUier, 
Elle s'en MHivient." 

Lord Vavasour and his party had r^ 
mained a few weeks in Switxerland, and 
then crossed the Alps. Anxious to see the 
L:ike of Como before the season was more 
advanced, they proceeded there, little 
doubting that they were retracing the steps 
of two persons, so interested in. and so in- 
teresting to, at least two individuals of 
their party. They had arrived at Como s 
week before Desbrow had seen Cecile aad 
her brother on the lake, but by some chance i 
noiie of the parties had mei. On that day. 
Lady Emily, feeling fatigued from a long 
ramble the previous one, had remained 
within doors, while the brother and sister 
went on tbe water. Cecile was r* plying 
to some affectionate address of Angustet 
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when her Toice strack on the ear of De8- 
hrow, and the grrateful tenderness of the 
few words he had heard, confirmed him in 
the erroneous conclusion he had drawn 
from seeing her tete-a-tete with the hand- 
some stranger. 

After staying three days at Como, the 
Vavasours and Bethunes arrived at Milan; 
and, the day of their arrival, having met 
the IVtarquesa Ferona, who had formerly 
been known to Lady Vavasour in England, 
she so pressingly solicited them to accom- 
pany her to the Princess Boromeo^s recep- 
tion that evening, urging as an inducement 
the opportunity it would give them of see- 
ing the best private collection of pictures 
and statues in Milan illuminated, that they 
consented to gu; and thus, were Lady 
Emily and Lord Heatherfield thrown into 
each other's way. 

The agitation produced on Lady Emily, 
by the momentary interview, had caused 
her to faint; and Auguste de Bethune, hav- 
ing placed her in the arms of her mother, 
had gone in search of Cecile, who was in 
another apartment with Lord Vavasour; 
and was leading her to her friend, when 
they were seen by Desbrow. Neither 
Heatherfield nor Desbrow was observed 
by any of the rest of the party; and the 
sudden faintness of Lady hmily was at- 
tributed to the heat of the rooms. When 
she was sufficiently recovered to move, she 
was leaving the apartment, supported by 
ber anxious parents, when tbey encountered 
a group of ladies, in the midst of whom, tu 
their unspeakable surprise and annoyance, 
they recognised theei'devant Lady Walmer. 
Her confusion and embarrassment at the 
rencontre, which not all her prai-tised art 
could conceal, was apparent to all around 
her; and the marked avoidanceof her, by the 
English group, was equally visible to her 
companions. 

Lady Emily, judging that the presence 
of Lord Heatherfield and Lady Walmer 
in the same assembly, was a positive proof 
of their marriage, of which event she had 
hitherto allowed herself to doubt, now 
shrank before the conviction; and retired 
from the Palazza Boromeo with much more 
bitter feelings than when she had entered 
it. That the husband of another should 
thus have power to agitate and distress her 
was roost humiliating to her delicate and 
pure mind, and she determined that, how- 
ever much the effort might cost her, he 
should be thought of no more, save as the 
bnsband of anoiherw The resolution was 
light, and praiseworthy, and if not always 



sustained, the fault lay not in the purity of 
her intentions. 

If there be a situation more painful than 
another, it is that of a young and innocent 
girl, who, having so long indulged an at- 
tachment, formed under the sanction of her 
parents, that it has become, as it were, a 
part of her very bein^f, suddenly discovert 
that it is incumbent upon her to subdue it. 
She has bestowed her heart, ere she had 
learned to question the truth of him, on 
whom the gift was conferred; and when 
untoward circumstances arise to separate 
them, her health and peace but too often 
fall a sacrifice to the struggle which rea- 
son and virtue oppose to affection. 

Emily, however, did not abandon her- 
self to the indulgence of unavailing grief, 
but the arrow of disappointed love had 
sunk deep in her heart, and though her 
efforts to conceal her suiferingfs from those 
around her, were in part successful, they 
brought not consolation to her wounded 
spirit. Often did the agitated, and re- 
proachful glance of Lord Heatherfield, as 
she had last seen him, recur to her memory. 
Had he a right to look reproachful! he, 
who had steeped her days in grief, and 
clouded the future. And yet^ that eloquent 
look, it seemed to express that he was 
more sinned against than sinning; and it 
returned again and again, to disturb her 
peace. She determined to propose to her 
parents, to make no longer sojourn at Mi^ 
Ian; for she dreaded meeting him and his 
wife, whose splendid attire and flushed 
cheeks contrasted so forcibly with his 
sombre habit, and pale countenance. No; 
she would think oi him no more; and yet, 
in a short time, in spite of every effort, her 
thoughts again reverted to him. 

Lord and Lady Vavasour had consulted 
together on their return from the Palasza 
Boromeo, and had agreed that the sudden 
indisposition of Uieir daughter must have 
proceeded from meeting the ei^dewmi Lady 
Walmer, and that therefore, the sooner 
they left her viciitity the better. They 
proposed leaving Milan the next day, to 
which Emily cheerfully assenting, the 
whole pjirfy were in their travelling car- 
riages at an early hour, and only a short 
lime after the friends, who h.id set out on 
the same route, little conscious who were 
following them. 

'* Did you not observe the con rage »nd 
impudence of that woman!" asked Lady 
Vavasour of her husband, when referring 
to their interview with Lady Walmer; 
** my maid saw Lord Heatherfield walking 

13* 
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in the street near oar hotel, the evening 
we arrived, and said he was looking pale 
and thin; no wonder, — for I dare say, that, 
long before this, he has had cause to repent 
the marriage he has made." 

** Why, as you ask me, my 'dear," re- 
plied Lord Vavasonr, '* I must say, that 1 
thought I never saw a woman look more 
embarrassed than did Lady Walmer, when 
we met her. It was evident to me, that 
she was not at all ])repared for the meet- 
ing; and, bad as her conduct has been, 1 
eould not help pitying her, when 1 saw 
her agitation, and the astonished looks of 
her companions.'* 

'*I really lose patience with yon. Lord 
Vavasour," said his wife; 'Uhis is always 
the way with you men; let a woman only 
be handsome, and yon are all ready to pity 
her, whatsoever her transgressions may 
have been. For my part, I should be 
ashamed to pity such a person; and 1 
wonder at her impudence, in going into 
society, where she must continually meet 
people with whom she was acquainted 
before she compromised her honor; and 
who, of course, could not renew their ac- 
quaintance with her." 

*• Well, well, my dear, let us not dispute 
this point," said the good-natured Lord 
Vavasour; *' for if you reflect on her posi- 
tion, you must admit that it is one to excite 
pity, and the more, because she has been 
•0 blameable. 

••Who ever heard of such an argument 1" 
replied the angry lady. ** So then, the 
more blameable a woman has been, accord- 
ing to your liberal principles, the more she 
is to he pitied.*' 

•'Decidedly,'* said Lord Vavasour; "an 
innocent woman is consoled for the injus- 
tice of censures, by the consciousness of 
innocence, of which nothing can deprive 
her; but she who feels that she merits the 
severity of the world, has a still more se- 
Tere monitor within her own breast, whosf 
reproaches are too bitter, not to entitle her 
to the pity of all who reflect on her posi- 
tion." 

•• I see it's of no use arguing with yon,'* 
said Lady Vavasour; " but you never can 
persuade me that a woman who has be- 
tiaved ill, is a fit object of commiseration. 
Whatever her troubles may he, she ha^ 
richly desf*rved them; and 1 am for visiting 
her sins with the most unmitigated seven- 
ty, as a punishment to her, and a warning 
to others." 

*• Would yon not increase the punish- 
ment where the delinquent was more than 



usually handsome V asked Lord Vavasour, 
with a most provoking look of irony. 

" No," replied his angry wife, onended 
by the implied sarcasm; "I would make 
no distinction between the handsome and 
the ugly; I would leave that injustice to 
your sex, who always are ready to forget 
the enormity of the offence, in the beauty 
of the offender; and had I my way, I would 
remain a day or two at Milan, purposely 
to expose this shameless woman; for if I 
only told her history to the Marquesa Fe- 
rona, she would soon find herself dituaee 
from society." 

" Is it possible," asked Lord Vava8oar« 
"that you could be So mischievous — so 
unfeminine? But no, I will not believe 
it; I cannot think so ill of you." 

And so saying, he left the room, to give 
ihe necessary instructions for their depar- 
ture, wondering at the extent of hostility 
which prudery will occasiun a woman, not 
naturally malicious, to entertain towards 
those of her own sex, who, having forfeited 
her esteem and respect, ought even, while 
avoided, to hecome objects of her pity. 

Lady Emily disclosed to Cecile alone« 
her momentary interview with Lr^rd Hes- 
therfietd, and the etfect it had produced on 
her feelings. •* You can no longer doubt 
that he is married," said she; " now that 
1 saw them in the same room. They 
would not-— could not, in common decency, 
meet in such an assembly in any other 
character than as man and wife; and yet, 
weak as I was« I doubted their marriage, 
even after Lord Scamper had announced it 
at Paris." 

** And it was natural that yon should 
doubt it, my beloved friend," replied C^ 
cile, " when only so short a time before,' 
the letter, the last I ever received from 
Mr. Desbrow. informed me that his friend 
h»d entirely broken oflf with La<iy Walmer, 
and was more attsr.hed to you than ever. 
A mystery seems attached to both our 
fate;:; and even now, notwithstanding yoa 
saw them in the same room, I cannot bring 
myself to believe that they are married.'* 

" But, surely," said Emily. " yon do 
not— cannot think so very ill of him, as to 
believe that he is living with Lady Wal- 
mer wiihoijt giving her the ri«2ht to his 
name, or thvil he would present to society, 
a person as his wife who had no right to 
that title!" 

"No, certainly !" replied Cecile; •'but 
we do not know that he presented her; he 
mny, like us, have found himself in her 
society by chance. In short, my dear 
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Emily, I baye heard so much grood of him, 
from one whose opinion 1 had learned to 
Talue, that I cannot quite condemn him 
without more positive proofs. Look at 
my own situation: appearances are surely 
very stronjir against Mr. Desbrow; and yei 
I have never believed that he is capable of 
deception: I should cease to feel for him 
as 1 do — ^* and a deep blush followed the 
avowal — *Mf I thought ill of him; but, in 
defiance of his inexplicable silence — nay, 
perhaps of my own reason — I continue to 
nave an unshaken faith in him." 

There was somethinsr go consolatory to 
Emily in the confidence, that Cecile ex- 
pressed* that it soothed her mind; and she 
retired to her pillow, with a less saddened 
spirit than she had possessed for manya 
previous night. Happy period of life 
when hope can so quickly replace the 
sombre visions of despair, and the youth- 
ful mind turns from the dark realitii'S of 
the present to the brighter future, which 
only experience teaches ns to doubt, by 
having made us feel the fallacy of its pro- 
mises! 



CHAPTER XLVI. 

PartoQt nomi rendont hommage, |»r no« troables et 
par n CM rem rdi tccreta, k la laintei^ de cette 
vcrtu que noui vinlonf; partnut un fonds d*ennui 
et d«> triHteMe. inseparable du crime, noun fait 
aentir que Kordre et rinnncenee aoiit le wul bon- 
beur qui nniia ^uit destine sur la terre. Nou« 
avona bpau faire mnntrer une vaine intrepidity 
la eniifeienee criminelle ae trahit toitJuuTi die- 
mtaie. 

Tbb Prince and Princess Romano pur- 
sued their thoughtless career of extrava- 
^nce aiid folly, each day plunging them 
deeper into debt, and all the humiliations 
attending it. The uncle of the Prince 
died at this period, leaving his fortune to 
his nephew, on the condition of his taking 
the title of Prince Cesarini; — a condition 
readily complied with. And now the 
Princess believed that there was an end 
to all the pecuniary embarrassments of her 
husband, and, consequently, to her own 
liability for the sums for which she had 
given her signature. She little knew that 
the princely inheritance of the uncle was 
already dissipated by pwit obits to all its 
amount, leaving nothing to its ruined in- 
heritor, but the satisfaction of freeing him- 
self from the power of i>ome of the wily 
gamesters and usurers, who had made him 
their prey. He had not courage to tell 



her his real position; for, independent of 
the humiliation attending such an avow- 
al, he had seen enough of her temper and 
selfishness to cause him to tremble at the 
very idea of the ebullition of both, which 
such a declaration must draw down on 
him, and — though not dreading the ruin 
that awaited him, or if he dreaded it, si- 
lencing reflection in the round of pleasures 
in which he passed his existence — he 
shrank before the thought of the bitter 
sarcasms and reproaches with which the 
Princess would not fail to overwhelm him, 
on discovering the deception he bad prao- 
tised on her. 

The indifference she had felt for him on 
their marriage, had been followed by con- 
tempt and dislike, on detecting that he 
had sought her for her reputed wealthy 
and not from affection: her vanity had 
never pardoned this mortifying discovery; 
and she took so little pains to conceal her 
sentiments, that he became disgusted with 
his home, and still more so with her* 
whom cons<*ience told him he had irrepa- 
rably injured. 

The Princess was not slow in perceiT- 
ing the inattention of her husband, and in 
resenting it with violence. Her reproaches 
drove him still more frequently abroad^ 
and he formed an attachment — if so, such 
disgraceful liaUona can be called— with a 
danaeute lately arrived from Florence, to 
whom he publicly offered his attentions. 

The Princess had made too many ene- 
mies at Milan, to be left lona in ignorance 
of the conduct of her unprincipled bunhand. 
Anonymous letters poured in on hei» 
couched in terms the most calculated to 
wound and mortify her, and while writh- 
ing in agony under the humiliations she 
was forced to endure, she found herself 
without a single friend to whom she could 
torn for consolation. It was at this crisis 
that she met Lady Vavasour and her 
daughter at the Palazzo Boromeo; and 
iheir marked avoidance, coupled with the 
confusion which the rencontre excited in 
her, awakened suspicions in the minds of 
her enemies, highly derogatory to her 
honor — suspicions which they were moat 
active in endeavoring to justify. The 
Princess Barherini, wiih whom the Prin- 
ces Romano had quarrelled, was appealed 
to by the enemies of this lady; exaggerated 
statements of the looks and manner of the 
noble English family towards their com- 
patriot were made to her; and all this 
brought to her recollection the extraordi^ 
nary coldness of the minister at Florence* 
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on the occasion of the marriao^e, and the 
as extraordinary rudeness of all the Eng- 
lish whom they chanced to meet there. 

Something very dreadful must he at- 
tached to the Princess, and they must find 
it out. Inquiries were made at every side 
betters were written — and, en atletidant, 
it was determined that she should be de- 
posed from her usurped sovereignty over 
the society at Milan, and that those she 
had excluded from it should be received 
again. The few ladies who had acted 
with her, in drawing the line of demarca- 
tion, now disclaimed the part they had 
taken, and threw all the blame and odium 
on her, so that she found herself slighted 
abroad and neglected at home; tortured 
by feelings of wounded pride and vanity, 
that preyed upon her heart, and bereft of 
the last consolation of the wretched — an 
approving conscience. 

It was now that for the first time this 
unhappy woman began to reflect on her 

East life, and the misconduct that led to 
er present misery. Conscience, though 
it may be silenced for awhile, makes itself 
beard at length, and bitterly did it now 
avenge her former neglect ot its dictates. 
In vain did she endeavor to fly from the 
reflections that pursued her: the solitude 
iu which she found herself gave her time 
to think, even to madness; hut, alas! she 
had yet to learn to submit with meekness 
to the punishment she had drawn on her- 
self. 8he was more disposed to oppose, 
than to bend to the chastisement; and the 
angry feaiings she gave way to, served 
but to aggravate her sufferings. 

To her brother she turned for that con- 
solation and protection, which seemed de- 
nied to her on every other side; but here 
again pri«ie met her, armed with its stings. 
How could she address him, on whom 
she had brought dishonor, and whose life 
had been exposed to avenge it! how ask 
him to countenance and protect a sister, 
who had thrown away all the advantnges 
of a brilliant station, and a Inrge fortune, 
and made herself an outcast from her 
country and societyl No, she would not 
^-could not — write to him; she would suf- 
fer all — every thing, sooner than this hu- 
miliation. 

At this crisis of her fate, an Rnvlish 
lady arrived at Milan, whose character 
some few yoars before had caused her ex- 
clusion from society. The Princess, as 
Lady VValiner, had been amongst those 
who had the most severely cienaured the 
lady in question, and set the example of 
refusing to receive her. This conduct had. 



never been forgotten or forgiven; and when 
the lady found herself again in the same 
place with her former enemy, she con- 
cluded that she must either expose the 
character of the ci-devant Lady Walmer, 
and so chase her from society, or be her^ 
self excluded by the influence of that lady. 
She hesitated not to take her measares ac- 
cordingly, and the Qpriosity excited by 
malevolenre, was amply satisfied by the 
disclosures which interested malice was 
not slow to make. The simple truth, if 
adhered to, nii^ht not have answered the 
purposes of the narrator, because lapses 
from conjugal fidelity are unhappily not 
crimes unknown or unpardonable in Italy; 
but when to it were added exaggerated 
representations of the disgraceful esclandre 
of a public elopement, and the death of 
the deserted husband, stated to have been 
caused by the misconduct of the wife, the 
utmost indignation was excited. Her sub- 
sequent desertion of her lover, who was 
represented as a sort of prtux chevalier^ 
pining ill despnir at the inconstancy of the 
woman for whom he was said to have 
made the gieatest sacrifices, was con- 
sidered an agufravation of her guilt, but 
when to these representations was joined, 
the assertion that the Princess was guilty 
of deception in passing herself oflf for a 
person of great wealth, she being pos- 
sessed of but a comparatively small for- 
tune, — it was no wonder that she found 
herself deserted by all those who had 
hitherto flocked round her, and to the 
greater part of whom her husbsod stood 
indebted. 

The Prince was looked upon by his 
compatriots as an injured man, a victim to 
the insidious arts of a designing adventu- 
ress; he was greatly to be pitied, as they 
said; but for her, no punishment could be 
too severe. 

When the Princess Romano heard of 
the arrival of Lady Moniressor at Milan, 
hnd her intention of establishing herself 
there, she felt that her own reign was 
ended; for well she knew the tactics of 
her enemy, vind the eflfects they could not 
fail to produce. Lady Montressor was 
supported by two infallible p.issports to 
foreign society, a husband's proteiriion, 
and a large fortune, and therefore a contest 
with he% under present circumstances, 
would he too unequal, to leave the most 
remote prospect of su< cess to her country' 
womau, who determined, therefore, not to 
risk a battle; hut, if she must fall, to fall« 
like Ciesar, with decent dignity. 

Illness, that excuse so often had re 
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course to when a retreat from society be- 
comes necessary, was now alleged as the 
reason that the Princess Romano no lonorer 
appeared at the brilliant re-unions, where 
she had hitherto formed one of the greatest 
ornaments. Nor was the excuse without 
foundation; for her health had suffered 
seyereiy within the last few weeks, from 
the various painful emotions that had pas- 
sed through her mind. Left to the nn- 
interrupted solitude of her own house, the 
total inattention of the Prince, was now 
more forcibly felt. The recollection of 
the soothing kindness of the husband she 
had wronged and slighted, was brought 
bask to her mind, by the contrast offered 
to it by him for whom she had made pecu- 
niary sacrifices, to the amount of all her 
fortune. The quiet evenings in her Kuu- 
doir, when some trifling indisposition hav- 
ing confined her to the house. Lord Wal- 
mer gave up his engagements and his club 
to sit chatting with her by the fireside, 
were now remembered. The thousand 
little acts of good-natured attention; the 
flowers and new novels brought by him, 
to enliven a solitude, that could hardly be 
so called, from the select friends continu- 
ally droppinur in to share it — all, all now 
recurred to her memory with acute but 
vain regret, as she looked at the splendid, 
bat deserted salons around her, whence 
magnificence had banished comfort, and 
where all the decorations denoted they 
were prepared for brilliant society, and 
not for the enjoyment of domestic happi- 
ness. They were as a theatre, fitted up 
for splendid representations, where the 
actors and actresses were required to put 
on their richest robes to play their differ- 
ent parts; but the exhibition finished, and 
the audience and actors retired, how dreary, 
bow chilling became the gilded desert ! 
Home — that blessed English word, that 
sends a thousand fond recollections thril- 
ling through the heart — where was she 
now to find it? Not in the lofty cham- 
bers, whose gilded ceilings spoke only of 
luxury and state, whose walls, lined with 
the glorious triumphs of the masters of 
painting, seemed to mock her gloom. Not 
in galleries, where the most exquisite chef 
tTcBuures of sculpture, refiecieii in vast mir- 
rors, seemed starting into life, but with 
all the cold obduracy of death. No, she 
could find here no home, and her dazzled 
eyes and wearied spirits turned from the 
splendor around her, while she sighed for 
some quiet spot in dear — dear England, 
where she might pass the rest of her life, 
hearing again her native accents, and see- 



ing dear familiar faces once more, even 
though they might no longer greet her 
with smiles. And him — to whom she 
had united her destiny — where was he^ 
that she was thus lefl to uninterrupted soli- 
tude 1 — ho surely, as she thought with 
bitterness, had no reason to hate her. She 
had not wronged or slighted him^ — nay, 
she had given him the wealth with which 
the generosity of a betrayed husband had 
enriched her. And tears of bitterness, at 
the Prince's unkind desertion of her — of 
her, a stranger in his land — streamed from 
her eyes. 

Well did she know that he was now 
passing hi9 hours in the society of a mere- 
tricious beauty, on whom was lavished the 
remnant of his ruined fortune; and the re- 
flection, that for such a person was she 
deserted, added bitterness to her already 
deeply wounded feelings. She wept in 
uncontrollable anguish; pride and vanity, 
the two ruling passions of her weak mind 
were bruised, but not subdued; and every 
blow aimed at them, caused them to bleed 
afresh. 

Now was it that her soul yearned for 
some friend to speak comfort to her, but 
yearned in vain. She was alone, and in a 
foreign country, where she had been too 
much envied to be able to excite the 
milder feeling of pity, and that grief for 
her wrongs which sympathy might have 
lightened, eat into her very soul, as came 
the bitter reflection, that no one cared for 
— no one felt for her. 

Her brother, at this moment, crossed 
again her memory, — ^yes he must have 
still some natural feelings; the ties of 
blood never can be wholly obliterated; and 
though he must blame, yet must he also 
pity her. Then came a thousand tender 
recollections of their days of infancy, those 
happy days, when care was a stranger to 
her joyous heart; their affectionate and 
cordial intercourse in maturer age, their 
tearful parting, when his regiment was 
ordered to a distant clime — all now pas- 
sed before her with a yividness that 
seemed as if long, long months had not 
separated them; and in her awakened 
feelings of affection towards this iast^^* 
this only object on whom they could re- 
pose, she wondered how she could have re- 
mained so long without throwing herself 
on his pity and love. Yes, she would 
write to him on the morrow; she would 
tell him how bitterly she ha^ repented, if 
not expiated, her errors; and she would 
pray him to take her once more to hie 
bosom, and let her die beneath the shelter 
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of his rnof— that roof heneath which her 
kappieBt days had been passed. 

The pendule on her chimney strikingr 
two in the morning, interrupted the train 
of thought, that had made her forget the 
present, in reflections on the past; and she 
was rising to seek her couch, when a noise 
in the vestibule attracted her attention. 
It grew louder and louder: a thousand 
fears crossed her excited imagination, till, 
unable any longer to support the suspense, 
she rushed towards the spot, and saw the 
body of a man, borne by servants, into the 
apartment of the Prince. All the woman 
and the wife was aroused in her heart at 
the sight. 

It was — it ronst be her husband — dead, 
or mortally wounded; and she forgot that 
he had wronged her, that she had never 
loved him, as with pitying anxiety she 
rushed to the couch on which they had 
placed him; and, by the light which now 
fell on his pale face, recognised not her 
husband — but her brother. 



CHAPTER XL VII. 

** Deapcrate is the grief of thnt heart which pros- 
pe iiy ha« hardened, ami who feelH the first arrow 
of afllictioo strike it through the life of a beloved 
object." 

The brother of the Princess Romano 
had lost all trace of her for some time« 
until he read, in Galignani^s Journal, the 
account of her marriage. At first he dis- 
believed it; but the details were so cir- 
cumstantially related, that he at length 
was satisfied of its truth. He was shock- 
ed and disgusted at the indecorous haste 
with which she had contracted this alli- 
ance with a stranger; and it led him to 
believe that Lord Heatherfield was less 
blameable than he had previously imagin- 
ed. He remained for some time in con- 
stant expectation, that letters from her 
would be forwarded to him from England, 
as he had left instructions with his agent 
there, to send after him any letter that 
might arrive. Though deeply wounded 
by his sister's conduct, he had not ceased 
to feel for her a lively sentiment of affec- 
tion; which urged him to visit Italy, that 
he migfht satisfy himself as to her real 
situation, and add to its respectability and 
comfort, by giving her his countenance 
and protection. 

At Fl6rence, he ascertained, that her 
marriage had been solemnised there, with 
all due regularity; and that she reeided at 



Milan, whither he preceded solely for the 
purpose of seeing her. Unfortunately, the 
person who gave the address, was unac- 
quainted with her husband's change of 
name. 

On his first arrival at Florence, Lord 
fiertie had formed an acquaintance with 
the handsome dansetise who had subse- 
quently become the favorite of the Prince 
Romano, at Milan; and, as she knew when 
the rich and generous Englishman was 
expected to arrive at the latter place, he 
found a note from her, at the hotel where 
he stopped, awaiting him, and requesting 
that he would sup with her that night. 

It was late when he reached Milan; and 
as it only wanted an hour to the time 
appointed by the Signora for him to pre- 
sent himself, he merely changed his trar- 
elling dress, and wrote a few lines to his 
sister, which he put in his pocket, and 
proceeded to the residence of Mademoi- 
selle, intending there to learn the exact 
address of the Princess, and announce his 
visit to her for the next day. 

The danseuse^ who expected him, and 
wished to receive him without the pre- 
sence of her new friend, whose jealousy 
she dreaded, had made many ineffectual 
efforts to get rid of the Prince; who at 
length becoming suspicious, pretended to 
withdraw — but having taken his leave, 
stationed himself at the corner of the 
street, where he soon saw his suspicions 
justified by the arrival of the stranger. 
He followed him softly up the stairs, into 
the ante-room, and was a witness to the 
animated, and more than amicable, wel- 
come with which he was received by the 
false Signora. 

The enraged Prince rushed into the 
chamber, confounded his unworthy pro- 
tegee with the most violent reproacHes« 
and in terms of imperious insolence, com- 
manded the stranger to withdraw. 

His commands were treated with con- 
tempt; the stranger declared his intention 
of remaining; and the infuriated Prince, 
losing all command of his reason, drew a 
cane sword with which he was armed, and 
plunged it into the Mde of his unarmed 
rival, who dropped, deluged with blood, 
on the floor. 

In falling, a letter dropped from his 
pocket; the Prince seized it, and beheld 
with astonishment, that it was addressed 
to his own wife. To tear it open, was 
the work of a moment; but it was written 
in English, of which langnage he had so 
slight a knowledge, that the name only, 
signed to the few lines, was iutelligible. 
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This name he had often heard his wife 
repeat, as being that of her onlv brother, 
who now lay before him, to all appear- 
ance, dead, or dying. He asked la Sig- 
nora to repeat the name, and her articula- 
tion of it conTinoed him he was right. 

Giddy and unreflecting as was the 
Prince, he was not destitute of feeling; 
though, alas! those of contrition were but 
of brief duration in his heart. He order- 
ed the servant of the Signora to send to 
his palazzo, to command the attendance of 
his carriage and half-a-dozen of his serv- 
ants; and consigned to them the nearly 
lifeless person of his brother-in-law, with 
strict injunctions to convey him to his 
apartment; and havin&r ordered that two 
of the most celebratea surgeons at Milan 
might be called in for the wounded man, 
and provided himself with the necessary 
money and wardrobe, he left Milan for 
Naples, there to await the result of the 
wound of Lord Bertie. He hoped that it 
might not prove mortal, and that the 
brother and sister might be comforted by 
finding themselves beneath the same roof. 

He had given instructions that the ca- 
tastrophe might be broken as gently as 
possible to the Princess, who he couclud- 
ed would be in her bed when her brother 
was brought to the palazzo; but, as we 
have shown, the event justified not his 
expectations; and this unfortunate woman 
foand her only, her beloved brother, mor- 
tally wounded, at the moment that she 
had been thinking of him with feelings of 
awakened tenderness, and looking to him 
as her last refuge from despair. 
^ A fainting fit brought a temporary ob- 
livion to her grief and terror; but soon, 
too soon, she returned to a consciousness 
of the horrors of her situation. She broke 
from the arms of her female attendants, 
who tried, but in vain, to restrain her; and 
rushed with frantic sorrow to the couch, 
on which lay her dying brother. 
^ She threw herself on her knees by his 
side; she seized his hand^ which was 
covered with the blood flowing from the 
wound, to which it had been pressed; and 
•he called to him, addressing him by every 
epithet that tenderness could suggest, to 
look at her to speak to her once more. 

Those well-known accents awoke recol- 
lection in the dyinz man; and thougrh life 
was fast ebbing, he made an effort to 
•peak, but the sounds died on his lips; and 
opening his eyes, over which the film of 
death was spreading, he gave her a part- 
ing look« in which the expression of affec- 
lioo triumphed over that of pain; and 



faintly pressing her hand, which held hisy 
expired with a groan. 

It was many weeks ere the unhappy 
Princess became conscious of what had 
occurred; for a violent brain fever had 
brought her to the verge of the tomb, leav 
in^ her in a state of almost childish imbe- 
cility; and such was the alarming degree 
of languor it had left behind, that her phy* 
sician pronounced, that though she might 
linger on forsomemonths, her recovery was 
hopeless. She would sit for whole hours, 
with her eyes fixed on the couch where 
she had seen her brother expire, as if 
watching some one who reposed on it. At 
the least noise, she would turn with impa- 
tience, and make signs for it to cease; and 
then approach on tip-toes, stooping her 
head as if to gaze on the pillow; then hav- 
ing again held up her hand to command 
silence, she would return to her chair, and 
fall into the same state of abstraction as 
before. Whenever she spoke, it was in 
English, of which the attendants were ig^ 
norant; and all her conversation was ad- 
dressed to the couch on which she sup- 
posed her brother to recline. Gazing on 
that couch, while, tears streamed down 
her pale cheeks, she would recount all the 
humiliations and chagrin she had suffered, 
and intreat of her brother to take her away 
with him. 

While the erring and unfortunate Prin- 
cess Romano was in this state, the credi- 
tors of her unfeeling husband took posses- 
sion of the palazzo, and had even the inhu- 
manity to propose ejecting her from it— 
nay, some of them were for sending her to 
a prison, as the bills she had accepted 
were now due, and the absence of the 
Prince Romano led them to suspect that 
there existed but little chance of their 
being honored. 

Some of the most obdurate of the credi- 
tors even endeavored to force themselves 
into her presence; and her female attend- 
ants having in vain attempted to prevent 
them, th^ entered the ante-room that led 
to her chamber, followed by the under 
servants, who were clamorous in their 
complaints against their ruined master and 
mistress. 

The sounds of their loud and angry 
voices alarmed the Princess; she looked 
with frantic gaze around her, and spring- 
ing to the couch, on which her brother had 
expired, and where she still believed him 
to recline, threw herself on her knees be- 
side it, exclaiming, *^Save me, oh! my 
brother, save me!** 

At this moment, the creditors entered; 
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and rudely approaching her, explained the 
nature of their claims. But they spolce to 
ears incapable of comprehending them, for 
ever since the death of her brother she 
seemed to haTO wholly forgotten the Ita- 
lian language. She hid her face on the 
pillow, still grasping it with her arms, 
and uttering faint cries of *' Save me, dear 
brother! save me!" while they stood, in 
doubt as to whether she really was insane, 
or only acting insanity. 

The repeated representations of her fe- 
male attendants at length convinced them 
that her reason had tied; and they retired 
to consult what was the best course to be 
pursued under such circumstances. 

To the pity of a few of her former 
acquaintances at Milan, did the Princess 
Romano now owe the scanty personal 
comforts that were allowed her; and 
though, by the death of her brother, she 
became heiress to his large fortune, the 
individuals around her, most interested in 
the affair, were ignorant of the circum- 
stance, and her mental faculties had re- 
ceived too rude a shock to permit her to 
give it even a thought. Thus, while she 
was reduced to the humiliation of living 
on the charity of strangers, a humiliaiion 
to which she, however, was insensible, 
she was mistress of a fortune that itiight 
have commanded the respect of those who 
now reproached her poverty. At moments, 
|r]eam8 of recollection would flash across 
her bewildered mind; and she would look 
around her as if in search of some one; 
but on the least noise, she would rush to 
the couch, conceal her face behind its pil- 
low, and while her limbs trembled with 
the affitatioo that shook her frame, *^ Save 
me, brother! save me!*' were tlie only 
"Words that passed her lips. 

An account had been written to Naples 
to the Prince Romano, to apprise him of 
the fatal result of the wound of his brother- 
in-law, and the illness and mental derange* 
ment of his wife. He contented himself 
with writing to one or two of his friends 
at Milan, to request them to attend to the 
personal comfort of the Princess, a request 
that had little weight, and he sought con- 
solation for the temporary chagrin he ex- 
perienced, in all the pleasures and luxu- 
ries that Naples could offer. 

The darueuse being the only witness to 
his murder of the brother of his wife, he 
felt little alarm as to her betraying him; 
and the continuation of the Priucess's im- 
becility, he considered on the whole rather 
fortutiaie, as it precluded her from insti- 
tuting any inquiries on the subject. His 



regret could not, as he philosophicallj 
reasoned, bring back his brother-in-law to 
life, or his wife to her senses, and there- 
fore it was useless for him to grieve for 
what was inevitable. But to banish the 
troublesome reflections that would some- 
times intrude, in spite of his callosity, he 
was obliged to have recourse to more than 
his ordinary pursuits of pleasure, and 
passed his time in a round of amusements 
that filled up every hour, until his dimin- 
ished purse began to remind him that it 
was not thatof Fortunatus, and was much 
more quickly exhausted than the pleasures 
that had drawn louis after louis nrooi it. 



CHAPTER XLVIH. 

* Again we meet, but now to part no more. 

Till death «hall unap the bondi of love aMinder; 

For naught hut the grim king who conquers all 

By taking life can end a love like ours. 

Oh! let us pray, his mandate may go forth. 

To summon both from earth the self-same instant.** 

Lord Hkatherfibld, and his friend Des- 
brow, had made several excursions on horse« 
back, in the neighborhood of Verona, and 
were returning from one of them late in the 
evening, when having to cross the road lead- 
ing from La Guarda to Verona, the soanits 
of angry voices, mingled with entreaties and 
female shrieks, struck on their ears. Thej 
were armed and attended by two servants 
who had pistols; and having desired them 
to follow, they instantly urged their horses 
into a rapid pace, and soon came up to two 
travelling carriages, surrounded by eight 
or ten brigands, who were threatening de- 
struction to any one who offered them re- 
sistance. Two gentlemen were kept pris- 
oners by four of the brigands, the men-ser- 
vants were lying flat on their faces, as 
were the postillions, by the command of 
the robbers, while they were rifling the 
carriages of their contents. A group of 
females stood wringing their hands in ter- 
ror, their cries interrupted by the threats 
and coarse jests of the brigands. 

The friends galloped boldly up to the 
party, uttering shouts to make them be- 
lieve that they were more numerous, upon 
which the brigands left their prisoners, and[ 
faced the new comers, with whom they 
engaged. The gentlemen and servants 
now seixed the arms, which the robbers 
had not taken from the carriages, and ad- 
vanced to the succour of the assailants of 
the brigands, who finding themselves 
pressed oo all sides, hastily retreatedi but 
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not antil three of them had fallen dead, 
and two more were desperately wounded. 
While retreating, one or them turned and 
aimed his pistol at the gentleman who had 
shot his companion; but at the moment he 
was takin? aim, Desbrow fired at him, and 
the pistol dropped from his shattered hand, 
the oall having fractured his arm. 

All this was the business of a few mi- 
nntes; two of the servants only were 
wounded, and the ladies rushed to their de- 
liverers in speechless jo^. But how ex- 
press their surprise in discovering in two 
of them. Lord HeatherfieM and Mr. Des- 
brow, who were equally astonished and 
delighted at finding whom they had res- 
cneaT. 

Lord Vavasonr had repeatedly shaken 
hands with the friends, and even Lady Va- 
vasour could not resist thanking Lord 
Heatherfield most cordially for having sav- 
ed them; how then, could Lady Emily do 
less than present her trembling hand, which 
was grasped by that of her lover, but al- 
most as instantaneously let drop, as he re- 
collected that hand was now the property 
of another. She remarked the action, and 
attributed it to the reflection of his own 
altered position, which, as the hnsband of 
Lady Walmer, entitled him not to the in- 
dulgence of such a familiarity. 

Desbrow had stood almost petrified by 
tile side of Cecile, who gazed at him with 
tearful eyes, as she marked the paleness of 
his face, on which the lamps of the car- 
riage shed their light. At length, she 
found words, and tremulous Mrith emotion, 
turned to Desbrow, and said, *' How shall 
I thank you for having saved my brotherl 
I saw the brigand's pistol aimed at htm, 
when your shot made it drop from his hand. 
Aoguste, my brother, here is Mr. Des- 
brow; assist me to thank him." 

Anguste directly reached forth his hand, 
which was seized by that of Desbrow, 
who, not content with merely pressing it, 
clasped the astonished Auguste in his 
arms, exclaiming, *^ Now, then, once more 
I may know happiness, and Cecile, dear 
Cecile, may be mine." 

** All this seems very strange, but very 
happy," said Lord Vavasour; ^* but come, 
come, the high road is no place for expla- 
Dations, let us reserve them for Verona, 
where 1 invite you. Lord Heatherfield, and 
yoor friend, to join our supper table.'* 

'*I shall certainly wait on you," said 
Desbrow, «*but, en attendant^ I shall ride 
by the side of the carriage of Mademoi- 
selle de Bethune, to be quite sure that 
Aothinfl: can again occar." 

Vol. L— *i4 



The happy and bewildered Cecile conld 
only press her friend Emily's arm, in 
speechless joy; but that young lady was ' 
far from participating in her rapture* 

Having exchanged cordial congratala- 
ttons with Lady Vavasour and Lady 
Emily, Auguste ae Bethune led his stsier 
to her carriage; when Lord Heatherfield, 
astonished at his coldness towards Lady 
Emily, whom he believed to be his wife, 
advanced respectfully towards her to offer 
his arm to assist her also to it. She grave 
him her hand, but when he would have 
led her to that of the Comte de Bethune^ 
she motioned that she wished to be coa« 
ducted to the other. 

«« How,'* said Lord Heatherfield, ••do 
you not travel with your husband t*' 

" My hnsband !*^ exclaimed Emily; 
" what can yon mean 1" 

•* Answer me, I entreat,! beseech yon," 
uttered he, rapidly, '*is not that gentle- 
man," pointing to AugustOy ''your hus- 
band r» 

'' I have no husband," replied the agi- 
tated girl; '* but you. Lord Heatherfield^ 
you, who are married, is it well of yon 
thus to try my feelings 1" and a flood of 
tears burst from her eyes. 

'' I married ! no, I never was, and never 
will be, dearest, adored Emily, unless yoa 
are my wife,*' said Heatherfield. 

'' Come, come, Emily, my dear, said 
Lord Vavasour, " your mother is in the 
carriage waiting for you, so let us be off; 
you*ll not fail to meet us at supper, Hea- 
therfield." And so saying be hurried 
Lady Emily to the carriage, who still 
leant on Heatherfield's arm, and gently re- 
turned the pressure of his hand, as he 
placed her in the carriage. 

Who shall describe the feelings of the 
lovers as they proceeded towards Veronal 
Desbrow kept by the side of Cecile's car- 
riage, who had opened the window, that 
she might occasionally exchange a few 
words with him, while her hand rested in 
that of her brother, who was a glad wit- 
ness of her happiness. Heatherfield es- 
corted the carriage of Lord Vavasour, 
while Emily, with a heart overflowing 
with delight, watched his movements, and 
felt her soul again expand to hope. 

Arrived at Verona, Lord Heatherfield 
sought a few moments conversation in 
private with Lord Vavasour, and explained 
to him the marriage of Lady Walmer with 
the Prince, and his consequent freedom 
from all engagements save that which love 
for his daughter had rendered irrevocable 
to his heart* 
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''Well, then, she is yours, my dear 
Heatherfield,*' replied the gratified father. 
'' All is now forjn^en ana forgotten. I 
will explain all this to Lady Vayasour, 
and though she is a little prndish, (a fault 
on the right side, my dear fellow,) she 
loTes oar child too well to stand between 
her and her happiness." 

While this interfiew took place, Des- 
brow had songht Auf^uste de Bethune, 
and made him acquainted with all that is 
already known to our readers. When he 
described his horror and s^rief at discover- 
ing that he had killed the brother of his 
affianced wife, the generous, kind-hearted 
Auguste embraced nim, and made light 
of the wound he had received; but when 
he drew from his pocket book the note he 
had received from Cecile*s father, and 
handing it to Augnste, expressed his fear 
that the Comte de Bethune would never 
receive him as the husband of his daughter, 
Augusts told him that A« was now the sole 
guardian of Cecile, as their father was do 
more, and that he gladly would bestow her 
hand where he knew her heart had long 
been given. 

Desbrow was only able to embrace him. 
They agreed to conceal from Cecile the 

Sart her father had acted towards Des- 
row, and thev then sought the rest of the 
party, than which a happier never assem- 
bled together. Even Lady Vavasour forgot 
all her former objections to Lord Heather- 
field; and when the two delighted girls 
found themselves for a few minutes alone, 
ere seeking their pillows, Lady Emily, 
embracing her friend, exclaimed, '* How 
right you were, dearest Cecile, in not 
doubting your lover, and how wrong was 
I in doing such injustice to mine !" 

Nothing now remains to be said, except 
that the whole party proceeded to Naples, 
where the nuptials ot the Marquis of Hea- 
therfield with the Lady Emily Vavasour 
were solemnised, on the same day that 
Mr. Desbrow led Mademoiselle de Bethune 
to the hymeneal altar. 

A letter from the Marquesa Ferroni 
having anprised Lady Vavasour of the 
death or the brother of the Princess 
Romano, and the rained health and de- 
ranged intellects of that unhappy wo- 
man, as also that the creditors had taken 
possession of the palaxzo, and threatened 
to arrest its mistress, the Marchioness of 
Heatherfield entreated her mother so warm- 
ly in favor of the Princess, that she con- 



sented to write to the Marquesa, reauesting 
that every attention might he paid to that 
unfortunate person, and engaging to defray 
all expenses that might be incurred. She 
even sent her own maid, a most humane 
and intelligent Englishwoman, to attend 
her; but she only arrived at Milan to wit- 
ness the last hours of the wretched, bat 
penitent woman, who recovered not her 
reason until a few days before her death. 
It was a consolation to her, to receive the 
soothing attentions of her humble country- 
woman; and when she discovered that it 
was to the kindness of Lady Heatherfield 
and Lady Vavasour that she owed this 
last comfort, she devoted a few of her 
numbered hours, to writing to Lady Hea- 
therfield an avowal of the arts she had 
emploved to entrap Lord Heatherfield, and 
make him break his engagement, knowing 
as she did, that his heart was devoted to 
another. 

She made a will, bequeathing the whole 
of her fortune to the Marchioness of Hea- 
therfield, as a slight atonement for the an- 
happiness she had caused her, and died a 
true penitent, giving in her last hours aa 
example of Christian fortitude and piety, 
that we may hope was accepted in expia- 
tion of the errors of her life — errors that 
plunged her in shame and dishonor, and 
which owed their existence to want of re- 
ligion and moral principles. She had 
thought of, and lived but for society, 
unmindful that it casts from its bosom the 
unhappy and the erring, as a vigorous 
constitution repels contagious diseases* 
The past and the present were now un- 
veiled to her dying eyes, robbed of aii 
their illusions, and she turned from that 
world, which had hitherto been her idol, to 
tx her hopes on the mercy of Him^ who can 
pardon those sins that hU fallible creatures 
condemn without pity. 

A few days before her death, she en- 
treated that her body, with that of her 
brother, might be sent to England, and 
laid in the same tomb with her parents. 
Almost the last words she uttered were— 

» 

** Lean not on earth, *twiU pierce thee to the 

btfart,— 
A broken reed at beat, but oft a ipear.** 

The Friends returned to England blessed 
with wives, whose virtues render them an 
ornament to society, and a source of the 
purest happiness to their domestic cir- 
cles. 
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CHAPTER I. 

Hail, land, wboae verdure with the emerald viea. 
Whom sons are manly, generous~all~but wise; 
Where heartt are warm, but heads, alas 1 are hot. 
And prudence, goodly prudence, worshipp'd not. 
Gkm of the west, set in a stormy sea. 
As if e>n Nature meant thee to be free; 
The waves like barriers guarding thy green shore. 
Or ready still to bear thee commerce o'er. 
Say, why has nature smiled on thee In vain, 
When still thy reckless sons her gifts profane. 
And give to license what is freedom's due. 
Freedom, that hapless Erin never knew. 
And ne'er can know, till reason points the way, 
And passion yields to her benignant sway. 

Vnfublitked Poim. 

** OcH ! Jim, is this the way yoa come 
home to meV said Grace Cassidy, a 
yoang and pretty Irishwoman, to her in- 
toxicated husband, who, staggering into 
the kitchen where she was seated by the 
fire, became almost sobered by the look 
of plaintive suffering with which she re- 
garded him. 

** Arrah ! be aisy, Grace, and don*t be 
angry with me; sure it*s only a little dhrop 
too much I've taken, and the air has got 
the bhetter of me — faith and troth that's 
all; and it shan't happen again, if it ?exes 
yon, my Colleen dhas, for sure I'd never 
let the dhrop into my month again, rather 
than see you, with your pale face and 
watery eyes, rocking yourself on the boss* 
and looking as if you had small hopes of 
my mepding. If you scoolded me, or were 
sulky with me, I would not mind it so 
much; but when I do wrong, you have a 
way of looking at me, Grace, that breaks 
the heart of me, though somehow or other, 
and more's the pity, I forget it when 1 
meet them boys, and when they coaxes me 
to go into the Cat aud Bagpipes." 

^ Och ! Jim, and is this the way you 

* A tabourat of straw. 



keep the Bible oath yoa took to Father 
Cahill last Easther Sunday, that yoa would 
no^ dhrink a dhrop in any shebean-houte 
for a year and a day t Think of your pre- 
cious soul, Jim, and think of the dismal 
thoughts that comes into my head, when I 
am here all alone by myself, and see your 
chair empty right forenent me at th'other 
side of the fire." 

'' Faith and soul, Grace, you make me 
quite unaisy; but one thin^ I have to taj 
—I did not dhrink a dhrop in the shebean- 
house, for I put my head clean out of the 
window while I was dhrinking, so my oa^ 
is safe; and if it come to the worst, I would 
not go to purgatory for the oath neitbery 
for fonly kissed my thumb when Father 
Cahill give roe the Bible, so you see all is 
safe, ray Colleen.*' 

*'Jim dear, will you never harken to 
raison ?" replied poor Grace; *' and do yoa 
know that what you're now tellig me of 
kissing your thumb, is the worst of all, for 
it plainly shows me you were deoeavin^ 
the priest, and me too, when yoa took the 
oath; for sure it is not the kissing the book, 
or the thumb, that makes the differenoet 
but the intention. And isn't it a sin and a 
wickedness to go to tie oneself up with a 
tho'ight of slipping out of the oath all the 
while 1 And sure t!ie putting your head 
out of the window at the shebean-house to 
dhrink, is just the same wicked deceaving 
of God and m^ii; and it's such false ways, 
that breaks the heart of me, and dhrivea 
away all the confidence that I wish to keep 
about believing you. Thruth is ihruth* 
Jim dear, and there is no pace without it; 
and I would rather you took the dhrop for 
months, though God knows the thought of 
it falls like burning lead upon my heart, 
than that you took such mane ways to fal- 
sify your oath. How is it, Jim dear, that 

14* . 
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I, who love yon betther than ever I loyed 
myself, and yon, who say you loye me— 
that we, who haye but one heart, can have 
two minds t /scorn a lie to God or man, 
and you think you're chating the devil 
when you're kissing thumbs, and dhrink- 
ing out of the window at the shebean- 
house.*' 

' '* Well, na bochlish, Grace, what*8 done 
can't be undone; but you'll see I'll be a 
ffood boy, and this time I'll kiss no thumbs, 
but on my bended knees promise, before 
God and you, Grace, that a dhrop of spirits, 
good or bad, shan't enter my lips for a year 
and a day; and who knows but once I'm 
used to doing without the creathure, I can 
lave it off altogether 1" 

Jim kept to his resolution so well, that 
Grace now began to think that all her trou- 
bles were over, and that her husband had be- 
come the same sober, iodottrions man that 
he had been while courting her. Every 
thing seemed to prosper around them: their 
cow was the sleekest, their pig the fattest, 
their little patch of garden-ground the best 
kept, and their cottage the cleanest, in the 
whole village of Collogan, one of the most 
romantic spots in the county of Waterford. 
With pride did Grace rob the windows 
bright, and place in them a few plants given 
her by the gardener of Spring-mount; and 
when Jim returned from his work in the 
evening, he found a cheerful turf-fire, a 
tidily swept hearth, an ample wicker-bas- 
ket of laughing potatoes, with wooden pig- 
gins, emulating in whiteness the milk with 
which they were filled, and a plate of but- 
ter, or kirkime,* awaiting him, with the 
gmiling welcome of his now happy wife, 
who smoothed her shining hair, and ar- 
ranged her neat mob-cap, that her best 
looks might greet his arrival. 

Things were in this happy state, when 
Jim was summoned to attend the election 
at Dungarvan, and Grace siiw him depart 
with a heavy heart. He repeatedly pro- 
mised her that he would not *' dhrink a 
dhrop of any thing sthronger than the Black- 
wather cyder, and little of that same, and 
that he would vote as the masther tould 
him." 

After a week's absence, during which 
her mind was filled with forebodings, Grace 
•aw her husband return, and was cheered 
by the assurance he gave her, that he had 
rigidly kept his promise. 

** As for the dhrink, cuishlamachree, the 
devil a bit did I mind the not taking it, for 

* Kirkime^ egff boiled hard and chopped, and then 
mixed with fresh butter, a favorite luxury among 
the peaMutry in ttie aouUi of Ireland. 



the fancy for it is gone clean ont of my hetd; 
but for the vote, och my Colleen, it went 
hard against my heart and conschience to 
give it to the Sassenach, when I saw the 
real old Milesian Repalers in want of it; 
but I thought of my promise to you and 
the masther, and I voted for the Englisher. 
It's myself that's quite entirely bothered* 
now that I see and hear how bad things 
are going on. Sure one knows nothing at 
all at all here of what's happening, and 
how the English has kilt this counthry by 
taking away the Parliament, and all the 
good ould Irish laws that was made for us* 
and giving us English laws that's only fit 
for themselves. Faith, they might as well 
take away the praties from us, and give us 
bread in place of 'em, which, to my think- 
ing, would be a bad swop any way. Here 
was I, working, and eating, and dhrinking, 
and sleeping, as if nothing at all was the 
mather, while the poor counthry is intirely 
ruint, and I'd never know a word abont it, 
only that the Repalers let the cat out of the 
bag. Och ! Grace asthore, it's a crail 
thing to be living in pace, and never know- 
ing 80 much as a word of the thronbles 
that's going on in the world." 

'*Well, Jim, that bates every thing I 
ever heard; why I think it's a blessing to 
be in pace, especially as it's no use to be 
throubling ourselves about what we can't 
help; and if there's so much trouble in the 
world, we ought to thank God we have ea- 
caped it.*' 

^* Faith and troth, so I said to myself at 
first," said Jim; *' but the Repalers showed 
me the difference, and now I feel quite 
bothered any how, and won't be contint 
till we've got our parliament back* and 
got all the Sassenachs out of the coun- 
thry. Sure that'ill be a great day for the 
Irish !;• 

** Whisth ! Jim, honey, what quare no- 
tions you've got in your head; sure it's 
almost as bad as dhrink. It makes me 
quite unaisy to see you bothering your 
poor brains after such a fashion. If the 
counthry is in throuble, sure the great gen- 
tlemen that took the parliament over the 
water to teach it English, knows better 
what to do for it than a set of poor spal- 
peens, who only do what the Repalers 
tell 'em, and don't understand what made 
the vexation, nor what will cure it, any 
more than you or me." 

**Och ! fie upon you, Grace; is that the 
way you'd give up liberty 1 Sure, the 
Repalers said as how life is only a corse 
without liberty, and here we have been 
ever since we were born, ay, faith and a 
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long time before, in all this throuble, just 
bekase we have no liberty. Liberty, 
Grace a^Tourneen, is just like what we 
imagine of the grand ould times in Ire- 
land; it's something that we don't Quite 
rightly understand, but which, we believe, 
mast be all the finer for that. Faith I'll 
try to turn it over in my mind, and once I 
can make it out, I'll tell you all I can 
about it, for I think you have more gump- 
tion in such matters than I have, bekase 
you never get in a passion about 'em." 



CHAPTER n, 

Liberty I the purest gift from Heaven, 

That ever wat to erring mortala f ivlen ; 

The heart and mind that*t formed to worship thee 

Must be from every groveling passion free ; 

The Patriot would thy noble precepts use. 

While Demagogmu but know thee, to abuse. 

*^Well, Jim dear," asked Grace, *' have 
you yet rightly made out what was per- 
plexing you last night 1 I've been think- 
ing about it, and it seems to me that we 
have been as happy and continted as ever 
two creatures was, and hasn't our people, 
and all our relations been the same before 
net and now you want to persuade me 
that we haven't been happy together ! Jim, 
Jim, I fear you're a hani-hearted ungrate- 
ful man, and no good can come of it, to 
forget all the blessings we have had from 
Providence and the paceful happy days we 
have spent together." 

*' Grace a-vourneen, it is not that at all 
that I mane. I know God is good, and I 
don't forget that we have had some happy 
dft^s; but if we had liberty, it would be 
quite a different thing, and that's what I 
want." 

^And what's liberty, Jim dearl for I 
can't rightly make out what you mane." 

** Why, liberty, cuishlamachree, manes 
to do every thing we like ourselves, and 
hinder every one else from doing it. It 
sdso manes to prevent every mother's soul 
in Ireland from going to church, and 
making them go to mass, whether they 
like it or no. Wouldn't this be a great 
day for the Irish, Grace 1 And all this 
will happen, if we only vote for Repalers, 
pay no tithes, and always keep repating 
that the English are the cause of all our 
thronbles. I wish you had heard all that 
the Repalers said, for I'm sure 'twould 
have quite convinced you, as it did me, 
and all the others who kept bawling and 
icreeching out all the time, they were so 



delighted to hear that we were all quite 
mint entirely clear and clean, and had only^ 
now found friends to tell us so; but when 
I thry to think of all they said, I can't 
make out the half of it, and don't feel at 
all as I did when all the gorsoons were 
shouting and bawling round 'em. But one 
thing I'm determined on, the divil a tithe. 
I'll overpay; not that I begrudge the durty 
thrifle to Parson Disnay, but just ou'. of 
charity, to keep them poor hereticks from 
being lost entirely, for if the parsons don't 
get any tithe, sure they must turn from 
being Protestants and come back to the 
thrue faith, the ould religion, which will 
save their poor sinful souls; and Parson 
Disnay and his coadjutor Parson Wells 
are too good men not to be turned to the 
ri^ht road. In like manner the masther 
will be saved, for if we pay him no rint, 
and I'm sure 'twill come to this point in 
time, faith he'll be obliged to turn Catho- 
lic, or else leave the counthry, and that^l 
be the making of him." 

** Och ! Jim, who on earth has been put- 
ting all this nonsense into your head I 
Sure it's a sin and wickedness for them 
that turns many a good heart, and an ho- 
nest mind, from the straight high road of 
truth to the crooked by-roads of falsehood 
and cunning! Isn't it enough for poor 
ignorant people like us to do our duty, and 
follow our own religion, without throublinff 
ourselves about the religion of others 1 
And sure that relis^ion can't be bad that 
makes the good masther, and Parson Dis- 
nay and his coadjutor, do us all the ^ood 
in their power, without ever so mucn as 
axina if we go to church or to mass." 

** Indeed and troth Grace that's thrue, 
for you, ma vourneen; but still if all them 
heretics as goes to church cannot be saved 
like us after they die, oughtn't we to thrj 
to turn 'em 1 and as the Roman religion is 
the ould ancientand real religion, we must 
make it the only one. Och ! Grace honey, 
it would do your heart good to hear the 
fine discourse I hard from Tim Fo^rty, 
the schoolmaster at Abbey side, whin he 
was converting Dick Nowlan. Dick, like 
a poor ignorant creathure as he is, said 
that the Protestant religion was the best, 
for says he, ' Isn't it the reformed religion, 
and a'n't ye all crying out for reform from 
morning till night, and here's a reformed 
religion ready made to your hand 1'— 
* Why then bad luck to you, ye spalpeen,* 
says Tim, *sure the Roman is the only 
old thrue faith; didn't you see or hear of 
Paul's Epistle (which manes a letther) to 
the Romans t'*-* Yis, I did, sure enough,* 
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says Dick.—* Well, then,' says Tim, * did 
ye ever see or hear of Paul, or any other 
of the Saints, writincr a letter to the Pro- 
testants ? Now, Dick, what have you got 
to say? — Faith, Grace honey, that foolish 
fellow, Dick Nowlan, was dumb founded, 
and could not say bo to a goose; and who, 
afther that, could doubt the Roman Catho- 
lic religion being the only thrue one; and 
who could help wishing to convart the 
good masther and Parson Disnay, and the 
rest of the good people, to it V 

** Well, Jim, sure, allowing that ours is 
the oldest religion, that does not make it 
the best. I don*t know enough of book- 
learning to be able to chop Latin with Tim 
Fogarty, to prove whether the Saints ever 
wrote to the Protestants, as they did to 
the Romans; but faith, 1 know well enoucrh 
that many things are none the better for 
being ould. Look at the ould castle on 
the hill, with its little narrow peep-holes 
for windows, its dark passages, and incon- 
venient rooms, and tell me, if it is to be 
compared with the fine elegant house at 
Spring>moant, where the broad, clear, 
bright windows, let in the light of heaven 
— the halls and lobbies so genteel, and 
the rooms so beautiful, that 1 never could 
be tired of looking at them. To be sure, 
when the ould castle was built, l*m tould 
that they were forced to make it so sthrong 
bekase the people were always fighting 
and attacking one another, so that they 
were more desirous to keep enemies out 
than to let the fine cheerful daylight in; 
and also the poor people had no glass for 
their windows, I'm told, in those ould bad 
times; sure we ought to be thankful that 
we have the luck to live in betther days. 
Now, I'm thinking, Jim agrah, that the 
ould Roman religion, like the ould castle, 
was only fit for the ould times in which 
they were made, and that the Reformed 
religion, like Spring-mount house, is the 
best for the present time; not that 1 would 
wish to forsake the creed in which I was 
brought up, but I would like to let other 
people follow their own wishes in going 
whichever road they liked on the same 
journey we must all go. Sure there's dif- 
ferent roads from this to Dungarvaii — some 
thinks one road plea8anter,and seme thinks 
another; wouldn't it be mighty foolish to 
quarrel for this? — and sure isn^t it twice 
worse to thry to interfere with people 
for choosing the road they like best to 
heaven t" 

* ** He my soul, Grace, there's some rai- 
•on in what you say; but if them that 
knows the rights of the question say that 



no soul can be saved that passes through 
any other gate but the Catholic, wouldn't 
it be a pity to lave 'em in the wrong pathi" 

*' Jim, to my mind it is betther to thry 
and keep what we believe to be 4he right 
path ourselves, and lave the rest to God. 
He best knows, and we never can be wrong 
if we believe He will show his mercy to 
those who may have made a mistake in 
their journey to him.^ 

** Faith, Grace, you have a way of com- 
ing over me, that knocks clean out of my 
head all the fine speechafying I have been 
listening to. When I heard the Repalers* 
I thought there was not a word to be said 
against 'em; but now I hear you, I forget 
what it was they said that made the heart 
jump in my breast, and the angry thoughts 
come into my head. When 1 heard 'emt 
I felt as if a thrumpet was sounding in my 
ears, and that I could kill hundreds for 
the parliament and the ould religion; and 
when they dhrove us all mad with the 
burning words they spoke, and then thried 
to throw could water on us, be telling us 
to be quiet, to disperse, and go home de- 
cently, he my soul I thought it was like 
lighting a great fire, and covering it over 
with ever so much wet slack, and telling 
it not to burn up, when you know, Grace, 
it would be sure to blaze out soon after, 
and difficult would it be for the same 
hands that lighted it to quench it. Now 
when you talk to me, asthore, with yonr 
own quiet, down-right earnest words, it 
seems to me as if I was listening to the 
fife made out of a reed that Thedy Mal- 
vany used to play upon when he was 
tending the masther's sheep on the hills: 
and that same fife used to often make a 
fool of me, bekase somehow or other, 
when it came on me from the distance, it 
was so soft and pleasant, that it made me 
look around me on the beautiful heavens, 
the quiet river, stealing along like time, 
making small noise, but still always going 
away from us; the green trees, looking so 
proud, and yet returning the salutes of the 
wind by gentle bows, just as the masther 
and the family do of a Sunday to the poor 
people. The bleating of the sheep, and 
the moans of the cows, all seemed to me 
more pleasant, though the tears came into 
my eyes, I couldn't tell for what; and yoa 
were in my mind all the while; and now, 
when I hear your own sweet voice raison- 
ing with me, the fife and all of them things 
comes back to me, and 1 feel as if 1 couldnU 
kill a fly, but would save all the world if 
I could." 

A mutual embrace followed Jim's con- 
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fession, and before thej retired to their 
nietic couch, he had promised Grace to 
leaye politics to the Repalers, and to be 
happy as heretofore. 



CHAPTER HI. 

Ill wonderful, what may be wrought oat of tbeir 
diicontent, now that tbeir aoule are topful of of- 
fence.— 1^/ John, 

Notwithstanding Jim^s promises to 
abandon political, and to think only of 
civil economy, poor Grace soon fonnd that 
when he attended the markets on Satur- 
days, he might be seen not only with open 
ears, but with open mouth also, devourinff 
the inflated and inflammatory news poured 
forth to the ignorant multitude; and which 
produced much the same effect on their 
fier^ spirits, that their fayorite beverage, 
whisky, would have done, if thrown on a 
blazing turf fire. It took her hours, najf , 
days, to neutralise the poison imbibed in 
a few minutes from the mouthing orators, 
who always address the imaginaiiona of 
their hearers, and never their reason. 

All who know Ireland are aware, that 
in proportion to the exuberance of imagi- 
nation in her sons, is the deficiency of 
reason and judgment; and her wily ora- 
tors fail not to take advantage of this pe- 
coliarity. A few spirit-stirring words, 
edioed by shouts, can at any time drive 
this excitable people to madness; and the 
high courage, which forms one of their 
most marked characteristics, renders them 
reckless of consequences. This same un- 
daunted and undauntable courage, that 
made the Irish regiments proverbial for 
tiiieir valor, winning for them the rarely- 
sought distinction of being chosen for 
forlorn-hope service, becomes the instru- 
ment of their destruction when misdirected. 

Well do I remember a discharged sol- 
dier of the 88th, who had been as remark- 
able for bravery and discipline in his 
regiment, as he bad unfortunately become 
for habits of intoxication and insubordina- 
tion in his native village, answering a 
person who remonstrated with him on 
this subject, " Och ! Sir, you are right; 
what a pity it is we should ever have 

Ce ! If the war lasted, this could not 
, ,ien; I would have been taking towns, 
scaling fortresses, dreaming of glory at 
oiffht and winning it by day. Instead of 
drinking all night and Quarrelling all day, 
as at present, 1 would oe fighting for the 
honor of that same Old England, of which 



we used to be bo proud that it was our 
rallying word, and of which we are now 
so Jealous that we are crying out to be 
separated from her. Och! Sir, all this 
comes from the misfortune of having 
peace, and having so much idle time on 
our hands that we don't know what to be 
at. I often think, if I had only the same 
work, even with the pipe-clay, that 1 used 
to have to do, it would keep the devil oat 
of me; for when I was with my regiment 
I never thought of any thing but glory and 
plunder, and cared not a pin about all that 
now bothers my brains from morning till 
night, since the Repealers have opened my 
eyes. Faith, Sir, we poor devils always 
reauire a commanding ofificer to keep us io 
order; and had we but one of our old offi- 
cers in every district, to tell us now and 
then what we ought to think and do, we 
would not fall into the hands of the Re* 
pealers, who are the only people, God 
help us ! who take the trouble of directing, 
or misdirecting us. Sir, they drive us mad; 
for with a noggin of whiskey in my sto- 
mach, and one of their speeches in my 
head, I feel like a mad bull goaded on by 
firebrands, and am ready to rush on my 
own destruction, provided it could destroy 
those they are always pointing out to oor 
vengeance. But, when they have mad- 
dened us, then to hear them telling us to 
be quiet and orderly, sure it's enough to 
bother and perplex us entirely, and f loee 
all patience with them. Sir, it*s a terrible 
thing to have a sort of a heart that is ready 
to jump up and fight on the least occasion, 
and not to have any natural enemies to 
fight with; it makes one quarrel with one's 
own friends, and then when the anger is 
gone out of the head, one feels foolish and 
ashamed, because it's so hard to remember 
what the falling out was about. As long 
as we were at war with the French, every 
thing went well; they like fighting as well 
as wo do, and kept us constantly em- 
ployed. Sir, they were our natural ene- 
mies, and when once we had a good set^to« 
we bore no ill-blood; but, Sir, when we 
quarrel with the English, it's like quarrel- 
ling with our own blood-relations, and we 
feel more bitter after every fight, because 
we know we are partly in the wrong, and 
they know the same, and neither, like re- 
lations, will allow it. Another thing. Sir, 
is, that lately the Repealers have been 
attacking and abusing a man I cannot help 
liking, ay, by ray soul, and loving too, as 
if he was my brother; a man. Sir, that is 
as brave as an Irishman, as honorable as 
an Englishman, and as chivalroua as A 
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Frenchman. A man, Sir, that I have 
fought in the same field with, and that 
left as handsome a leg at Waterloo, as 
ever won a lady's heart. I cannot hear 
this noble man run down, knowing his 
couratre and his generosity as I do; and 
this has opened my eyes to the blarney, 
and blow-coal attacks of the Repealers; 
and yet. Sir, once I have taken a glass too 
much of that fierj whiskey, and heard 
their still more fiery speeches, I lose all 
command over myself, and God knows 
how it will end." 

There was something prophetic in poor 
M*Murogh*s last observation; for he soon 
after met a violent death in a fray with 
the police, into which the excited state of 
his feelings, worked upon by seditious 
counsels, hud hurried him: and his death 
ivas but one of the many to which evil 
advice and ill-directed courage have led 
in the uufortunate country where it oc- 
curred. 

Each market day produced an increase 
of Jim*s moodiness; his features seldom 
relaxed into a smile, except when Grace 
sought to excite one by her playful sallies, 
and tht?n the smile passed over his lips 
like a ripple on the surface of the clear and 
rapid stream in front of his cottage, while 
the dppth below was unbroken. 

Often did Grace say to him, " Och, 
Jim darlint, I fear it's the want of the 
dhrop you've been used to lately, that 
makes you seem so downhearted. Sure 
it's myself that's sorry I made you take 
the oath against it, for when 1 see you 
looking so gloomy, and taking no pleasure 
in any thing that's going on, it breaks tlie 
heart of me." 

** Then it's a sorrowful day to me, Grace 
a-vourneen, that I should be bringing 
throuhle to your tender heart; 1 wish I 
could forget all the vexing thoughts that 
have got hidged in my mind, for I'm sorely 
perplexed, and feel always as if I was ex- 
pecting to hear some great news or other, 
and that things can't go on as they are. 
This unsettles and makes me feel discou- 
raged tor my work. Inst»>ad of thinking 
for the year to come, and laying up our 
provision for the winter, I am thinking 
that, before that, some great throuhle will 
take place, and that it's no good to lay by 
for the future. Indeed, the Repalers told 
me as much, and therefore I have not the 
heart to work as I used. When I look at 
the beautiful flowers you have taken so 
much pains to rear, I think who will be 
one day pulling 'em, or perhaps thrampling 
*floi under foot: and that our cabbages, 



carrots, and onions will one day he canted 
for the tithes, as well as the cow and the 
pig that we have taken such care of. Och! 
Grace, isn't this enough to make a maa 
gloomy 1 and can you wonder that I am all 
no howl" 

" Why should the cow, or the pig, or 
the vegetables, be canted for the tithes 
now, Jim, when they never were before V 
asked Grace: " Haven't we got eight 
pounds in the bank, before us in the 
world ? and haven't I got thirty shillings 
in the chest; besides what the housekeeper 
at Spring-mount owes me for the cream 
cheeses, and all the hanks of fine yarn I 
have been spinning? So you see, Jim 
dear, we have plenty of money to pay the 
tithes, if ihpy rise ever so much. And 
don't we know that good Parson Disnay 
never raises 'em unjustly 1" 

" Grace, you don't understand my thron* 
ble," said Jim; " it isn't the money I'm 
fretting about, as I know we have enough 
to pay'^all; and even if we hadn't. Parson 
Disnay, or the masther, never would dis- 
tress us; but if I pay tithes when all the 
counthry is up and sworn not to pay, I'll 
be ashamed to show my face among the 
boys: indeed as it is, they laugh and sneer 
at me, and say 1 have not the courage of a 
man, let alone an Irishman, and that I'm 
afraid of you, Grace, and this vexes me." 

" Jim honey, what you say goes to my 
heart — sure I thought you had more raison 
than to mind what a set of drunken disor- 
derly spalpeens, like them that follows 
the Repalers, would say to you; and when 
you know you are doing what is right, 
how can you listen to their balderdash? 
Faith, Jim asthore, I thoujrht you had 
more gumption in you; sure it's a pity for 
both our sakes that I was mistaken." 



CHAPTER IV. 

•• Danferonfi conceits are, in tlieir naturci. poiioni, 
Which at ihn firm arc scarca found to distaste. 
But. \viih a littlo act upnn tbe blood. 
Burn like tlie mines of sulphur.** 

A MAN must have either a better head 
or heart than falls to the lot of most, who 
can pardon the superiority of a wife, how- 
ever meekly she may use it. Poor Jim 
Cassidy'e head was like the generality of 
those of his countrymen of that claes, not 
remarkable for its reasoning powers; hence 
he was on equal ground with his compa- 
nion*, while with Grace, he felt he never 
had the best of an argument; nay, ha 
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nsaaDy found here bo unanswerable, that 
he speedily arrived at the conclusion that 
she was terrible cute^ which in Irish phra- 
seology means clever. From the moment 
this discovery forced itself on his mind, he 
began to respect her more, but to love her 
less; a change of sentiment, that no loving 
heart like hers could be satisfied with. 
It was the facility with which Grace re- 
futed the arguments of the Repealers, that 
conveyed the idea of her superiority to 
Jim; it was less mortifying to think her 
terrible eute^ than to acknowledge himself 
ierribU botherheaded; it was therefore a re- 
lief to him to find himself listened to with 
attention by his companions, over whom 
his sobriety gave him a considerable ad- 
Tantage. 

This cemented his increased intimacy 
with them, and drew him still more fre- 
quently from his home. Their enthusiasm 
excited by inebriation and the artful reca- 
pitulation of real and imaginary wrongs, 
worked on the morbid feelings of poor 
Jim, until he believed himself the wretched 
slave they asserted him to be, and that it 
had become his duty to burst the chains 
which enslaved him. 

When he returned from a meeting where 
■edition and whiskey had been doing their 
demoralising work, both freely distributed 
by the emissaries of the agitators, poor 
Grace has been astonished and grieved by 
his declamation. *' Millions in chains, a 
starving and oppressed people, Saxon ty- 
rants, no tithes, and repeal of the Union," 
were become familiar words in the mouih 
of poor Jim; and blood, and bloody, were 
the terms applied to every demonstration 
of a power, whose mildness and clemency 
was by most people considered blameable, 
in so long permitting its justice to be call- 
ed in question. 

** Yes, I'm a slave, a chained slave, 
you*re a slave, Grace, and we're all 
•laves," used Jim to say; '* the nigprers 
ar'n't half so ill-used as we are; obliged 
to pay the teachera of a religion we abo- 
minate; obliged to submit to have our par- 
liament carried into a land of strangers, 
where our lamentations and tears, sent 
over throui^h our reform members, only 
make the English laugh. They laugh at 
the brogue, instead ofthrying to find out 
where the shoe pinches. Ar'n't we all 
starving, and crushed by the plough of op- 
pression t sure it calls for vingince and 
blood !«* 

** Och ! Jim, your poor head is surely 
turned. How can you say you are a 
idave, or that them boys you go with are | 



slaves, when they are free to ran wild 
over the counthry, making mischief at 
every side t How can you say you're 
starving, when you know you ate a fine 
piece of pork with plenty of greens and 
potatoes tor your dinner, and that we have 
a tub full of salt mate, and four flitches of 
bacon in the house, with the loft full of 
potatoes 1 Sure, only I'm too unhappy to 
laugh at any thing now, I could laugh 
enouj^h to hear you say you're a slave and 
starving; and sure this must be what 
makes tbe English people, who like the 
plain truth, laugh when them repaling 
members tells 'em such rhaumeish.* Now 
hear me Jim: if half whatthem Repslerstell 
you, and the boys that goes shouting after 
them, was thrue, wouldn't it be decenter* 
and kinder, not to make bad worse, but to 
give you all good advice, and encourage 
you to be quiet 1 And sure, if we have 
throubles to bear in Ireland, and every 
place has its share, wouldn't it be wiser 
for them Repalers that can blow hot and 
could with the same breath, to make yon 
all keep quiet, and 'orderly to your work» 
and be able to tell the Lord Leftenant, or 
the king himself— * You see, my Lord» 
how quiet the poor Irishmen are in all 
their throubles, they pay all they can, 
neither burn houses, nor flog, nor murder; 
and ever since you ^ve 'em mancipation, 
they have been thryiugto show how much 
they feel the compliment. Sure, if they be- 
have so well, and that there's no complaint 
against 'em when they have cause for com- 
plaint, your Lordship will take away their 
throubles, and put in a good word for 'em 
to the kink.' What could be said against 
this, Jim! don't you think it would be 
better than having murders, floggings, 
burnings, and sociations going on at every 
side, so that if we have throubles in Ire- 
land, and ask the help of the Lord Lef- 
tenant, or the king, sure they can stop our 
mouths, by saying, ^ Arrah ! be aisy, yoa 
ill-behaved spalpeens; sure you dos't 
know how to be grateful. Didn't I give 
you mancipation, and ar'n't you twice 
worse ever since t and now ar'n't you rav- 
ing mad for repale, which is just one as if 
you said you were determined to do all 
the mischief you could V Sore, Jim, 
honey, for Ireland to thry to do without 
England, is just as if youund I thried to 
do without the good masther that supports 
us. No, Jim, I m afraid theie*s no honesty 
in them people that works you all up to 
madness, ana then tells jou to be quiet. I 

* ExaggeratioB. 
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think, God forgive me if Pm wrong, that 
what they mane is to make you all furtoos, 
and then, when all your madness is known 
at eyery side, to be able to say to the Lord 
Leftenant, * Now, my Lord, you see what 
a state they're in, and it*8 only me that can 
make 'em quiet. If 1 say the word, they'll 
be aisy; so make me a judge, or a ffreat 
lord, and then I'll keep them mad Irish 
nnder m^ thumb for evermore; but if you 
don't, faith they'll rain themselves down- 
right to spite you.^ 

** Well, Grace, haven't we tried every 
thing to get our rights, just as we waited 
so many long years to get mancipation, 
which the English never gave us, nor 
never would give us, as the Repalers say, 
if we had not kicked up such a row, and 
frightened 'em into it.** 

** No, Jim dear, ye haven't tried every 
way, for ye never tried to deserye a good 
character, which, to my poor thinking, 
would be the safest, and the pleasantest 
way too, to earn good treatment; for sure 
if even it does not succeed in getting jus- 
tice, it laves the comfort, and a great one 
it is, Jim, of having deserved it. What 
do the Repalers gain for Ireland, Jim 
agrah t Mistrust and dislike, instead of 
confidence and pity; for sure the warm 
hearts and generous feelings of our poor 
misguided countrymen, if they were really 
known, would be valued; but England 
hears only their crimes, and, more's the 
pity, can hear nothing of their virtues. Is 
It a wonder, then, that the English think 
as savages, when every ship takes over to 
them fresh and frightful stories of all the 
cruel and wicked things the boys are al- 
ways doingi Faith, Jim, I think them 
that calls themselves our friends, are our 
worst enemies. Is it like friends to be al- 
ways telling ye that ye're slaves, that 
je're trampled on, that ye have none of 
year rights, and that ye're starvinor, when 
the most part of ye have plenty of whole- 
some food in your stomachs, and more 
than plenty of the wicked poiheen in your 
heads t No,' Jim, a thnie friend would 
raisou with ye, and say, ^Be aisy and 
decent, boys, and show the English how 
well ye can behave, even when ye have 
cause to be discontented.' This will be 
an honor and a credit to Ireland, and Eng- 
land will then be ashamed not to do ye 
Justice. But, no; your pretended friends 
maddens ye with burning words, that, like 
the fiery whiskey, puts all raison out of 
yonr heads, and anger and desperation in- 
to your hearts;— and mind my words, and 



sorrowfully I say them, no good can come 
of all this." 

*' Can you deny, Grace, that we got 
mancipation by making such a row in the 
counthry, that they were afraid to refuse 
ust" 

** Faith, Jim, I can't believe it, and I don*t 
wish to believe it. I'd rather think they 
gave it to us because they believed it was 
all we wanted to make us contented; and 
so ye were all saying from morning till 
night; ye did not speak a word of Repal- 
ing then, and them that guides yei said the 
maneipation would give eyery blessing. 
But no sooner did ye get it, than your bad 
advisers turned round, and instead of 
thanking them that gave it to ye, many of 
them, as I'm tould, acting against their 
judgments in so doing, Uiey only^ say, 
'No thanks to ye. We've got it by 
frightening ye, and now we've found out 
the way, we'll ask for something fresh 
every year, till we've bothered ye all, and 
tired ye out, and then we will get what we 
want for ouraehes and our own relations, 
and desire the fools we have been driving 
mad so long to be quiet, and do as they 
are bid.' Faith, Jim, the way as the R^ 
palers nses ye, reminds me of the pup- 
pet-show I saw at Dungarvan, when one 
man pulled the wires, and made all the 
little puppets jump, act, and fight as he 
liked. All the people looked at the pup- 
pets, and were surprised what movements 
they were making; but I minded the show- 
man pulling the wires, and think of him 
every time 1 see or hear the Repalers 
working ye up to madness, or ordering ye 
to he aisy, just as it serves their conveni- 
ence at the time." 



CHAPTER V. 



Erin, thy TercUnt sea girt shore 
Wat never made for slavet to ti^ad. 

Though chauged are now the dayt of yore. 
When monarcha for thee fought and bled. 

OUSni£. 

• 

** Till me, Grace a-voumeen," said Jim, 
" when you hear the fine songs that de- 
scribe how grand and great Ireland was 
before she was thrampled upon by the 
English, don't you feel your neart rising 
to your throat, and the tears coming into 
your eyest If you, a woman, feel this for 
the poor onld counthry, what must men 
feel f Och ! the Repalers are right; there's 
something in our hearts that won't let ns 
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be contint while we are slayes; for haven't 
1 seen men, able and willing to fight too, 
cry like girls when they first begin to 
love, at hearing one of the oald cronanns 
of the counthry sung, with its dismal, but 
sweet music, and its thrue words about 
our past glory and present slavery." 

** Jim, you make me angry to hear you 
talk of slavery. I won*t allow you're a 
slave, or that I am the wife of a slave. 
You pay your rent, we owe no one a ten- 
penny, we have something before us in 
the bank in case of a rainy day, and no 
one can molest us while we do our duty. 
Sure then this proves we are not slaves, 
though wicked people would try to per- 
suade us into thinking so. No, Jim, the 
ould songs have often brought tears into 
my eyes, and made my heart swell, and, 
therefore, I don't sing 'em any more, as 
it's ungrateful to be regretting what we 
never knew, (and which, after all, maybe 
is not thrue,) when we have so much to 
be thankful for. When 1 see a lovely 
evening, with the beautiful sun entering 
his rose-colored palace, and the trees, 
hills, and rivers all looking so grateful for 
the warmth he gave 'em before he wished 
*em good night, do you think that if any 
ould song, or discontented person tould me 
that long afirn the sun was finer than now, 
and that all I think so beautiful, was much 
more so in past time — do you think that 
ought to make me unhappy 1 No, Jim, I 
ought and would think that the beautiful 
sight before my eyes was quite beautiful 
enough, and thank the good God that gave 
it," 

** Well, Grace, you have such a quare 
way of being satisfied with every thing, 
that it's no use thrying to put you out of 
conceit with things." 

"No, Jim dear, you are wrong there, 
for I'm not easily satisfied with any thing 
1 can make better; it's only things that I 
can*t alter or mend, that I think it best not 
to be grumbling about, bekase a discon- 
tented spirit grows faster on one than peo- 
ple imasrine." 

" Faith, it's thrne enough, for you, 
Grace ma-vourneen, as I know to my cost; 
and sorry enough I am that ever the Re- 
palers blew the bad breath into me which 
keeps me always upon the fret, bemoan- 
ing the eliganre and grandeur of this poor 
counthry in ould times, when people came 
ilocking from all parts of the world to lam 
knowledgre in Ireland. Then we had 
kings and queens too, as witness Grana- 
waiTy but now we have nothing but tyrant:^ 



and slaves: sure the notion of it is enoogh 
to break one's heart!" 

" Then where are the tyrants, Jim 
agrah? for sorrow a bit, much as I've been 
hearing about 'em, if ever I see one yet 
in all the counthry." 

" What would you say, Grace, if yoa 
were tould that Colonel Barron, Sir John 
Smith, ay, be me troth, and the masther 
too, were tyrantsi" 

"Say, Jiml I'd say whoever said sOf 
spoke what was not thrue! Colonel Bar- 
ron, that is never tired of doing good-— a 
tyrant! Sir John Smith, who spinds hun- 
dreds for the poor, without even so much 
as axing a question, except whether they 
are in want; and the masther, the dear 
fine generous masther! blessings on his 
white locks — he a tyrant! a gentleman 
that has no mure priae than a new-born 
babe, and whose word is like a bond! 
Och, Jim! if ye have got so far on the 
road of falseness as to call such as these 
tyrants, then I have little hopes that ever 
ye'll see the right road." 

** Well now, Grace, don't be angry, and 
ril tell you the truth: sure it was not I, 
nor the likes of me, that called the gentle- 
men tyrants; it was the Repalers as said 
as how our landlords dhrove us like gal- 
ley-slaves before 'em, to vhote at the elec- 
tions for whoever they bid us, and that 
this showed they were tyrants; so faith I 
could say nothing against it." 

** Now listen to me, Jim, and I'll tell 
you what you could have said. You 
mijrht tell 'em the landlords were estated 
gentlemen, that had larning and know- 
ledge, and that their irreat properties in 
the counthry gave them a much greater 
stake in it than a poor man could have, 
therefore they must, even if it was only 
for their own interest, wish to do what 
was best for the good of all. Their lam- 
ing gives them the power of knowing 
what is best to he done; so in choosing 
a Member, thny like to recommend one to 
their poor ignorant tenants who is most 
likely to do good to the counthry, and 
keep it peaceable. And ar'n't they right, 
Jiml And for this, the poor deluded 
creathures that's misled by bad advisers 
would call 'em tyrants." 

** Och! but Grace, they do other things 
that's worse: don't they let their lands to 
whoever will give 'em the highest rent 
over the heads of the ould tenants, whose 
fathers, and fathers' fathers have been on 
the soill And don't they encourage Rng- 
lish settlers to come over and fix them- 
selves over our headsV* 
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*' Tell me, Jim dear, if you had a pig 
to sell at the market, wouldn't you aell it 
to the one that offered the highest price, 
sod wouldn't you have a right to do sol 
And if one of the neighbors was to throw 
in ycur teeth, that you preferred selling 

Jrour pig to a stranger who gave you a 
arger price, than to a neighbor who gave 
only half, but who had bought his pigs of 
you for years, when may be they were 
much cheaper, or that you didn't ^rant the 
money so much, wouldn't you think he 
was a foolish man, and an unreasonable 
one? To be sure you would; and yet ye 
blame the landlords, and call them tyrants, 
for getting the best price they can for 
their land, which is as much theirs as the 
pig is yours. And as for encouraging 
strangers to come and fix among us, sure 
it's a real blessing. The rich English 
farmer, who takes the land held before by 
perhaps twenty poor men, employs the 
twenty as laborers, with good and regular 
pay; he advises 'em, gives 'em what's 
better than all advice, a good example; 
teaches 'em to keep their word and en- 
gagements, encourages schools, and helps 
the poor families in all difficulties, and 
shows us the comfort and decency of 
cleanliness and good order. He puts the 
land into fine condition, instead of letting 
it go to rack and ruin, and, while paying a 
fair rent, makes an honest profit. Often 
and often do I think, thai never would I 
know what I do, little as it is, if it was 
not for the pattern set me in Farmer Tho- 
roai«*H house; and sure one such family as 
that does more good than twenty buckeen 
farmers, like them of our own country, 
who are neither gentlemen nor farmers, 
tiioii»h thpy pretend to be both." 

** I can't but allow, Grace, that Mr. 
Thomati and his family have done good, 
but ihiit's no raison to encourage so many 
t/iUitr Knglifch to come over our heads; 
•lid ihoMgh yoQ find words to excuse every 
Oflff wh'4t can you say for us Catholics to 
lie pacing the clergy for the Protestants? 
Htiff it's a sin and a shame. No, Grace, 
Uie tithes is agninst all raison, and you 
Ctfi'l defend 'em." 

** Faith, Jim, Tm a poor hand at defend- 
ing* but still I think, when you consider 
ibat all we pay in tithes is spint among 
Hfr, Slid comes back to us in twenty wa^s, 
it*e money laid out at good interest, and it's 
ktiiUtr than the vaving hank. Look at the 
#iiiploymeut the clergy gives us, besides 
|rfants for our little ganlens, medicine if 
ve are eiek, a word of comfort if we are 
^•(df and eouetant eucouragement and kind 



offices if we deserve it;— snre, Jim, all we 
give 'em comes back to us, one way or 
another." 

"Faith, it's yourself, Grace, that bo- 
thers me by contradicting all the thinn 
the Repalers tells me; sure you can't like 
me as ye used to do, that you're always 
showing me I'm in the wrong. It isn't 
kind of you, Grace, nor what I expected." 

** Och! Jim, would it be kind to let yoa 
keep false and bad thoughts in yoor poor 
head, and see 'em pushing you into wicked 
actions, that may cause the misery and 
diBgrace of us both, instead of raisoning 
with you. It'a I, Jim, that has cause to 
be sorrowful, and to think you don't like 
me as you used to do; for you're quite 
changed, always discontented, and pick- 
ing flaws in them you once used to like 
in your heart. They are not changed, nor 
am I, but you cuishlamachree, (for you'll 
always be that, in spite of every thing,) 
you are changed. You call them tyrants 
that is your truest friends; yourself, a 
slave, that has your liberty as all can see, 
and are bemoaning and bewailing for 
things that never came into your mind 
till them wicked Repalers put 'em there." 

** May be, Grace, you'd next be after 
telling me that the absentees, as they call 
*em, have a right to spend all their money 
in England that is earned by our hard la- 
bors." 

** Why, tell me, Jim, if you liked to 
spend the little savings we have in the 
bank, in Youghal, instead of Dungarvan, 
who*d have aright to blame you? But do 
you consider also, that for the fine lords 
and ladies who have seen foreign parts, 
. and are used to live in England, with 
every thing elegant and comfortable about 
and around 'em, it is hard to live in poor 
Ireland, where every thing is at sixes and 
sevens, with constant troubles and disturb- 
ances, and where no one is sure of life a 
single day. Isn*t it hard to drive the 
grand lordn and ladies away by your bad 
behavior; and then to blame 'em forgoing! 
Who, that can help themselves, would 
stay in a troubled country, where one man 
can set the whole of the people in a brain 
fever whenever he likes; and sure those 
that stay are but poorly thanked, as wit- 
ness the dear good masther, and the other 
fentlemen. When I see you, my dear 
im, that has a good honeat heart, and 
used to be a pattern for decency and good 
behavior, forgetting all the blessings yoa 
have, and turning your mind to thoughts 
that you cannot understand, it falls on my 
heart like a lump of ice, and makes me 
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see how Httle ao IriBhinan can be depend- 
ed on. Jim, what makes the English re- 
spected, but that they have a fixed notion 
of whai's right, in their heads, and will 
act up to it? Do you think one or two 
mischievous men, who wanted to make a 
ladder of the poor ignorant creatures below 
'em to climb up to power, could succeed 
with the sober, steady Engrlishl No, 
they would only be followed by the idle 
and worthless, who had nothing else to do. 
But in Ireland, any man who has what is 
called the gift of the gab, who can bother 
the brains of his hearers by making 'em 
angry, and telling 'em they are slaves, 
may govern the poor misguided creathures 
as he likes." 

** Will ye tell me, Grace, if you plase, 
isn't it enough to dhrive a man mad, to see 
the police going about at every side, and 
on every occasion, like spies to see what's 
doin^, and like tyrants to punish 1" 

** Faith, Jim. if people mean to do no 
harm, they need not be afraid of spies; and 
sure it's a lucky thing for the few that's 
sober and steady, to have witnesses to 
prove that they are so, in acounihry where 
the bad conduct of so many makes all sus- 
pected. And that's another wickedness of 
them Repalers, that they are always in- 
flaming the people against the police, and 
encouraging bad blood between 'em instead 
of saying, ' Boys, take care, and show the 
police how little they are wanted in the 
the counthry.' And once the Parliament 
and the King is sure of this they won't 
long be left here: the only way to do this 
it never to break through the laws, and to 
be orderly." 

*^ Faith, Grace, you're grown quite a 
politician; I'm surprised where you got all 
those quare notions into your head.'^ 

^ Now, Jim dear, don't say such a thing 
for you're mocking me. How could the 
like of me be a politician 1 and wouldn't 
it be foolish for a poor ignorant woman to 
thry to be one ? No, my buckaleen bawn, 
it's only the plain sense of one who wish* 
es to live in peace and quietness, and to 
•ee those she loves, thriving and decent, 
instead of getting into scrapes. Besides, 
Jim, I hate ingratitude; and when I see, 
that to do the bidding of the Repalers, a 
man must be ungrateful to his landlord and 
the clergy, who though of a different per- 
suasion, have always been doing him good; 
when 1 see that a man must fly in the face 
of God by breaking his commandments, 
make his parents and their friends unhap- 
py, and och ! Jim, break the heart of his 
poor wife, sure who can help thrying to 



open the eyes of those who are led astray 
from their duty by such bad advisers ?" 

Poor Grace's discourse was closed bj 
tears, that fell in torrents on her fair cheek; 
and Jim, while wiping them with a corner 
of her apron, kissed their traces away. 
But, alas! the tears still flowed, for he 
made no promise of abandoning the cour- 
ses which caused them; and Grace felt a 
presentiment that he might cause her to 
shed still more, so infatuated did his weak 
mind appear. The woman, who has to 
mouru over the weakness and bad conduct 
of him she loves, but cannot respect, is 
placed in one of the most painful and hu- 
miliating fetituations possible. Poor Grace 
felt keenly this unhappy conviction: and 
as the blundering perversity of her hus- 
band becanie more apparent to her, and she 
saw she could not even defend the opin* 
ions he had adopted, she began to despair 
of leading him back to reason, well know- 
ing there is no obstinacy like that which 
is founded on weakness and ignorance. 
She shuddered as she reflected on the strong 
hold the Repealers must have established 
on such a basis; and saw with dismay that 
they had entirely possessed themselves of 
the only tangible points in their unfortu^ 
nate adherents — imagination, passion, and 
ignorance. 



CHAPTER VI. 

'* In this wide world the fondest and the best 
Are the most tried, most troubled, and distressed.** 

Grace prepared herself with a heavy 
heart, for her accustomed visit to the 
housekeeper at Springmount,to whom she 
was taking her humble offering of new 
honey, fresh eggs, and cream-cheese. 

Such visits had hitherto been epochs of 
pleasure in the simple life of poor Grace. 
The compliments she received on the ex- 
cellence of her presents — the kind and 
gentle words of encouragement spoken bT 
the mistress, and the young lady — witn 
the useful gifts bestowed on her by them* 
had rendered her visits to Springmount 
fete-days to which she looked forward with 
delight, and being passed, remembered 
with gratitude. But now, how difierently 
should she face the great house 1 for well 
she knew that Jim's altered conduct ^as 
well known there. How mortifying to 
hear him blamed without being able to de- 
fend him ! And what could she say, ex- 
l cept what she had already so frequently 
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said to herself, without it9 prodocing^ any 
satisfactory result, even to her partial feel- 
ingrs, ** that he was led astray 1" 

" Och ! Jirn," ejaculated poor Grace, 
^'little did I ihink, that I should live to be 
ashamed of you; to hear you blamed; and 
not be able to clear you! I was too proud of 
you; and pride is sinful; so I am punished 
ID the tetiderest point. Sure if I tell *eni 
you are led astray by bad advisers, is it 
not owning at once that you are a fool ? 
and they will look down upon you as a 
poor weak creature; and yet this I must 
admit, for fear they should think you some- 
thing worse, which I could not bear. Och! 
how lucky are those whose husbands have 
good heads as well as good hearts, and who 
are not obliged to make excuses for those 
they were once proud of. When 1 look at 
that hive of honey, as clear and bright as the 
elegant brooch Miss Desmond wears in her 
habit-shirt, and ihink that last year, when 
I took one up to the great house, how the 
mistress herself and the young lady both 
came into the housekeeper's-room to look 
at it, and told me that it was richer and 
brighter than any they had ever tasted or 
seen, except some in a foreign country, 
with an outlandish name; sure it was I that 
was proud to tell 'em, that if my honey was 
better than all the honey around the country, 
it was all because Jim filled the gardens 
with such quantities of sweet flowers, that 
the bees were feasting all day long with- 
out ever having the throuble of flying 
about the country, to find a wild flower 
here and there, and then come home only 
half laden, with theirpoor wings tired, but 
had the finest, and sweetest of flowers on 
the spot. How pleased the young lady 
used to look, and the good misjlress too! 
Then when they praised the cream-cheese, 
I could tell Vm that Jim took pride in hav- 
ing the nicest field of clover in the whole 
country for our cow, and hurdled it off 
every week to give the creathure a fresh 
bite, so that our cream was richer and 
thicker than any the neighbors* cows pro- 
duced. The eggs too, they used to tell me 
were whiter and cleaner than any one else*s 
and looked like snow-drops in the basket. 
I was proud then of hparinj; things praised 
because Jim came in for the bf*st part of 
it; but now, little he throubles himself 
about the flowers for the bees, or the grass 
for the cow, since he has taken to be al- 
ways thinking of Repaling; and as it's 
only me that takes care of things, I have 
no pleasure in hearing praises, because he 
has no share in them." 

This was the soliloquy of poor Grace 



as she pursued her solitary walk to the 
great house, laden with her rustic dainties. 
A susceptibility, caused by the conscious- 
ness of her husband's folly, made Grace 
unusually observant of her reception by 
the housekeeper. She thought, but it 
might be only fancy, that there was an air 
of commiseration in the look and lone of 
Mrs. Macnab, when addressing her, that 
betrayed she knew that Grace was no long- 
er the enviable being she had hitherto con- 
sidered herself to be; and when the pre- 
sents were uncovered, the observation of 
Mrs. Macnab, *' Sure they are as fine as ever 
which is more than I expected from what 
I heard,'* made Grace feel that all was 
known. 

" I'm sorry to see you looking so pale and 
thin, Mrs. Cassidy," continued the good- 
natured but obtuse house-keeper. ^* I'm 
afraid you havecause forit. Come don't cry; 
crying won't help you, as 1 tells my niece 
every day, when she is crying and -bemoan- 
ing her husband who died last year; and 
yet she tould me that she cried the more 
because she knew it was no good. ^ I 
tonld her it was better her husband died 
while he was an honest, sober man, than 
to have him live to turn out a Repaler; and 
says I, *Look at Jim Cassidy, was'athe 
the pattern of a boy last year, and see 
what he is now ! Sure it would be better for 
his wife if he was dead of a natural death» 
than to live to see him hanged or shot." 

A deadly paleness overspread the faoe 
of poor Grace: she made an effort to ap- 
proach the open window for air; but over- 
come by the dreadful images which the 
obtuse Mrs. Macnab had called up in her 
mind, she f#ll fainting into a chair, to the 
no small discomfiture of the housekeeper, 
who, while assisting her, murmured to 
herself, " Well, this is the way, whenever 
I speak sense to people, and think to 
condole with 'em, they only take it more 
to heart, which is very unjjraleful." 

The mistress and the young lady at this 
moment approached the window, to give 
some orders to Mrs. Macnab; when, ob- 
serving: the situation of their humble 
favorite, Grace, they hurried into the room 
to assist her. The voluble housekeeper 
detailed to them the unaccountable, as she 
called it, fainting of Mrs. Cassidy, on her 
just hinting the probability of her hus- 
band's being hanged or shot; and the two 
ladies were obliged to command her to be 
silent, ere she could refrain from com- 
menting on the grievous eflTects her rea- 
sonings and consolations never failed to 
produce on the unhappy* who always 
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took every thing ill that she said for their 
good. 

On Grace's opening her eyes, the first 
objects that presented themselves before 
her, were the dear good mistress herself 
applying a smelling-bottle to her nostrils, 
and the darlint young lady, as she always 
called her, bathing her temples with eau 
de Cologne. 

This goodness was oyerpowering to the 
already deeply-excited feelings of poor 
Grace; and as she received their active 
and kind services, she thought it was ter- 
rible that her husband and his misguided 
friends should have been wrought on to 
believe that such people could be their 
enemies— could be aught except pitying 
friends. 

*> Och !'* thought Grace, ** could Jim 
now see 'em, tending and nursing me as 
if I was a born lady, what tuould he, what 
could he think 1 And these are heretics ! 

feople in the wron^ road ! Och ! why was 
born to see what is right, and to love it, 
yet be obliged to stick by what is wrong 
and false, because the one I love best on 
earth shuts his eyes against raison 1 Och ! 
Jim, why cannot I lave off loving you when 
I cannot respect you 1 but to have my poor 
heart torn to pieces between blaming you 



and pitying you, sure it's too cruel; and 
yet didn't 1 take you for better for worse, 
for richer for poorer, which, for poor peo- 



ple, must mane being happy or unhappy 1 
And now, when the raison has left you, 
and you have most need of me, Td be for 
blaming you, or laving you too! Och! 
no, cuishlamachree, I'll bear with your 
weakness; and never shall it be said that 
Grace Cassidy gave up her husband be- 
cause he had fallen into throubles, though 
he brought 'em on himself." 

All these thoughts had produced tor- 
rents of tears from the eyes of poor Grace, 
accompanied by tremulous pressures of 
the hands of the dear mistress and the 
darlint young lady. The pressures were 
understood, and kindly returned, and glan- 
ces of unutterable love and gratitude dis- 
closed her feelings to her dear good pro- 
tectresses. 

A glass of wine having restored Grace 
to something like composure, she begged 
to be allowed to spake alone with the 
ladiea, and Mrs. Desmond having led the 
way to her morning-room, insisted on 
Grace's taking a chair. 

*^ Och ! my honored mistress,*' said 
Grace, **your goodness overpowers me. 
Had you reproached me with the failings 
of my husband, I could have borne it; but 



to see your patience, your condescension, 
sure it's too much. I see my poor Jim's 
wakeness; my heart drops tears of blood 
moro bitter than the tears that fall from my 
eyes, when I see his folly — his infatua* 
tion. Sure, I pass my time in thrying to 
raison with him, but what can a poor, ig- 
norant, wake woman, like me, say against 
all that them wicked, clever Rppalers has 
put into his head 1 If they tould him plain 
sense and common raison, sure one might 
hope that he could tell what it was that 
convinced him, and one might thry to 
argue with him; but, no ! it's a parcel of 
fiery, flashing, burning words, enough to 
raise the anger of a passionate man and 
the disdain of a raisonable one, that they 
have poured like melting lead into hU 
ears, and like that sanie melted lead, the 
words keep the same fantastic images 
when cold that they had when they wera 
hot, and the poor foolish crathers that 
keep 'em in their minds, thry to warm 'em 
again when they want to use 'sm, but 
never can. Och! ladies, don*t hate my 
poor Jim. The head is gone wrong, but 
the heart is as right and honest as ever it 
was, and will bring him to the right road 
once more, or else I must find mine to the 
churchyard. Ye'U hear stories of him, 
och ! dear ladies, but do not believe that 
he is more than foolish; wicked, I trust, 
he will never be— or if he should, then I 
pray that I may not live to see it; — And 
yet what am 1 saying 1 Ought I not to 
pray that if such a misfortune is to befall 
him, I may live to comfort him, when no* 
body else will V 

Mrs. Desmond and her daughter tried 
to console Grace by kind and soothing ex- 
pressions of their confidence in her good 
sense andTconduct, and the salutary effect 
they hoped it would produce on her hus- 
band. 

They were interrupted by the arrival of 
Mr. Desmond, or the masther, as Grace 
always called him, accompanied by Colo- 
nel Forrester, the commanding officer of 
the cavalry regiment at Waterford, who 
had come to pass a few days at Spring- 
mount. The kind salute by Mr. Desmond 
of '* How d'ye do, my pretty Grace 1 I'm 
sure you have brought us some of your 
fine honey," and the guinea slipped into 
her hand, prevented not Grace's observing 
with the intuitive quickness of a woman, 
and a woman who has loved, that the pre- 
sence of the handsome Colonel Forrester 
had suffused the cheeks of Miss Desmond 
with a brighter red than she had ever seen 
thorn wear. And as the Colonel fixed his 
15« 
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intelligent eyes, with an expression of 
pleasure that could not he mistaken, on 
the countenance of Miss Desmond, Grace 
could not help offering up a mental prayer, 
that his head might be able to resist bad 
advisers, and that her darlint young lady 
might never live, like her, to be ashamed 
of the object of her love. 

** But," thought Grace, ** am I not an 
ignorant foolish, creature, to be thinking 
of such a thing 1 Sure he*s a gentleman, 
and what^s more, an Englishman; and 
they always listen to raison, and are never 
for breaking the law.'* 

Colonel Forrester, seeing the kindness 
with which Grace was treated by the 
family at Springmount, and being interest- 
ed by her pretty face and graceful figure, 
addressed a few words of compliment to 
her, not on her personal attractions — for 
he had perception to feel she would have 
little pleasure in listening to this species 
of homage — but on her honey, which he 
told hoi he had tasted on his last visit, 
and which reminded him of that he had 
eaten in Greece some years before. 

Grace left Springmount with a heart 
more at ease than when she had entered 
it. The kind and unaltered manners of 
the family had reassured her, and she felt 
that, arrive what might, on them she could 
reckon as true friends, prepared to put the 
most favorable interpretation on all her 
actions, and the least severe one on those 
of her misguided, but still dearly beloved 
husband. 



CHAPTER VII. 

" Lixhtly thoa «ay*»t that woman's love ii flilse ; 
The thought is flilMr far— 
For some of them are true as martyrs* legends ; 
As full of suffering ftith, of burning Invo, 
Of high devotion— worthier of heaven than earth." 

Oif her route towards home, Grace met 
Mr. Disnay, and his wife and daughter, 
coming to dine at Springmount. Her 
humble courtesy was returned by the kind 
greetings of the family, each of whom 
had something good-natured to say to her. 
The jaunting-car, on which they were 
seated, was stopped some time that they 
might converse with her, and the good 
rector's wife told Grace, she had bought a 
gown for her from the pedlar a few days 
before, and hoped she would soon come 
for it. How did her grateful heart swell 
with thankfulness towards this excellent 
family ! yet there was bitterness mingled 



in the overflowing stream that ran throngli 
it, when she reflected, thst such were the 
persons against whom the Repealers woold 
arm the hand of her weak-minded but* 
band. 

''To think," said Grace to herself, 
'* how changed Jim is ! how, a few short 
months ago, he loved the masther and the 
family quite as well as 1 do, and Parsoa 
Disnay the same, though now — oeh I 
shame on them that turns the poor against 
their best friends, and breaks down confi- 
dence and dependence between them !*' 

On returning to her home, she foand 
Jim moodily ruminating over the half-ex- 
tinguished fire, on which was placed the 
iron pot that contained their evening re- 
past. He hardly noticed her entrance, and 
this unnatural coldness from one who had 
been accustomed to welcome her with 
joyful acclamations, brought tears into her 
eyes. She ielt this neglect perhaps the 
more forcibly, from the contrast it ofleied 
to the kindness she had met with abroad; 
but resolving not to show that she obsenred 
it, lest she should oflTend Jim, she approach- 
ed him with a smile, and stooped to kiss 
his forehead. He submitted in silence to 
the caress, that he had till lately sought 
with eagerness, and then said — 

** So, Grace, I find you have been thiy- 
ing to curry favor, by taking your presents 
of honey, cream-cheese, and eggs, over to 
the great house 1 Sure it*s very mane of 
you, to be putting your ^come hither' on 
them proud grandees that's leagued with 
the English against us. Isn't it very quare 
to see a wife turning against her own hus- 
band, — moreover a wife that is devout 1 
Sure the Repalers are right enough when 
they say, that the worse we're treated the 
greater slaves we are.'* 

"Jim dear," said Grace, "you've let 
the boodoch* get into your cwn good heart 
at this present moment; you think of our 
thrue friends not as they are — not as yoo've 
known 'em, and proved 'em to he for years, 
but as your bad advisers thry to make yon 
believe they are. You Well know 1 would 
not, I could not turn against you, if the 
whole world was turned against you; and 
sure Jim, it's a bad sign of your new 
friends, when they make you suspect 
your own wife. Look at me, my owo 
dear Jim, and tell me if I'm not the same 
Grace you married two years ago^that 
you loved — but that, och ! Jim, that I 
should live to say it ! you love no longer. 
If my cheeks are pale, and my eyes heavy, 

*Aager. 
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och ! think, Jim, it's fretting and grieying 
that makes 'em so; and could 1 see you 
as yoQ used to he, I'd soon look as gay 
and as happy as ever I was. You used 
to make me the happiest woman in all 
Coloi^an; but now, Jim," and here her 
voice faltered from emotion, **I am the 
most unhappy, because i can't forget what 
yoQ were." 

" Well, Grace ma-roameen, I'm grieved 
to hear you say this. Faith, 1 love you 
better than every thing in the world, bar- 
ring the poor counthry ; and it's because I 
wish to help to 'get her out of her throu- 
bles that I put you into yours. Sure it's 
hard for a man to choose between his wife 
and his counthry any way, when the good 
of one is often quite opposed to the good 
of the other; just as it's hard to hate ty- 
rants in a body, and to like 'em separately. 
Now I larned to like the masther and the 
other gentlemen about here, before ever 1 
knew they were tyrants; and now I am 
tould they are so, 1 can't get the ould liking 
out of my heart, and this keeps me ahvays 
in a bad humor. You think, a cuishla- 
machree, that you have all the sorrowful 
thoughts to yourself, but you're mistaken. 
Sure this evening, when I was here, all 
alone by myself, and looked about me, 
and saw the stocking you were knitting 
for me, with my name so beautifully knit 
in it, and the flower-pots in the window, 
all placed by your own hands, and every- 
thing so tidy and so clean — sure I fell into 
a sort of waking dream, and thought over 
all the past times; and while I was think- 
ing, the smell of the flowers came in 
through the open windows; and when the 
smell of fine flowers comes near me, it al- 
ways reminds me of you, Grace, and puts 
soft thoughts into my heart. Then the 
bees came humming about, with such a 
pleasant sound, and the birds began sing- 
ing, as if they knew they were among 
friends; the cricket chirping in^he corner 
of the hearth, just as if it never minded 
me. Sure the tears came into my eyes, 
and I thonght what a pleasant, beautiful 
world this would be if every one was con- 
tint ! But then came the remembrairce of 
all that the Repalers tell us, and I grew 
angry with myself for forgetting, which 
I am constantly doing, that Fm hut a 
thrampled slave, kissing the hands of the 
tyrants that have thrown the chains over 
me; and just as 1 had got angry with my- 
self, you came in, a-vourneen, and, like a 
brute, I did not recaive you as I ought." 

** Och, Jim, one kind word from yoor 
own dear mouth can always console me, 



and what you've now been felling me of 
what passes in your mind, gives me hopes 
that you'll soon open your eyes to the folly 
of listening to bad advisers, and open your 
heart to all the innocent pleasures this 
beautiful, pleasant world can give. Sure 
they're ungrateful, agrah, that says this is 
a bad world, and that we live in bad times; 
if the world and the times are bad, it's our 
own evrl thoughts and evil ways that 
makes 'em so. Who that has the blessing 
of a free conscience, can look around in 
the summer, and see the beautiful skies, 
earth, and waters, with the trees, herbs, 
and flowers which God has given us, and 
hear the happy birds carolling around, 
without feeling that such a pleasant world 
was not given for people to be discontented 
in ? Each season has its pleasures; for 
when the winter comes, and all without 
doors looks so cold and dreary, not a leaf 
on the poor shivering trees, or a flower to 
be seen, sure it's a pleasnre to see a floe 
blazing fire, a nice clean hearth, with a 
warm, comfortable supper, and evVry thing 
around the little kitchen shining by the 
light of the fire, and the people that love 
each other sitting by it, avid thanking God 
that gives such pleasant changes to the 
seasons. Och ! Jim, how mnch we have 
to be grateful for, and what a sin it is t# 
be discontented !" 



CHAPTER VIIL 

** For his bounty, 
Titer* wu no winter in't ; an autumn *twaa; 
That grew the more by reaping." 

Mr. Dksmond, the landlord, or masther, 
as he was called by his tenants, was a 
gentleman of ancient family and large for- 
tune, deservedly popular in hrs county. 
He had travelled much in his youth, and 
had, late in life, married an English lady 
of high birth, his junior by many years, 
who made him the happy father of France 
Desmond, the young lady, or the young 
mistress, as the peasantry loved to^ call 
her, who has been already presented ta 
our readers. 

Mr. Desmond was in his sixtieth year, 
and his fair daughter had just entered on 
hereighteenth, at the period when Colonel 
Forrester's regiment came into their neigh- 
borhood. An acquaintance, commenced 
through that urbane hospitality which dis- 
tinguishes the Irish gentry, had soon ripen- 
ed into intimacy between Mr. Desmond 
and the Colooel, and into a still warmer 
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feelinjgr between him and Miss Desmond. 
His visits to Springmount were as fre- 
qaent as his military duties would permit; 
and they were welcomed by the whole 
family with undisguised pleasure. Indeed, 
the personal and mental qualifications of 
Colonel Forrester were such as must have 
insared him a cordial reception wherever 
he presented himself; but in the remote 
quarter where he was at present establish- 
ed, he was so superior to the generality of 
the surrounding young men, that the wel- 
come accorded to him lavishly displayed 
all the friendship and esteem which his 
valuable qualities so deservedly inspired. 

Mrs. Dusmond, accustomed to the good- 
breeding and reserve that characterises 
her countrymen, which, if less calculated 
to amuse, is more formed to excite respect 
than is the gay flippancy of the more mer- 
curial Irish gentlemen— felt highly grati- 
fied by the society of Colonel Forrester; 
and perhaps the pleasure was enhanced* by 
the knowledge that he belonged to a high 
aristocriUc family with whom her own 
was distantly connected. 

MrJ Desmond had lived so long in Eng- 
land, that he had adopted all its elegances 
and comforts in his dwelling and mode of 
life, and its refinement in manners was 

Safted on the unceremonious cordiality 
at always remains such an agreeable 
peculiarity in the high-bred Irish. He 
loved the English, as he often declared, 
for many reasons, but principally on ac- 
count of his wife; while she on every oc- 
casion displayed a partiality to her adopted 
country, no less indicative of her goodness 
of heart, than of the strong affection that 
bound her to him who had transplanted 
her to his native soil. While ameliorating 
the condition of the tenants and laborers 
of her husband, and giving them a taste 
for cleanliness, and the power of enjoying 
it, no mortifying comparisons between 
them and the more civilised peasantry of 
happier England ever escaped her. Their 
aelf-love was never wounded, though all 
that could excite emulation in habits of 
orde^ and decency, were put in action. 

The gardener had orders to supply every 
family around with plants, and to encou- 
rage the propagation of the diflferent vege- 
tables, to diversify their food. Flower 
roots, seeds, and slips of geraniums, were 
liberally supplied to all who wished to 
decorate their gardens or flower-pots; and 
the housekeeper had instructions never to 
refuse assistance to the sick or needy, but 
to furnish them with broth, food, or wine. 
Clothing was distributed to those who 



were too poor to buy it, and nseful presents 
were sent to the more wealthy; so that it 
is not to be wondered at, that the family 
of Springmount were loved and respected 
by the whole country. 

The beneficent influence which they exer- 
cised, was visible in the appearance of the 
whole neighborhood around them. The 
clean, and well-built cottages, with glass 
windows made to open; the gay patches 
of gardens in front, where flaunted many 
a flower from the parent stock at Spring- 
mount; the tidy, well-clipped hedges, and 
the total absence from sight of dunghills, 
and their animated accompaniments — pigs 
wallowing in the verdant mire, proclaimed 
that improvement was abroad, and that 
the lower orders of Irish only want ex- 
ample and assistance to become a civilised 
peasantry, instead of a lawless set of sa- 
vages. Whole fields of turnips might be 
seen in the neighborhood of Springmount, 
unmolested by any robber, save the birds, 
because Mr. Desmond had cultivated them 
so largely that, with all the disrespect for 
meum and iuum attributed to the poor 
Irish, there was now no temptation to 
steal what all might have for the asking; 
while on a neigtiboring property, the few 
turnip-fields scattered around were obliged 
to be guarded, and were pillaged whenever 
opportunity admitted of depredation. 

Mrs. Desmond encourased dairies, and 
her dairy-maids taught those who were 
willing to learn, how to make milk- 
cheeses, so that the poor laborers went 
to their work with a provision of home- 
made bread and cheese, instead of half- 
cold potatoes, their former habitual food; 
and seldom did they partake their more 
comfortable repasts, without thanking the 
good mistress who had been the means of 
their enjoying it. 

The country was in this progressive 
state of improvement, when a contested 
election disturbed its tranquillity, and Re- 
peal (that watch-word of agitation) spread 
like wildfire over it. Their very pros- 
perity was pointed out to the poor illiterate 
peasantry, who had hitherto been proud 
of it, as the badge of their slavery; their 
comforts and luxuries were decried as the 
cunning inventions of their tyrants, to 
render them dependent and luxurious; and 
they were told that their gardens were 
filled with flowers, to prevent their observ- 
ing the evil weeds that were springing up 
afresh every day in the rank garden of 
corruption; and the words, "Tyrant," 
and '* Slave Driver," were now become 
the synonymes for landlord. The Irish 
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heart is not natnrally unsrrateful, far frdm 
it; but an fortunately, as in the richest soils 
tares and briers will spring up amon^ the 
flowers, so in the good hearts of the Irish 
many virtues are sullied by defects; and 
the oiobility of disposition of this fiery 
people renders them so incapable of reflec- 
tion, that, hurried away by their impetuo- 
sity, they often appear ungrateful when 
they are only forgetful; the forgetful ness 
being produced by the temporary predomi- 
nance of some other feeling; for rarely 
does the mind of an Irishman possess the 
power of entertaining two passions at the 
same momenL 

The peasants in the neighborhood of 
Springinount now began to view even the 
acts of kindness shown to thom with a 
suspicious eye, and to consider advice or 
remonstrance as an unjust and tyrannical 
interference with their free will. Behold- 
ing every thing through the discolored 
medium of their over-excited imaginations, 
the mo$«t unimportant occurrences assumed 
a grave aspect. Every attempt to control 
their turbulence was resented as an injury, 
and the cause of such attempts was for- 
gotten by the reckless perpetrators, in the 
resentful fury the effects produced. It is 
with the Irish people as with sin — who 
shall say to either, **Thus far shalt thou 
go, and no fartherl" The first step made, 
the descent becomes rapid; and they who 
have invoked the storm, are often power- 
less to save their agents from its fearful 
devastation. 

Mr. Desmond had too much knowledge 
of human nature in general, and of Iri%>h 
nature in particular, to be as much sur- 
prised as he was pained, by the change 
operated on the minds of his tenantry by 
the popular clamor. He felt that, if met 
with prudence and firmness, the sea of 
trouble that threatened to overflow might 
subside; but that any display of undue 
warmth in resisting their encroachments, 
might make that a party feeling which 
was at present but a partial infatuation; 
and he dreaded to see enlisted beneath the 
banners of popular excitement, the heated 
and exaggerated sentiments of his too 
easily-excited countrymen. He repre- 
sented to the gentlemen and magistrates 
in the country, the necessity of perfect 
onion and good understanding among 
themselves, to oppose the unruly and mis- 
guided peasantry, and to prevent their 
taking any decisive step in their meditated 
Tiolation of the laws. 

'* Better is it," said he, »* to prevent 
crime, than to have to punish it;*' and 



acting on this principle*— a prindple hitb- 
erto far too little acted upon in Ireland—- 
he determined to await the result, and 
opposed the proposals of the gentry around 
him, to demand an increase of military 
force and civil power from the government. 

^* Let us not show these misled people 
that we fear them," said Mr. Desmond; 
'* but let us by onr forbearance, as long as 
forbearance is possible, prove that we 
prefer convincing their reason to coercing 
their persons. The laws have never been 
re^tpected, as they ought to be, in Ireland. 
Military force is always called in to sup- 
port them, and it is difficult to impress on 
an ignorant people, a respect for that which 
the bayonet alone forces them to endure.** 

Mr. Desmond had a larore fortune in the 
funds, and his estates being unentailed, he 
had the power of bequeathing it to his 
daughter. This rendered her in point of 
wealth, one of the richest heiresses in the 
kingdom, and, joined to her personal at- 
tractions, had already obtained numerous 
suitors for her hand. Colonel Forrester 
was the first who had made a favorable 
impression on her youthful fa'tcy, and this 
was strengthened by each succeeding in ter> 
view. Tlie passion she had excited im 
him, was the strongest he had ever known; 
and its vividness and increasing warmth 
led him to reflect on their mutual positions. 

'* Was it likely,** he asked himself^ 
'Mhat Mr. Desmond would give his fair 
heiress to a soldier, whese patrimony 
consisted of an estate of not more than two 
thousand a-yearl No! he surely would 
wish to see her allied to some nobleman, 
or at least to some person of suitable for- 
tune to her own. With this conviction, 
ought he to continue his visits at Spring* 
mount — visits that could only serve to 
rivet still more closely the chains that 
bound him to its fair heiressi And yet 
how resign the happiness of seeing herf 

But when did a man in love do what he 
ought to do, except in fiction ! The next 
day saw the handsome Colonel pursuing 
his route to Springmount, thinking only of 
the pleasure of seeing the lovely Prances* 
eyes sparkleat his abroach, and her cheeks 
blush a rosier red. 

In compliance with all received notions 
on such points, Frances Desmond ought 
to have concealed every external demon- 
stration of the pleasure Colonel Forrester's 
visits gave her, until he had made her a 
formal declaration. Her wishes, according 
to the verse of the most witty and not most 
delicate-minded woman of her day, ought 
to have been in her keeping until ho had 
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told her what they were to be. But she 
was an artless child of Nature, and had 
wished that Colonel Forrester might al- 
ways he at Sprin^mount lonor before she 
knew that the feelinj^ was reciprocal; and 
he found the wish increase on his part by 
observing the involuntary proofs of satis- 
faction his presence afforded her. He rode 
by her side, to see all the fine points of 
view in the neighborhood; and, strange to 
say, neither felt the presence of Mr. Des- 
mond a restraint, nor — as in fashionable 
phraseology, a third person, and that per- 
son a father, under such circumstances 
would he considered— a bore. 

I would it were possible, consistently 
with truth and nature, to paint Frances 
Desmond otherwise than as she is, or was, 
reader, when we knew her in the year 
183*2. Then would you see our veritable 
heroine as heroines are seen on paper, hut 
not as they are found in real life,if, indeed, 
heroines still exist. With heroic courage, 
yet timid as the frightened fawn; possess- 
ing all the delicacy of indisposition, and 
yet all the bloom of health — two qualifica- 
tions that it has never been our good for- 
tune to encounter, except on paper — refined 
sensibility, ** dying of a rose in aromatic 
pain,*' united to 

"The will to ■afler, ami nnihrinklnf bear, 
lils ibat iho timid fill with trembliog fear;'* 

she should unite in her sweet and fragile 
person all the opposing qualities that the 
fitepdame Nature never allows to meet; 
and when we had drawn this *' faultless 
monster that the world ne'er saw,*' we 
should feel convinced of having merited 
your suflfrages. 

But, alas ! the age of heroines, as well 
as of chivalry, is past, and we must be 
content to represent Frances Desmond as 
Nature made her, not a faultless person, 
but a very attractive and lovely girl. 

The morning afler Colonel Forrester's 
arrival, the letter-bag brought him a letter, 
forwarded from head-quarters, the perusal 
of which seemed to afford him little plea- 
sure; and the same conveyance brought 
Mr. Desmond an oflicial document, dated 
*' Castle, Dublin," that appeared to give 
him still less satisfaction. 

We have frequently had opportunities of 
observing the various emotions exhibited 
on the arrival of the locked post-bags in 
country houses; and truth comnels us to 
declare, that the predominating feelings on 
such occasions have been generally gloomy 
or vexatious. This observation of ours 



has led us to reflect still farther on the sub- 
ject; and the resumi of our reflections is this 
suggestion — that henceforth the opening of 
the Sibyl bag be performed in solitude; and 
that the letters be placed on the dressing- 
tables of the addressed, where the reader 
may contemplate, between each period, its 
effects on his or her countenance reflected 
in the mirror, and endeavor to profit by the 
admonition thus impressively conveyed, 
instead of being surrounded by the inquisi- 
tive observers, who invariably infest the 
break fast- tables or desserts, the usual places 
and hours of receiving letters in country- 
Qouses. 

But to return to Springmount, whence 
we have been withdrawn by this digres- 
sion. The owner of this mansion and 
Colonel Forrester exchanged glances on 
perusing the concluding lines of their re- 
spective communications, and retired to the 
library, where we shall leave them in con- 
sultation, while we return to the hamble 
cottage of Jim Cassidy. 



CHAPTER IX. 

** Grief is the unhappy charter of our fex; 
The gods who gave U8 readier tears lo abed, 
Gave U8 more cause to shed tbcm." 

We left Jim with softened feelinors, at- 
tuned to those of Grace, which were over^ 
flowing with the milk of human kindness. 

A peaceful night followed their tranquil 
evening, in which Jim dreamed that he 
fought and vanquished the hydra-headed 
enemy that assailed his poorould counthrj 
— one face darting forth its forked tongae« 
filled with venom to destroy, and the other 
trying to remove the poison with its slaver. 
Jim imagined that he was placing the 
crown of Ireland (that crown whose thorns 
have pierced every head that has worn it) 
on the white locks of the ould masther, 
when he was awakened by repeated knock- 
ing at his door, to inform him that the 
*' Sociation would meet at Kilmackthomas 
that evening, and that there would be great 
work there." 

*'Och ! don't go, Jim dear." cried Grace, 
while her face became blanched with ter- 
ror. *^ On my bended knees I pray yoa 
not to go, and sure you can't have the 
heart to refuse your own poor Grace this 
prayer." 

" Well, sure, Grace ma-vourneen, I'm 
sorry to refuse you, but it's quite impossi- 
ble for me not to go. What would the 
boys think 1 
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** Jim, Jim, what matter what they think? 
Does their thoufjrhts make your happiness 
or unhappiness 1 But sure, Jim, your own 
faithful wife, your poor Grace, who has do 
happiness hut you— can you leave me, with 
M this terrible foreboding at my heart, as 
if ice-water was running through my veins? 
Och ! Jim, it^s thrue Vm hut a wake wo- 
man, hut if the notion of what all the world 
put together might think of any thing I was 
to do,came in comparison with one thought 
of yours, sure IM never balance one mi- 
nute, but give up all to make you content- 
ed. OchT Jim, this is the way a woman 
loves; why don't men, who are stronger, 
love as well 1" 

This is a problem whose solution may 
more probably be found in the weakness 
than in the strength of men. 

Vain were Grace's arguments, entrea- 
ties, and tears, to retain Jim. To the ** So- 
ciation" he was determined to go, and the 
obstinacy of his weak head triumphed over 
the pleadings of his heart, which urged 
him to comply with the prayers of his wife. 
Obstinacy is almost always found to exist 
in proportion to the weakness of the intel- 
lect where it is lodged, and, strange to say, 
is often mistaken by its possessoi for firm- 
ness; he, however, is the only person who 
can entertain any doubt on this subject, for 
all who come in contact with him, are soon 
aware of the diflerence,— a diflference un- 
like many others, because it has a striking 
distinction. 

Grace is not the first, and certainly will 
not be the last, woman whose strength of 
head offered little consolation for her weak- 
ness of heart; and she mourned the depar- 
ture of her husband with bitter tears; partly 
occasioned by her dread of his compromis- 
ing his safety or reputation at the ^^Socia- 
tion;'* and partly by the consciousness that 
he no longer heeded her prayers, though 
once, and at no distant period, they could 
stay his most stubborn resolves. Tears 
are never so bitter as when we know that 
they fall unheeded, and poor Grace felt 
that hers had lost their power. She tried 
to occupy herself with her household du- 
ties; sat down by the window to her spin- 
ning-wheel, and while her foot sent it re- 
Tolving, and her taper fingers spun the 
thread, she murmured the following dit- 
ty:— 

** Och I once I thought no tear of mine 
Could fall, but poon you*d wipe it dry; 

But now I'm left alone to pine; 
Och 1 woe it roe, 1 can't Imt cry. 

** For you I left a mnther'i care, 
And an adoring IkCber too; 



I little thought Vd have to bear 
Cold looks, and colder words, from you. 

•* Och ! Where's the l«?e you swore to moy 
For which I gave you all my heart } 

Ah 1 woe is rae, too plain i see 
That happiness and I most part." 

The plaintive voice of Grace, and ther 
sentiment of the simple ditty, which wa» 
the lament of the wife of a free-booter,^ 
composed some fifty years before, accorded 
so well with her present feelings, as to 
renew her tears. She lefll her wheel, and, 
drying her eyes, stood at the open door^ 
trusting that the fine day and elegant pros- 
pect, as she called it, might divert her. 

It was one of those beautiful, calnn sun* 
shiny days, when the sky is one unbroken 
sheet of blue, and the clear waters that 
reflect it seem to give hack its axore tint 
in sparkling brilliancy; the trees were 
scarcely agitated by the air, and yet there 
was a lightness and freshness in the at- 
mosphere, that brought relief to the fever* 
ish brow and heated eyes of poor Grace. 

**Sure he'll have a beautiful day for 
his walk across the mountain,*' thought 
Grace, reverting with true feminine feel- 
ing to him who occupied all her thoughts. 
'* How strange it is that 1 can't see a fine 
day, a clear blue sky, or the beautiful 
trees looking down at themselves in the 
river, but it makes me think of Jim. Sure 
this is mighty quare; I wonder if the 
quality have such notions. 1 wonder if 
Miss Desmond thinks of the Curnel when 
she sees every thing looking so elegant 
about her; hut 1 suppose she nas toomanj 
fine thoughts in her head to have room for 
all the loving ones that's in mine, for sure 
the love and liking is the chief comfort of 
the poor, and the rich have so many other 
comforts, that they canH enjoy this as we 
do; and yet for all this, faith, the dear 
young lady looked as foolish at the Curnel 
as 1 used to do at Jim before he axed me 
to marry him." 



CHAPTER X. 

" Ohl grief hath changed me since too saw me last. 
And careful Iniiirs, with Time's deformed hand, 
Have written suange defeatures in my faee.** 

GaAca's soliloquy was interrupted by 
the arrival of Larry M'Swigger, an old 
neighbor of her father's, who, happening 
to be in that part of the country; came to 
see her. 
I **Then bow are you, Mistress Gas* 
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sidyV* demanded Larry, saluting Grace 
with a cordial shake of the hand and a kiss 
on the cheek. ** Sure it*a myself that^s 
glad to see you anyways, for the sight of 
vou is good for sore eyes; and, faith, mine 
has a good right to be sore, for sure Tve 
had salt tears in 'em enough to salt a leg 
of pork — ay, faith, a whole side of pork, 
this last three months.*' 

** Indeed, and Tm sorry for your throa- 
ble, Larry,*' answered Grace. *' I heard, 
sure enough, that you lost your poor wo- 
man some time ago, but I thouirht that as 
vou had*nt seen her for a long while, may- 
be you had got used to living without her." 

**Och! then, Mistress Cassidy, how can 
you, who have a tinder heart, be after say- 
ing such a thing to mel Sure it's the 
being such a long while without seeing 
my poor Molly, that makes me in all this 
throuble. If we had been living dacently 
and rispectably together, quarrelling every 
day, like most other married couples, 1 
might soon get over my grief, and think, 
perhaps, her going before me on the long 
road was all for the better; but it's so 
long since I parted from the creathure, and 
she had gone so clear and clane out of my 
head for so many years, that now 1 know 
she is dead, faith, she comes back into my 
mind for all the world as she was whin I 
first married her, and 1 can't for the life of 
me dhrive her away. She is always be- 
fore me, with her purty coal-black hair, 
her cheeks like two red apples, and her 
roguish eyes laughing in her head; and 
sure isn't this enough to break the heart 
of me 1 If I saw her as she was latterly, 
sure I could not have such false notions, 
for then I'd know that it was a poor ugly 
ould woman that was dead, instead of a 
sprightly, purty girl; but it's all in vain 
ior me to be thrying to remember how she 
looked before I parted from her, when we 
used to be fighting and squabbling all day 
bekase I'd take the dhrop, and that I used 
to think she looked like the north side of 
a crab-tree, so sour and contrairy when I 
came home. No, faith, Mrs. Cassidy, all 
this is gone clane out of my mind, and 
I'm just {^rievingr my heart out for the 
clane, sprightly Colleen dhas I was once 
so fond of, instead of thinking of the poor 
ould woman that's gone to her long home. 
Then whin 1 thry to comfort myself by 
rimimbering the nicknames and bitter 
words she used to say to me, I can't brincf 
one of 'em fresh into my thoughts, but all 
the loving words is always coming into 
my ears; and aren't I obliged to go and 
look at myself io that bit <h looking-glass 



I've got, to prove I'm not the boekaleen 
bawn, apd the clane, tidy boy that poor 
Molly used to call me in ould tiroes; and 
whin I see the ould wixen face of me in 
the glass, and all the wrinkles falling out 
about my eyes like an ould stocking about 
the heels of a beggar-man, faith, I don't 
know whether to laugh or cry, I feel so 
qnare. Och ! Mistress Cassidy, sure it's 
a droll thing to have the thoughts and lov- 
ing notions I had forty years ago all com- 
ing back young and fresh into my heart, 
for all the world as if they had been asleep 
ever since, 6nd to see the ould face and 
the ould body outside, that is like a cabin 
falling to ruin, and the inside so fresh. 
All this comes from poor Molly's dying: 
sure it has brought grief and throuble on 
me any way.'' 

** Indeed, Larry, I feel for yon, and am 
sorry for your poor wife. Won't you 
break bread in the house, for lucksakel" 

** I won't refuse you. Mistress Cassidy, 
for sure enough the ould saying is thrue, 
sorrow is dry, and I'll be glad enough to 
take a glass of whatever you give me, 
while I tell you the rest of my throubles." 

While Larry M'Swigger partook of the 
repast Grace laid before him, to which he 
did ample honor, washing it down with 
repeated draughts cf cider, he continued 
his narrative in the following words: 

'* Maybe you'd be thinking. Mistress 
Cassidy, that it was throuble enough for 
me to lose poor Molly once by death; but 
what will you say when I tell you I have 
lost her three times?" 

Grace's countenance expressed the as- 
tonishment to which she was iroing togive 
utterance, when Larry emphatically ex- 
claimed, " Whisht J^^ the Irish word for 
silence, and thus continued: ** Whisht! 
donH stop or hinder me till I've told you 
all; for if you do, the story is so long, 
that I won't have finished it this blessed 
night," 

The threat produced the desired effect 
on Grace, who, though her curiosity was 
somewhat excited, had no desire that the 
narrative or the narrator should continue 
until night. 

** Well, then, to begin at the beginning. 
Mistress Cassidy. Sure when myself 
heard from Dublin that poor Molly had 
died in the hospital, and that she begged 
with her last words that I'd take her home, 
and bury her dacently among her people, 
and not lave her to lie among strangers in 
Dublin — sure I promised beiore God and 
man, that I'd neither stop nor stay till I'd 
bring her home; so I took a car, aod pat a 
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ffood feather-bed in it, and put sallys and 
kippins about it, and covered it with a 
fine stuff quilt, till I made it into as ile- 
gant a chaise-marine as ever you set your 
eyes on, for I was determined the poor 
ereathure should iiave every thing dacent 
for her journey home, and that the rain 
should not come to her. Well, 1 took old 
Baucherem, ray horse, that drew the car 
quite aisy and comfortable, and faith we 
arrived in Dublin the sixteenth day. 

'* 1 went the next morning to the hos- 
pital. They showed me the grave where 
poor Molly was put in, and I took the 
coffin and all, just as it was, put it in my 
chaise-marine, and packed up half-a-dozen 
bottles of parliament whiskey with it, just 
to refresh me on the road, and to keep the 
throuble out of my heart. When the night 
was falling, I didn't quite like to be all 
alone with poor Molly, so I made onld 
Baucherem gallop while ever I could; and 
to hear the coffin rattling against the car, 
faith, it was very awful ! But at last the 
coffin seemed to be fixed quite steady, for 
I heard no more noise; and when 1 came 
to the public-house where we were to stop 
for the night, and tould 'em who was in 
the chaise-marine, sure they wint out to 
help me to bring Molly into a dacent room, 
that we might wake her genteelly, when 
the devil a bit of poor Molly was there; 
and we found the rungs of the car behind 
broken clane away, so 1 guessed the coffin 
most have fallen on the road. This I call 
the second time of losing poor Molly, and 
we had eleven miles to go before we found 
her again. 

** Well, to make a long story short, at 
last 1 arrived at her own place, and I had 
got 80 used to having the poor ereathure 
with me, that many's the shanahos about 
ould times I had with her on the road. 1 
toald her every thing that had happened 
ever since she went away, and often 1 
thought, Mistress Cassidy, that poor Mol 
ly must be grately altered to let me have 
all the talk to myself. Sure when I re- 
flected 1 had not behaved genteelly to her 
for so many years, in never sending her 
any thing, not so much as a scratch of a 
pen, faith, 1 thought I'd make up for it, 
and I axed her pardon, and said every thing 
that was dacetit and comfortable to her, to 
make her mind and my own aisy. 

*• Well, sure there was Nelly Lynch, an 
old gossip of Molly*s, at Cappoquin; and 
when 1 was waking Molly the night be- 
fore I was to bury her, sure Nelly and I 
took a glass too much in dhrinking a hap- 
py and a blessed rest to poor Molly, and 
Vol. L— 16 



Nelly takes it into her head that we should 
open the coffin, and look at poor Molly. 
No sooner said than done; but just think 
what 1 felt when I saw a bald head and an 
ugly ould face, no more like Molly's than 
I'm like what I was. * Sure,' says I, * this 
never can be my Molly — she that was 
such a purty, clane, sprightly girl !' 
' Well,' says Nelly, • that baits every- 
thing. Here you are thrying to conceit 
an ould woman of past sixty into a purty 
clane girl,' and Nelly was quite affironted 
like, bekase I wanted to prove that Molly 
was once too handsome to be like the ugly 
ould creature in the coffin. 

**She looked at her again and again, 
and said she'd know her amongst a thou- 
sand, for that she was not a bit changed. 
This vexed me, and I went up quite close 
to the coffin, with a candle in my hand, 
and looking close to the eorpse, I said, 
* Well, Mistress Lynch,' fer I was too 
angry to call her Nelly, * maybe you'd be 
for telling me that my poor wife had gray 
whiskers, and a beard twice as thick and 
hard as my own, for here they are.' She 
was thrying to persuade me that she had, 
and that this was still Molly, when, in 
my passion, I lifted up the winding-sheet, 
and there was — not Kfolly, sure enough, 
but a poor ould soldier with a wooden- 
leg, and Covered over with the marks of 
wounds. This was what I call losing 
Molly a third time, and after all the ex- 
pinse and throuble I had to bring her 
down. And to think of my opening my 
heart and telling my secrets to a stranger, 
and a roan too, instead of my poor wo- 
man. 

^* But great as my grief and disappoint- 
ment was, still it was a comfort to show 
Nelly Lynch that my poor wife was not 
grown an ugly, onld, bald-headed erea- 
thure; and now I'll always maintain, in 
spite of her teeth, that Molly died a clane, 
purty, sprightly girl, the notion of which 
puts the envious, jealous ereathure out of 
her wits. I buried the poor ould soldier 
dacently, and as I never can have money 
enough to go to Dublin again to bring 
down Molly to lie among her people, faith, 
she must take the will for the deed, and 
be contint where she is. And for my part. 
Mistress Cassidy, now that I have not 
seen her so long, and never did see her as 
a corpse, I have the satisfaction, and a 
' grate one it is, if you believe me, of think- 
ing of her only as she was forty years 
ago, and that makes me feel quite young 

i' myself into the bargain." 
The long narrative of Larry M'Swigger 
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had begailed the time of poor Grace, and I 
he left her, promising another visit at no 
distant day. 



CHAPTER XI. 

** Dans les conseils d*un <tat, il ne Taut pae tant re- 
farder ce q\t*oii doit AUre, que ee qu*OD peut 
faire." 

The letter that clouded the brow of Mr. 
Desmond came from the Secretary for 
Ireland; it detailed the exaggerated ac- 
counts received at the Castle, and the 
anxiety of his Excellency the Lord Lieu- 
tenant to ascertain whether such reports 
were correct, and what steps the rt*8ident 
gentry considered would be most likely to 
establish peace and good understanding in 
the country. Mr. Desmond made Colonel 
Forrester acquainted with its contents, 
who, in return, laid before him the letter 
from the General commanding his district, 
urging the necessity of keeping the troops 
always on the alert, and the officers at their 
posts. 

*'How, my dear young friend," said 
Mr. Desmond, ** shall I answer this un- 
answerable letter 1 There is so much 
troth mingled with the misrepresentations 
that have jrone to the Castle, that it is 
difficult to draw the line between what to 
believe or disbelieve. Judging by the 
actions of our poor misguided peasantry, 
the statements sent to his Excellency may 
be borne out, for, alas ! we all know that 
the actions of Irishmen are the avant'Cou' 
riera of their intentions, instead of being, 
as in sober England, the followers; and if 
they are judged by them, then must they 
be condemned. A prejudiced judge for 
or against might find sufficient evidence to 
acquit or condemn them; while 1, who am 
impartial, see much to lament, much to 
blame, and if the country was freed from 
the hateful influence of agitators, little to 
fear. But how to suggest the remedy, 
how to cut the Gordian-knot of habitual 
misrule; bow solve that enigma, more 
difficult than that of the sphynx, and 
which has puzzled every statesman for 
centuries to expound, namely — what is 
the best plan to govern Ireland peaceably? 
First, get rid of agitators — buy them at 
any price; for as well may a physician 
endeavor to bring back health to the sys- 
tem of a patient dying of fever, without 
having unseated the disease, as a govern- 
ment attempt to restore peace and good 
order to this country, uutil its moral typhna, 



so much more fatal than all the physical 
fevers that ever attacked it, is subdued. 
But while the government is deliberating, 
the evil gains ground. This very day 
th^re is a meeting of the association held 
at Kilmackthomas, where the seeds of dis- 
content and dissension will be widely dis- 
seminated in the fruitful soil of the inflam- 
mable minds of the people, to bring forth 
an abundant harvest of mischief at no 
distant day. I hope, my dear Colonel, 
that I need not impress on your mind the 
prudence of not placing your brave troops 
too much at the beck of the alarmists. 
All colliftion between the people and the 
military leads to evil, and should only be 
had recourse to in cases of absolute ne- 
cessity; but here, in this unhappy, and, 
alas ! wilfully unhappy country, where 
every district presents opposing factions 
and interests, and where the good of the 
many ia sacrificed to the advantage of the 
few, it is most difficult for a military man 
to know how to steer his course, and im- 
possible to avoid being thought too lenient 
by the alarmists, and too severe by the 
disaffected. I shall go to Dublin, and re- 
ply in person to the letter from the Castle; 
and as I am no jobber and have no object 
at heart, except the interest and welfare of 
my poor country, I shall be listened to 
with attention." 

Mr. Desmond lef^ the library to prepare 
for his departure, and Colonel Forrester 
sought the boudoir of Mrs. Desmond, 
where he knew he was certain of finding 
the fair Frances, pursuing her accustomed 
occupations of reading, working, or draw- 
ing, by the side of her mother. 

Mr. Desmond ascertained that the meet- 
ing of Kilmackthomas passed off more 
peace-ably than he had expected, though, 
as ut«ual, inflammatory language had ex- 
cited the passions of the people, who re- 
turned to their homes, bearing in their 
minds the seeds of discontent and sedition* 
ready to fructify into acts of hostility on 
the first occasion. He found that nearly 
the whole of his tenantry had attended 
the meeting, and were as loud and ani- 
mated in their plaudits of the hyperbolical 
speeches of the popular speaker, as if they 
had personally experienced all the mise- 
ries arising from the tyranny and oppres- 
sion which the artful demagogue so glow- 
ingly depicted. 

The good man felt grieved at their In- 
firratitude, and sighed to think that a long 
life, passed in a conscientious and zealous 
discharge of the duties of a resident land- 
lord, had made so little impression oa 
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their ductile feelings, and that the spirit isted in Ireland, for centuries, occupy the 

8tirringt&or(29of the Repeaters could efface time that ought to be filled in removing 

the deed^ of the friend. It is such exam- the original cause, until Ireland and the 

pies of ingratitude that wean people, less Irish become 

resolute than Mr. Desmond in virtue and 

forbearance, from the discharge of their "Words of fear, 

patriotic duties; and send many a well- Unpleawng lo each «««6«r> ear." 

intenttoned man, an absentee to other -nru^^ u • ^ -« ^ « 

<.^n»*.:«« «.k-»-«\»,,..,«,»« -«j i:r« «•« „« What has given power to agitators 1 

countries, where property and lite are se- »«• . i^ a P u * 'ii * s- . n 

««r-»*i «« - r««r^ \.J\A \i^:>\^ ♦!,«« tix. \^ MisruIe. Aud what will most effectually 

cared on a more solid oasis than the im- j^«».^ *u : : ii * ^u i r 

^..loAo .f «oo«.;«r. «,K:«k ^^AA^^ ;«#« destroy their influence 1 — the removal of 

pulses 01 passion, which madden into «i^ • •'» • r j- * * r * *l 

?.!•» ^- ™^u i«#« L«..«. o. tk« ,«o~i«»«« "»6 J"st grounds of discontent* Let the 

lury, or melt into regret, at the mandates ^ . i u «^ j * j . j *l * *l • 

of the factious exciter of the dav whoever P®^***® ^® '"^^^ *^ understand that their 

he roavCDDento whoever tranquillity and orderly conduct will insure 

- How long have I defended these mis- L?"'*?/M.*^^*' grievances, and consider- 

guided neoDle " said Mr Desmond »' and *^*^" ^® *^ ^"® ™®^"^ ^^ redressing them; 

maintained that good treatment was all Zif'"" instruction will do more towards 

they required to renderthem good and hap- XT"? .if f^' \'l^ 1^.1''^^^'''' 

pyiVh'athavelleftundonerAndyetthe'y ^^^''^^^^^ HeTouK td^^^^^^ 

now turn from my counsel as if I had been ffffVL a . i i 7 L ' i5 I- 

the most negligent of all the absentee ^f'^n^^ ^ Ireland, who would use his 

landlords-nay, resent my offering them '"l"^^^ ^^k ^' ^S "^ '"""Vf " T 

good advice, as if it was an encroachment ^51''^"^^. '^T '^'f\l ^^«f ^^ fo^ ^J\« 

5« .k«;, ™««,,«i i:k».4» t n:„;^» ««j laws, and a horror for the acts of blood- 

CealerrL hey ha%e £Xnru„d« '"«"?• »-»• » ""an n^gh. be proud of hi. 

all the UeUf good- will between landlord f.mp're ow then,, when he could boast 

and tenant; mutual confidence is destroyed, \^' J^ *^°""** ""» <'<><"'"yn'en sarages and 

and their interests, which are and must ® °* 

be inseparable, now only seem as a chain, 

that holds together natural enemies in- • 

stead of friends— a state of things that 

cannot last long, and must end in ruin to CHAPTER XII. 

both." 

The mob, like the ocean, is very seldom " Qui no aent rien, parle k merveille ; 

agitated without some cause euperior and ?::;l7„i"ci«'rre? nr.?i o^X! '' 

eztenor to itself; but, to continue the Uui doit «cout«r ce quui dit.** 
•tmile, both are capable of doing the 

fgreaiest mischief, after the cause which We left Colonel Forrester entering the 

^nt set them in mbtion has ceased to act. boudoir of Mrs. Desmond. He seated 

He must be determined to shut his eyes himself ^by Frances, who was engaged in 

and hia ears against conviction, who is copying a bouquet, placed in a vase on the 

prepared to deny that Ireland has not had table; the flowers had been gathered that 

grievous cause for discontent; but he must morning by Colonel Forrester, who pre- 

e equally blind, who does not see that sented them to Frances, and he felt flat- 

the tim^ and money frittered away in tered by observing the interest with which 

quelling the tumults, which have been the she was perpetuating their lovely hues on 

effects of a long period of misrule; might the paper before her. 

have done much towards removing the ** W hat a delightful and enviable talent 

eause, and that the persons who excite you possess, ** Miss J)esmond,'* said the 

the violence of the people retard the ame- Colonel, '* in thus being able to fix the 

lioration which the justice of England is evanescent beauty of those bright but frail 

disposed to grant them. flowers, and to retain the shadow ^'hen 

How large a portion of every session of the substance shall have passed away. 

Parliament is occupied in debates on mea- When I gathered them this morning, their 

sures of severity, and modes of punish- leaves sparkling with dew, I thought how 

ment, which might be so much better em- soon they must fade and wither, and that 

ployed in devising means of rendering a few hours would behold them robbed of 

severity and punishment unnecessary ! all their beauty. I did not think that I 

But violence demands to be checked, and should see them transfixed on paper, as 

the eonsequences of the evil that has ex- blooming and as fair as when I called 
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them, and borrowlDs; from your pencil an 
immortality that Nature has denied them. 
How admirably you have coloi'ed the pe- 
tals of the rose ! it looks as if the next 
zephyr*s breath might send it floating in 
the air — how I wish it was mine V* 

The cheeks of Frances almost rivalled 
the rose she was copying, at this address, 
and became still more suffused when her 
mother replied, ** I am sure Frances will 
have great pleasure in giving it to you.*' 

•' Certainly," said Frances, ** but it is 
hardly worth offering. I have some draw- 
ings that are better." 

•* Oh ! tio, let me have this," said Co- 
lonel Forrester; ** I prefer it to all others." 

A certain bashful consciousness hetray- 
ed that Frances knew why he preferred it. 

"I never," said Frances, "pluck a bou- 
quet without a sort of melancholy feel- 
ing of how short must be the duration 
of the beauties that tempted me to make it 
mine. I believe this is a sentiment par- 
taken of in common with every one who 
can feel; for we find it expressed in all 
languages, and in all times; and its general- 
ity deducts nothin^r from its truth. Nay, I 
rather think that it adds to its intensity, 
as in experiencing what has been thought 
by so many, the bond of union that binds 
us to our species is strengthened, and we 
recognise the universal sympathy." 

"1 remember," said Colonel Forrester, 
'* having seen a beautiful album in France, 
that was displayed to me as the ne plus 
ultra of sentimentality. It was entitled 
* La Guirlande dt JuUe^^ and contained 
copies of the bouquets presented to her 
each day by her lover during his courtship. 
The flowers were elaborately painted by 
the first artists of the day, and the verses 
that accompanied them were quite as labor- 
ed; those of the lower perhaps less so 
than the others, but still showing that 
the imagination had more share in the 
affair than the heart. Of all displays, 
that of sentimentality is the one I feel the 
least disposed to pardon," continued Co- 
lonel Forrester, ** because it shows a pre- 
meditation incompatible with real feeling. 
False sentiment affiches^ but true senti- 
ment betrays itself; and I am inclined to 
doubt whether the hymeneal wreath of 
Julie contained as gay flowers as those 
painted in the exotic garland; and whether 
Le Due de Penthievre was not more form- 
ed for a lover than a husband. I remem- 
ber an acquaintance of mine, a young 
Frenchman, who wore the ignoble chains 
of a Deesae de Theatre, and who, during 
i)xe grande poision^ collected the bouquets 



and guirlandea showered on his favorite 
every night that she acted, and preserved 
them in an armoire. He displayed them 
to me, and seemed disappointed that I 
showed no sentiment on the occasion. 
To me they smelt of the lamps, and brought 
back set phrases, artificial looks, and an 
applaudingaudience, whose plaudits stamp- 
ed as public property that which a lover, 
to have any allusion, must wish to consi- 
der private; and with such souvenirs, the 
withered flowers looked as meretricious as 
the goddess to whom they had been dedi- 
cated. The * Guirlande de Julie,\ copied 
by paid hands, and the verses written by 
wit instead of passion, excited much the 
same feeling. Had the loved or the lover 
copied the flowers, then I would have 
owned the ' soft impeachment;' as it was, 
I felt impenetrable. But here am I talk- 
ing of flowers and sentiments when I 
ought to be endeavoring to forget both, 
as what makes me feel the charms of one 
and the other must be abandoned, for I 
must leave Springmount." 

** Leave Springmount !" exclaimed Fran- 
ces, and her cheek lost iLs rosy hue; 
" why, when do you go 1" Then, as if 
sensible of the feelin? her abrupt ques- 
tions betrayed, she added, **I hope you 
are not obliged to leave us so very soon." 

At this moment a servant entered, to 
announce that Mr. Desmond wished to 
speak with Mrs. Desmond in the library* 
The lovers were left alone, and the height- 
ened color and agitated breathing of Fran<* 
ces showed how much she felt the deli- 
cacy and awkwardness of their position* 
Colonel Forrester detected all that was 
passing in her mind, and, with the intui- 
tive tact that belongs to true passion, saw 
that he must be explicit, or else leave her 
under the mortifying conviction that she 
had revealed a preference unsought by 
him who had excited it. 

To avow the sentiment she had inspired, 
and the motives that prevented his declaim 
ing them to her before, was the business 
of a few minutes. With the candor and 
simplicity that marked all her actions and 
thoughts, Frances Desmond confessed that 
his avowal gave her pleasure, and that 
she believed her father and mother loved 
her too well to disapprove her choice. 
She added that she had never concealed 
a thought from them, and, therefore, wish- 
ed that he should make them acquainted 
with his feelings. 

We will pass over all the lover-like rap- 
lures of Colonel Forrester, and the chas- 
tened delight with which Frances listened 
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to them. iMtil Mrs. Desmond entered, on 
which Frances having hastily retired, the 
loTer opened the state of his heart to the 
mother of his beloved, and was listened to 
with nearly as- much complacency as he 
had been by the daaghter. 

A mother, who feels as a mother ought, 
hears the first avowal of a passion excit- 
ed by. her child, with much of.the same 
trembling anxiety with which she heard 
the first declaration of love for herself. 
Her daughter is a dearer self; one in whom 
she sees her youth renewed. She has 
the same sensitiveness for her, rendered 
more acute by experience. The mingled 
feelings of pleasure at the admiration ex- 
cited, and the anxiety for the future, with 
the always painful vista of separation, pro- 
duce an agitation even more durable than 
that of the> daughter. 

"Speak to my husband," said Mrs. 
Desmond, *' and if he approves, I can have 
no objection. I do not ask you to love 
my child, because I know it is unneces- 
sary; but I ask you, I implore you, never 
to forget that she has been an only, an 
idolised child, accustomed to be watched 
over, shielded, and cherished, and to whom 
unkindness is unknown." 

The affectionate warmth with which 
Colonel Forrester pressed the mother's 
hand to his lips, as he avowed that the 
happiness of her daughter should be his 
first, his most precious care, carried balm 
to the heart of Mrs. Desmond, and she 
felt that in giving her daughter to this ex- 
cellent young man, she lost not her, but 
gained a son. 

There is no occasion in human life which 
famishes a better criterion for judging ,a 
family, than that of the marriage of a 
daughter. The mother who sees her 
child about to leave the home of her child- 
hood, the happy scene of her infancy, with- 
out feeling anxiety and dread, and with- 
out endeavoring to attach to her by links 
of love the new found son on whom the 
future happiness of her child is to depend, 
must possess little of the sentiments that 
a mother ought to have; and the daugh- 
ter who can leave the home of hor hap- 
py, careless infancy, the mother who 
watched over her, and the sisters who 
shared her pastimes, without a tender re- 
gret, and without endeavoring to excite in 
3ie breast of her future husband a portion 
of the affection she feels for those dear 
relations, must have a character that pro- 
mises but little for the discharge of the 
duties she is about to undertake. In such 
circumstances the husband has no reason 



to be proud of the cheerfulness with which 
he is followed to the nuptial home. 

Colonel Forrester met with nearly as 
tender a hearing from the father as had 
been accorded to him by the mother of his 
beloved; but Mr. Desmond made his con- 
sent conditional on his quitting the army. 
" A married soldier I never could approve 
of," said the good old gentleman, *^as I 
am of the old opinion that * Cupid may 
wear a red coat, but Hymen never.* Un- 
der such circumstances, a man must be a 
bad husband or a bad soldier; the duties 
of both are incompatible, and I will not 
have my son-in-law either. Therefore, 
my dear young friend, the army roust be 
given up." 

If such a proposition had been made to 
Colonel Forrester before he had known 
Frances Desmond, he would have felt it 
as an insult; but, as the condition of being 
blessed with her hand, he hesitated not a 
moment in acceding to it; and, accompa- 
nied by Mr. Desmond, he sought the bou- 
doir, to announce to Mrs. Desmond the 
consent of her husband. This time he 
was not content with simply pressing his 
lips to the hand of his future mother, but 
pressed them to the cheek, and a happier 
group could not be found than the bou- 
doir now contained. Frances was sum- 
moned to partake the general joy, and the 
tears from her eyes that bedewed the 
cheeks of her parents, had no bitterness 
in them, as, alternately pressed in their 
arms, they embraced her again and again. 
It was decided that Mr. Desmond should 
not set out for Dublin until next day, 
and Colonel Forrester wanted but little 
persuasion to postpone his departure for 
head-quarters until the same moment. 

My readers must imagine all that per- 
sons under sueh circumstances are likely 
to feel. Those who have been similarly 
placed, have only to exercise the powers 
of memory; and those who have yet to ex- 
perience the position, must endeavor to 
picture it in their minds. Whether the 
former or the latter are most likely to 
draw a just notion of the feelings of the 
lovers, is not for us to decide; inasmuch 
as the result will be influenced in propor- 
tion as memory or imagination happens to 
be most powerful in such as depend on 
the agency of those faculties. For our- 
selves, we lean to imagination, and, there- 
fore, have formed in our mind*s eye, a 
brilliant tableau of this happy day at 
Springmount; but, like all days, happy 
or unhappy, it finished at about the usual 
hour. 
16* 
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There are some people whom it is diffi- 
eult to convince of the even tenor of the 
inarch of time. These sceptics are the 
happy and the unhappy. The first believe 
that he grallops, and the second are con- 
vinced that he crawls; and it is only those 
who are neither exalted nor depressed, 
that can really judge of his paces. If we 
^ve our opinion on this momentous point, 
It would furnish a clue to the inquisitive, 
for guessing to which class we belong; 
and as we neither wish to excite envy, by 
being supposed to belong to the happy 
sceptics, or pity (because we like not 
pity) by being considered among the un- 
nappy, we will even leave it to others to 
decide **who time ambles withal, who 
time trots withal, who time gallops withal, 
and who he stands still withal;'* merely 
promising that the venders of curls, rouge, 
and all the list of et cetera, to supply the 

Elace of youthful charms, maintain that 
e never stands still, whatever else he 
may do. 



CHAPTER XIII. 

** Here*! a larve mouth, indeed. 
That vpils forth oealh, and mountaina, rocka, and 

seas; 
Talks as familiarly of roaring lions 
Aa maids of thirteen do of puppy .dogs." 

•' Well, sure, Grace, there never was 
BO fine a speech as Mr. O'Blarney gave us 
to da^,'* said Jim Cassidy to his wife, on 
entering the cottage and dropping his wea- 
ried- person into a chair; ** faith, I wish 
you'd been there, for it would have melted 
the heart out of your body, burnt up the 
marrow in your bones, and set the olood 
galloping all through your veins. One 
Uiing he said, which I'll never forget, 
'twas so moving; he said that the French 
had a way, and a cruel way sure enough 
it is, to put their live geese before the fire, 
and keep 'em there, giving 'em salt and 
water to drink, till the heat swelled up 
their livers so hi? that they could no longer 
contain 'em, and the poor creathures were 
killed to save their lives ; and these same 
big livers were made into pies, and sent 
all over France and England to be eaten 
by the epicures. • Now,' says Mr. O'Blar- 
ney, ' we are served like the poor geese at 
Perigord (1 think he called it). We are 
put before the fire of bad treatment, and 
forced to gulp down the salt of hard usage, 
'Vill our hearts become too big for our 
bodies, and then we are hung, or transport- 
ed, or imprisoned, to cure our complaints.' 



Sure, Grace, this was very moving: it 
dhrew tears from many of the people, 
though that foolish boy. Bill Mullouiiy, 
began to laugh, and said he'd never see a 
goose without thinking of the RepaleTS.|' 

Grace, though little disposed to smile 
at the moment, could not resist yielding to 
the impulse, and Jim looked at her with 
a face of seriousness that indicated he 
thought the srnile little short of profana- 
tion, so impressed was he with- the pa- 
thetic imagery in the speech of O'Blarney. 

''Sure, Grace, these are no times for 
laughing," said Jim, "when the whole 
counthry is up, and determined to have 
justice. Sure we're carrying every thing 
before us; all the elections are in our fa- 
vor, and ther'll be more Irishmen and 
Catholics, ay, be my soul, and Repalers 
too, in the Parliament in England, than of 
our enemies; and as every rale Irishman 
can make a speech out of nothing, where- 
as them English are mighty sparing of 
their words, and come out with 'em only 
as they do with their guineas, when thev 
think they are really wanted, sure we'll 
bother 'em entirely, and dhrive 'em out of 
the place; they'll be so tired of hearing 
all the Repaling members speechifying 
one after another, in the rich elegant 
brogue of the poor ould counthry. And 
then sure, if the English members say a 
word ajjainst us, haven't we plenty of our 
own friends that will tell 'em they'll talk 
to 'em in another place 1 which manes 
they'll be for offering 'em gunpowder tay, 
and sugar a led for their breakfasts, which 
they'll not like to take, for the English 
are not half so fond of fighting as we are/ 
in a sociable way, and thiiik people can 
raison without pistols, which, after all, 
every Irish gentleman knows is the argu- 
ment that hits oftenest. Then they'll not 
like to be made cry, when our speechifiers 
comes over 'em with all the melting 
mournful descriptions of our slavery; and 
they'll soon be glad to join all to^jrether, 
and ax the King to let us have a Parlia- 
ment of our owu in Dublin, foi; sake of 
peace and quietness, and to get rid of us. 
What a blessing it is for me to be able to 
read the newspaper down at the Cat and 
Bagpipes, and so know all they say in 
the Parliament! though I must say Mr. 
O'Blarney, long may he live to reign over 
us ! didn't spake half so elegantly in Lon- 
don as he does in the ould counthry; but 
I suppose he thought that giving 'em the 
same fine words he gives us, would be 
throwing pearls before swine, for they 
haven't the gumption to understand 'em. 
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**That man might do anything with us, 
Grace," continued Jim, •• every word he 
says makes the heart beat quicker; sure, 
IVe heard Tom Jeffreys, that was in Por- 
tugal with the cavalry, say, that when 
they were going into battle, and that many 
of em felt a little qnare, the sound of the 
trumpets roused up their courage, and the 
very horses became impatient to rush into 
action, such a power had that music on 
man and baist. Now, this is the effect 
that O'Blarney's speeches have on us: we 
go to hear him, half inclined to go no 
more, talked over against it by landlords, 
fathers, mothers, and wives; but before he 
has spoken half an hour, ay ! be my troth 
ten minutes, it*s all over with us: the heart 
begins to thump against the side, the 
chest begrins to heave up as if it hadn*t 
half room, one gets hot and could fits by 
turns, that rush up to the very roots of the 
hair, and landlords, fathers, mothers, and 
wives, are no more thought of than if they 
nQver were in the world. He might lead 
as to death that very minute; weM face 
the mouth of a cannon, and glory in every 
danger, while his words are tingling in 
our ears; but when we come home, and 
see the friends we love unhappy, and a 
wife like yourself, dear Grace, looking 
pale and sorrowful, all the grand thou&rhts 
he puts into our heads go clean out of *em; 
and when we thry to remember them, it*s 
all like a throubled dream, and one feels 
(juite tired and low-spirited, and cross- 
like, just as 1 used to feel the morning 
after 1 had taken the wicked whisky, out 
of humor with myself and all the world. 
Snre, I wish the King of England would 
make O'Blarne^ King of Ireland, for then 
'twould be his interest to keep us all quiet 
and dacent, and as he can do what he likes 
with us, 'twould be as aisy for him to 
make us orderly as to make us what we 
are, and the families at home would be 
satisfied, and we wouldn't be argufying 
as we all now are always doing, more*s 
tlie pity. 

**Sure, Grace," Jim continued, after a 
short pause, *Mhe power that a man like 
0*Blarney can gain over hundreds and 
thousands of his fellow-creatures, is al- 
most like witchcraft, and the more one 
thinks of it, the more wonderful it appears. 
His words stir up thoughts and reelings 
that were sleeping in the mind, and that 
are as obedient to his call as are the sol- 
diers called out on the parade as I saw at 
Dnngarvan. And then to think that this 
power, this mighty power, comes not from 
. wealth, from station, or from any thing but 



the strength of master thoughts, and big 
words, which have greater power than 
flaming swords, and can madden or melt; 
it*s a qnare thing, Grace, and we can no 
more account for it than we can explain 
why some music, and some perfumes, 
work our feelings into joy or sadni^ss, bring 
back pleasant or bitter thoughts, over 
which we have no control." 

'* I believe, Jim dear," said Grace, 
'*that it is because we all have in our 
hearts some feelings that remain quietly 
there, until they are touched by some one 
who knows how to play on 'em. Look at 
the pipes that Kernes Fitzpatrick can 
make send out the most sweet and doleful 
tunes, until the hearts of those that hear 
them are as sof^ and dismal as themselves, 
and seem to sigh back an echo to every 
note; and then hear him play the ' Fox- 
hunter's Jiggy' the * Moddhoreen Rhu,' or 
any of the hundred wild, joyous, frolic- 
some tunes he gives us; and one forgets 
every melancholy thought, and is ready to 
jump out of one's very skin for gladness. 
If his notes didn't find some notes in our 
hearts that answered 'em, 'twould be quite 
another guess thing; and so it is with Mr. 
O'filarney — he awakens up the sleeping 
thoughts, but, och ! Jim, he only awalcens 
to intoxicate 'em, and uses the gift of God, 
big and burning words, to scorch those he 
plays 'em off on. I don't like to say I 
detest him, Jim, because it's a hard word 
to come from a woman's lips; but when I 
think of the good he might do, and the 
harm he does, sure I think he's for all the 
world like a comet, bright and flaming, 
that all gaze on, but that all dread to come 
too near." 

•• Who ever lived, Grace a-vonrneen, so 
mane and chicken-hearted, as not to feel 
his spirit rise at the fine word * Liberty,* 
and his cheek grow red with shame at the 
word * Slave V These are the words with 
which O' Blarney can madden us, for our 
hearts understand 'em, though our heads 
do not; and often's the time that my poor 
head is all in a cumfluster, when I can't 
tell what I mane or what I wish, except 
that I would die for liberty, and kill him 
who would enslave me. There's two 
kind of senses — the sense of the head, 
which is all for money and prudence, and 
the sense of the heart, which is all for 
liberty and love. They never are good 
friends together, and troth, I believe few 
Irishmen have much share of the first, 
though they have so much of the second. 
People say of a man he has a sensible head, 
but they never Bay he has a sensible heart.** 
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** And how could they, Jim dearl" said 
Grace, '* seeing as how the heart was sen- 
sible, it would not art so as to vex itself, 
and you must allow that those who follow 
what they call liberty, generally soon take 
leave of love. Liberty, according to my 
notion, Jim, is something so fine, so pure, 
and holy, that it could nU burn in a heart 
without making it better; and all the sins 
and crimes that are committed in its name, 
only prove to me that they who commit 
'em are guilty of two great crimes, those 
of falseness, and throwing a bad repute on 
what oncrht to be free from stain. I can 
fancy dymg, or slaying in the field of bat- 
tle, felling, or falling with a thousand 
wounds, to preserve one*s country, one's 
family, or one's honor; but to commit mur- 
ders on poor wretches who cannot defend 
themselves, to burn, and destroy, and say 
that such base crimes are in the cause of 
liberty — och ! Jim, it's a sin and a shame, 
and he who rouses you with the name, 
leaves you to worship a blood-stained sha- 
dow, instead of teaching you to adore the 
purest of all feelings, and one that never 
can make her dwelling but in noble hearts 
that turn from cruelty and crime. He leads 
ye with the name, but leaves ye in igno- 
rance of the substance." 



CHAPTER XIV. 

**It it an eaiy and vulgar thing to pleal* the mob, 
and not a very arduous thing t» aBtoniph them ; 
Irat eMcntially tn benrflt and to improve them, in 
a work fraught with diflkulty, and teeming wiih 
danger. 

On arriving in Dublin, Mr. Desmond 
waited on the Secretary, and met the ready 
attention which his own high character so 
well deserved. He found Mr. Manly the 
enlightened and intelligent gentleman he 
had been led to expect, deeply impressed 
with the alarming state of the country, and 
truly anxious to tranuuilHse it by every 
means in his power. VVhile doing justice 
to the statesman-like views of the Secre- 
tary, and the unbending honesty with which 
he pursued the line marked out by duty, 
though thereby exposing himself to the un- 
just odium of public clamor — heaped on 
him by those who could not, or would not, 
render justice to the purity of his motives, 
or the firmness and ability with which he 
resisted intimidation — Mr. Desmond was 
forced to admit that it was peculiarly un- 
fortunate, that, at such a crisis, the person 
placed in so arduous a situation united not 
a more conciliatory mofmer to the various 



solid and excellent qualities that adorned 
him. 

The coldness and hauteur of Mr. Man- 
ly's manner, lent a sternness and severity 
to observations which, if made in a more 
good-natured tone, might have had a less 
repulsive effect on his hearers. C* eat P 
air qui fait It chanson, is an old phrase that 
one was perpetually reminded of when lis- 
tening to him, for the matter of his obser- 
vations on Ireland had nothing harsh or 
unkind; on the contrary, it was dispassion- 
ate and full of forbearance; bat the manner 
was cold and repulsive. 

Mr. Desmond had mixed too much with 
the world, not to make ample allowance 
for X\\e fierte of a naturally proud and noble 
mind, at finding itself for the first time op- 
posed to elements so jarring and unconge- 
nial as those which constituted the minds 
of the greater part of the persons with 
whom Mr. Manly was brought in contact 
in Ireland. The habits of strict veracity, 
so indispensable in the character of a gen- 
tleman in England, peculiarly unfit him 
for looking witn a lenient eye on the ha- 
bitual disregard to truth that candor com- 
pels us to own is one of the characteristic 
and besetting sins of Ireland: hence a con- 
stitutional coldness and hauteur on the 
part of the high-born Secretary, had been 
increased by his continually witnessing 
the misrepresentations, wilful or uninten- 
tional, of those who approached him; bat 
it soon wore off when he found himself 
with persons on whose assertions he could 
place faith. 

From the Castle, Mr. Desmond proceed- 
ed to the Lodge of the Phcenix Park, the 
summer residence of the Lord Lieutenant, 
where he received n most kind and cordial 
reception from the Viceroy. It would have 
been difficult, if not impossible, to have 
found a nobleman in England more calcu- 
lated to fill with distinction the high situa- 
tion to which he was appointed in Ireland, 
than the Marquis of Mona. Brave to a 
proverb, frank, generous, and unsuspicious, 
he was the very htau ideal of chivalry. To 
the gallant bearing of a soldier he united 
ihejierti of aristocracy, softened down by 
high breeding and grace of manner, as pe- 
culiar as it was captivating* Mr. Desmond 
had long known and learned to estimate 
his noble qualities, and, as was the case 
with all who approached the Viceroy, the 
frankness of his demeanor, gained on the 
confidence of the fine old man, who listen- 
ed with pleased attention to the animated 
and feeling representations of the Marquis; 
all of which only served to convince him 
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more strongly of that which he had never 
allowed his mind to doubt — the warm and 
deep interest the Lord Lieutenant enter- 
tained for the country he [roTerned. 

A greater proof of the wish of the Enj?- 
lish Government to conciliate Ireland, 
could hardly be given than in selecting as 
her Viceroy a nobleman so calculated to 
charm the sympathies of the people. In 
this apirit was he received, and wherever 
he publicly appeared, his presence was 
hailed with an universal enthusiasm, until 
defamation propagated a thousand slanders, 
which every action of his, if properly view- 
ed, must have refuted, but which it was 
too much for the interest of the propagators 
to keep alive; so that he who was formed 
to be the idol of the enthusiastic warm- 
hearted, and generous nation he was sent 
to rule, was held up to them as the betrayer 
of their interests — one whom they were 
neither to trust nor to love. 

When Mr. Desmond was made acquaint- 
ed with the multiplied and conflicting re- 
ports of the state of the country sent up to 
the Castle, he no loncrer marvelled at the 
impossibility of the Irish Government be- 
ing able to arrive at just conclusions, and, 
consequently, to apply remedies. The 
statements sent from his own county alone 
were so various and contradictory, that on 
perusing them, he almost doubted the evi- 
dence of his senses. 

Each reporter viewed, or at least repre- 
sented, the state of affairs through the me- 
dium of his own political feelings and pre- 
judices. An ultra Tory Lord wrote that 
the country was in open rebellion. An- 
archy and confusion reigned around; the 
Church was in danger: and the Protestant 
ascendancy was tottering. All this (as 
was more than insinuated by the wr.ter) 
proceeded from the impolitic measure of 
granting the Catholics emancipation, and 
Dot compelling the strong body of the peo- 
ple of Ireland to bow to the supremacy of 
ihewfuk. The Irish Government were re- 

{iroached indirectly with their ill-judged 
enity, and an air of triumphant self-com- 
placency at the shrewdness and superior 
judgment of the writer, pervaded what was 
meant to he a true and impartial statement 
of evils, the source of which he was more 
anxious to attribute to the Government 
fhan to remedy. Party feeling, narrow 
prejudices, and illiberal sentiments, mark- 
ed every line of the Orange Lord*8 sapient 
epistle; all that he reported seemed tinged 
with the ntrabilarious hue of his own poli- 
tics; and Mr. Desmond finished its perusal 



with disgust, to look over the report of a 
liberal county member. 

Here again disappointment awaited him. 
Instead of a simple statement of fucfuj he 
found a recapitulation of motives, all co- 
lored with the (riowincr tints of the writer's 
imagination, and evidently painted with a 
view to produce a scenic effect at some 
future election. The tyranny of Protes- 
tants who, forsooth, had the audacity to 
protect their rights and properties, was 
dwelt on with unmitigated censure; and 
Mr. Desmond, on perusing the inflated 
detail, seriously wished that an attentive 
study of ** Crabbers Synonymes" might 
be recommf'nded to the Irish gentlemen to 
be laid on their tables, with ^* Durn^s Jus* 
tice's Guide,*' as some restraint on their 
powers of hyperbole. 

The statement of the liberal was laid 
by, with opinions similar to those which 
liad been excited by the perusal of the 
ultra Tory's report; and Mr. Desmond 
felt a sentiment of increased admiration 
mingle with the respect due to those dis- 
tinguished members of the English aristo- 
cracy, who could consent to leave their 
happy and civilised country, their tranquil 
homes, and agreeable habits of life and 
society, to accept the office of viceroy in a 
semi-barbarous kingdom, torn by factions, 
where the wisdom of the serpent, the 
courage of the lion, and the peacefulness 
of the dove, would be powerless when 
opposed to people determined to ruin their 
country for the mere gratification of wreak- 
ing a mutual and individual vengeance* 

Mr, Desmond f;uled not to impress on 
the Lord Lieutenant's mind, that the state- 
ments he had read were founded in error* 
and that the mass of the people were but 
as tools in the hands of those who wielded 
them for their own selfish and interested 
purposes. ** Deprive such hands of power, 
my Lord," said he, ** and their weapons 
become useless; but if, as hitherto, the 
people are punished for the crimes of (hose 
who lead them into danger, and then evade 
responsibility, little progre«>s is made in 
staying the evil that has been undermining 
Ireland for years. As well might the com- 
bustible mateiials that spnad conflagra- 
tion be considered the cause of the flames, 
instead of the incendiary who applied the 
torch to them, as the misguided, impetu- 
ous, warm-hearted peasantry be condemned 
for the excesses to which they have been 
led by the artful and designing men who 
make a merchandise of the very qualities 
that arc but the exuberance of a too rich 
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soil, and traffic with the excited passions 
of those ductile people. The more 1 love 
my country, my Lord, and pity its deluded 

I peasantry, the more I loathe those who 
ead them like victims to the sacrifice/' 



CHAPTER XV. 

•' If lho»e alonft who * sowed ihc wind did reap the 
whirlwind/ it would b«» well. But the miKhicf 
in. thai the blindnwsi of biirotr>', the inadnpsH of 
ambition, and tbe iniscalculatinns of diplomacy, 
week thoir victims principally amongpl the inno- 
cent and the unoffcndinj^. The cottafre i<( sure to 
anffer for every error of the court, the cabinet, or 
the camp." 

Mr. Desmond found the Lord Lieute- 
nant and Secretary so disposed to try every 
effort of conciliation before they called in 
the strong arm of power, that he thought 
it his duty to impress on them the utter 
hopelessness of such measures. 

"The country is now, my lord, in that 
state,'* said he, *' that the people must be 
taught to fear the laws before they can 
respect them; and, unhappily, conciliation 
in the present moment would be more 
likely to be viewed as a proof of the 
tveakneaa than of the kindness of the Go- 
vernment. There is no protection for 
person or for property. Who can count 
for twenty-four hours on a people whom 
an inflated speech from an agitator may 
send forth to use physically the firebrands 
he has been morally scattering abroadi Is 
it to be borne with, that any man is to be 
allowed the volcanic power of rocking a 
whole kingdom to its centre, whenever he 
chooses to send forth his mandates? No, 
my lord; were an individtml to be found 
who could use such power wisely and 
moderately, never wielding it but for the 
benefit of his countrymen, even then, it 
would be dangerous and unwise to permit 
his retention of it. Such precedents are 
full of danger; they offer an opportunity 
to every political adventurer to elevate 
himself on the ruins of his country. Tran- 
quilise Ireland, what becomes of its agita- 
tors ! They know that they must sink 
into comparative insignificance; and rather 
would they make a funeral pile of the 
kingdom, and consume themselves on it, 
than willinjrly abandon "the fearful and 
dizzy heijjhi" to which they have elevated 
themselves at the expense of their country. 
The people are proud of the Colossus 
they have reared; they admire their own 
strength, as displayed in supporting this 
proofof its unhealthy exuberance, but the 



moment that strength is directed to useful 
and profitable purposes, they will see their 
past delusion, and abandon their errors." 

Mr. Desmond was invited to dine at the 
Phcenix Park, and while partaking the 
hospitality of the Viceroy, was pleased to 
see assembled round his splendid board 
all the rank and talent that Dublin could 
boast. The polished urbanity of the noble 
host, the amiable politeness of his high- 
born and high-bred wife, and the interest- 
ing group of young people around them, 
whose attentions to their father's guests 
were as delicate as they were judicious, 
were highly gratifying to a mind like Mr. 
Desmond's, who felt that all he saw was 
indicative of the cordial good will, and 
spirit of conciliation, which had marked 
the conduct of the gallant and generous 
Viceroy from the moment of his touching 
Irish ground; and he mentally execrated 
the pernicious counsels that would pervert 
the people, or induce them to wish to dis- 
solve the bond of union that linked them 
to a country which could send such exam- 
ples of ail tiiat was most excellent amongst 
them. 

Before leaving the Lodge, Mr. Desmond 
could not refrain from expressing the plea- 
sure he should feel, if the Marquess and 
Marchioness of Mona made a tour through 
the South of Ireland, and honored Springs 
mount with their presence. 

While acknowledging the hospitality 
and politeness of the invitation, the gallant 
Marnuess declined it, and Mr. Desmond 
felt that delicacy and tact dictated the re- 
fusal. Had the Viceroy undertaken a tour, 
it must have been made with something 
of " the pomp and circumstance" of regal 
splendor. All the great houses passed by 
without a visit, even though a visit was 
unsought, would become focuses of dis- 
content, around which the satellites of 
each would rally; and to prevent this, the 
Lord Lieutenant declined many an invita- 
tion where his presence could not have 
failed to excite affection and good- will. 

Unhappy is the country whose ruler is 
forced to such self-denial, and unhappy 
the people who are deprived of ocular de- 
monstration of the qualities of him to 
whom their destinies are confided, and 
whom they only know through the me- 
dium of misrepresentation ! 

Mr. Desmond left Dublin next day, 
being most anxious to join his family, and 
feeling that the present was not a time to 
leave them to the tender mercies of the 
misguided peasantry in the country. He 
travelled rapidly, and observed with in- 
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quietude the ^oups of idle gloomy-looking 
persons that were loitering around the inns 
in all the towns where he changed horses, 
and who examined him with curious eyes, 
as if they expected some exciting intelli- 
gence. 

On drawing nearer home, he was surpri- 
sed to find that he was no longer welcomed 
by the animated salutations, and reiterated 
professions of affection, with which the 
people had been wont to receive him. His 
carriage being recognised, a respectful, but 
cold uncovering of the head, was the only 
notice given to him. 

"Poor unhappy people!*' thought Mr. 
Desmond, "it is thus you always repay 
those who are your best, your truest 
friends. When will you learn to dis- 
tinguish between the egotistical political 
speculators who use you as their tools, 
aud those who would honestly and honor- 
ably serve you? You murdered a Mount- 
joy, a kind, a noble, and true friend; and 
you insulted and would have destroyed a 
Grattan, whose genius, whose patriotism, 
threw a halo over his country.** 

The recollection of the two persons 
whose memories he had invoked, broutrht 
sadness to the heart of Mr. Desmond. The 
Lord Mountjoy had been the friend of his 
early youth, and was the model on which 
he bad formed himself. The chivalrous 
sense of honor, the love of literature and 
of the fine arts, and above all, the devotion 
to his countr}', which distinguished that 
amiable and beloved nobleman, had en- 
deared him to all who knew him; but by 
Mr. Dresmond — who had been the com- 
panion of his travels in Italy, and who, 
though many years his junior, had learned 
to appreciate his noble qualities — he had 
ever been revered as a bright example of 
virtue, whose tragic death, met at the 
hands of those whose interests his life had 
been spent in upholding, was never re- 
membered but with sorrow and with bit- 
terness. Grattan, great, good, and glo- 
rious Grattan, whose genius was only 
equalled by his honesty, and whose long 
and honorable life was passed in advoca- 
ting the cause of freedom, but who, while 
^worshipping the pure flame of liberty, 
turned with honest disgust from the de- 
stroying fire of license. 

" And can it be,*' thought Mr. Desmond, 
«^that this fickle, this ungrateful people, 
can forget the pure idol they worshipped, 
to set up in its stead the man of law, who 
can calculate how far democracy can safe- 
ly go, and where ends the line of demar- 
cation between agitation and treason ?*' 



Such thoughts were indeed bitter. Mr. 
Desmond dwelt on the hopes of his youth, 
when he had looked forward to seeing his 
country emerge from the dark cloud that 
overshadowed it, and, emulating Ej^igland, 
make rapid strides to civilisation. How 
had those hopes been frustrated! — Whig 
and tory governments had alternately ap- 
plied themselves to redressing the evils 
under which she groaned for centuries, but 
had applied themselves in vain; and now, 
after yielding emancipation, which had 
been considered as the panacea that was 
to heal every disease, and all parties con-^ 
eluded that tranquillity would be establish- 
ed, a new ignis fatuus sprang up to mis- 
lead this reckless people, and conduct 
them to the very verge of utter ruin. Thus, 
in his declining life, Mr. Desmond endured 
that bitter infliction for a patriotic spirit; — 
the misery of witnessing the civilisation 
and happiness of his unfortunate country 
retrograding much more rapidly than he 
had ever seen them advance. 



CHAPTER XVL 

*' Adieu for bim 
Tbc dall eng)if;enientB of the bustling world ! 
Adieu tbe^iclc iiuperiineiice of praire. 
And hope, and action ! for with ber alone, 
Dy fftreauis and iihadeK to steal tht^se sighing boar* 
U all be asks, and ail that fate cau give 1" 

When Colonel Forrester returned to 
Wa^erford, he found that the few days 
which had elapsed during his absence, had 
been marked by fresh riots, tumultuous 
meetings, and resistance to the laws. On 
sendin^r his resignation to the War Office* 
he regretted the being obliged to withdraw 
his services at a crisis which threatened 
to require them. But his promise was 
pledged, and he felt that under the circum- 
stances of his present engagement, his 
first duty was to attend to the happiness 
of his future wife and that of her parents, 
which happiness, he was decidedly of 
opinion, could only be secured by their 
fixing their residence in England. 

His brother officers heard that they were 
to lose Colonel Forrester with deep regret, 
for he was as universally as he was de- 
servedly beloved and respected in his regi- 
ment. The few days that must pass ere 
h(> could receive the acceptance of his 
resignation, he determined to remain at 
head-quarters; but he daily despatched a 
servant with letters to Snringmount, and 
thence, in return, received tidings fraught 
with affection. 
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An authority, whom to doubt would be 
profanation, has said that " thp course of 
true love never did run smooth;'^ and, ac- 
cording to all r«*ceived usave, we have 
committed an unusual solecism in allow- 
ing our hero and heroine to meet, love, and 
become affianced lovers, without any of the 
usual obstacles that intervene on such occa- 
sions. Yet, thoy loved not the less ardent- 
ly because no such obstacles had occur- 
red; and had the father of the heroine been 
a domestic tyrant, who refused to listen to 
the pleadings of affection, and forbade the 
lover the sig^ht of his daughter, they could 
not be more anxious or impatient to meet 



again. 



"What I" exclaims one of my female 
readers, "when there was neither risk 
nor difficulty in the meeting ? no mother 
lo be deceived, and no father to be outwit- 
ted r* 

It is even so, kind and gentle reader; 
but then, remember, that Francis Desmond 
resembled in nought, save in beauty, a 
heroine of romance, according to the re- 
ceived notions of such a personage; and that 
her lover as little resembled a hero, except 
in being handsome, brave, and in love. 
Nay we must add, that the certainty that 
Colonel Forrester's presence would be 
hailed with delight hy her parents, in- 
creased the pleasure and impatience with 
which Frances looked forward to his arri- 
val; and after thh confession, she must 
forfeit all claims to the distinction of a 
heroine. 

The attachment between Frances and 
her parents seemed to have become more 
tender since she had been affianced to Co- 
lonel Forrester. It was as though she was 
desirous of proving to them that the new 
eentiment she experienced, a sentiment 
considered to supersede and engross all 
others, had not diminished her affection for 
them, while they felt all the bonds of love 
drawn still more closely, as they contem- 
plated the possibility of a separation from 
their child. 

They had always wished to make her 
residence with them a condition of her 
marriage; but delicacy, and a fear of being 
thought to dictate to a son-in-law whose 
inferior fortune rendered the marriage in 
some degree unequal, restrained them from 
expressing their wishes, and Frances hav- 
ing never for a moment contemplated the 
possibility of leaving her faiherand mother, 
the subject was un-named, though ii occu- 
pied all the thoughts of the doting parents, 
aad filled their eyes with tears whenever 



they dwelt on their child, aud thought of 
her being taken from them. 

This was the only alloy to their happi- 
ness, the only drop of bitterness in their 
cup. But so it is ever, even with the hap- 
piest — some care or fear will always arise 
to throw a cloud over what otherwise 
might be too bright for our imperfect na- 
tures. 

To a practical knowledge of the world, 
that is in no school more readily acquired 
than in the army. Colonel Forrester united 
an affectionate disposition, and deep ten- 
derness of nature, which that school too 
often tends to blunt. Left an orphan at an 
early age, the sole protector of a lovely 
young sister, he had assiduously supplied 
the place of the parents they had lost, un- 
til he had the happiness of bestowing her 
hand, where she had already given her 
heart, on a young nobleman of amiable 
disposition, cultivated mind, and large for- 
tune. His attachment to his sister had 
prepared his heart for the passionate one 
that now engrossed it, and fond anticipa- 
tions of the (friendship he hoped to cement 
between his future wife and that dear sis- 
ter, were mingled in all his aspirations of 
the future. 

" Frances is precisely the person formed 
to he chosen as the friend of my dear sis- 
ter,** said Colonel Forrester often to him- 
self; " and Louisa is sure to be loved, as 
soon as she is known.** 

F]very man who has a favorite sister, 
and is in love, has entertained a similar 
thought; but how few have realised the 
agreeable visions they have indulged! 
Sisters-in-law are apt to view each other, 
not through the flattering optics of the hus- 
band and brother, but through the micro- 
scopic ones of female rivalry; and, being 
thrown more frequently into close contact 
with each other than with other female 
friends, defects are discovered that might 
have escaped detection in less near con- 
nections. A sister has been accustomed 
to be the first person in a brother's es- 
timation, and even a good one will feel 
something more of the woman than of the 
sister rising in her breast, when she is 
told hy her brother, what brothers are too 
apt to tell, that her new relative is ** the 
loveliest, wisest, virtuousest, best,*' of all 
her sex, without the enraptured panegyrist 
having the fraternal graee to make even 
one solitary exception for the hitlierto 
idolised sister. 

Colonel Forrester, however, knew his 
sister well; and therefore could without 
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danger of diflappointment, reckon on the 
affection which an acquaintance between 
her and his future wife could not fail to pro- 
duce; and in this conviction, felt the stronor- 
est impatience to make them mutually 
known. 

Jn writing to acquaint Lady Oriel of his 
approaching marriaa[e, he gave so graphic 
a portrait of his betrothed, that she learned 
to love, even without having seen, her fu- 
ture sister, and knowing the acute judg- 
ment of her brother, which not even love 
could have blinded, she felt persuaded that 
the picture was not too flattering. 

In his letters to Lady Oriel he poured 
forth his whole soul, as she had often done 
to him, when dwelling on her wedded hap- 
piness, and he wrote, 

** To love tlioa blam'it me not, for love thou saycst 
Leads up to heaven, is both the way and fuide.** 

Family affections are onr consolations 
for the coldness and indifference of the 
world; find the tie that unites a brother and 
•ister, formed in infancy and strengthened 
ID youth, becomes indissoluble in maturity. 
No friendship formed in after-age can have 
the same charm. This is identified with 
oor hnppiest days, has grown with our 
growth and strengthened with our strength, 
votii it has become a part of our very being. 

• 

** Like twining streams both from one fountain fell, 
And as they ran still mingled smiles and tears.** 

The difference of sex, in this relation, 
adds to the strength of the affection. As 
fathers love their daughters better than 
sons, and mothers love their sons better 
than danghters, so do sisters feel towards 
brothers a more constant sentiment of at- 
tiehment than towards each other. None 
of the little vanities, heart-burnings and 
Jealousies, that, alas for poor human na- 
ture! are but too apt to spring up in female 
hearts, can arise between brother aud sis- 
ter; each is proud of the success of the 
other, because it cannot interfere with self 
*-nay, on the contrary, is flatterinor to self. 
Hence, if there be a bond of family onion 
more free from all the selfish blots that in- 
terrupt all others, it is that which exists 
between an affectionate sister and brother. 

Colonel Forrester almost doubted the re- 
ality of the happiness prepared for him. It 
seemed too great, too pprfect, to last. The 
letters of France's breathed affection pure 
aitd spotless as herself; her dear father and 
mother were continually referred to in them 
as being as impatient as herself for his re- 
tanif and sentiments of pious gratitude 
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mingled in every expression of chastened, 
maidenly tenderness, that escaped from 
her pen. 

■* I shall love Springmount more than 
ever, now that I know you, dearest, are to 
pass your life here with me,'* wrote Fran- 
ces Desmond. '* My father and mother 
are planning a thousand improvements and 
embellishments, to be carried on under 
your inspection. You are uppermost in 
every project for the future, and occupy us 
all so continually, that our love for yoa 
seems a new bond of union between us, 
and we wonder how we were happy before 
we knew you. But no, we were not hap- 
py, we were only content, and a few w^eeKS 
have proved to us how vast is the distance 
between happiness and content. How 
delightful it is to hear my father and mo- 
ther always talking of you! but vou have 
no one to speak to you of your Frances.*' 



CHAPTER XVII. 

** Nona qui 10010101 born^es en toot, comment to 
sommes nous si pen quand il s*agii soulfrir." 

Grace Cassidt was sitting by the expi- 
ring embers of her fire on a Sunday night, 
filled with melancholy reflections, called 
up bv recollections of the past and dread of 
the future, excited by her weak-minded 
husband's perseverance in following the 
dictates of the agitators, when Larry 
M*Swigger entered her cottage. 

** I'm just come to ax you if yon can let 
me have a bed this blessed night. Mistress 
Cassidy?" said Larry. '* Indeed and troth 
I wouldnH be for throubling you, but that 
the Cat and Bagpipes, where 1 had en- 
gaged a bed, is no fit place fora quiet man, 
such goings on! sncli rhaumish and dispu- 
ting! such knocking the tables with fists! 
such flourishing of shillelahs, singing, 
crying, and cursing! — that I wouldn't stay 
there, and stole away to come and ax you 
to lot me have a place to He down." 

Grace consented to arrange a bed for 
Larry, because she felt that she conld 
not, without an appearance of inhospitality 
unknown amongst the Irish of her class, 
refuse him; but the duties of hospitality 
were never so unwillingly performed by 
her as at this moment, as Larry would 
now be made a witness of her husband*! 
late hours, for which she could offer no 
excuse; and with the sensitiveness of wo- 
manly love she shrank from haviog his er- 
rors exposed. 
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" Sore, these are qaare times. Mistress 
Cassidy,'* said Larry, " to see the irrand 
l^ntlemen of the country hardly so much 
as meationed, and all the tae^, rag, and 
bobtail, set up as laiders. Faith, it re- 
minds me of a pot of broth, where all the 
scum floats up to the top; and be my soul. 
Mistress Cassidy, like the broth, the scum 
most be taken off, before it's fit for usincr. 
"Well, there was Jack Donovan came into 
the Cat and Batrpipes with his arm broke, 
and one of his legs dislocated, in a fight 
with one of the policemen, whom he 
leA stretched for dead on the road; and 
when he came into the tap-room and 
showed how kilt he was, didn't your hus- 
band, Jim Cassidy, slap him on the back, 
and say he was (gloriously maimed and il- 
lustriously mutilated? upon which all of 
'em began screeching and shouting out for 
Jim and for Jack Donovan. Faith, myself 
slipped off and came here, to be out of 
harm*s way: for if the police sees to take 
up Jack Donovan, there'll be bad work at 
the Cat and Bagpipes, for all the boys are 
determined to stand by him. 

"They had a newspaper there, and were 
reading all the speeches of the Irish mim- 
bers. Faith, I could nU make head or tail 
of 'em, there was such nard words; only 
one thing I minded, which was that when 
mny of the Repalers made a speech, the 
English mimbers began to lau^h, which 
was not mannerly; though for the matter 
of that, maybe they couldn't help it, for 
sure it's hard not to laugh at a joke, and 
many's the joke our mimbers will pass on 
'am before they've done with 'em. 

" Well, then, when they laughed, one 
of the Repalers up and ton Id 'em plain 
ODOugh — * Gentlemen,' says he, * ye may 
Itugh, but the laugh will be echoed by 
many a weep and wail from Ireland.' 
Faith, this reminded me of the echo, that 
when yon cried out, * How do you do?' an- 
swered, ^Very well thank you.' Well, 
Mistress Cassidy, sure we ought to be 
thankful for such mild weather here any 
way, when one sees in the newspapers 
that the mimbers couldn't be heard for 
eoughing in the parliament. Faith, I never 
beard the English were so subject to coulds 
till lately." 

Poor Grace had scarcely heard the ob- 
servation of Larry M'Swigger, from the 
moment that he told her of her husband's 
ill-judged compliments to Jack Donovan. 
At one instant she was tempted to go to 
the Cat and Bagpipes in search of him, 
but the next she felt ashamed to present 
herself before such an assemblage of rio- 



tous and intoxicated men; she feared also 
that Jim might be offended at her going* 
and resent it before his companions. 

She repeatedly got up and went to the 
door, to see, if her husband was approach- 
ing, but he did not appear; and she stood 
leaning on the door-post, dreading to enter 
the kitchen again, where Larry would be 
sure to assail her with a never-ending his- 
tory, to which the present slate of her 
nerves rendered her little disposed to lis- 
ten. 

It was a clear, moonlight night, and 
every object was silvered over by the bright' 
luminary. The stillness that reigned around 
contrasted fearfully with the disturbed feel- 
ings of Grace; and she turned from a view 
that had often delighted her, because its 
very calm was at the present moment a 
mockery to the agitation and fear that fill- 
ed her breast. 

How often had she stood with Jim oq 
the same spot on such a night, both of them 
charmed with all that now lay spread be- 
fore her, and wondering if the moon was 
equally brilliant in other places ! And 
well did she remember Jim's saying, 
** Sure if it' s equally bright in other places 
where could it 6nd such a clear, beautiful 
louking-class, to see its fair face in, as in 
our own broad river? or such fine mountains 
to pass over, and such woods to be 8hinin|r 
on, as here 1 And sure, Grace asthore, 
every fair face likes to see itself. Didn't 
I catch your own dear self looking on the 
can of ^ater one day when you first wore 
the pink ribbon I brought you from the fair 
of Carrick 1" 

What woman forgets a compliment from 
the man she lovesl The simple one 
of Jim, recalled to her recollection by 
the beautiful scene around, brought before 
her the fatiil change in him. 

** Ah ! he loved me then," thonghi 
Grace, ** and saw beauty in my face ! 
Little he thinks of it now, for tears have 
withered it, and smiles are strangers to my 
mouth, that used to be so full of 'em. 
There is that same bright and beautiful 
moon, shining on the same mountains, 
rivers, and trees— every thing is just the 
same as when I was so happy. Sure I 
think I'd bear the change in him better, if 
all around me war changed too. Bur no, 
that beautiful moon will shine just as 
brightly when I'm in my grave and all my 
th roubles are over: and every thing will 
look just the same, thou^^h my eyes, that 
used to be so fond ot looking on them, will 
see them no more. Well, 1 hope 1 may 
be buried by the side of Jim, in the sonny 
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comer of the charchyard, for I'd like to 
have the sun shinins on our graves, and 
the heautiful moon looking down on *em 
even though we conld'nt see 'em.*' 

The thought of death calmed the feel- 
ings of Grace. She entered, and found 
Larry M'Swigger asleep, with his head 
resting on the tahle. She retired to her 
room, and on her knees offered up h«*r pray- 
ers to the throne of mercy, that her hus- 
band mivht be pardoned and protected, and 
that grace might be accorded her to turn 
him from the evil course he was pursuing. 
Sht* arose from her supplications calm and 
reassured, and reclined in a chair to wait 
the return of her husband. 

There is a sublimity in prayer that ele- 
Tatps even the most ordinary minds; for 
who ever lifted up his soul to the Divinity, 
without fepling emotions to which Ian- 
ffuaofe is inadequate to give expression 1 
The lips may breathe prayers, though they 
only faintly convey what is felt; but the 
heart sends forth aspirations more fervent 
than speech ever framed. It is at such 
moments that all which te pure aitd fine in 
our natures is most developed. Nought 
is so puHfying as prayer; for evil passions 
must be at rest, ere the soul can raise it- 
self up to the contemplation of the Al- 
mighty, and we must have pardoned ere 
we can pray for pardon. 

Jim returned not to his home until the 
morning had dawned. His flushed cheek 
and blood-shot eyes betrayed that, though 
he had abstained from intoxicating draughts 
in compliance with his oath, he had not 
refrained from the equally pernicious in- 
toxication of agitation. 



CHAPTER XVIII. 

** Through the nhadowy ptti^t, 
Like a tomb-iiearchcr, memnry ran, 
Lifting each flhrmd that time had caat 
O er buried hnptta/* 

Grace dared not trust herself with a 
remonstrance to Jim, until sleep had calm- 
ed the feverish excitement under which he 
evidently labored. Hitherto, no word of 
anser or bitterness had passed between 
them, because Grace had forborne to urge 
hi^ impatient temper; and she dreaded to 
expose herself to some ebullition of anger. 
In which recrimination might break down 
the barriers of forhearance, that still sup- 

Elied the place of love on the part of her 
usband. While he dropped into the 
heavy slumber that follows powerful ex- 



citement, she saw the morning sun break 
into the chamber. 

'' This," thought she, «* used to be his 
usual hour of going to his work. How 
have I stood at the door to look after him« 
as his feet brushed the dew from the grass, 
and the birds were singing from every 
branch ! I thought how many hours must 
pass before he returned to me again, and 
I was sorrowful; but when he got to the 
last bend of the field, and turned round to see 
if I was looking at him, and waved his bat 
to me so chperfully, my spirits came back« 
and 1 used to think of preparing for his return 
something nice for his supper. When 
1 rubbed all the furniture, and made it 
shine so bright, and stuck fresh holly on 
the dresser, among the pewter plates that 
shone like silver, and looked round and 
saw every thing so nate and tidy that a 
king might sit down in the kitchen; I used 
to be so proud and happy, thinking how 
he would enjoy it all when he came home 
— and he used to enjoy it, and praise every- 
thing I (Md; and call me his own dear 
good Grace, but now—*' 

Her eyes fell on the contracted brow of 
the sleeppr — his flushed cheek, and clench- 
ed teeth bore evidence that, though the 
body reposed, the mind was still active; 
and ** slaves and tyrants'* were indistinct- 
ly murmured from his lips, as with a me- 
nacing gesture of the hand he muttered 
the words that had taken such a hold of 
his heated imagination. Bitter feelings 
arose in the breast of poor Grace, and she 
thanked God that she had still charity 
enough left, not to curse the wily agitators 
who had led her once excellent husband 
to this altered state, and blighted all her 
happiness. 

** It's no use thinking and fretting,'* 
said Grace; ** here is another day lost 
from his work; sure, I must try and make 
up for it, by doing as much as I can.'* 

And with this wise resolution, a resolu- 
tion we would recommend to every wife 
in similar circumstances, she made her 
simple but neat toilette, cleaned hpr housef 
and performed all her domestic duties be- 
fore Larry M*Swiggpr had risen from the 
comfortable bed which she had assigned 
to him.' 

•* Why then, faith. Mistress Cassidy, 
it*s yourself that*s the stirring active wo- 
man any way, to be up so early after being 
up so late, as a body might say. Sure* 
you're just as nate and tidy as if you were 
in your bed from nine till six, instead of, 
as I suspect, not having slept at all; for I 
heard you sighing whenever I woke in 
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the night, which I did mighty oAen, be- 
kase the bed was so elegant that 1, who 
haven*t been used to such a one for a long 
while, found that it disturbed roe; besides 
which, I couldn't sleep for dreaming. 
Faith, I dreamt enough to fill a book, and 
Buch quare things! I hope they wonU 
come thrue, though I'm afeared they will, 
for I dreamt *em chiefly towards the morn- 
ing, and the morning dreams mostly comes 
thrue — worse luck for me this time if they 
do. I used to hate getting up early when 
I was young; faith, for the matther of that, 
I don*t much liice it now; but I always 
remimbered that if 1 stayed sleeping in my 
bed in the morning, and had bad dreams, 
they'd come thrue; so that made me jump 
up; and I'm tould by those that know all 
about it, that the dreams of the night never 
comes to pass — I suppose it's chietly be- 
kase people can't remember 'em so well." 
Grace, ** on hospitable thoughts intent," 
spread a clean white cloth on the deal 
table, placed a large loaf of home-baked 
brown bread on it, with a plate of nicely 
scooped crock-butter, and two piggins of 
skimmed milk; and invited Lerry M'Swig- 
ger with a hearty welcome to partake her 
bumble repast: an invitation which he 
thankfully accepted, observing, **that a 
good hand she was, to give a decent com- 
fortable brekus, (Irish for breakfast,) with 
lashings of every thing; and her mother, 
rest her soul ! was the same before her." 

They had only finished their repast, 
when Peggy Halloran, a neighbor, came 
in; and, big with news which she was 
most anxious to communicate, began, after 
the usual morning salutations of—** God 
save ye this fine morning!" with '* Have 
ye heard the news?" 

Being answered in the negative, she con- 
tinued — " Well, then, it's great news, sur- 
prising news, and terrible news for some 
people I'm thinking;" stealing a look at the 
olanched cheek of Grace, who latterly had 
associated newsand trouble to Jim, together 
in her mind. ** Well, sure there was one of 
them police kilt last niabt by one of the 
boys, and sure enough he*s dead down- 
right, and they've sint to the justices, and 
sint off for the soldiers, and every mother's 
soul in Colo^n that was out of their 
houses last night, will be taken up and 
hung for the murdher. Sure, what's the 
matter with yon, Mistress Cassidyl yru 
look as pale as death; I hope none of your 
friends had a hand in this job. My honest 
man never stirred out of the house last 
night; — faith, I took care he should'nt; 
for I put a jar of potheen that I got from 



the mountains before him, and says I« 
" There's better whisky than ever you'll 
get at the Cat and Bagpipes, where they'd 
make you pay double the money for it; so 
smoke your pipe, and take your dhrop da- 
cently at home.' He was mighty unwilling 
at first to stay, but whin once ho began to 
taste the dhrop, he hadn't the heart to lave 
it, and never quitted it till he fell oflf the 
chair; and the childer and 1 pulled him to 
the bed, and he awoke as fresh as a daisy 
this morning, only a little bothered in the 
head; and glad enough he is that he 
wasn't at the Cat and Bagpipes, where he 
surely would have been, only I had the 
dhrop at home for him." 

Grace sat stupified, listening to this 
harangue, and Peggy Halloran continued 
— •* I hope you'll excuse mj* freedom. Mis- 
tress Cassidy, but I think it's a great pity 
you made Jim swear against the dhrop; 
sure, all the neighbors say, he never was 
the same man since. Had you let him 
alone, and always kept a jar of potheen ia 
the house, he'd have stayed quietly with 
you, and been dhrunk in an hour, and then 
you'd have had a quiet night*s rest, and 
an aisy mind, instead of having him out 
all night with them boys. And sure the 
worst of it is, that now as he'B known not to 
take the dhrop, he'll come off worse be- 
kase people can't say he stayed out all 
night for the dhrink, or that he was in 
liquor when he did this, that, or t'other^ 
for the liquor is always an excuse for 
every thing." 

The comment on the interpretation that 
would be put on Jim's sobriety, struck 
Grace with terror. ♦* What indeed," she 
thought, ** could be said for his staying 
out all night, when it was proved he did 
not drinki And I it was that kept him 
from drink, and have only saved him from 
the evils of intoxication, to see him fall 
into greater, more appalling danger!" 

To reason with Peggy Halloran on their 
different views of the duty of a wife, Grace 
felt would be as useless, as it would be 
fatiguing to her present exhausted frame 
and spirits. 8he knew that Peggy only 
spoke the sentiments of the generality of 
her female neighbors, who, looking oo 
intoxication as a habit as necessary and 
natural to their husbands as their pipes 
and tobacco, only calculated on the means 
of procuring them this indulgence at the 
least possible expense. What a state of 
morals ! and these dissolute beings are the 
supporters of the Repealers! 

Larry M^Swigger marked the paleness 
of Grace's cheek; he knew the sleepless 
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night she had ])assed, and he felt irritated 
against Peggy Halloran for the unfeeling 
personality of her remarks. " Sure, Mis- 
tress Halloran, if Jim Cassidy has been 
out," said Larry, •' wasnU it to give good 
advice, and, being the only sober nnan 
amonorst them dhrunken boys, to keep 'em 
out of harm*8 wayl He had no more to 
say to killing the policeman than I had, of 
which ! can make my Bible oath any way, 
and prove a yellow bf»y (an alibi) for him, 
8o never be unaisy, Mistress Casttidy my 
jewel, for you'll see there'll be no danger 
in life." 

He gave a triumphant look at Peggy 
Halloran, who felt its force, for she replied 
that, ** Sure, she'd be sorry enough that 
Jim Cassidy got into trouble, though she 
must say he never was the same man 
since he left off the dhrinK." 

Several other of her neighbors having; 
come in, announced to Grace, that the po- 
lice wi re in search of Jack Donovan, who 
had fled, and that the man he wounded in 
the scuffle, the nioht before, was dead. 
They added the consolatory intelligence, 
that as Jack Donovan had confessed the 
crime ift the presence of so many witnes- 
ses at the Cat and Bagpipes, no one else 
can be suspected of it; hut that most pro- 
bably, all the per!*on3 present at his ac- 
knowledgment of the murder, would be 
summoned to give evidence cf his words. 

This was a great relief to Grace's fears, 
though she still looked forward with dread 
to the effect a summons might produce on 
the excited feelings of Jim, whose impru- 
dence made her apprehensive that, on his 
examination, he might compromise his 
own safety, by giving utterance to the se- 
ditious language he had lately adopted 
from the Repealers. 

She awoke him and communicated the 
death of the policeman, and its possible re- 
sults, expecting that some sentiment of pity 
or regret might escape his lips, which would 
have given her an opportunity of impres- 
sing on his mind the fatal consequences 
likely to ensue from the conflicts between 
the peasantry and police, which his in- 
flated language was calculated to encour- 
age; and, as hitherto Jim had been as re- 
markable for humanity as for hiah courage, 
two qualities that ought to be inseparable, 
she fully expected that he would feel 
shocked at the murder of the unfortunate 
man, who, 

** Unboup«rd,'difappoint(Hl, unaneaPd. 
No reckoning made, was sent to his aocoant 
With all his imperfections on his head:" 



but no, Jim's flrst expression was, *'So 
perish all our enemies! Jack Donovan has 
set a grand example by killing the flrst.** 
" Oh! hold your tongue, Jim, for mer- 
cy's sake!" said Grace, »* for my sake! 
I>> you want to be taken upl to be drag- 
ged to a prison?— Jim, Jim, you'll break 
ray heart." 

** Grace, you are not fit to be the wife 
of a Path riot or a Repaler," said Jim. 
'* Sure what's a few lives, in comparison 
with getting our Parliament backl which 
we'll be sure to do, if we do all the mis- 
chief we can." 

To reason with him at this moment, 
Grace fell, would be useless. She there- 
fore merely urged him to p\it on his clothes, 
and go to his work as usual, as his ab- 
sence from his ordinary occupation might 
create suspicions to his disadvantage* 
She had some difficulty in persuading the 
weak and wilful man even to this prudent 
measure, and he only yielded to her tears. 

When he was gone, Grace determined 
on proceeding to Springmount, to entreat 
the protection of the dear good master, in 
case any misfortune should happen to Jim. 
She found admittance to the beloved mis- 
tress and Miss Desmond, and told them 
the extent of her fears. They entered into 
her situation with kind interest, and pro- 
mised to say all that could be said to Mr. 
Desmond, to palliate the infatuation of 
Jim. 

" Och! dear ladies," said Grace, " ray 
poor unfortunate husband is bewitched; 
he sees nothing as it really is, and is no 
longer in his right mind. Beg of the mas- 
thrr to have pity on him, and not to let his 
own foolish words ruin him, for he is so 
lost to rommon sense, that he has no ene- 
my who would say as ill of him as he says 
of himself since this terrible delusion has 
come over him." 

Mrs. Desmond and the amiable Frances 
sincerely pitied Grace, and dismissed her 
with promises of continued protection to 
her misguided husband, in spite of his folly 
and infatuation. 

On returning to her home, Grace met 
various bodies of the police on the road, 
and shrank from encountering them, as if 
she felt they must be her enemies from the 
opposition her husband was disposed to 
show them. 

** A short time ago," thought she, "and 
the sight of these men would have given 
me confidence, instead of fear. I should 
have looked on them as the protectors of 
my husband and self; and so they would 
have been, had he continued to deserve it. 

IT 
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Bat now he is their enemy, and they mast 
be his, and, oh! woe is me, where will all 
this end V* 



CHAPTER XIX. 

*' Oh! who art thoa who dar'nt of lore eomplain 1 
He IB a geatle spirit and injures none! 
Hit foes are ours; from th^m the bitter pain, 
The keen, deep anguish, the heart-rendinf groan, 
Which in his milder reign are never known. 
Bis tOHrs are softer than the April showers; 
White handed innocence supports his throne; 
His sighs are sweet as breath of earliest flower*, 
Affection guides bis steps, and peace protects his 
boHers.** 

Thk letter from the War Office, accept- 
ing Colonel Forrester's resignation, had no 
sooner arrived at Waterford, than he set 
out for Springmount, where his presence 
was hailed with Joy. Mr. Desmond had 
only returned from Dublin a few days be- 
fore; and the communications which the 
two friends had to make to each other on 
the state of the country, led both to the 
conclusion, that though it would be much 
more agreeable to leave Ireland, and fix 
their residence in Enj^land, yet, as their 
presence and influence in the country might 
nave some weight in subduing the spirit 
of insubordination which was so prevalent, 
they ought to sacrifice pleHSure to duty, 
and they agreed that they would remain 
at Springmount for the present. 

Mr. Desmond told Forrester that now 
his military ties were sundered, the sooner 
he submitted to his conjugal ones the bet- 
ter, and that he had given his lawyer in- 
struction to put all en rege/e, — ** I have but 
my child and her happiness to consider,** 
said the affectioiiate father: ** all that I 
possess is to be hers some future day; 
but, en attendants it is necessary for the 
happiriess of us all, that you and Frances 
should feel yourselves perfectly indept'U- 
dent. Therefore half my fortune shall 
forthwith become yours, and you will not, 
I am sure, be impatient for the possession 
of the other half.** 

Colonel Forrester felt that this was the 
moment to open his mind to his future fa- 
ther-in-law; and he told liim that, knowing 
the love Frances felt for her parents, he 
hoped thpy could not susprrt hini of wish- 
ing to deprive either them or their child 
of the happiness of passing their lives to- 
gether. 

•* You have overlooked,'* continued he, 
"the disparity of f»rtiine between yi»ur 
daughter and myself. Can I do less than 



declare to you that I will never separate 
her from you ? All future arrangements I 
leave entirely in your hands. Where you 
wish to live, there also will I live. Iq 
short, I trust, that if you have not obtained a 
wealthy son-in-law, you have at least found 
a grateful and attached one, who, having 
lost his own parents, will most gladly 
transfer the anection and duty he owed 
them, to you and Mrs. Desmond.'* 

This frank and affectionate avowal re- 
moved the only chagrin the excellent cou- 
ple had felt at the thoughts of the marriage 
of their daughter; and all within the walls 
of Springmount was graiety and happiness. 

** How I long to make you acquainted 
with my dear sister!*' said Colonel For* 
Tester to Frances. *• You are formed for 
each other. Lady Oriel is so unsophisti- 
cated, so loving, and so loveable, that it is 
impossible to know her without being at- 
tached to her; and yet, though you are her 
junior, you are morej9o»e, more wise, than 
she is; for she has a morbid susceptibility, 
or sensibility, call it which you will, which 
has been fostered by a similar tendency in 
the feelings of her otherwise faultless hus- 
band, that has sometimes alarmed roe for 
her happiness.** 

•* Surely," said Frances, " this similarity 
in their feelings must be conducive to their 
happiness, as it must produre a better nu- 
derstanding, and preclude the possibility 
of disagreement.'* 

*' I am not prepared to admit this reason- 
ing,'* replied Colonel Forrester. •*TVioogH 
1 maintain that a similarity of taste* is 
highly conducive to happinetis, a too great 
assimilation of feelings is apt to mar iu 
Lord Oriel is too sensitive to speak his 
wishes, and thinks his wife ought to have 
an intuitive knowledge of them. Her ex:- 
treme susceptihiliiy enables her at a glance 
to perceive when any thing has gone wrong, 
thouirh she cannot always divine precisely 
its nature. Each is afraid of wounding 
the other; hence, one half their lives passes 
in refined and delicate misunderstandings, 
and the other half in concealments, or 
eclaireisarments of them. Less morbid feel- 
ings would avoid the first, and not be com- 
pelled to the other two. 1 ^ee, dearest, 
that you smile, because, luckily y^u have 
never been exposed to a foniart uiih per- 
sons like Lord Oriel, uho have a thousand 
virtues and only one fault. You have lived 
with those who have all the former with- 
out the latter, and I must take rare that 
thrfMigh me yru extend not your knovledge 
on tlifrt point, and net let so ninrh happi- 
ness render me too fastidious. You, dear 
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Frances ! must keep roe in order, otherwise 
1 shall be spoiled." 

The smile of affection with which the 
loYely €r\T\ extended her hand to her lover, 
gave little assurance of her compliance 
with his request of keeping him in order; 
and her grentleness afforded evidence that 
he would be compelled to hold the reins of 
domestic government, as she was formed 
to obey more than to dictate. 

Every thing being now in progress for 
the marriage of Colonel Forrester and Miss 
Desmond, it became the general topic of 
conversation in the neighborhood The ob- 
servations it excited, showed how strongly 
party feelings and prejudices influenced 
the opinions of all classes on the subject. 
The gentry expressed their surprise that 
Mr. Desmond should be compelled to give 
his heiress to a stranger — an Englishman 
»-and of comparatively small fortune, when 
he might have chosen a more suitable hus- 
band for her in his own country. They 
dwelt on the annoyance of seeing so fine 
an estate pass into the hands of an utter 
stranger, and each had some hypercritical 
observation to make on the ColonePs re- 
served air, distant manner, and too digni- 
fied demeanor. In short, they were deter- 
mined to find fault, and when this determi- 
nation exists, it is not difficult to furnish it 
with food. 

AmonsT the lower classes, the intended 
alliance excited still stronger disapproba- 
tion; and as in no country do the lower 
orders claim or usurp to themselves a 
greater right of questioning the conduct 
and motives of their superiors, so in no 
country are they less capable Of under- 
standing either. The tap-room of the Cat 
and Bagpipes became the arena where these 
wordy plebeian gladiators were to attack 
the right of their excellent landlord to grant 
the hand of his daughter to him whom he 
considered the most worthy to possess it. 

** Here's a piirty business,'* said Will 
Gavin, the smith; ^* the ould fool of a mas- 
ther giving his daughter, and, what's worse, 
the greei acres, to the Srissenach ! Sure, 
'tis enough to provoke a saint, if there was 
any saints; but they left the counthry when 
Castleroagh, bad luck to him ! carried away 
the Union." 

•* Arra'i, whisht ! hould your tongue. 
Will, said Tom Flaherty, the cow-doctor; 
"don't be tanking of niasthers. We've 
had eHon2h of them any way; and sure, as 
the Repalers tell us, we're not to own to 
any masiher any more but O'Bhrney; he 
that's the pattern of boys, and fears no- 
thing, except our letting the ould counthry 



go to sleep; * for,' says he, • if onct you 
let the kingdom be rocked to sleep in the 
cradle of quietness, and hushed with a lul- 
laby of sweet promises, there'll be an end 
of ye. England never remimbers ye're 
alive unless whin ye're mad. Show her 
ye're alive and kicking too,' says he, 'and 
ye'll frighten her.'" 

"Ay," says Will Gavin, ••strike the 
iron while it's hot, and it will send out 
sparks to burn 'em; but, as I was saying, 
couldn't an Irishman be found in all the 
counthry for Miss Desmond, that she must 
be married to one of them English 1" 

" Yes," said another, ** and an officer 
too; a dragoon ready to ride rough-shod 
over us at the word of command. Faith, 
it's too bad. I wonder what would the 
Repalers say to it; for if they tell us to 
pay no tithes, what would they tell us 
about paying rint to a foreigner, who has 
no natural right to the soil, and who'll 
spend every guinea of it in England." 

** Why, faith," said Will Gavin, with a 
knowing smile, •* if we know well what 
we're about, and mind our hits, I don't see 
why, when we're bringing back our Par- 
liament to the ould counthry, we should'nt 
bring England, or the best of what's in it, 
at all events, over to keep it company. 
Sure it would be only fair play, for they've 
had the best part of Ireland. Yet no, I 
won't say the best; Til only say the rich- 
est part. For many a long day they've 
had the potatoes, and left us the skins; 
the cream, and left us the skimmed milk. 
But when our thrue friend said the other 
day in the Parliament, that there was a 
hundred thousand Irish in London, which 
he surely tould 'em to frighten 'em out of 
their seven senses, this was a plain hint 
that not only could they bring back the 
Parliament, but the rich English too. 
Och ! let him alone; he's the boy for both- 
ering 'em; and when they think they have 
him quiet, with some bone they've thrown 
him to pick, faith it's himself that turns 
round on 'em when they laisi expect it, 
and makes a speech clear and clane la 
their teeth. Talk of the haist in the ould 
story-book, that when you cut off one head, 
another sprung op in its place, sure's a 
joke to O'Blarney; he has a fresh mouth 
to screech at 'em every time they stop the 
ould one, and finds a way to slip through 
every noose they make to catch him. Sure, 
them English are the biggest fools under 
the sun, for thev'd believe any thing; and 
whin they make an ens^agement, faith, 
they're for keeping it bad or good; but we 
know a thrick woith two of that, and tbat'a 
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what onr Repalers will show 'em before 
they're done with 'em, or ray name is not 
Will Gavin." 

" That's neither here or there," replied 
Tom Flaherty; ** the point is how are we 
to hinder this Sassenach from carrying off 
Springmounti" 

*• Faith, it's aisy enough," answered 
faalf-a-dozen at a time; "knock the breath 
ont of his body; put out it's light, and 
that's the shortest way of settling it." 
• ** Yes, but when would we be afther 
doing ill" asked one who had been a 
silent auditor. "Look what a hullabaloo 
they're making for just only killing a 
policeman. What would they do if we 
icilt a gentleman and a Curnel into the 
bargain? Sure, they'd have all them dra- 
goons at our heels, killing one>half of us, 
and frightening the other half out of their 
lives. It's betther let the Curnel alone 
any way; and sure I know a safer plan to 
keep him from taking away Springmount. 
Let ns hum it." 

" Well said, my boy," screamed half-a- 
dozen voices at a time. "Right for you. 
Sure, if it's burnt, he can only take away 
the ashes, and we won't begrudge him 
that." 

The party was intecrupted by the host 
of the Cat and Bagpipes, who declared 
that " though sorely against his will, he 
must send Vm quite entirely out of the 
house, as the police would be coming 
round to look after them." 

This produced some animated reflections 
and lamentations on the tyranny of forcing 
them to go home to their beds when only 
three parts intoxicated, and they agreed 
that it was a state of things not to be borne 
with. 

Let not the English reader imagine that 
this picture of the lower order of the Irish 
is overcharged; and yet let him not con- 
clude that no goodness is to be found be- 
neath the mass of brutality, sharpness, 
and cunning, that envelopes them. Their 
virtues are the genuine production of their 
natures, stunted and perverted in their 
youth, and seldom called into action. But 
their vices are the offspring of circum- 
stances, originating in misrule. They 
have become demoralised by real or ima* 
ginary agg^ravation. and are hurried against 
their supposed oppressors either to betray 
or to avenge. In the Irish character all 
the elements of good are to be found in 
abundance, but these are turned into in- 
struments of destruction by the dema- 
gogues who know how to apply the spark 
to inflammable and evil passions. What 



the Irish peasantry now are, the newspa- 
pers teeming with the fearful catalogue of 
their crimes but too well tell us. What 
they may become, will depend on freeing 
them from the pernicious influence of the 
moral incubus that now paralyses all their 
better feelings, and leaves them, like the 
infuriated bullocks driven on by the rebels 
in their battles in -Abe rebellion — that me- 
morable rebellion, which ought to be at 
once the warning and fearful example of 
the ruinous eflects of not checking in time 
the flrst symptoms of disaflfection, and 
saving this generous but misguided peo- 
ple from the terrible consequences of their 
own excesses. 



CHAPTER XX. 

"Soran demagogues, like Catiline, can raise a 
stem, who cannot, like Cromwell, rule it ; thus, 
the Graccbi wi>]iing to make the agrarian law 
the ladder of their accent, found it the instrument 
of their fall ; ' fracta compage niebaat.* ** 

The murder of the policeman seemed 
the signal for violence on all sides. The' 
peasantry knew the vengeance it would 
call down on their heads, and the police 
felt there was no longer safety for them 
but in their numbers. The Rubicon was 
passed, and blood had marked its passage; 
hence the two passions of fear and revenge 
but added to the bad feelings of both par^ 
ties, and rendered them reckless of conse- 
quences. When parties of the police en- 
countered the peasantry on the roads, an^ry 
glances, threatening gestures, and mocking 
taunts were exchanged, and it was easy to 
foresee that the suppressed hatred on both 
sides would, like pent-in flres, soon burst 
forth, and make fearful havoc. 

The anxiety and terror of Grace Cassidy 
having produced visible eflects on her 
health, her husband was induced, by the 
feelings of love that still lingered in his 
heart for her, (but which had been quelled 
by the angry passions that had lately ty- 
rannised over that once calm vtnd happy 
heart.) to stay in his cottage at night, and 
to attend to his work by day. This pru- 
dence was a sacriflce onered up to anec- 
tion, and he had not d« licacy enough to 
conceal that it was a sacriflce. Jim, in 
this respect, resembled but too clearly his 
sex in general; even the most reflned and 
polished of them seldom conceal any of 
the sacrifices they make, or what it costs 
to make them. This is reserved for wo- 
men, and is one of the many proofs they 
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gire of their sapenority in all matters of 
affection and delicacy. 

Larry M*Swi)?ger had continned at Colo- 
gan, to be ready in case his testimony 
might be necessary in any examination as 
to the confession of Jaclc Donovan; and 
Grace had invited him to sojourn at the 
cottage, thinking that his chat of an even- 
ing might arouse Jim, and console him for 
his absence from the Cat and Bagpipes. 

Larry had been a traveller in his youth, 
had seen much, and had grafted on a 
naturally shrewd understanding various 
shreds and patches of knowledge, acquired 
both from what he had seen and heard, 
that, joined to his extreme ignorance, 
rendered his conversation very amusing to 
the unfastidious tastes of his auditors. 

Grace, her husband, and their guest, 
were enjoying their simple supper, when 
Jim burst forth with, *' Well, Larry, what 
do you say now to what they're doing in 
England, going to s^d over soldiers to 
kill us all clear and clanel Sure the King 
himself has threatened us, from his very 
fait of justice in tho Parliament of Lords, 
and bawled out, they say, as loud as if he 
wished tho echo of his voice would reach 
us over here; but little we'd mind it if it 
did. We're used to echoes, and know 
they're made by emptiness; but didn*t our 
friend in the Common Parliament soon tell 
'em his mind about it, and say it was a 
bloody speech 1" 

" Sure he was right," said Larry. •• We 
call the linen that stops a cut or a wonnd, 
m bloody linen, and to my thinking, the 
King*s speech will stop many a wound 
being given; therefore our friend was rii/ht 
to call it bloody. But you see them En- 

flish could n*t understand the sense of it; 
ut I, who know the roundabout way 
oar ministers takes to say things, and how 
they say one thing when they mano ano- 
ther, I'm never at a loss to guess what 
they're afther.*' 

** It wouldn't be mannerly for me to be 
contradicting you, by the side of my own 
hearth,*' said Jim, ** aid you ould enough 
to be my father; but I don't think that was 
what O'BUrney mint." 

"Never mind, Jim dear," interposed 
Grace, "»vhat he meant. Whatever it 
was, the word was an ugly word, and a 
bad word to be tacked to a King*s dis- 
eoarsf>, he who is the father of us all." 

'* He may be the father of the English," 
Slid Jim, *' but, faith, if he's a father to 
us, sure it's a step father, for we seldom 
hear of him, except when he threatens us, 
and his name seldom comes to us except 



with a WhereoM before it. Sure, the Re- 
palers told 'em that they were wanting to 
treat us worse than the Algerines, which 
manes, to make black slaves of us." 

*'Och, that reminds me," said Larry, 
**of the terrible sight I saw on my travels, 
when 1 crost the salt-sea ocean. I never 
tould it to you, Mistress Cassidy, nor to 
you neither, Jim, and faith it will do yoar 
heart good to hear it, because it will show 
you that I had as great a hatred to be made 
a black slave as any of yon, when I was 
young. Well then, once upon a time, as 
the ould story-tellers say, when I was 
tired of working in Ireland, and to tell 
you the truth, though more is the shame 
for me, tired of the poor creathure of a 
wife too, I determined to go off to one of 
the West India islands to make my for- 
tune, with two or three other boys that 
was going. I got together every half- 
penny I could rap or rend, and engaged to 
work my passage out, which 1 did, and 
hard work it was too, as 1 found to my cost. 
^* Well, the sights I saw on the sta I'll 
never forget, any way; porpusses, and 
grampusses, and saels, and other outland- 
ish animals, half fish and half baist; but 
one thing, just to show you the difference 
between sea and land — I saw in the West 
Indies, what we calls a turtle here, and 
which is an elegant dove; but there is a 
great ugly baist that lives in the sea, and 
that they catches to make soup of: this 
shows you what terrible changes the cli« 
mates, as they called it, can bring about. 
But that's nothing to what I'm going to 
tell you. 

*' Well, if you knew all I suflfered at 
sea, you'd pity me; and what was worse 
than all, I found I had a natural fear of it. 
Sure, when it used to get angry, and the 
big green waves used to mount up as if 
they were going to swallow us, with a 
great white froth on the tops of 'em, which 
they often threw in our faces, I couldn't 
help thinking they were spirits, they had 
such an awful, threatening look with 'em, 
and I had a dread of 'em, I never felt be- 
fore for any thing. Sure, I've looked 
when the ship seemed to be going down 
between two green mountains of water, 
and thought to myself whoMl ever tell the 
secrets that's buried in your heart? What 
a wonderful sight 'twould be to see the 
treasures that's hid below them great 
waves, and the poor remains of them, 
that has been longed aAher and cried 
afther, through many a long night by 
those that loved 'em; and to think their 
poor boues can never lie in holy ground. 
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in a dacent grare, in some clane party 
church-yard among their own people, 
where their friends might say in passing 
by, * There lies poor Jim, or Jack!* which 
sure would be some comfort; but them 
poor crathures that was swallowed up by 
the big cruel waves, and has ships upon 
ships passing over 'em, with perhaps, 
their own counthrymen in 'em, that can't 
flo much as see one of their bones, och! 
troth, it's a sorrowful thing to think of! 
When I've been on duty at night, and 
bave seen the great waves coming from a 
distance with their white manes movinv 
and shining by the moon-light, sure I've 
thought they were the throops of death 
Bent afther us; and when thev've come 
quite close, I could not for the life of me 
help going away from the sight of 'em, 
and hiding myself, though all the crew 
laughed at me. 

** But such sights as that, is no laughing 
natter! one feels so helpless, there is no 
accounting for the c/arag^, and no avoiding 
it. Och! sure, if there's a place in the 
world to make a poor crathure feel his own 
insignificance, it*s a-board ship in a storm; 
it's then the thought of the mighty, the 
terrible power of God, enters into the 
heart of man, and he feels he is nothinrr 
without the mercy of his Creator. Then 
to see the sea, when she is in a good 
humor, the sun playing hide-and-seek with 
her; one minute throwing all his golden 
beams over her smooth, looking-glass 
bosom, and next, hiding himself behind 
Bome fine purple cloud; och! it's a glo- 
rious sjght. Then agiiin, to look at the 
way the sea pays court to the moon, keep- 
ing so quiet, and so steady, just to reflect 
all its silvery brightness, and not only her 
round face, but hundreds of pillars of 
silver all spread out beneath her, just 
like an illumination to do h' r honor. 
Faith, I've thought to myself, • Och, it's 
you sea, that can put on a fine pleasant 
look when you like it, just to flatter the 
eun and moon; but you're a deceaver, and 
I don't trust in you, for if only a blast of 
wind affronts you, 'tis you that can show 
the bad heart, and the black face, and rise 
up in fearful anger to revenge yourself.' 

*' I took good oare not to say a word of 
this out loud, for fear she'd take vengeance 
on me; but it was passing in my mind all 
tlie time she was sending back their own 
shining smiles to the sun and moon, as if 
she was always in a good humor, when 1 
knew how bad she could behave when 
iieither of 'em was to the fore. 

** Another terribto thiog, too, that I saf- 



fered, was the draims I had a-board ship. 
No sooner did I shut my eyes, but i began 
draiming that I was on land, living under 
beautiful green trees, on grass softer than 
velvet, and birds singing all around. I 
smelt the very perfume of the flowers, and 
kept thanking Uod I was done with that 
spitfire of a rogue of a sea; when the ship 
lurched and I awoke to find myself, sure 
enough, in that terrible prison, with the 
friffhtful waves coming all around, with 
looks just as if they would say, * Here we 
are, and we're not done with you yet/ 
Orb! the bitterness of such awakingt. 
Sure, e*'en now they often come bark to 
my mind, and whatever my throubles may 
be, I always thank God I'm not in the 
power of the deceitful sea. 

" Well, Sure I've bothered ye any way 
with this 8hanohoa* about the ocean, hot 
now I'm coming to the end of my story. 
We arrived at a place — faith, I forgot the 
name of it — and i boat comes off to ns 
filled with black nagirs, with hardly a ng 
on their black, shining bodies. \\'hen I 
saw them, faith a joke came into my head, 
and 1 cried out in Irish to 'em, 'How are 
ye, my white beauties?' They up and 
tould me in as good lri«h as ever was 
spoken, * Sure we're pnrty well; how ia 
yourself 1' This bothered me; so I made 
free to ax 'em how lontr they were there* 
and they tould me in Iri^h 'two years.' 
'Two years,' says 1, 'and black and 
woolly already! 1*he devil a step I'll 
ever put on this island while I live, for, if 
1 came out here to make my fortune, 1 did 
not come out to turn a rael nagir as mT 
poor countrymen have turned.' Sol stuck 
to the ship, and wouldn*t go on land for 
all the world. 

" Six weeks the ship stopped there, bat 
never did I go out of her; I knew better; 
though, would you believe iti they wanted 
to persuade me that the crathun-s that 
spoke Irish to me were rael biacks that 
had been taught Irish by the Irish settlers; 
but 1 was not so foolish as to believe it, 
for we Irish are too 'cute. An English- 
man would have swallowed such a story, 
but 1 knew betther; so back 1 came to 
Cork, facing all the dangers of the deep, 
frightened as I was; but any thing was 
betther than coming home a black with 
woolly hair. 

"So you see. Mistress Cassidy, and yon 
too, Jim, 1 suffered enough rather than 
submit to be made a slave. Faith, thera'a 
few has gone through so much for it.^ 

* Itlth for a long wtorj. 
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*' I don't think," said Jim, *« that it was 
the slavery you minded so much as the 
toming black and woolly." 

" Och ! troth," said Larry, *♦ 'twas both ; 
but I don't believe, Jim, that you yourself 
would like to see those brown curly locks 
of yours that*s buckling round your head, 
turned to black wool, nor your dacent red 
and white face turned to an oily black. I 
was young then, and a clane comely boy 
into the bar^in; but ould as 1 am now, 
with my witnered-up face, that looks like 
a shrivelled apple, my poor eyes like burnt 
holes in a blanket, or bpttled gooseberries 
in a burnt-up pie, and my few locks of hair 
like flakes of snow hanging on an ould 
blasted tree, I wouldn't wish to see myself 
turned into a nagir any way, bad as I am. 
If I had stayed to be a black, I might have 
come home with plinty of money, instead 
of being poor as I am now, on the shocka- 
rane,* here to-day and gone to-morrow. 
Bat sure it's no use to fret; abound of 
sorrow they say never paid an ounce of 
debt, not that I have any debts, God be 
thanked ! for, faith, no one seemed ever 
much inclined to trust me." 

** Did yoQ hear what your friend said in 
the Parliament in London about slavery, 
and the iron entering our soulsl" interro- 
gated Jim, resuming the train of thought 
that Larry's narrative had interrupted. 

'* 1 did sure enough," said Larry ; ** but 
I thought it quite rhaumeish. If he said 
the iron entered our bodies pretty often, 
there would be some sense in it, for sure 
the police and the soldiers are great hands 
at seeinff what we're made of with the 
points of their bayonets ; but as for our 
souls, no one but God can touch them, 
which is some comfort; and this I know, 
bekase when Bill Toban swore before the 
justice that Dan Tooley bait him, and 
threatened to send his soul to hell in five 
minutes, (and Bill swore, too, that he be- 
lieved Dan would have done so, had he 
not been prevented by the bystanders,) the 
justice stopped him, and explained, that 
though any man miffht bait, or even kill 
him, no man could have power over his 
soul, as that was in the hands of God. 
Therefore, it's nonsense for the Repalers 
tabe talking of the iron entering the soul, 
and sinful too, according to m^ notions.*' 
** You may say what you like, Larry," 
replied Jim, ** but if it wasn't for the Re- 
palers we'd never know any thing of all 
our th roubles." 
*' That's what I blame 'em for," said 

* Wandering. 



Larry; *' they're always swelling oar 
throubles, making mole-hills into moun- 
tains, as the saying is ; and sure what 
good does this do us, except to make us 
more vexed ? If they showed us a way 
to set out of 'em, Td say something ; but 
to be always ripping up ould sores, and 
never giving a plaster, sure, it's not the 
part of thrue friends. 'Twould be kinder 
to tell us to have patience, and give us 
good advice." 

^* Would you have us continue in igno- 
rance all onr born days," said Jim, *^ as 
we used to be before the Repalers Jet us 
into the rael state of things'! Sure, we 
used to believe that the Duke of Welling- 
ton was the greatest man, the finest sol- 
dier, and the bravest general that ever 
commanded, till our mimbers tould us as 
he wasn't, and laughed at the notion of it; 
tind one by one they pull down all the 
great men that we used to be so proud of, 
that weM have gone to the mouth of a 
cannon for 'em." 

"Well, then," said Larry, "are we 
happier or more contented, Jim, now that 
they have pulled down all that we used to 
be so proud of, and left us nothing at all 
to keep up the conceit in us 1 Many's the 
time, when I've been could and hungry, 
the thoughts that I belonged to the same 
counthry as the great Duke, has warmed 
my heart, and when I considered that he 
had sent his name as an honor to Ireland 
to the four quarters of the world, ay, faith, 
and farther too, to be talked of, I've felt 
that I could lose as many lives as a cat, 
ay, or even as Plutarch himself, if 1 had 
'em, to do him a service. Sure, what's the 
pleasure in life, if one hasn't something 
to be proud of? and what is so natural as 
to be proud of such a man 1 Them that 
would say he isn't the greatest general 
that ev^r lived, musthavehearts too small 
to hold any thing but their envy, and I'd 
deny 'em for countrymen for ever and 
ever. We are such droll people, that if 
those that are an honor and a credit to us, 
ain't always praising themselves, we for- 
get 'em. We mind words more than deeds, 
and this great man I'm talking ot*, never 
praises himself. He laves that to others 
to do; for, as his brother truly said of him, 
* He's fonder of conquering the enemy than 
of telling how he did it.' Now our mim- 
bers pass most of their time in paying 
compliments to themselves, snd never can 
be said to want a trutnpeter while their 
own tongues can wag. Then see how the 
Great Captain, (bat, no, I won't call him 
a captain, for sore he's a general, and the 
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. head of all generals, and I don*t like to 
take away any of his grrandeur,) see how 
he spaiks; never wiih big blustering 
words, but with a quiet and steady da- 
cency, that shows he*8 in earnest. He's 
always thinking of the good of the coan- 
thry, and never thrying to make bad worse. 
Let who wili be in power, it> all the 
same to him : as long as they do what's 
right, he never axes what party they be- 
long to. Och ! Jim, what ungrateful 
baists we must be to let any one talk 
against such a man, who has spent hi^ 
life in fighting for us, and now gives up 
his ease, to think how we can be best 
served. Think, Jim, of the hundreds of 
nights he has passed without sleep ; the 
fatigues, the dangers, the risks, he has en- 
dured; the thousands of lives that de- 
pended on his orders, and the years of 
anxiety he must have had, to bring off 
without a single spot, a reputation as dif- 
ficult to be kept bright as it was hard to 
be gained. Sure, if poor ould Ireland no 
longer had a sun to shine over her, his 
fame would throw a light on her. And 
this is the man the Repalers would thry 
to persuade us we ought not to be proud 
ofJ" 

The enthusiasm of Larry excited the 
latent feelings ol habitual admiration that 
had so long dwelt in the heart of Jim. 

"Faith, Larry, I believe you're right," 
said he ; ** fcr when you remind me of 
what the Duke has done, I can't help feel- 
ing as proud of him as ever, and I begin to 
think that those that want to pull him 
down, are set on by their jealousy and 
envy," 



CHAPTER XXL 

** Fame U tlie spur that the clear fpirit doth raiae, 

(I'hat last infirmity of noble minds) 

TV) scorn ilelight, and live laborious days ; 

But the fair guerdon when we hope to find. 

And think to buret out into sudden blaze. 

Comes the blind fury with th* abhorred ahean, 

And sliu the thin-apun life." 

'* With fame, in Jntt proportion, envy grows; 
The man that makes a character, makea foea.** 

** I was lookinff about me, the whole of 
this blessed day,'" said Larry M'Swigger 
to Grace and Jim Cassidy, as they sat at 
their simple supper, ** and I thought to 
myself, ' What a pity it is that a eounthry 
which God has done so much for, man 
should do so much against. To see the 
beautiful mouDtaias« lookiug so proud and 



grand, the4ree8 so green and stately, the 
rivers so clear and rapid, and the skies 
more blue and laughing than anywhers 

else '" 

**How can yon say that?" said Jim, 
whose present discontented state of mind 
led him to cavil with many of Larry's obser- 
vations, ** since isn't there twice more rain 
in Ireland than in England? and yet 
you're for saying, the sky is laughing.'* 

*' Faith, Jim, the poor sky is a real Irish 
sky, and like ourselves, is always either 
laughing or crying. It never, to my think- 
ing, looKs more beautiful than when after 
a heavy shower it brightens up and smiles 
on all around. It's tor all the world like 
Mistress Cassidy, begging her pardon for 
talking of her when she is to the fore, for 
I've thought of the sky when I've seen the 
tears resting on her Ion? black eyelashes, 
just as the drops of rain nang on the leaves, 
and a bright glance shine out of them same 
blue eyes, which looked all the brighter 
for the tears, as the sky does after the 
shower. But that's neither here nor there 
to what I was saying, which was, that 
God, praise be to His holy name! has 
done every thing for Ireland, and man 
nothing except mischief. Is there a more 
fruitful soil in the world? I've heard peo- 
ple call the earth our mother, but faith, I 
say it's father, mother, sister, and brother; 
ay, be my soul, and wife also; for it takes 
us to her breast when the whole world 
turns from us, and the sooner I'm sleeping 
there the betther," continued the poor old 
man, wiping a tear from his cheek; ** for 
1 love the poor eounthry and many that's 
in it too well not to be sick at heart at all 
I see. ^very thing that God gives us is 
turned to bad account. We have had ths 
bravest generals, and we're now ungrate- 
ful to 'em, though they have brought 
honor and glory to the eounthry. Oor 
eloquence grows wild, fur want of prun- 
ing; our mad thoughts governs tM, instead 
of our governing thtmf our courage is 
shown in acts oi brutality; and all that 
might make us a grand people, only makes 
us a wicked and a thoughtless one." 

** Well, Larry, I never expected to hear 
you running down the eounthry after this 
fashion," said Jim. 

" 'Tis not the eounthry, but the people, 
I'm runniuff down, Jim," replied Larry; 
** because I'm grieved to see what they 
are, when 1 think what they might be. 
They won't give themselves a fair chance^ 
and only increase their throubles every 
day, by throwing more obstacles in the 
way of those who wish to serve and re- 
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lieve *ein. Ifs a terrible thing, Jim, to 
love one*8 country iu the very pulses of 
one^s heart, and yet to be obliged to feel 
ashamed of it; for who would have the 
face to stand up and boast himself an Irish- 
man now, a title that I once thought the 
greatest honor upon earth for a poor man 
as well as a rich, when the name is stained 
with blood and crime, and we are looked 
upon at every side as scarcely better than 
savagfesl" 

"Well, Larry, that baits out every 
thing. Savages, indeed! Faith if you 
were not a counthryman, and an ould 
friend into the bargain, and what^s more 
than either, an ould man, IM be for.show- 
ing you we*re not such savages as you 
think, by breaking every bone in your 
body, and dhriving your ivories down yotlV 
throat." 

«* Whisht! Jim dear,'* said Grace, 
giving an imploring look at the inflamed 
c^antenance of her husband; **sure Larry 
didn't mane to affront you, and dou*t be 
after saying such ugly words." 

Jim reached out his hand to Larry, who 
Bhook it and said, ** Now hear me, Jim, 

Jiuietly for a minute. Vm too ould and 
eeble to resent threatenings, and I know 
you would not hurt me ; but you prove 
yourself all that I've been saying of the 
people. To show me you are not a savage, 
you wouhi brutally maim me. Would not 
this prove to me, you were what I said ? 
So it is with the counthry and the people. 
Their violence confirms every report made 
to their disadvantage; and their own ac- 
tions speak more against them than the 
representations of their worst enemies. 
But, Jim, Tm heart-sick, so let us talk of 
something to comfort me^ let us talk of 
the Irishmen that console us for beiiig 
Irish. Think of the honor it is to this 
poor counthry, that one can't take up an 
Army List without being made as proud 
as a peacock, by seeing the numbers and 
numbers of Irish names, betther known all 
over the world, than in their own ungrate- 
ful, ignorant counthry. Sure, if Welling- 
ton is like the full moon in the middle of 
the sky, he has plenty of bright stars 
around him from his own poor little green 
island to keep him company. Look at the 
Beresfords by land and sea ; there's bro- 
thers for you, and Irish brothers too ! Who 
wouldn't be proud of *em? Look at Lon- 
donderry, who never had a fault but being 
too anjnous for fighting, as we all are. 
Then there's Cole, Packenham, Park, and 
Doyle. But if I was to go through half 
of 'em, when' would i have doue 1 Faith, 
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it warms my heart to think of 'em, when 
it is chilled by shame at the crimes of the 
lawless. No, Jim, let us never forget to 
be proud of such heroes, for if we do, our 
bravery and courage cannot last; for, as 
well may you expect a fire to continue 
burning without putting fuel on it, as to 
keep up courage and bravery when we are 
no longer proud of it. Sure the very brats 
of children running about half naked, has 
been known to stop when they heaid all 
the people about 'em spaiking of the grand 
battles Wellington fought, and clap their 
little hands and cry out, * We too will be 
soldiers, and be talked about.' 

" But now, it is not he that has fought 
the battles of England and Ireland, in 
many a field of blood, and has for ever 
woven the shamrock w^ith the laurels in 
his garland, that is to be our adviser, as 
he has been our protector; no, it's him 
that has known no fields of battle except 
the four courts or the assizes, and has 
never seen blood drawn except from broken 
heads of the foolish boys he has set by the 
ears with his burning words; it's him 
that's to taich us to forget all we loved 
and respected, and get ourselves made the 
laughing-stock of England, with the 
blustering speeches of our mimbers, and 
the mad agitation of ourselves, ready to 
take a hint for committing crimes when- 
ever we ran get it. I'm an ould man, Jim« 
and maybe haven't much gumption. I've 
seen this counthry ofteirupset, and in dan- 
ger from one cause or another; but if you 
believe me, I never knew it so unruly or 
so ill-disposed as at present; and if you 
take my advice, and it comes from an 
honest and loving heart for you and your 
nice dacent creathure of a wife, youMl keep 
away from Repalers, and their rabble fol- 
lowers, and trust to the generosity, the 
good sense, and the honor and honesty of 
Eiigland, to bring us out of our throubles.'* 

Grace Cassidy listened with grateful at- 
tention to the good advice of Larry to her 
husband. She saw that it produced more 
effect than all her representations had 
done, and she thought to herself, ** Well, 
how proud men are, and how obstinate 
when advice comes from a woman, and 
above all, a wife; Larry has only repeated 
the same advice that I have so unsuccess- 
fully given, and to which Jim paid no at- 
tention, and now he seems sensible of its 
value. But no matter, as long as he fol- 
lows it, who it comes from; sure it would 
be too much happiness for me to think 1 
had brought him to his right mind, and I'll 
bless Larry for ever if he does it." 
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Grace, in this instance, displayed a su- 
periority over the generality of her sex, of 
which she, perhaps, was little conscious; 
for if there is a point on which women are 
especially sensitive, it is in their jealousy 
of the influence of other persons over the 
minds of those they love. This jealousy 
they themselves attribute to wounded 
affection, while the ill-natured set it down 
to the effects of wounded yanity. Some- 
thing of both feelings may, perhaps, unite 
in producing it; hut, we are loth to search 
too profoundly into causes whose effects 
are at least flattering to the sterner sex, 
though they may not always be agreea- 
ble. The most painful and humiliating 
epoch in the life of a woman is, when she 
has discovered that he on whom she has 
anchored her hopes of happiness is defi* 
cient in intellect, and yet has too much 
pride or too little love, to supply the defi- 
ciency by attending to her counsels. A 
woman of merely ordinary understanding, 
actuated by a strong affection, acquires 
wisdom by suffering; and, short-sighted 
as she might be for herself, becomes pre- 
scient for him she loves and would save, 
and whose destruction engulfs all her 
hopes. 



CHAPTER XXII. 

" No Jealouty tlieir dawn of love o'ercast. 
Nor blasted were their wedded days with strife ; 

JBaeh season Inok'd delightfnl as it past 
To the fond husband and the faithful wife/* 

The time now approached for the mar- 
riage of Miss Desmond and Colonel For- 
rester. The lawyers had sent the marriage 
settlement, which had taken a less than 
ordinary time to arrange, from the unusual 
circumstance, that no obstacles, objections, 
or explanations had been started by oppos- 
inff interests. Colonel Forrester had left 
all to the superintendence of his future fa- 
ther-in-law, and submitted his title-deeds, 
rent-roll, &c. to the inspection of Mr. Des- 
mond's solicitor, who was surprised to ob- 
serve the confidence or carelessness of the 
Colonel in the affair, as he naturally ex- 
pected to have found every covenant de- 
bated by the legal adviser of the lover. 

So little of love appears in the customary 
financial arrangements for marriages, that, 
on reading a settlement between contract- 
ing parties, one would be led to imagine 
that the bandeau which is supposed to en- 
Telope the eyes of love, was already remov- 
ed, and that two enemies, instead of two 



lovers, were about to enter into a treaty 
offensive and defensive, the conditions of 
which required the strictest investigation. 
Every contingency of mishap and miscon- 
duct that can arrive to poor frail human na- 
ture is calculated upon; and, while hearts 
and inclinations are becoming but as one, 
separate interests and purses are assured 
to her, whose pecuniary interest ought to 
depend on him on whom her happiness 
must depend. 

No homily in the English language 
could so impressively convey the disen- 
chanting conviction of the fickleness of af- 
fection, and the instability of felicity, as 
the provisions in a modern marriage settle- 
ment, which are as little in harmony with 
religious feeling as they are in unison with 
love. Were women to peruse such docu- 
ments, never could they approach the altar 
with the idea that the engagement about to 
be contracted, was either so awful or so 
sacred as all pure and elevated minds are 
prone and desirous to consider it. *' Those 
whom God has put to$;ether let no man 
separate," seems to be forgotten, as more 
provisions are made for the possibility of 
a hostile separation, than for that of pre- 
serving and cementing the irrevocable, 
though dissoluble bond of union. 

How far such provisions may influence 
the future destinies of the contracting par- 
ties, we will not stop to inquire; but we 
should like to see marriage made a less 
business-like speculation, and that she 
who resigns her afi*ections and her liberty 
into the care of him she loves, should not 
contemplate a possibility of aught save 
death dividing them. 

Mr. Desmond was not to be surpassed 
in generosity by Colonel Forrester. He 
made no distinction or separate interests 
between his dausrhter and future son-in- 
law, and the ^' What, Sir, will you not tie 
up this estate, and strictly entail such and 
such a property r* was checked by his 
prompt and explicit instructions. 

The marriage of the lovers was celebra- 
ted in the parish church, the same sacred 
spot that had witnessed the baptism of 
Frances, in the presence of a few of the 
most intimate friends of the family. The 
happy couple did not, after partaking of an 
elegant dejeune a la Jourchttie at the man- 
sion of the bride^s father, (to which a dis- 
tinguished circle of fashionables were not 
invited,) set off* in a splendid new post 
chariot and four, with postilions and out- 
riders, to pass the honeymoon at some dis- 
tant inn, or elegant villa, where the blushes 
of the bride are exposed to the gaze of ad- 
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miring waiterd and smiling chambermaids, 
or to the more respectful, though scarcely 
less embarrassing observation of strange 
servants. There was no rich trousseau 
displayed, or elegant corbeille exhibited, 
for the excitation of the envy of friends 
and the vanity of the presenter and pre^ 
aerifed; no ! the tasteful and well-chosen 
wardrobe that had adorned Miss Desmond, 
or rather that she had adorned, since her 
departure from London a few months he- 
fore, was considered sufficiently rich for 
Mrs. Forrester. That apparel which had 
robed her lovely person when she attracted 
the admiration of the lover, was thought 
gnod enough, and likely enough, to retain 
the affection of the husband; so that the 
nuptials of the lovely Frances Desmond 
and her enamored bridegroom were as un- 
like ** a marriage in hiirh life," as they 
were dissimilar to the generality of lovers 
to be found in that circle. 

Their honeymoon was passed in the pa- 
ternal mansion at Springmount, and their 
happiness was enhanced by its being par- 
taken by their affectionate and gratified 
parents, who were not, like most parents 
under such circumstances, left in solitude 
to f«*el that in acquiring a son-in-law they 
had lost a daughter. 

** How I wish, dearest Frances," said 
Colonel Forrester, " that I could see this 
fine country in a state of tranquillity, and 
the good qualities of the people allowed to 
develope themselves ! I have liked Ireland 
from my first arrival, but now, can I do 
otherwise than love the country that has 
given you birth 1" 

A sweet smile repaid the compliment, 
and Frances said: — ** You will not, I'm 
sure, entertain a less affection for me, when 
I confess that 1 should never have allowed 
myself to feel towards you as I do, had 
you disliked my poor abused country. 1 
must acknowledge it is not the most happy 
plac^ to live in; and when I have returned 
from dear tranquil England, and seen the 
melancholy contrast which ill-fated Ireland 
offered to the scenes I had left, 1 have been 
selfish enough to wish to reside altogether 
in England. Judge, then, how well 1 can 
appreciate the liberality of liking this coun- 
try under all its disadvantages; and how 1 
roust esteem the person who can be con- 
tent to remain here. 1 see and lament the 
faults of the Irish," continued Frances; 
** but I pity and love the people notwiih- 
etanding their faults, and would sladly 
make any personal sacrifice to ameliorate 
their condition, or to assist in forwarding 
their civilisation." 



" We will join in the task," replied 
Colonel Forrester; '*with kindness and 
patience much may be effected." 

** You must make up your mind," ob- 
served Frances, " not to be greatly ear- 
prised or incensed, if you find our efforts 
unavailing or repaid with ingratitude. Look 
at all my dear father and mother have done, 
through a sense of duty, giving up for 
years their friends and society in England, 
society and friends so congenial to their 
tastes, to live on their estate in a sort of 
honorable exile. Until a short time ago, 
this truly conscientious and disinterested 
sacrifice seemed to be felt and valued by 
their dependants, and they were univer- 
sally beloved; but the voice of the agita- 
tors silenced that of gratitude, and those 
who were the most attached to our family, 
are now taught to regard us with suspicion, 
if not with dislike. In no other country 
must the principle of doing good for its 
own sake, be so much acted upon as here; 
for, one has seldom the pleasure of seeinff 
one's efforts crowned with success, and. 
still more seldom that of having them ac- 
knowledged. A landlord who had passed 
his life as my father has done, in the most 
conscientious and kind discharge of the 
duties which that character imposes, would 
find his popularilj fall to the ground before 
a Repealer^s first burst of hyperbolical elo- 
quence, and the good actions of a long life 
thrown into the shade by an inflammatory 
string of tropes, metaphors, and similes, 
artfully addressed to the passions of their 
dupes; and, alas! those who mislead them, 
are rich in these tinsel attributes, and ia 
these alone. My dear father was givingr 
an instance the other day, of how little im- 
pression solid ada of service made on the 
Irish, in comparison with professions; his 
illustration of this pemliarity was derived 
from the career o(!S\t John Newport, who 
has passed his life in the most active and 
judicious exertions for Ireland; and the con- 
sequence is, that the lower orders not only 
neither regard nor revere, but do not even 
name him, while they applaud to the very 
skies any one of their mouthing orators 
with ^Repeal' on his lips, and sekf-aggran- 
disemcntin his heart. All this is very dis- 
couraging, but we must have patience, and 
hope for better times." 

^* What appears to me most disadvanta- 
geous to Ireland," said Colonel Forrester, 
'' is the want of that respectable middle 
class that exists io England, and which 
has such an influence on the lower orders* 
Here I observe few, if any, of the farmers 
who have such weight, and to whom the 
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laborers refer as gnides and example! in 
England. Men who have stakes in the 
country are anwilling to risk what they 
possess; and the most eloquent agitator 
who ever inflamed an Irish rabble, would 
find his rhetoric fall unheeded on ears ac- 
CQRtomed to the chink of money. We 
English, who have not lived in Ireland 
some months, concludp that the meetings 
•0 numerously attended there, arc composed 
of the middle class, and consequently we 
attach an importance to them as organs of 
public opinion. But if it was generally 
known that they are for the most part com- 
posed of the very dregs of the people, the 
sediment that ought to be at the bottom, 
but * which rises upwards when the nation 
boils,* we should think differently, and 
cease to wonder that, to a set of ignorant 
and penniless men who have nothing to 
lose, and are easily led to hope that some- 
thing may he gained, the harangues of the 
wordy and inflammatory Urpeulers are as 
a law which they blindly adopt to work the 
will of their crafty leaders, who use them 
as pioneers to break down all that intercepts 
their own march in the career of selfish 
policy and overreaching ambition. 

" One thing we must admit, dearest," 
continued Colonel Forrester, "namely, that 
had this country not been dreadfully mis- 
governed, the agitators who now occupy so 
much attention, would either have been 
usefully and honorably filling the situation 
to which talent seldom fails -to elevate men 
in free countries, or thev would have had 
DO opportunities of makfnv a mischievous 
use or it. Had the distinguished individual 
who now sits on the woolsack in Kngland 
been an Irishman, and a Catholic, what 
might he not have been instead ? Would 
the powerful talents with which Provi- 
dence has gifted him, remain unemployedl 
And if no field of distinction was open to 
them, who can say that disappointed ambi- 
tion, led on by the consciousness of innate 
power, might not have made him who now 
presides over law an open violater of it? 
We are all the creatures of chance and 
circumstance to a certain degree. Great 
talents are seldom, if ever, unnccompanied 
by ambition. Under other and happier as- 
lects, he who convulses Ireland might 
huve been the pacificator, for no one can 
deny that he has talents to be any thing he 
pleases; and did Kngland labor under the 
misery and disqualifications that have op- 
pressed Ireland for centuries. Lord 

might be an agitator instead of a chancel- 
lor 

* The talents of such men as he who 



governs the lower classes in Ireland , ought 
to be public property, and should constitute 
part of the riches of a country. Is it not 
melancholy that misrule should have turn- 
ed them from their natural channel, and 
that, like some fine stream, meant to fer- 
tilise a country, stopped in its course and 
bursting into violence from being checked, 
it overflows, and, bearing down the riches 
it might have so much enhanced, is only 
to be traced by the ruin it has spread?" 

** Is it possible, dearest, that you are an 
advocate for agitators?" said Frances. 
** You almost persuade me to pity instead 
of disliking them." 

** I look to cause when I trace effect," 
said Colonel Forrester; •* and though I 
shudder at the mischief to which agitation 
has led and may yet lead, candor obliges 
me to own, that few men possessed of the 
talents of the arch-atritator, could, under 
the untoward circumstances in which he 
found himself, have resisted to be what he 
is. He might have been a great roan; at 
present he is only a remarkable one. 



CHAPTER XXIII. 

" Rut thoy do only ttrive theniMvcHi toraiie. 
Through pompous pride and fiK>li8h vanitjr; 
la iir t'vifg i>f pconh: thi'y put all tlioir praise. 
And only boa»t or nrmii and anc»8try; 
But virtuous detxls, which did those arma flrat 

givp 
To their grandsires, thoy care not to achieve.** 

The letters Colonel Forrester had writ- 
ten to his family in England, announcing 
his marriatre, had been answered by cor- 
dial and affectionate consratulations from 
all. That from his sister. Lady Oriel, 
breathed the most tender prayers and 
wishes for his happiness; but a tone of 
melancholy, almost amountinor to solemni- 
ty, pervaded her letter, and threw a damp 
over the spirits of her brother. He felt as 
if the earnestness with which she prayed 
for a continuance of his happiness, con- 
veyed an indefinable impression that her 
own was not equally secure; and a vague 
dread that all was not well with her, hung 
over his mind. 

The family at Springmonnt accepted 
an invitation to dine at Lord Abherville*s, 
a nobleman who resided near them. They 
found the few fashionables the neighbor- 
hood could muster, assembled to meet 
them. Even the remote district of the 
county of Waterford cuuld boast its fash- 
ionables and exclusives, for where do not 
folly and pretension penetrate? 
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Lord Abberrille owed his title to the 
Union, and a certain, or rather uncertain', 
portion of his income to a judicious and 
persevering system of jobbing, only known 
HI Ireland. The rents of his oTertet prop- 
erty were paid by presentments which he 
had influence with the grand jury of the 
county to get passed, and which allowed 
]prge sums to be expended in making roads 
over his estates; the work to be done by 
his tenants, and the money to And its way 
into his coffers. Presentments for roads 
never required, and where a horse-track 
was all that was necessary, passed at 
every assizes, until his pnoperty was in- 
tersected by as many lines as a miniature 
map of Europe; while the roads really ne- 
cessary for establishing communications 
for agricultural or commercial purposes 
were tr^tally neglected. 

Few persons ever theoretically or prac- 
tically understood the whole arcana of the 
system of jobbing so perfectly as Lord Ab- 
berville, and few had derived more advan- 
tages from it. Can it, therefore, be won- 
dered at« that he was strenuously opposed 
to every attempt to reform the old state of 
things, and was loud and vehement in de- 
crying innovations, or, as he called them, 
projects for the subversion of the constitu- 
tion. Every change introduced to correct 
the abuses under which the country had 
been so long impoverit*hed for the enrich- 
ment of a few, was considered by him as 
spoliation of his property, and resented as 
acts of rryinir and flagrant injustice. He 
grew pathetic when he expatiated on such 
hardships, and inwardly cursed the march 
of intolit'ct which had rendered them ne- 
cessary.*' 

Lord Abberville was a representative 
peer, and had supported every government 
that had ruled the country since he enjoyed 
a seat in the House of Lords. Indeed, 
the possibility of opposing ministers, who 
had any thing to give away, had never en- 
tered his head; though it has been assert- 
ed on more than one occasion, that he had 
threatened to vote against them, unless 
certain sinecures were granted to his neur 
relatives, and certain advanUiges accorded 
to himself. But this, we are willing to 
believe, was mere scandal, having ti>o 
good an opinion of peers in geneial, and 
of Irish peers in particular, to helieve that 
any of them would be capable of such 
conduct. 

Lady Abberville was a woman of fash- 
ion in Ireland, and a complaisant follower 
of women of fashion in England. She 
was indefatigable in her exertions to be 



oseful to the patronesses of the exclusive 
circle in which her activity had succeeded 
in getting her tolerated; and she would 
drive, ride, or walk, from one end of the 
town to the other, to execute their high be- 
hests, and perform all the disagreeable 
parts of the auties that devolved on them. 
Was a party to be got up on a short oo- 
ticel she was despatched to entreat the at- 
tendance of the desired guests. Was some 
unlucky person to be cuti she was ap- 
pointed to perform the operation; and far 
from feeling the humiliating position in 
which she had placed herself, she gloried 
in it. She kept up an extensive corres- 
pondence, knew every thing that was 
going on everywhere, and could amuse 
with her gossip the tedious hours of lea 
grand dames between the d^jeune and the 
promenade. She possessed a power of 
ubiquity as extraordinary as her loquacity, 
and was as humble and complaisant with 
the majQriiates of the land and their high- 
born ladies, as she vt^a brusque and imper- 
tinent to those whom she considered to be 
her inferiors. Traeasaerie was as conge- 
nial to her, as repose and peace are to 
others. Her mauvaise langue had become 
proverbial, and its results were to involve 
her in constant explanations, in which she 
was accused of showing a philosophical 
disregard to veracity, the dictates of which 
she seemed to consider too obsolete for 
her practice. 

The presence of Lord and Lady Abber- 
ville in their county was always hailed 
with dread by their neighbors; they only 
came to raise the supplies for carrying on 
the campaign in England, or to get up some 
political address to convey an impression 
in England that his lordship had weight 
in Ireland. The delusion occasioned by 
these stratagems constituted the only rea- 
son for his visits being tolerated at the 
Treasury; where he was in the habit of 
intruding them for the purpose of having 
it announced in the papers, that on such or 
such a day Lord Abberville had an inters 
view with the First Lord of the Treasury, 
which announcement, being always copied 
into the Irish papers, failed not to produce 
its effect there. Fhus, by passing in Eng- 
land as a man who had influence in Ire- 
land, and in Ireland as a nobleman who 
had considerable weight in England, he 
contrived to impose on both nations, im- 
pressing them with a mutual bad opinion 
of the sagacity of the other; for, the First 
Lord of the Treasury of each administra- 
tion that had held the reins of government 
has been heard to say, ** What a country 
18* 
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Ireland mast be, and what barb^ircns ppo- 
pie the Irish, when such a man as Lord 
Abberville can have any influence with 
them!" And the gentry of Ireland, ever 
prone to stigmatise England, have been 
known to dwell with bitter sarcasms on 
the English ministry being so credulous 
as to believe that such a talentless and un- 
priricipled jobber as the peer should have 
power to be of use to them in Ireland. 

Lady Abberville profited by the political 
profligacy of her husbatid, which she aided 
and abetted to the ntmost of her power; 
but she held his abilities and opinions in 
perfect scorn, and perhaps the only senti- 
ment common to each was, a contemptu- 
ous dislike of the other. 

The guests at Abberville-house consist- 
ed (!'* two or three of the neicrhborin<r fa- 
milies, the General commanding the dis- 
trict, and two field officers of the regiment 
in the neighborhood. 

The host and hostess assumed their 
most bland smiles to welcome Mr. and 
Mrs. Desmond, and Col. and Mrs. Forres- 
ter, as Lady Abberville felt they mi^ht 
not only be useful acquaintances in Ire- 
land, where the fortune and character of 
Mr. Desmond gave him great influence, 
bnt the connection was a desirable one to 
be kept up in England. The relative im- 
portance of each of the guests might be 
ascertained by the diplomatic attentions 
paid them by the lord and lady of the 
mansion, which were tmpres^c^ coldly po- 
lite, or indifferent, according to their sup- 
posed capabilities of forwarding the host's 
plans. The General was feie^ because a 
j»lot of barren land, which Lord Abberville 
had tried various modes of getting rid of, 
was now discovered by his lordship to be 
most admirahly adapted for building a bar- 
rack on; this ground was to be disposed of 
to Government for not more than six times 
its value. The opinion of the General as 
to the eligibility of the situation for a bar- 
rack, would probably decide the Govern- 
ment in buying the land; and the opinion 
of Mr. Desmond and the other gentlemen 
invited, as to the necessity of having a 
large body of troops on the spot, and con- 
sequently of erecting a barrack to contain 
them, would decide its being built. 

It was settled between the host and host- 
ess, tbat while one harangued the gentle- 
men in the dininsr-room on the advantaaes 
of having troops and a harrack, the other 
should impress on the minds of the ladies 
the improvement such an event must pro- 
duce to the neighborhood. Younjr nrien of 
family and fortune, with which the military 



profession abounded, would be thrown 
amongst them, balls and private theatricals 
would he the certain result, and what such 
exhilarating amusements and near vicinity 
might lead to, was implied so clearly as to 
enlist the mammas and daughters of her 
circle most warmly in the interest of Lady 
Abberville. 

The dinner passed off much as all din- 
ners in similar houses pass. The more re- 
cherehe part of the guests detected various 
proofs of the .incompetence of the artiste 
to the task he had attempted, and pronoun- 
ced him not skilled in the arcanum ream' 
diie of Monsieur Ude^s cuisine; while the 
less fastidious, who looked more to the 
quantity than the auality of the repast, 
averred it to be excellent. 

The interesting investigations of the 
comparative merits of sherry and madeira, 
of dry and sweet champagne, and the 
equally important question whether hock 
was or was not better when iced, had given 
place to local topics, when Lady Abbe^ 
ville, anxious to show her importance to 
some of her less fashionable friends, led 
the conversation to England. She had re- 
ceived letters that day from the Duchess 
of Well borough, and the Marchioness of 
Nottingham, filled with reproaches for stay- 
ing so long away from them. Indeed, she 
had promised ere they allowed her to de- 
part from London, thst she would return 
in two months, ^* but it was so hard*' (bow- 
ing to her guests) " to leave her own 
agreeable neighborhood, that she always 
found it difficult to tear herself away." 

This compliment of course elicited a 
flattering rejoinder from some of the per- 
sons who concluded themselves to be de- 
signated in the circle of agreeable neigh- 
borhood ! and then Lady Abberville, re- 
suming the conversation, observed, that at 
this moment her absence from England was 
peculiarly unfortunate, as her friends wish« 
ed to consult her as to the possibility of 
continuing to receive a lady who had plac- 
ed herself in a very false position. The 
elderly ladies looked grave, and the young 
ones of the party thought it necessary 
to fix thehr eyes on their plates, and to 
blush, while the hostess, ** on scandalous 
thoughts intent,'* proceeded to state, that 
it was indeed a very difficult case to decide 
on, as, though much publicfty and scandal 
had taken place, the husban 1 of the lady in 
question had continued to live with her. 
The Duchess of Wellboroiigh and Lady 
Nottingham were disposed to give her 
their countenance, but she must say, she 
thought it a case in which an example 
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ought to be made, as the lady had been a 
very prominent person in society, and had 
frequently marred the regulations and ex- 
clusions of the Lady Patronesses by an 
affected good nature, repeatedly giving ad- 
missions to persons of no sort of fashion^ 
to vhose solicitations the other patroness- 
es had turned a deaf ear. •* Altogether," 
continued Lady Abberville, ** I never liked 
the lady. She had too much pretension for 
my taste — had the rage for encouraging les 
beaux wrtB^ and doing a thousand other 
equally outri things; and a^ forgetting her 
to join our clique in the measures we so 
often find it necessary to adopt,' it was out 
of the question. She opposed herself to 
cutting or leaving oflf people, and in fact, 
always gave us trouble by never being cT ac- 
cord with the other Lady Patronesses." 

Mrs. Kennedy, a well-meaning but ob- 
tuse country lady, who was present, turned 
to her daughter and said,** You see, Kate, 
I told you that Lady Abberville was one of 
the patronesses at Almack*s, though you 
tried to persuade me she was nut.*' 

This mal-upropo9 observation, originat- 
ing in the use oi the u«, evidently discom- 
posed the self-complacency of the hostess, 
and as evidently amused the rest of the 
guests; while, to avoid the necessity 
of giving a definite answer, which she 
fell the persevering obtusity of Mrs. 
Kennedy would endeavor to elicit, she 
interrupted her observations by adding, 
•' How very incurious you all arc! No one 
has asked me to name the fair delinquent. 
Now, in England, fifty questions would 
have been asked, and as mnny guesses 
made, before 1 had got half through my 
statement. Does this diff*erence proceed 
from your being less curious, or more good- 
natured than our English neighbors? or, 
as I suppose, does it originate in your ig- 
norance of the parties in question, which 
makes you indifferent to what has put all 
the fashionable world in England in a 
fever? Well, then, the heroine of this, 
what shall I call it? trngpdy, comedy, or 
drama in high life, is — Lady Oriel." . 

Mrs. Forr(»stf»r felt almost ready to drop 
off" her chair when the name of Lady Oriel 
was pronounced, and she stole a glance 
at her husband, whose face became pale 
as death, and then was suffused with crim- 
son. Mr. and Mrs. Desmond were the 
only persons at ihi* table aware of the near 
relationship of Lady Oriel to Colonel For- 
rester; and they, pitying his embarrass- 
ment, nnde somo remarks to draw the 
attention of the party to another subject. 
Mrs. Forrester would have given the 



world to be alone with her husband that 
she might speak comfort to him, or, if 
that was impossible, share his chagrin; 
and never did a few minutes that the 
ladies remained in the salU a manger^ ap« 
pear so long to her. 

At length Lady Abberville arose, and 
led the way to the drawing-room; but, 
before quittmg the room, Mrs. Forrester 
exchanged an affectionate glance with her 
husband; a glance which spoke volumes 
to them both. Frances had never liked- 
Lady Abberville, but now she felt an 
antipathy towards her; she detected the 
covert envy, hatred, and malice, that in- 
stigated this calumny of the young and 
beautiful Lady Oriel; and turned in dis- 
gust from a woman whose reputation had 
through life been so often pulled to pieces^ 
that, though patched up, the rents were 
visible, proving the truth of the homely 
French proverb, ** Unt reputation piatree 
eat com me un baa raeeommode. qui laiaat 
toujoura voir ou la difaut exiatait.'*'* No 
one had presumed on, and profited by, the 
indulgence of ihe world more largely than 
had Lady Abberville, and no one showed 
a greater disposition to deprive others of 
a similar advantage. Hers had not only 
been "a youth of folly, and old age of 
cards," but a youth and maturity oiflirt- 
ing, and an old age of scandal, envy, and 
defamation. Every man and every wo- 
man's tongue had been against her, and 
hers was now turned a^rainst all whom 
she did not fear, and they were few, but 
sacred in her eyes; as, all the advantages 
and disadvantages to be derived from being 
on good or bad terms with them having 
been maturely weighed, and the former 
found to preponderate, amity was proved 
to be the wiser course, and prudence 
therefore triumphed over malice. 

Mrs. Forrester seized the first oppor* 
tunity of approaching her mother, without 
excitin? attention; a pressure of the hand 
showed how deeply she sympathised in 
the feelings of her daughter; and an air of 
cold and dignified politeness on the part 
of both ladies towards the intriguing hos- 
tess — which neither all her most amusing 
anecdotes of fashionable scandal, nor her 
deferential attentions, could change into a 
more cordial manner — made her feel that 
something, she could not imagine wli^t, 
had gone wrong. 

Colonel. Forrester sat in agony in the 
salle a manger. Now was revealed to 
him the cause of the melancholy that 
pervaded his sister's last letter. Why 
had she not told him all, instead of allow- 
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in{^ the dreadful newB to break thus on 
ex|iectedly upon himt And ^et knowing 
her ad he did, feeling convinced of her 
purity, it was impossible to believe that 
she could have nnerited the scandal which 
had fallen on her name. No, his dear 
sister was innocent; was the victim of 
false apiiearances; and, with a husband 
80 morbidly susceptible even to the ap- 
proach of i<;nominy, what must be her 
situation! His mind was in a chaos; and, 
to the continual references for his opinion, 
made by his garrulous host, always on 
subjects immediately or remotely con- 
nected with his own personal interest. 
Colonel Forrester only replied by an ab- 
sent bow or incoherent monoHyllables. 

Countinor the moments with impatience 
until he could leave a house now become 
hateful to him, as the scene of the defa- 
mation of his dear sister, and of the pro- 



wound offered to his peace, at lettt carried 
oil and wine to it. 

Those are indeed fortunate who findy 
when sorrow assails them, that friendship 
administers an anodyne ; and as this good 
fortune becomes more rare, it is, like all 
rarities, enjoyed still more poignantly. 
There is no situation into which our own 
errors can plunge us, wherein we do not 
call up pride or fortitude to support us, 
and enable us to forego the coromiseratioa 
of friends; but when some one dear to us 
has drawn the burning coals of scandal on 
her devoted head, then it is that we most 
require sympathy to enable us to bear up 
against the tide of defamation; and to 
prove to us that we are sufficiently loved, 
to gain forbearance for the object of our 
interest, a belief in her innocence, or pity 
for her errors. 

Colonel Forrester knew that she whom 



fanation of her name by the viper tongue j he had chosen for his wife, would take his 
of its mistress, he sat in painful reflection | afllirmation for the honor of his sister; and 
on the odious theme. When Lady Oriel so would her parents. But how dreadful 



had first become the subject of conversa- 
tion, he could scarcely refrain from de- 
nouncing the slanderer, and vindicating 
the fair fame of his sister; but a moment*8 
consideration had taught him the impru- 
dence of a measure which could only have 
tended to compromise still more, not only 
her dignity but his own. A doubt of his 
sister's purity had never entered his mind, 
and his heart overflowed with tenderness 
and pity when he thought of her. He felt 
that she was exposed to humiliations 
which her delicate feelings were little cal 



to he compelled to aflirm that which ought 
never to have been doubted ! and of a sis- 
ter, too, of whom he was so justly proud ! 
Music, as ill executed as the company 
were ill assorted, filled up the weary hour- 
and-a-half between the arrival of the gen- 
tlemen in the drawing-room and the an- 
nouncement of the carriages. The listening 
to bad naisic was one of the many penances 
the diplomatic Lady Abherville imposed 
on herself during her exile in Ireland. 
Not to ask Miss Kennedy and the other 
Misses to play and sing, would have 



culated to support; and, above all, ex- deeply mortified the young ladies, and 
posed to the morbid susceptibility of her! offended their mammas, who failed not to 
husband, who would shrink under every j repeat in all circles, how charmed Lady 
infliction, until he made her endure the ; Abherville had been with Kate or Maria's 
most insupportable of all annoyance, that I siuErin'r and execution on the piano-forie. 



of having drawn publicity and defama- 
tion on another, and that other, nut only 
incapable of despising the unmerited stig 



No sooner did the family from Springs 
mount And themselves alone in the coacn, 
than Colonel Forrester declared, that what 



ma, hut even of concealing the sufferings \ he hnd heard relative to his sister had 



which it caused. 

The host's self-compliments, demands 
for approbation, and insinuations of influ- 



given him such pain, that he had deter^ 
mined to go to England. Mr. Desmond 
immediately said, ♦* We will all go, my 



ence with " the powers that be," were at dear son, for our presence may be useful ; 
last concluded, and the gentlemen joined j at all events we will not be separated 
the ladies in the drawing-room. Colonel | from you when you have any annoyance 
Forrester would have unceremoniously to nnderfro.*' 



sought them an hour before, but that he 
dicaded to find himself with l^ady Abher- 
ville, even still more than to be compelled 
to listen to the verbose, oft-beginning, 
never-ending, hi^tories ol her Lord. Mr. 
Desmond entered into all his feelings ; 
and the sympathy of his wile, father, and 
Dother4u-law, if it prevented not the 



Mrs. Desmond also expressed her kind 
'rishes, and Frances placed her hand in 
his, as with animation she declared her 
impatience to be with her dear sister, 
whom she had already learnt.-d to love, but 
now doubly so, because she doubly re- 
quired the aflfection of her friend>. 

Hasty preparations were made for their 
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departure from Ireland, and the journey 
was performed as expeditiously as was 
consistent with the comfort of Mr. and 
Mrs. Desmond. On their arrival in Lon- 
don, Colonel Forrester wrote to his sister, 
announcing his intention of paying her a 
▼isit, accompanied by his wife. He did 
not touch on the reports that had reached 
him, as he wished the first notice of them 
should come from Lady Oriel. Indeed, 
he only desired to be made acquainted 
with the real state of affairs, that he might 
know how best to remedy the evil; for he 
felt that the retirinor habits and extreme 
sensitiveness of Lord Oriel peculiarly un- 
fitted him for taking the necessary steps 
in the painful situation in which his wife 
was placed. 

The return of the post brought him a 
warm invitation from Lord Oriel for the 
whole party to proceed to Oriel Park, and 
a letter from his sister; before perusing 
which, it is necessary for us to make our 
readers acquainted with Lord and Lady 
Oriel. 



CHAPTER XXIV. 

** Her lively looks a ppri^htly mind dinclote, 
Quick as her eyeii, and as unfix'd bh tiioitc; 
Favors to none, to all nhe smiles cxtendu, 
Oft she rejects, but never once ofiends. 
Bri/ht as the f^un, her eyes the gasers strike. 
And, like the sun, they shine on all alike I" 

Ladt Orivl was a young and lovely 
woman, remarkable for talent, vivacity, 
and that esprit de socfiitt qui met tout en 
train. Mistress of a fine house, bien mon- 
/ee, and placed by an indulgent husband 
at the head of a large fortune, she was one 
of the leaders of haut ton, and bore her 
blushing honors so good-naturedly, if not 
meekly, that she might almost be pardoned 
her success. So proverbial had her good- 
nature become, that she was by the satiri- 
cal considered and called the " Refuge of 
the Destitute ;" for if the wife of some 
county member living at the other side of 
Oxford-street, and blessed with two daugh- 
ters, the softened images of their sapient 
papa and common-place mamma, wished 
to exhibit herself and progeny at AImack*s, 
and, to accomplish this desirable project, 
had assailed, but assailed in vain, all the 
other patronesses, Lady Oriel was la der- 
niere resaource, and a resource that rarely 
failed. Did some young and thoughtless 
woman, whose beauty had excited still 
more female enemies than male admirers, 
fiod herself in that perilous condition of 



being barely tolerated where she had been 
sought, and more than one-half of the so- 
ciety standing aloof to observe how she 
was received by the other. Lady Oriel's 
frank shake hands, cordial acauil, or apro* 
pos invitation to a ball or soirie bien choisie^ 
turned the scale in her favor, and re-esta- 
blished her, if not ** in decencies forever," 
at least in fashionable society. Did a 
young painter or sculptor, pining in ob- 
scurity, wish to exhibit his personification 
of the beau ideal \\\?ii haunted his visions 
and grew beneath his hand. Lady Oriel's 
elegant salons received his work; where 
her bland smile and just commendation 
found for it admirers and purchasers among 
those who had hardly deigned to remaiK 
it in a less dignified asylum. 

Lady Oriel's beauty was so regular, her 
air so distingue, and her manner so comme 
il faut, and withal so fascinating, that her 
reputation as a first-rate belle was not mere- 
ly an affaire de convention. I really do 
believe, though long experience has ren- 
dered me sceptical on such points, that 
even without her husband's rent-roll of 
sixty thousand a year (which always 
throws a heavy balance into the scale in 
which beauty, talents, and manners are 
weighed), she would always have been 
considered as a most captivatincr woman; 
indeed, an irrefragable proof of the cor- 
rectness of this opinion is, that her bus* 
band maintained it after a union of four 
years — an argument that must silence all 
scppt'cs. 

But tliongh the beauty, talents, and ac- 
complishments of Lady Oriel were such 
as fell to the lot of few; her faults, alas! 
though they were only those which too 
generally attend such qualities, threw a 
shade on them that cast its sombre hue 
o'er many a future year: — hut let me not 
anticipate. Lady Oriel had married at se- 
venteen, and made what nncrht indeed have 
been called a most desirable match. Lord 
Oriel was five-and-tweniy, remarkably 
handsome, good-lookin(7, well-informed, 
good-tempered, of an ancient family, and 
enjoying not only a very large, but that 
now rare possession, an unencumbered for- 
tune; and, rarely, as it happens, the last- 
mentioned circumstance had little if any 
influence in the choice of his wife, who 
really married him becauso she preferred 
him to all others. Theirs was in truth a 
union of aflfection ! 

Lord Oriel to an easiness of disposition 
that shrank from trouble, conjoined a deli- 
cate susceptibility on many points that 
was often opposed to it. He wished — nay 
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more« expected — that those lie lored should 
anticipate his feelings and ^rness his sen- 
timents; and when tliis, as has too often 
been the case, did not occur, he retired in 
silence, the arrow of disappointment rank- 
ling in his breast, to brood over his sup- 
posed wroncrg, when a kind and frank ex- 
position mieht have realised all his wishes. 

Lady OriePs besetting sin was coquet- 
ry; commenced in a wish to please (let us 
call it by no harsher name), it animated all 
her pursuits, and guided all her actions. 
This desire to fascinate equally influenced 
her in her hearing and conduct to both the 
old and the young: in it originated the 
air of captivated attention with which she 
listened to the aged and polished raconteur; 
the piquant smile with whirh she repaid 
the young and fashionable homme de bonne 
eompagnic for his sallies; the suavity which 
characierised her intercourse with her own 
sex, to each of whom she had something 
amiable to say; and even the joyous game 
of romps, or pretty stories, with which 
•he made captive the he rts and ears of all 
the children she encountered. 

Yet lit me do her the justice to say, there 
was nothing artificial in all this. Happy 
and pleased with herself, she wishea to 
please and render happy ail who surround- 
ed her; and this habit, by indulgence, so 
p^w on her, that it soon became incurable, 
and the /rai« made to accomplish it but too 
evident. 

During the first few months of her mar- 
riaye, which were passed in the country, 
paying and receiving the visits of all the 
relations and neighbors of her husband, 
he was proud of her success. When the 
old dwelt on her praises, and the eyes of 
the young sparkled when she appeared, 
he shared her triumph, nay, attributed the 
pains she took to please to her wish of 
gratifying him by attentions to his friends; 
and he repaid her efforts by a thousand 
fond commendations. 

But when, arrived in London, among 
strangers, he saw the same/rai> made day 
after day and night after ni^rht, he began 
to think it was unnecessary, if not undiv. 
nified; and as he stood aloof — wincing and 
witnessing the air half noncAa/an/ of some, 
and trnp empreMe of others, surrounding 
his lovely wife, basking beneath the sun- 
shine of her smile and the summer-light- 
nings of her playful wit somewhat too 
animatedly displayed — he wished her suc- 
cess had been less general, or at least that 
less pains had been taken to obtain it. He 
felt hurt that she did not remark that he 
no longer participated in her triumph ; he 



daily expected some tender reproaehy 
which would give him a good opportonity 
of hinting his disapproval; but his tacit 
acquiescence passed with her for tacit ap- 
probation, and she continued to throw her 
fascinations around, unconscious that she 
was wounding the heart most dear to her 
on earth, and encouraging a host of pre- 
tenders, whoAC attentions, and the evident 
pleasure with which they were received, 
excited observations injurious to her deli- 
cacy, if not to her fame. 

Among the host of admirers (though as 
yet they had not dared to avow themselves 
as such) who followed in her train. Lord 
Delmore was the most dangerous. Hand- 
some, clever, well-educated, and highly 
polished in his manners — hut cold-hearted, 
calculating, and unimaginative, the suc- 
cess he had met with in London and on 
the Continent had fostered his natural 
vanity, until* it had become almost over^ 
weening; and his selfishness, that vice so 
unpardonable in the young, was prover^ 
hial with those who knew him. Lady 
Oriers position attracted, and her beauty 
captivated him; her animation in his pre- 
sence he attributed to her wish of fixing 
him in her chains; and, undoubting the 
success of his final conquest, he played 
with her as a skilful angler plays with 
the fish he is about to ensnare: one day 
coldly polite, replying to all her sallies 
with an air of pre occupation, until he had 
piqued her into something like interest; 
and the next all attention, seeming to 
dwell on each word and movement of hers 
with that deep impassioned sentiment so 
flattering to woman's vanity. Lord Del- 
more had ruined more female reputations 
than any young man about town; and thd 
good name of many a woman whose vir^ 
tue had resisted his arts, fell a sacrifice to 
his inuendoes and insidious attentions-— 
attentions always calculated to impress 
the most false conclusions on the minds of 
the beholders. 

He soon became a daily visitor at Oriel 
House; Lord Oriel remarked it with bitter- 
ness of feeling, and became gradually 
more cold and reserved towards his wife, 
thinking that she must and ought to have 
guessed his sentiments, and lamenting her 
total want of sympathy with them. 

Lady Oriel became piqued by the visi- 
ble coldness and want of attention of her 
husband; and, comparing it with the cfe- 
vouement of Lord Delmore, accused the 
former of negligence and unkindness, of 
which every day furnished new proofs. 
She therefore determined to show hiOf 
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that, though Ae might regard her with in- 
difierence, she could excite the most lively 
interest in others. 

Alas! women look more to effect than to 
cause. They all feel, but how few can 
reason! and men whose duty, whose in- 
terest it is, to reflect on this peculiarity, 
seldom give themselves the trouble to 
think on the subject until it is too late. I 
believe it is Fontenelle who says that 
women have a fibre more in the heart, and 
a cell less in the brain, than men; it is this 
fibre that responds to ** the nerve where 
agonies are born,** so that all that women 
want in reasoning powers, they make up 
for in feeling. Dearly have they paid for 
this additional fibre; and it is not until age 
has unstrung its energies, that it ceases to 
vibrate notes of wo. 

But to return to our subject. Lady 
Oriel, like all women in a similar situa- 
tion, became insensible to the observations 
to which the marked attentions of Lord 
Del more subjected her. They had been 
so gradual, that her mind had become ac- 
customed to them; and, free from guilt, or 
even the apprehension of guilt, she was 
((earless of calumny. 

When, day after day, her morning visi- 
tors, male and female, found her tiie^a'teie 
in her boudoir with Lord Delmore, an al- 
bum or poem open before them, and he 
seeming to think (and showing that he so 
thought) the interruption an ill-tim\9d in- 
trusion, the visitors gradually dropped off, 
observing, with a shake of the head or 
malicious smile, that they were de trop at 
Grosvenor Square. 

When Lady Oriel appeared in public. 
Lord Delmore was sure to be seen near 
her. In the Park he was always close to 
her carriage, and he observed, and disco- 
Tered with pleasure, though she little sus- 
pected it, that their liaison was now looked 
on as established in the coteries in which 
they moyed. 

And DOW was the time that Lady Oriel 
felt the want of some female relation or 
friend, to hint to her the danger of her po- 
sition, or to take from its danger, by 
breaking in upon the daily teieHi^tite with 
Lord Delmore. Over and over again had 
Lord Oriel decided on speaking or on 
writing to her, but still delayed his inten- 
tion, hoping that she would refnder such a 
painful step unnecessary, by becoming 
aware of her own danger. Yet still she 
went on, and each day added something to 
the danger, or if not to the danger, to the ap« 
pearance of impropriety, to which Lord 
belmore't attentions exposed her. 



How many women have been lost by 
this false, this mistaken delicacy on the 
part of a husband, when. a temperate or 
kind remonstrance might have saved them 
from ruin, disgrace, and endless remorse! 
and while a husband temporises, evea 
with his own anxiety, by thinking that 
parliament will soon be up, or that at such 
or such a time his departure from town 
must break the intimacy that offends him, 
the liaison becomes established; or some 
imprudence, without actual guilt, commits 
the reputation of the wife, who, finding 
herself a subject of public scandal, to 
avoid encountering the reproaches or cold 
austerity of an onended husband, throws 
herself forever outside the pale of forgive- 
ness. 

The train of respectful admirers that 
used to hover round the steps of Lady 
Oriel, by degrees dropped oflr. They be« 
came less restrained in their manner to- 
wards her, when they encountered her by 
chance. And though the high breeding of 
her tone prevented their presuming to treat 
her with the insulting familiarity which 
marked their conversation with othersy 
there was still sufficient change to prove 
to the initiated, that they suspected she 
was no longer entitled to the profound res- 
pect she formerly deserved and obtained. 



CHAPTER XXV. 

•' Know, 
Without or star, or angel for their fuide, 
Who worship Ood, shall And him. Humhle lore. 
And not proml reason, k^eps the door to heaven; 
Love flnoB admission, where proud Science fails.** 

Wk lef^ Jim Cassidy, though somewhat 
loth, spending his evenings at his own 
cottage, instead of, as formerly, visiting 
the Cat and Bagpipes; and for the first 
time of her life, Grace accepted joyfully a 
sacrifice, though she saw it was unwil- 
lingly and uncheerfully made. 

Hard is the fate of her who is compel- 
led to accept of such, and yet be thankfol 
that they are made! Poor Grace had sen- 
sibility and delicacy enough to feel all 
this as keenly as the most refined heroine 
of romance, though she could not express 
it so well. 

Jim would sit in moody silence, his na- 
turally open brow knit into a scowl, and 
his hands hanging listlessly over his knees; 
while Grace turned her spinning-wheel or 
plied her needle. She used to try all her 
powers of conversation to amuse her hus- 
baody until she felt, in all its bitterness. 
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the sentiment expressed by the French 
woman, whose irksome task it was to 
amuse a man, and a king too — that he was 
no longer amusable. 

**If it wouldaH tire you, Jim dear," 
said Grace one evening, when she ex- 
hausted all her powers of amusing him, 
and found the effort vain, *' may be youM 
read aloud to me, as you used to do oncet;*' 
and a sigh unconsciously followed the ob- 
servation. 

'* Sure, so I would, Grace," replied Jim, 
'*but the devil a newspaper have I; and 
as for rading the ould books weVe read 
over so often, sure it tires me, and does 
me no good." 

" Well, 1 won't ax you, Jim, if you 
dou^t like it; but sure it is not half so tire- 
some as to be sitting doing nothing at all, 
with the hands idle and the thoughts busy 
with vexing subjects. Nothing is such a 
comfort, when one has vexing thoughts, 
as to keep the hands active, and to try and 
turn the poor troubled mind to something 
else. When I feel unaisy, as often 1 have 
done of late, God help me! I open the 
Bible which Miss Desmond (that was) 
gave me, and when I read of the troubles 
that others have had, and think that we 
are all born to ^ trouble as the sparks fly 
upwards,' it seems to me that I forget my 
own cares in pitying those I read of, 
though they have found rest long and long 
ago." 

"I'd like to know what the Sogarth* 
would say to you," said Jim, '* if he knew 
that you were reading a Protestant Bible; 
sure 1 see that Miss Desmond, or Mrs. 
Forrester as I ought to call her, wants to 
convart you by giving you such a book. 
It's very well for her that is a great lady, 
and has got her heaven upon Mm etirth, as 
all them rich tyrants have, to forget that 
there's another heaven that by rights is 
kept for us who never enjoy this life, hav- 
ing to toil, and moil, and work, while 
they have all the fruit of our labour. But 
we must think of the heaven in the world 
to come, which we surely won't get a 
place in, if we don't mind what the So- 
garth tells us, and he certainly warned us 
not to read the Bible." 

**Och! Jim, can you with your fine 
heart bear to think that, bekase people are 
rich in this world, they cannot, will not 
enjoy heaven if they deserve iti Could 
you bear to think, that the dear, good ould 
masther and mistress, and Miss Desmond, 
Mrs. Forrester I mane, and her husband 
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too, won't be all in heaven, and that we 
won't have the comfort, and a great one it 
will surely be, of seeing them there?" 

*^ I mane to say, what the Priest tells 
me, that no one out of our own Romaa 
Catholic religion will be saved; and as 
for the rich, sure the priest himself loold 
us all, and said he took it of the Bible« 
that it was easier for a camel to enter the 
eye of a needle, than for a rich man to en- 
ter the kingdom of heaven." 

*^ If it's a sin to read the Bible, why 
then does the priest read itV* asked Gracoy 
with all a woman's quickness, ** and sure, 
if he tould you that passage, he ought to 
tell you also, that it manes that rich peo- 
ple are tried with so many more tempta- 
tions than the poor, in the way of having 
the power of indulging all their fancies, 
that as it is more difficult for them, so have 
they more merit for being good, and de* 
sarving heaven, than the poor have." 

**But what have you to say, Grace, 
against what the Sogarth tould us alll 
Says he, * Sure them that live in fine 
houses, sitting on gold chairs eovered with 
silks, and the very walls covered with 
silks and satins, and pictures that of^n- 
times isn't dacent; walking on carpets 
that's smoother than the finest meadow in 
the month of May; ating the richest of 
meats off silver, and dhrinking the bright- 
est of wines out of glasses that's as eiew 
as the dew on the leaves and herbs in the 
morning; lying on beds as soft as the 
down of the thistle, and on sheets white 
as the dhriven snow, curtains falling 
around 'em of the richest colors, and not 
letting a breath of could air blow on *em; 
and when they're tired of ating and dhrink- 
ing, and riding, and dhriving, with horses 
that look as if they, too, were come of 
noble fathers and mothers, they can hear 
music that goes to the very heart and 
can make one jump for joy, or sit down 
and think of all them that's gone till the 
tears come into the eyes; they can then 
lie down on their soft beds, sure and cer- 
tain that the morning will bring *em back 
the same grandeur and pleasures they had 
the day before; and sure their sleep roust 
be pleasanter than a poor man's; and what 
elegant drames they must have going to 
their soft beds, with their stomachs full of 
such fine food of every kind. And then,* 
says the priest, * would it be just or natur- 
al, that them that have such a heaven 
upon earth should have a heaven in the 
other worldl Sure 'twould be a crying 
shame if they had.' " 

** Och ! Jim honey," said Grace, ^^ what 
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a false picture the priest drew ! Sure it*s 
a sin and wickedness to put envy and jeal- 
ousy into the minds of the poor against the 
rich, by makiner 'em believe what^s not 
true. The grand people are so used to the 
fine gold chairs, and walls covered with 
silks and smooth carpets, that they don't 
remark 'em as we would do; they are al- 
ways before their eyes, and give 'em no 
pleasure; and it's only in case they were 
taken from 'em that they'd begin to think 
about 'em. The grand dinners they are 
mostly tired of; and sure enough the house- 
keeper at Springmount has tould me that 
the great people took more pleasure in 
plain, common things to eat, on account of 
the novelty, than in all them rich savory 
dishes they have before 'em every day. 
Then, as they don't work hard like us, they 
are seldom hungry, and they force their 
appetites by unwholesome things, which 
often makes 'em sick and sorrowful too, 
for you'll see ten, ay twenty, grand, idle 
gentlefolks ill, for one hard-working man 
or woman, which ought to reconcile us to 
work. That bright wine too, which looks 
like damask roses, and clove carnation 
turned into liquor, does 'em more harm than 
good; and when they lie down on them 
soft beds, with their poor stomachs too of- 
ten overloaded, or else that what they eat 
is too rich, many an hour they lie tumbling 
and tossing, more unaisy than the poorest 
laborer on his bed of straw, and throubled 
with night-mares and dhreams that seldom 
come near the poor man's bed. The rich 
have a thousand vexations that we have 
not, ay Jim, the very best of 'em have their 
throubles; and as they are brought up with 
every thing so grand about 'em, they get 
into a way of believing every thing ought 
to happen as they like, and therefore their 
disappointments hurts 'em more than ours 
do us; indeed, they feel things more keen- 
ly, and take many things to heart that we 
wouldn't understand at all. So you see that 
those, if they have more pleasures, have 
also more pains than us, for God makes 
every thing equal. The rich have to think 
of 08 and for us: we depend on them, and 
sore a heavy burden we must be to their 
minds, thinking what they can best do to 
make us aisy and comfortable. All the 
pleasures the rich and great have too, Jim 
dear, that seems so delightful to us, isn't 
BO to them, for they're too well used to 
'em to take much enjoyment in 'em, but 
their cares and throubles fall harder on 'era 
than on us, who are too well hardened in 
minds and bodies to fret as they do. Then, 
if grief comes to us, we haven't time to 
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give ourselves op to it; we're obliged to 
work and be active, and that dhrives it 
away from us by day; and the hard labor, 
by tiring us, makes us sleep sound by nighty 
so that we get over it the sooner. But the 
rich, who have nothing to do but to think, 
brood over their grief; and sure it's a sor- 
rowful sight to see weeping and wailing in 
grand rooms, with every thin^ around as 
if they were made only K)r rejoicing. The 
very grandeur makes the person grieve 
more; for, if he has lost some one he loved 
that shared it all, it reminds him more 
and more of the loss; and it's a mournful 
thought to look around on all the beautiful 
things about, and to think of the dark, 
gloomy, vault where those he is grieving for 
is lying; for, though them that's gone can't 
see or feel how dismal the vault they're 
resting in is, or what a difference there is 
between it and the fine houses they have 
left, them that's left behind often thinks of 
it, and the comparison adds to their throu* 
ble." 

" Why faith, Grace, you'd thry to per- 
suade a body that the poor is happier than 
Uie rich; but you won't get many to be- 
lieve you. Maybe yoo*d be for telling us 
that the masther isn't happier than 1 ami" 

*• Sore, Jim dear, it's myself that has no 
raison to be proud any way, when yon, 
my husband, who I pass my life in thry- 
ing to make happy, thinks a poor ould gen- 
tleman, a rich, and a grand, and rael gen- 
tleman he is to be sure, happier than you, 
a fine comely, hearty, healthy boy, with a 
loving wife, and wanting nothing but the 
spirit of contentment, which may God give 
you !" 

** Why, what does the ould masther 
want, Grace 1 Hasn't he oceans of gold 
and the whole side of a counthry belonging 
to him 1 Hasn't he a good wife, though 
she is a Sassenach, and a fine beautiful 
daughter 1 What more would he want 1" 

** Do you forget, Jim, that he lost his 
son and heir, and never had a second 1 
Isn't this a terrible grief to a father's heart, 
when he had, as you say, oceans of gold, 
and the whole side of the counthry to give 
him, and an ould grand name, respected all 
round Ireland 1 Sure, the more he had to 
leave his son and heir, the more heavy 
must be the loss to him. When a poor 
man loses his child, though he grieves 
truly, he hasn't so many different vexatious 
thoughts to make it worse as the rich man 
has; and he thinks, ' Well, he's gone to a 
better place, and is at rest from all labor 
for evermore !' If he is hard-worked him- 
selfy he thinks his child that's gone to hea- 
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tmi is Mved a life of toil and privatioo, ' 
and this comforis him. Now, though the 
dear ould masther has the best daughter ia 
all Ireland, still it is not like having a fine 
grand gentleman to stand in his father^s 
ahoes, and keep up the name of Desmond. 
Then the masther has passed all his long 
life in doing good to all about him, and 
now that he's an ould man, isnU it a bitter 
tight for him to see the whole counthry 
forgetting his goodness, and, like ungrate- 
ful, unnatural children, turning against 
their own father, for such he ever has been 
to us all, and instead of listening to his 

S»od advice, and following it, to know that 
ey think of nothing on earth but mischief 
and repalingi Och! Jim, sorry am I to 
aay that the dear ould masther is no/ happy, 
and more shame to them that puts a thorn 
in his side; for what goes to the heart like 
ingratitude from those we*ve been liking 
and serving all our days, as he has been 
sarvincr all the whole counthry V 

** VVhy, Grace, you talk as if I didn't 
love the ould masther and the family, when 
it*s you that's mistaken, for I do.*' 

*' I know you ought, Jim dear, and I 
hope you do; but it^s a quare way you take 
to show it, by going auite contrary to his 
advice, when you and all your blood that 
came before you, has had years and years 
af good actions, and noble actions from the 
masther, to prove he is your best and only 
thiae friend." 



CHAPTER XXVI. 

*' It is a busy talking world, 

Tbat with licentious breath blows like the wind 

As freely on the palace as the cottage." 

** Slander meets no regard firom noble minds; 
Only the base believe what the base utter/* 

So unconscious was Lady Oriel of any 
cause for a change in the manner of her 
friends and acquaintance, that she did not 
observe it; but it was not lost on her hus- 
band, who, sensitively alive to even the 
shadow of disrespect, was wounded to the 
quick by it, and mentally blamed her se- ' 
verely for having given birth to such im- 1 
pertinence, as also still more bitterly for | 
not perceiving to what she had exposed ! 
herself. Some ladies, who were barely 
tolerated in society, and whose conduct 
acarcely merited toleration^f the cold re- 
ception they experienced in the few houses 
to which they had the entree could be so 
called — might now be seen to approach 



Lady Oriel with a confidence and ease very 
different to the embarrassed and humbled 
air with which they formerly tried to catch 
her eye or court her notice. 

Each day found Lord Oriel still mora 
cold and repulsive, and his wife now al- 
most dreaded a tHe-d-iele with him. Lord 
Del more, as he became better acquainted 
with Lady Oriel, began to question tha 
success of which, at the commencement 
of his attentions, he entertained no doubt. 
The more he saw of her, the more he be- 
came convinced of the purity of her mindf 
and that he owed the favor with which ha 
was treated, to her perfect freedom from 
suspicion that any meaner feeling than 
friendship urged the attentions which, ha 
now believed, would be spurned with con- 
tempt, if their real motive were avowed. 

How many women's reputations have 
been for ever compromised by a belief in 
the friendship of men! — a sentiment that 
no woman excites in the breast of man^ 
until she has lost the charms that gava 
birth to other and more passionate ones. 

The vanity of Lord Delmore — thatcraT- 
ing passion that sleeps not while aught is 
left to animate it — now became alarmed. 
He counted the few weeks of the season 
still remaiiiingero the close of the session 
would release the members from their 
parliamentary duties, and send them 
from London for many months. In pro- 
portion to his doubts of triumphing over 
the principles of Lady Oriel, became hia 
anxiety crafficher his attentions, and to 
compromise her reputation ; and with tha 
unihinking sentimentality of most of her 
sex, she attributed this change of manner 
to his excited feelings at the prospect of 
their approaching separation ; and repaid 
it with increased kindness. 

In the unsuspecting purity of her heart« 
how often did she lament that Lord Oriel 
partook not of her friendly feelings for 
Lord Delmore; nay, she blamed the forroar 
as being cold and prejudiced, in withhold- 
ing his approbation from one so apparently 
deserving it, and. regretted this omission 
the more, as it precluded her extending to 
him the invitation that included a larffc 
circle of fashion at Oriel Park for the 
autumn. She had given various hints on 
the subject to Lord Oriel, but they had 
been received with such marked coldnesat 
that she had not courage to persevere. 

At the commencement of the seasoUy 
Lady Oriel had been continually asked to 
chaperon a daughter, sister, or niece, by 
friends who were as remarkable for the 
strictness of their principles and decorumi 
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M for their elevated positions in society. 
Lord Oriel had felt flattered that his young 
and lovely wife was selected to fill this 
confidential situation. When forced by his 
parliamentary duties to be absent from 
ner, he dwelt with complacency on her 
■ beincr attended by one or two young female 
friends, and remarked with pleasure, how 
well satisfied the youn^r ladies appeared 
with tlie manner in which Lady Oriel 
discharged the duties of a chaperon. 

But by degrees the demands on her to 
fulfil this service fell off, and at length 
totally ceased ; while she, unconscious of 
any cause for it, commented in the pre- 
sence of her husband on the unaccountable 
estrangement of her friends, and on their 
confiding to others, the trust they had so 
often besouvht her to fill. 

The morbid sensitiveness of Lord Oriel 
took fresh alarm at what he conceived to 
be indications of his wife^s decreased esti- 
mation in the opinion of the scrupulous 
ladies in question, as also proof that she 
had ceased to merit the same respect as 
formerly; hence his manner became more 
cold and aastere than ever, and checked 
every approach to confidential intercourse 
OD the part of his wife. 

Lord Deluaore noted all these changes, 
and noted them with pleasure ; for who is 
so egotistical and unfeeling as the heart- 
less betrayer, who beholds the entangle- 
ment of her whom he wouJd make his 
victim in the snares he has set for her, 
with the sensations of the spider watching 
'some h'apless fly hopelessly writhing in 
the meshes of its web 1 He had tried re-^ 
peatedly, but tried in vain, to induce Lady 
Oriel to open her feelings to him on the 
subject of her discontent with Lord Oriel. 
Hints, irmuendoes, all were tried; parallel 
cases were described by him, the wives 
pitied, and the husbands decried as un- 
worthy of such amiable victims; but still, 
with the instinctive delicacy of afiection. 
Lady Oriel shrank from exposing the dis- 
satisfaction it WHS but too evident she felt; 
^or though disappointed in her husband, 
she yet loved him too well to confess to 
nnf living creature that she considered 
berself aggrieved hy him. 

This was perhaps the only prudence 
that now marked her conduct; for, though 
the thought of guilt was still a stranger to 
her mind, scandal and slander were busy 
with her fame ; and, like many of her sex, 
she furnished an example that honor and 
&me are not synonymous, and that per- 
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sonal purity may be preserved when 
tation, one of its best guardians, h^s been 
lost. 

One of the most difficult lessons to im- 
press on the minds of women is, the de- 
fencelessness of fame unless prudence 
guards the outposts; and, alas! this lesson 
is often only acquired by the loss of that 
which prudence alone can preserve ; and 
she who has not violated the laws of vir-- 
tue finds herself condemned as a criminal 
for having been only remiss in appearances, 
and has to weep over a blighted name, 
while the heart is still untainted. 

Lady Oriel had a feminine fondness for 
flowers; and few days passed in which 
she did not drive to some florist's to select 
plants for her conservatory or a fresh 
bouquet for the evening. Lord Delmore 
knew all her haunts; and, without any 
thing like an assignation, from which, not- 
withstanding their friendship, she would 
have held back, he generally contrived to 
meet her on the road, or near the florist's, 
and to give her his arm while walking 
through the nursery-grounds or hot-houses 
in search of flowers. On such occasions, 
they had frequently encountered many of 
her female acquaintances, whose coldness 
of manner and' evident avoidance of them 
were too visible not to be remarked. 

Lady OriePs pride prevented her from 
commenting on this change to Lord Del- 
more ; but he failed not to draw her atten- 
tion to it, by declaiming against the envy 
and jealousy of her sex, which induced 
them to show coldness to those whose 
beauty and powers of pleasing left their 
inferior attractions immeasurably behind. 
He thus instilled into her unsuspicious 
mind the injurious belief that beauty and 
talent can hope for no friends among her 
sex; and each new instance of coldness 
from her former friends was considered as 
an irrefragable proof of the truth of this 
dangerous doctrine. 

Lord Delmore's saddle-horses or ca- 
briolet were to be seen drawn up near 
Lady OriePs vacant carriage at the doors 
of all the nursery-grounds she frequented, 
or the exhibitions or {jralleries she visited ; 
and the significant smiles and sly looks 
exchanged by their fashionable acquaint- 
ances, nay, even by the servants, had she 
seen them, would have for ever humiliated 
.the pride and delicacy of her whose un- 
thinking imprudence, in allowing such a 
marked display of attentions, gave rise to 
them. 
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CHAPTER XXVIl. 

** Man to an embodied paradox, a bundle of con* 
tradieCiona ; and, as some set-oflf against the mar- 
vellous things that be has done, we might fairly 
adduce the monstrous things that he has believed. 
The more gross the fraud, the more glibly will it go 
down, and the more greedily will it be swallows, 
alnce folly will always find faith where imposters 
will find impudence.** 

** Let me implore yoa, Jim dear," said 
Grace, '* to go no more to the meetings of 
the Repalers. It*s my prayer to yoa, and 
it*8 the advice of the masther." 

** Indeed then, Grace, I don't see what 
right the masther has to be giWn^ me his 
advice, just for all the world as if I was 
his slave, instead of being his tenant." 

*' But tell me, Jim dear, when you won't 
take the advice of a friend that has been 
60 many years thried as the good masther, 
how come you to go headlong, as if you 
were blindn>lded, at the bidding of the Re- 
palers 1" \ 

" Why, Grace, didn't they tell me how 
bamboozled we all arel and didn't they 

ftrove it, as clear as mud, that all land- 
ords are tyrants, and all of us slaves ? 
They didn't, to be sure, say that the ould 
masther in particular was a tyrant ; but, as 
they said, all landlords were ; and sure as 
the masther is a landlord, he must be a 
tyrant, and it's our duty not to follow his 
bidding." 

*^\Vell, Jim, a cuishlamachree, only 
wait, and if ever those same Repalers that's 
crying out against landlords now, come to 
pick up their crumbs, and to have broad 
lands of their own, with tenants and de- 
pendants belonffin? to 'em, you'll see how 
they'll alter, if I was to see the great 
estated gentlemen, who have large fortunes 
to lose, advising the poor ignorant people 
to agitate and make disturbance, I might 
think it worth while to listen to them, 
from knowing that if the poor onld coun- 
thry was mint they would suffer the most, 
and it would make me think they loved 
freedom, as they call it, better than their 
great fortunes ; and when that's the case, 
there's something mighty grand in it — 
something that makes my heart swell and 
a could tremor run up to the roots of my 
hair, which always happens to me when I 
hear of any one doing what is grand and 
noble. But when I know it's only a few 
gentlemen, followed by a pack of buckeens 
and spalpeens, who have more wind in 
their lungs than guineas in their purses, 
and have no fortunes to lose even if they 
ruin the poor ould counthry, sure then I 
think to myself, if these gentry didn't do 



something to make a distorbance and get 
themselves talked of, who'd ever hear they 
were in the world at all at all? and one 
way or other they must gain by their mis- 
chief, and have nothing to lose. 

«' If the Lord Leftenant takes 'em up* 
to stop their mischief," pursued GraeCf 
" then they cry out they are parsecuted; 
and well they know that even if the woret 
men are parsecuted, it makes all the peo- 
ple stand up for 'em, and this gives 'em 
more power. If the Lord Leftenant lets 
them alone to go on with all their distur- 
bance, then they say he is afraid of 'em, 
or wanting to make it up with 'em; so 
whichever way that poor English lord 
acts, they'll find a plan to decaive him. 
Then you see, Jim, that while they're dis- 
turbing the counthry, they get all they can 
out of the poor people; and if they are 
brought up by the Lord Leftenant, they 
make a good bargain too; so ihey are sure 
to gain, while we are as certain of losing, 
and this is what none of ye will open your 
eyes to see. Now as the Repalers have 
got used to be followed by mobs, and to 
be always talked of and made afussabont, 
they'll never like to sit down quiet and 
aisy again as long as they live; so I see no 
chance of our ever having this poor ould, 
throubled counthry happy, unless some 
plain, honest-spoken people would take 
the pains to snow the poor people what 
fools and tools they're made of to sanre 
the interests of a few men who are pnffed 
up by ambition, and who would ^ive np 
the counthry clear and clane to sarve their 
own ends. 

*^ Well, Jim honey, little I ever thought 
that I'd be turning my thoughts to such 
matthers; nor would I, if I didn't see the 
madness of the poor good-hearted fools 
about me; and above all, Jim, if I didn't 
see you ready to believe the rhaumeish of 
the Repalers against the proofs before 
your own eyes. — Will you tell me, Jim, 
oncet for all, what is a tyrant?" 

** Sure, Grace, a tyrant is a great bn- 
doch, who makes his tenants pay their 
rints to him, and thries to prevent ^em at- 
tending 'sociations, and is always for forc- 
ing his advice on 'em whether they like it 
or no." 

*' Och, Jim, if that's all that a tyrant is, 
I don't think any one need mind bein^ 
called a tyrant; faith, myself thought it 
was something terrible, and was quite 
vexed at hearing the dear' ould masther 
called so, but*now 1 see it means no harm. 
Was it the Repalers that tould you this 
maning of the word, Jim?" 
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No, Grace, it was myself; for this is all 
I ever saw our landlord do, arid they call 
him tyrant, sure this must be the man- 
iiig." 

** Jim a-vourneen, isnU it a terrible thing 
that words, turned and twisted against the 
right maning, should have power' to un- 
settle the raison of them that have more 
hearts in their bodies than brains in their 
heads. 'Tis only necessary for the Repa- 
lers to come down on your ears with a few 
high-sounding wicked names, and ye are 
all on fire, never stopping to inquire if 
those to whom they give such names de- 
«arve *em. Does not all the world think 
that a tyrant is the strongest term of re- 
proach that can be given to any man in 
powerl and doesn't even the feelings of a 
woman rise up in anger against it? And 
when the Repalers use it against those 
that Providence has placed over ye, are 
ye not worked up to madness and ready 
to commit any crime against 'em? But 
theoy when in cold blood ye reflect on all 
ye know of your landlords, and can*t find 
any act of cruelty or wickedness, ye then 
begin to think that the word itself can't be 
flo bad as ye thought, merely bekase ye 
don't find the badness in those to whom 
those bad names are tacked. Jim dear, 
Tou think that I'm tame, and too quiet to 
bear up with courage against bad usage; 
yoa think that I'd be afraid of a rael ty- 
rant, if I had the misfortune to meet with 
one. But you're mistaken; for, weak and 
feeble as I am, not all the tyrants on the 
earth could make me do what was against 
my own sense of honesty and principle; 
and I'd submit with all the courage and 
patience I could, to support whatever pun- 
ishment they might heap on me, so as that 
1 had the comfort of thinking 1 was doing 
what 1 believed was right in the sight of 
God, and that my conscience was satis- 
fied." 

*^ Faith, Grace, the diflference between 
you and me is, that the right notions or 
principles, as you call 'em, is wrote down 
m large letters with black ink in your mind, 
and can't be rubbed out, hut they're only 
slightly marked with a pencil in mine, 
and the least thing takes 'em away, more's 
the pity, and the sin too for me to be so 
wake. But you see asthore, no passions 
but gentle loving ones come into your head, 
to rub against your principles, though 1 
believe even if they did you would resist; 
but many strong and evil passions come 
into mine, and my principles melt away 
before 'em like butter before a fire, or a 
lump of ico in a warm hand. Besides, 



Grace, you never yet heard the greatest 
of the Repalers spake; sure, if you did, it 
would make a difference. When that man 
stands up, and his wide chest seems to grow 
wider and wider, and as he spakes ho 
grows taller and taller, and the strong firm 
voice of him sends out the big words in a 
manner so earnest, that one is plaised 
with the very sound, without examining 
the sense, (though sure there can't be a 
want of sense in words that moves and 
maddens hundreds, ay, and thousands) 
youM be moved vonrself, Grace a-vour- 
neen, like me, and feel ready to do all ho 
told you." 

*' Maybe I would, Jim, for I own that 
there is something very grand in hearing 
big thoughts, which sure is a gift from 
God, coming from the mind in big words 
that matches 'em; and if the great Kepaler 
turned the big thoughts and the big words 
to stamp notions of honesty, dacency, and 
respect for the laws, on the minds of thoso 
whom he can so easily move, I'd look on 
him as one that ought to be approached 
with reverence, as using the gift of God 
for the benefit of his fellow creatures. But 
at present I look on him as I would on a 
mountain stream, swollen by rains, rush« 
ing down and overpowering all that it 
meets in its passage, bekase its force is 
too much increased to allow it to keep ia 
its own place. Instead of doing good, it 
destroys; and though grand, its grandeur 
is awt'ul and alarming, and more to be 
feared than admired." 



CHAPTER XXVIII. 

"Oh, God! my wife, 
The nearest dearest part of all man's honor, 
l<cfi a base slur to patis from mouth to mouth 
Of loose mechuiiicfi, with all coarse foul comment!. 
And villanous jests, ana blasphemies olM^ene; 
While sneering nobles, in more polish'd guise. 
Whispered the tale, and smiled upon the lie." 

Ladt Oriel, with that infatuation 
which often accompanies a consciousness 
of talents, was the more easily led to be- 
lieve the as!>ertions of her artful admirert 
that the coldness of her female friends pro- 
ceeded from envy and jealousy, excited by 
her superior attractions. This belief led 
her to assume a Jierte of manner towards 
them, which increased their animadver- 
sions on her conduct. They might have 
overlooked much greater levity in a wo- 
man who sought to disarm their criticisms 
hy courting their society; but, seeing her 
assume a still higher tone, which she did 
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from a conscionsness of her own innocence, 
and what ehe considered their inferiority, 
(proved as she imagined by their mean 
jealousy and envy,) tney became still more 
vehement in their censures^ and less chari- 
table in their conclusions. 

Her select receptions on Wednesdays, 
hitherto the very focus of fashion, into 
which all its rays were merged, now be- 
came **fine by decrees, and beautifully 
less,*' until the society was reduced to so 
limited a number, that it seldom amounted 
to more than seven or eight persons; of 
which five were males, ana not the eliie of 
her former circle, but the tolerated portion of 
it. Lord Oriel looked in occasionally on 
such evenings, and his face assumed a paler 
hue, and his glaTice more severity, when, 
having passed through the splendid suite of 
illuminated rooms, he found his lovely wife 
with her small, but no longer select circle, 
of which *Lord Delmore appeared the hero, 
being so far superior to the other men pre- 
sent, that he could not fail to appear to 
great advantasre by the contrast. 

The love of crowds is one of the beset- 
ting sins of the English of all ranks; and 
this was never more clearlyproved than in 
the case of Lady Oriel. Three parts of 
her guests came to her house to meet the 
fourth, and now stayed away because there 
was no longer a host — 

*' Mocking the desert they tb^mielTea bad made." 

The few who attended, talked of some for- 
mer satellite of Lady Oriel who had now 
chosen her Wednesdays; the new aspirant 
building her chance of becoming a leader 
of haut ton on the ruins of the temple of 
the deity hitherto so worshipped: and the 
fallen goddess discovered with a pang, that 
all her consciousness of superiority could 
not assuage the vexation she experienced 
in hearing the names of some of the most 
brilliant of *' those her former bounty fed," 
as among the deserters to the camp of the 
enemy. 

It had been settled, before the attentions 
of Lord Delmore became conspicuous, that 
two young ladies, one the daughter of the 
Duchess of Derwent, and the other the 
heiress of the house of Heaviland, were to 
leave London with Lady Oriel, and remain 
with her for two months. Cold apologies 
stating a change of places, came from the 
mothers of both; ana two of the most dis- 
tinguished of the invited male visitors, on 
discovering this defection, made their ex- 
cuses. 

It was about this period that Lord Orieii 



having returned from the Honae of Lords 
one night, and having looked into the draw- 
ing-rooms, retired by a private stair-case 
to his library to write some letters; and 
while thus occupied, was disturbed by the 
sounds of angry voices in the vestibule. 
He was on the point of ringing to inquire 
the cause of the clamor, when the names of 
Lady Oriel and Lord Delmore being repeat- 
ed with vehemence, he recognised the 
voice of an Irish footman, whose violence 
of temper had been-made known to him on a 
former occasion, but whose promises of 
amendment had induced the maitre-^ hotel 
to intercede for his pardon. With the ex- 
uberance of language peculiar to his exci- 
table countrymen, now increased by ebrie- 
ty, he proclaimed aloud his disbelief of the 
aspersions oast on the honor of his lady by 
the footman of Lord Delmore. He defied 
him to single combat, and in the true siprit 
of vulgar recrimination, accused Lord Del- 
more of being a wily deceiver, who came 
into happy families to disturb their peace. 

In vain the footman of Lord DelmorOt 
trembling with fear of punishment, apolo- 
gised, explained, and urged the Hibernian 
to silence. The irascible champion- 
though commanded to retire by the mat/re- 
(Thotel — aided in the support of his official 
duties by the groom of the chambers and 
butler— continued to vociferate invectives 
against Lord Delmore, mingled with vulear 
and humiliating defences for his Lady, 
until he was dragged from the vestibule by 
the other servants, lest the noise should be 
heard in the drawing-rooms; where they 
supposed their Lord as well as Lady, to 
be. 

As the most clear and sparkling water 
cannot pass through an impure vessel with- 
out being sullied, so the reputation of a 
woman cannot be made the subject of me- 
nial conversation without losing its origi- 
nal purity. Vulgar and uneducated minds 
are incapable of judging their superiors. 
The fine gradations, and almost impercep- 
tible lines of demarcation, between appa- 
rent error and actual guilt, are altogether 
invisible to them. A sympathy of habits 
and feelings renders persons of ec|oal sta- 
tion capable of appreciating motives and 
drawing conclusions from circumstances 
which the coarse-minded and ignorant 
cannot comprehend; who, judging from 
self, the only criterion known to theiii« 
hesitate not to attribute guilt where indis- 
cretion alone exists. The utmost malice 
of the refined never extended to one-half 
the length in its conclusions, to which ser* 
vantSy without any malicsy continually go 
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in theirs; and many a high-born and inno- 
cent woman has been by her domestics 
believed capable of actions, the bare sus- 
picion of which would have filled her with 
dismay and horror. But they had deduced 
their opinions wholly from the laxity of 
their own moral feeling^, without any ma- 
lice towards her. 

Little did the noble-minded, delicate 
Lady Oriel imagine, that the indiscreet in- 
timacy which she had allowed to subsist 
between herself and . Lord Delmore, had 
become for weeks the subject of a thou- 
sand gross pleasantries, hints, and innuen- 
does, among the lower servants in their re- 
spective establishments. Her name had 
become familiar in their rude mouths, her 
husband's a jest, and her supposed lover 
was considered by them as a monstrous 
clever fellow, who knew what he was 
about. The upper servants, more reserved, 
thongh equally suspicious, expressed not 
what they thought; but, .contented them- 
selves with narrowly observing and inter- 
nally commenting on all that they ob- 
served, wondering at the courage of their 
lady, who took no pains to conceal the in- 
timacy, as though she had never attached 
any idea of impropriety to it. But the cor- 
diality of her aeeueil to Lord Delmore, and 
the frequency of his visits, confirmed them 
in the most erroneous and injurious con- 
clusions; while she, unsuspecting and 
pure-minded, dreamed not of the disho- 
norable and odious light in which she was 
Tiewed by them. 

What the feelings of Lord Oriel were, 
on hearing the degrading defence, and the 
accusations that led to it, is more easily 
imagined than described. He became for 
a few minutes transfixed, as it were, to 
the spot; a tremor shook his limbs; and 
anger, pride, and deeply-wounded delica- 
cy, strove for mastery in his breast. A 
few moments' reflection induced him to 
steal softly from the library; having previ- 
ously arranged the papers on the table, 
and extinguished the tight, so as not to 
have it imagined that he had been there. 
He ascended his private staircase with 
noiseless step, and it was a relief to him 
to hear the sounds of music proceeding 
from the drawing-room, though they ill 
accorded with his present feelings, ad it 
convinced him that the clamor in the ves- 
tibule had not been heard in the salons. 
He turned from the sounds, and sought 
the privacy of his dressing-room, to brood 
over the ** food for meditation even to mad- 
ness,*' which the scene he had overheard 
had engendered. 



Bitter were the pangs that shot fhrongh 
his heart, when he thought of his beauti- 
ful and worshipped Louisa as the subject 
of the comments and calumnies of ser- 
vants. How did she appear shorn of her 
beams, and her purity blotted by what he 
had heard! The stain on his own personal 
honor — and few could be so sensitively 
alive to such a stain as was this high-born 
and high-bred aristocrat — seemed even 
less shocking to him than the degradation 
of her he so loved and honored. Anger 
rose to repel the blow aimed at Am respect- 
ability; but tears, of almost feminine soft- 
ness, wept the insult that was heaped on 
her he would have died to shield, even 
from a glance of disrespect; and whose fair 
fame, now blurred over by the tongues of 
vile menials, he could not vindicate or 
avenge. How did he wish, with the pas- 
sionate affliction of a high mind unaccus- 
tomed to ffive way to violence, that the 
accuser and defender of his wife were of 
a rank which could enable him to meet 
them in the field, where theif lives should 
atone for their accursed profanation, or his 
own death release him from the agony it 
had entailed apon hi ml 

At one moment, he thought of opening 
the eyes of his wife, as he felt the abso- 
lute necessity of at once putting an end to 
her acquaintance with Lord Delmore; but 
the next found him shrinking with dis- 
gust at the idea of her humiliation at the 
disclosure, and the dread that, with her 
keen sense of pride, this humiliation 
would chase away for ever all softer and 
warmer feelings towards him. Lord 
Oriel never for a moment doubted the ac- 
tual innocence of his wife; but he had 
often, and sorely, felt her want of reienue 
in her liaison with Lord Delmore, and the 
impropriety of a married woman forming 
any friendships with men, of which her 
husband was not the collecting link or 
medium. 

With an agitated mind and feverish 
body, he acknowledged the impossibility 
of encountering Lady Oriel until he had 
come to some final decision. His ideas 
were in a chaos; he seized his pen to 
write to her, but threw it away in aespair 
at the first few incoherent words it traced. 
Never had he written to her before except 
with a heart overflowing with love and af- 
fection. But now — what a change! A 
thousand bitter, but tender emotions over- 
whelmed him as he looked back on the 
past. The lovely and trusting bride, who 
had preferred him to all others, was pre- 
sent to his imagination; the charms of in- 
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fancy in her person scarcely rivalled by 
those of womanhood; and then ** the wife 
still dearer than the bride," the fond, the 
happy, confiding partner of his happiest 
days, stood before him in all her beauty. 
The present, the fearful present, was for 
a few minutes forgotten in the past. 

But soon came back the bitter recollec- 
tion, and with it the reproachful question, 
how had he fulfilled his duties to the love- 
ly object confided to his care? Had he 
warned her before dan^r found her? or 
had he shielded or advised her when it 
had? Alas! no; he owned with mortal an- 
guish that he left her in the path of dan- 
ger; from which, though she might escape 
with an unsullied person, she could not 
bear away an unspotted reputation. 

All this his guilty neglect now struck 
him with keen self-reproach; but such 
was the devotedness oi his love, that it 
was a relief to him to accumulate blame 
on himself, that a less portion might fall 
on her; and he felt that she had more right 
to upbraid him than he had to censure her. 

Let no one say that true affection is ego- 
tistical, because a few pretenders to love 
are selfish. No; egotism proves at once 
the absence of love. 



CHAPTER XXIX. 

** The flying riimori gather'd as they roird; 
Bcarce any tale was Aooner heard or told; 
And all m ho told it added nomethinf new. 
And all who heard it made enlargement too; 

In every car it spread, on every topgue it grew.** 

Lord Oriel passed the night in feverish 
slumbers, reclining in a^bergere; and "was 
awakened by the shrill tones of Mademoi- 
selle La Tour, the femme de ehambre of his 
wife, who was in the dressing-room of her 
mistress, with which his room communi- 
cated. La Tour, between occasional sobs 
and ancrry tirades against Monsieur Henri, 
le valet de pied de Milord Delmore, and with 
the hrusf^iurie and want of tact that is a 
distinguishing characteristic in her coun- 
trywomen of that class, when once their 
anger is excited, stated* that, eertainement 
ce vilain Henri did say to Monsieur 
Jacques, k valet depiedde Miladi^ que Mi- 
lord Delnwre eat turnani de Miladi, Ima' 
ginez vou9^ mila'di^ quelle horreur/ et tnal- 
gri queje tCen crois rien, c*eat ioujours bien 
desagr&iblepournoustous,'*^ including, with 
a true French feeling of equality, herself 
with her lady in the Noustoua. 

Her volubility met with no check, until 



a slight noise, and an exclamation of *' Ah^ 
man Dieu! elle se trouvi malP"* made Lord 
Oriel forget all but that the person dearest 
to him on earth was suffering. He rushed 
into the room, and found Lady Oriel ex- 
tended on her chaise longue, and to all ap- 
pearance dead. Her face had all the 
rigidity and snowy whiteness of marble; 
her dark eye-lashes, resting on those pale 
cheeks, gave them a still more death-like 
aspect; her raven hair fell in wild disor- 
der over her figure, rendering it more touch- 
ing; »nd the total prostration of moral and 
physical force which her whole appear- 
ance betrayed showed the violence of tlie 
shock that had subdued her. 

To bathe her temples, to apply pungent 
odors to her nostrils, and to chafe her icy 
hands within his own, were the work of a 
moment; but it was many minutes ere re- 
turning animation repaid the anxious and 
agitated husband*s cares. During which 
time, with the usual bustling helplessness 
of those of her country and station, La 
Tour wept, scolded, and bemoaned her 
destiny; by turns recommending un peu 
d*eau de Cologne tur de sucre — une goutte 
de fleur d^orange dans Veau-~-^ne taste de 
tilleul^ avec une cuilleree de syrup de violet 
tesi and, having exhausted her catalogue 
of a French-woman's remedies in all simip 
lar cases, without Lord Oriel's showing 
any desire of trying their efficacy, she 
murmured to herself, taking care that it 
should not be loud enough to be heard by 
him, ** Mon Dieu! mon Dieu/ eomme eea 
Anglais sont betes ct entetesP^ 

A slight tinge of rose on the pale cheeks, 
and a deep sigh, marked Lady Oriel's re- 
turn to life and consciousness. She opened 
her languid eyes, and seeing her husband 
tenderly occupied about her, closed them 
with a shudder that threatened a renewal 
of the attack. He addressed her by the 
fondest terms of endearment; disguising 
all his own misery in the hope of alleviat- 
ing what he knew she must feel. Havinor 
dismissed La Tour, who unwillingly and 
sulkily departed, he succeeded in restor- 
ing Lady Oriel to something like a state 
of calmness; though the wild glance that 
first shrank from his when she opened her 
eyes, was now exchanged for the expres- 
sion of mute, hopeless, and fixed despair. 
She sufi'erod his attentions with an air of 
deep humility, as though she felt she was 
no longer worthy of them; and his manly 
heart bled for her, when he witnessed the 
mental anguish that was expressed in 
every look. 

Lady Oriel believed that her husband 
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was still igrnorant of the caase of her sad- 
den indisposition; and the tenderness of 
his manner, so unlike the cold constraint 
that had marked it for the last few months, 
' awakened the deep love that had lately 
slumbered in her breast, but which bad 
only slumbered to awaken with renewed 
force. But at what a moment did it 
awaken! Her indiscretion had brought 
dishonor on his name, had been the cause 
of the alienation of friends, the coldness 
of acquaintances! All — all was now re- 
Tealed to her; and she was dismayed 
when the fearful reality of her position 
was exposed to the scrutiny of her alarmed, 
too lately alarmed, sensitiveness. 

How did this favorite of fortune, blessed 
with all that can render life desirable, 
now wish that the grave should hide her 
repentance and her shame! — Alas! we sel- 
dom think of death, until life is embittered 
by our errors, and when we are least fit to 
encounter it! Lady Oriel dared not con- 
template the probable results of her con- 
duct, and yet she dreaded the results less 
than she execrated the cause; for she now 
saw the unthinking folly of her peree- 
Tennc^ in permitting attentions which the 
coldness of her husband*s manner had 
proved that he condemned. 

Lord -Oriel's delicacy and forbearance 
now presented themselves to her in bril- 
liant colors, and in proportion to her ad- 
miration of them became her self-condem- 
nation. Pride, that arch enemy, which 
Avenges itself unmercifully when we err, 
yet cannot preserve us from erring, was 
op in arms in her breast, to oppose the 
flood of -tenderness and deep sense of hu- 
miliation which threatened io overpower 
it. At 6ne moment, she thought of pro- 
posing to Lord Oriel to retire to the coun- 
try, to the continent, any where, to escape 
from the scene of her present degradation; 
hoping that he might be kept in ignorance 
of the reports to her disadvantage, for that 
such reports were in creneral circulation, 
she no longer allowed herself to doubt. 
The next moment, she determined to avow 
nil to Lord Oriel, to throw herself on his 
tenderness and mercy, and to pass the rest 
of her life in endeavoring to atone for 
her faults. 

She requested Lord Oriel to leave her 
to a few hours' repose; though of even this 
temporary blessing, she felt she had at the 
present crisis but little hope. When con- 
signed to the solitude of her chamber, she 
communed with her own heart; and while 
tears of contrition and despair fell over 
her paper, she commanicated to him the 



result of her reflections, in the following 
letter:— 

** How shall I address yon, most beloved 
and most injured of meni how find courage 
to tell you, that my levity and fatal indis- 
cretion have brought blight and dishonora* 
ble suspicion on your name? that name 
never oefore sullied by the searching 
breath of scandal— that noble name which 
you gave to me with confidence, and in 
which I gloried! You — ^you alone» under^ 
stand me, and can believe that, though 
exposed to snspieion, 1 am incapable of 
guilt. Think of the bitterness of heart 
with which I avow this, and knowing that 
in public opinion I am dishonored, 1 still 
live, and live to wound your peace with 
this fatal avowal. Friends have fallen off 
from me; acquaintances have deserted me; 
and you, too, whom I have so cruelly in- 
injured — your kindness and forbearance 
rises up in judgment to add to the misery 
I feel, when I reflect that 1 have brought 
your spotless name even to be the topic of 
your own menials. 

** Why* oh! why did a false pride pre- 
vent me from seeking the cause of the 
coldness that has for the last few months 
marked your manner towards me? All 
would have then been explained, and this 
wretchedness would have been spared me. 
But no; I shut my eyes to the danger that 
menac^ me, and, never dreaming of crime, 
disgrace has overtaken me. My own dis- 
honor I might bear, supported by the con- 
sciousness of innocence; but to draw shame 
on you! no^-that I cannot bear and live. 
We must separate, though despair is in 
the thought; but never shall it be said that 
yon were the dupe of her whom you so 
loved and trusted. My innocence can 
never be made manifest to the world; and 
while it is doubted — nay, more than 
doubted-— can I suffer you to be pointed at 
by the fin^r of scorn for sheltering one 
who has, in losing her good name, for- 
feited all right to such a booni I will 
retiro to some solitary place, where a life 
of the most circumspect prudence shall at 
least preclude the possibility of future 
scandal, though it cannot atone for past 
indiscretion.— ?rry to forget and pardon 
me. 

** Little did I think, a short time ago, 
that I should ever have to ask you to do 
either!~>But let me not dwell on the past, 
or how shall I bear the presentl I dare 
no longer give expression to an afiection 
that must appear .suspicious, if not worth- 
less, when it coold not preserve her who 
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professes it from the cruel necessity of 
eignin^T herself 
** Your unworthy wife, 

•* Louisa Oriel." 

Various and apritated were the feelings 
and thous^hts which passed throug^h the 
mind of Lord Oriel during^ the hours of 
Beclusion which succeeded his departure 
from his wife's dressing-room. He never 
for a moment contemplated the idea of a 
separation from her; though the vulnera- 
ble part of his character, extreme pride, 
was painfully wounded by his anticipa- 
tions of all that would he said and thought 
of his continuing to live with a wife whose 
reputation was so tarnished. 

But love, at length, triumphed over 
every other feeling in Lord Oriel's heart, 
and he awaited with fear and trembling; 
the next interview with his wife; on which 
he felt hung the peace of his future life, 
because on her conduct on this trying oc- 
casion depended his esteem. 

"Now," thought Lord Oriel, "is the 
crisis of my fate. If she, believing that I 
am ignorant of it, conceals her position, 
how can I esteem her again 1 and yet, so 
naturally proud is her spirit, if she hu- 
miliate herself too deeply, may I not lose 
her affection in her own too vivid con- 
sciousness of her self-abasement 1" 

Her letter was brought to him while all 
these refleciions were passing in his mind; 
and in the various sentimenis of love, ad- 
miration and pity every line of it excited, 
he forgot all, but the certainty it conveyed 
that her attachment was undiminished and 
the purity of her mind unimpaired. The 
opinion of the world faded away before the 
tenderness with which his heart over- 
flowed ; and when he sought Lady Oriel, 
the timidity of a lover was more evident 
in his manner, than the forgiveness of a 
husband. His arguments and reasoning 
were too flattering to her love and pride to 
be resisted. She felt that a separation from 
him would steep her future years in misery; 
bat she shrank in dismay at the thought, 
that when the excitement of the moment 
was ovir, he might quail before the stric- 
tures of the clique, whose fiats had hitherto 
had so much influence on his mind, and 
regret the sacrifice to afifection that he was 
now making. 

Dearly has that woman expiated her 
errors, when she feels that the protection 
a husband affords her, may subject him to 
the contumely of the world ! This dread 
was rooted in the sensitive heart of Lady 
Oriel, never again to depart; but it lent 



new charms to her manner towards him ; 
and the gentleness, the beseeching love 
that each look and action displayed, ori- 
ginating in the self-reproach and hnmilia* 
tion which preyed on her health and peace* 
only rendered her, both mentally and per* 
sonally, more exquisitely interesting. 

Mi no led tears, mutual self-reproaches, 
and renewed fondness, marked the re- 
conciliation of Lord and Lady Oriel ; 
they vowed to be all the world to each 
other, as in the first days of their married 
life; when in the happy seclusion of Oriel 
Park, they wished never to leave it. They 
thought not then of the world, because 
they feared it not ; and their indifference 
was a triumphant proof of their aflfection, 
because that world held forth to them all 
its smiles. But now, both shrank from its 
powers, for both had learned to dread 
them. It was no longer an admiring but 
a censuring -world from which they were 
secluding themselves ; and bitter were the*' 
secret thoughts of each, as they reflected, 
that while returning to the path of duty, 
and devoting themselves to domestic life, 
they were drawing down the sarcasms of 
that world which they had not yet learned 
to estimate at its just price. 

In trying to assuage their mutual feel- 
ings, each became continually aware of 
ihe futility of the eflfort. In praising re- 
tirement, they were conscious of the 
weighty motives both had to seek it ; and 
their clelicacy taking the alarm, mutual 
constraint ensued. 

Ma'm'selle La Tour was discharged 
with a liberal present; the whole establish- 
ment was dismissed, with generous re- 
munerations for their services ; and Lord 
and Lady Oriel commenced their tour to 
the Lakes, more devoted than ever to 
each other ; but the very excess of that 
devotion produced increased sensitiveness, 
and dread of the future. 

Had Lord Oriel possessed strength of 
mind in proportion to his pride and tender- 
ness of heart, happisess might again have 
dawned on them; but, alas! he was in- 
firm of purpose, and, though not prepared 
to sacrifice his love to the world, he was 
nearly equally unprepared to confront that 
world in the discharge of conscious duties, 
while he thought his actions likely to be 
misinterpreted, or the finger of scorn 
pointed at his name. He had too much 
and too little pride; too much to be satisfied 
with aught less than the world's applause, 
and too little to be able to bear up against 
its tyranny and injustice. 

Lady Oriel had failed to make this dis* 
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eoyery in happier times; but it now came 
home to her bosom, making her dread the 
present, and tremble for the future, as she 
saw that the world, the fickle capricious 
world, which she had neither the courage 
nor the wish to re-conquer, still held an 
empire over the mind of her husband, 
which would render happiness, inde- 
pendent of its opinion, difficult if not im- 
possible to attain. 

It has been well observed by an acute 
writer of our day, ** that to be satisfied 
with the acquittal of the world, though 
accompanied with the secret condemnation 
of conscience, is the mark of a little mind; 
but that it requires a soul of no common 
stamp to be satisfied with its own acquittal, 
and to despise the condemnation of the 
world/* The insufificiency of self-acquittal 
to satisfy the mind, must proceed from the 
consciousness that, however innocent in 
fact, we have been faulty in appearance ; 
unjust as the world is, it can seldom 
wound us if we do not furnish it with 
weapons. The world exaggerates, and 
misinterprets, but rarely invents. We 
mast lay a foundation ere it can bnild ; 
but when once we have furnished it, there 
is no saying to what height the edifice 
will extend ; and she who has committed 
one fault, must expect to be accused of a 
hundred crimes. 

** Ce finest que le premier pas qui eoute*** 
Id the life of a woman, one false step that 
cannot be disproved, renders every future 
step suspected ; and the heart-wounding 
conviction of this injustice takes away the 
confidence of virtue, «vea long after its 
duties have been fulfilled. 



CHAPTER XXX. 

** Oar decreet. 
Dead to inilictioii, to themselves are dead ; 
Aad liberty placks justice by tbe nose/* 

" Some for renown, on scraps of learning dota. 
And think they grow immortal as they quote.** 

Jim Cassidt returned from his work 
one erening, brinsing with him the school- 
master of the Tillage, whom he bad en- 
countered on the road, and engaged to 
•hare his humble supper. 

Grace felt that he did this to avoid a 
tiifa'tiU with her, and sighed as she 
thought of other days, when Jim would 
have considered such an interruption on 
their privacy a MNs^ip* 

The schoolmaster was a simple, honest 
man, only remarkable for a habit of inter- 



larding his discourse with scraps of Latin, 
even when addressing those totally igno- 
rant of that language, which habit gene- 
rally left his hearers in doubt as to one- 
half of his conversation, and not quite au 
fait of the other. 

They were about to sit down to supper, 
when Larry M^Swigger made an addition 
to the party, and was cordially greeted by 
all. 

•* I'm afraid you don't like the supper,'* 
said Jim, observing that the schoolmaster 
was more intent on looking around him 
than on eating. 

**Why, to spake, the truth, Misther 
Cassidy," replied the pedagogue, ^* 1 am 
admiring domus et plaeens uxor." 

^^ ] see how it is,'* said Larry, with an 
arch bmile. *' Yon were looking at Mis- 
thress Cassidy, and by speaking Latin, 
show that it was something she ought not 
to hear. Far be it from me to say, even 
in a dead language, what could ofiTend a 
living ear, and that ear, moreover, attached 
to the head of a female." 

'* No, Misther M^Swigger, I was think- 
ing on looking around me, that fat est et 
ab hoate doeeri, as [ remark many clever 
contrivances in this culinary apartment, 
which Misthress Cassidy must have taken 
from the English." 

*^ Why, then, by my soul, if yon knew 
her as well as 1 do, ever since she was a 
brat of a girl, and before too, you'd never 
be after suspecting her of taking any thing 
from the English, or any one else, but 
what was her right." 

^' Yon misconceive my maning, Misther 
M'Swiggan." 

** Well, all my mistakes come from 
your spaking the Greek, which as neither 
the good man nor woman of the house un- 
derstand any more than I do, it bothers as 
a little, and puts us at cross purposes. 
Sure, it's no offence I mane to you, for I 
used just to say the same to a Frenchman 
on board the ship with me, going to the 
West Indies, who was always for jabber- 
ing his outlandish lingo to me. 'Sir,' 
says I, * if as how you're inclined to swap 
thoughts with roe, take your choice of 
spaking Irish or English, which you'll 
find come just as aisy to you, as having to 
conster my words into your own mother 
tonffue, which I suspect you'll be obliged 
to do before you know the maning.' He 
shook his head, and said, « Bait.' « Bait!' 
says I; * faith, that's a fune two can play 
at, and if 1 had you m my own sweel 
counthry, where the baiting is chaip, I'd 
see what yon were made of*' Sore, he 
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koew well enough what I was after, for he 
looked as mad as a March hare, and after 
that we never 8wap[>ed a word while we 
stopped in the ship.** 

*«I think, Misther Cassidy, that year 
friend has a caeoethes loqi*endi^** observed 
the schoolmaster. 

** I hope you haven't said anything af- 
ffonting to me,** said Larry; '* for ould as 
I am, f wouldn't sit by to see myself at- 
tacked; and, sure, if yoa have any thing 
to say to me, spake out in plain English or 
Irish, and don't be like a backbiter, saying 
what*s not fair when my back is turned, 
for sure it*s all one as being absent when 
I don't know what you say of me.*' 

** I declare to you, Misther M^Swiffger, 
that I have said nothing offensive, 1 am 
not disposed to quarrel, being, as yoa most 
observe, the caput moriuum of a sexage- 
narian." 

** Well, there's more of it," said Larry. 
^ Follow on, my ould boy, for I see it's 
useless to try to stop yod once yoaVe got 
flonndering in your bog Latin." 

" Misther M^Swigger, if yoa main to 
iDsalt the erudition of which I am but as 
tiie mouthpiece, I'd have yoa to know that 
amtra slimulum ecdctu,** 

**Yoa see, Misther and Misthress Cas- 
sidy, he will keep throwing his bad words 
in my teeth; for, sure, as I said before, if 
they are not bad, why not say 'em out like 
a man, instead of disguising 'em in clothes, 
as he says himself, which I can^t make 
head or tail of 1" 

'* I repate, Mr. M*Swi^r," replied the 
pedagogue, ** that I do not wish to offend; 
of this you have only my ipse dixUy which 
I hope you will accept.'* 

*^ Ocb! sure, if you're tipsy, it's another 
matther," said Larry. ** Why didn't you 
say so at first) though, faith, I thought 
you looked a little conflusthered, and 
seemed dumbfounded by spaking Greek 
and Latin to us all the evening, just to 
show your book larnine." 

The schoolmaster felt by no means in- 
clined to allow Larry M^Swigger to con- 
tinue in the belief that he pleaded inebri- 
ation as an excuse for whatever he might 
have said, and Grace was obliged to inter- 
fere, to bring ihem to a good understand- 
ing; which having accomplished, the 
schoolmaster declared that he must pro- 
ceed to the Cat and Bagpipes, for the pur- 
pose of exhorting the men ^ere assembled, 
and of opening their eyes to tlie danger of 
the evil courses they were at present pur- 
sning. 

** Faith," said Larry, ** if yoa main to 



do that, I'd advise yoa to stick to the plain 
English, or, what's betther still, the Irish 
tonffue, which is ten times as expressive, 
— then they'll know your maning; but if 
you bother 'em with the Greek and Latin, 
faith, you might just as well be whistling 
jigs to a milestone, in the hopes of making 
it dance." 

'* I have already arran^ the discourse 
I main to give them," said the pedagogue. 
'* 1 have no doubt it will produce a power- 
ful effect on their unsophisticated under^ 
standings." 

** Don't be too sure of that," said Larry. 
*' Sure, they're already too much fisticated, 
as yoa call it, for it's a word and a blow 
with 'em on every occasion, and the blow 
first and the word afther. Sure, it would be 
well for many of 'em that they had no fists, 
for they do nothing but mischief with 'em; 
but if you're going, I'll just go with youv 
and maybe tell you what yon had best 
say to 'em." 

'* CsBcus iter morutrare ou/^,"^mnnnured 
the schoolmaster. 

** There he is at it again," said Larry. 
** I'm no more a monsther than yourself, 
and it is not over-mannerly of you to call 
me so." 

** I percaive that if we continue to talk," 
said the schoolmaster, '' it will be a helium 
intemecivum between us; but let us pro- 
ceed to the Cat and Bagpipes, Mister 
M^Swigger. I shall be proud of your 
company on the way, for cornea jucundut 
in via pro vehiculo e«/." 

Jim Cassidy accompanied them to the 
scene of meeting, promising Grace that he 
would retire from it as soon as the school- 
master had finished his speech to 'em, 
*^For I'm curious," added Jim, *'to see 
how they'll take advice in Latin, which 
they can't understand, when they won't 
listen, or at least won't mind, wimt's said 
to them in their own tongue; perhaps, for 
the raison that they can't understand, 
they'll pay more attention to it, for, some- 
how or other, we poor Irish are a little con- 
trary whin we've got a quare notion in 
our heads." 

Grace smiled at the truth of the last 
observation, and the three friends de-" 
parted. 

On reaching the sheebean-hoase, sounds 
of merriment and singing, with loud ap- 
plauses, proclaimed that there was a full 
meeting, and they entered in time to hear 
the following song sung, or rather roared, 
by Bill DaviD, better k^^n by the ap- 
pellation of '* Rattling Sill," each yerse 
of which elicited thunders of applause. 
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SONG. 

Sore. aii*t vre all slavei in tbe chains 
We've taken such trouble to get ? 

Ould Bngtand's the cause of our pains, 
But she'll suffer the penalty yet. 

We'll drive all the rich from the land. 
And set up the poor in their stead; 

By O'Btarney we'll all of us stand. 
By O'Blarney we'll only be led. 

For he is the broth of a boy ; 

How to get up a row he knows well ; 
In Parliament, sure, 'tiit his Joy 

To bother their brains all pell-mell. 

We tried long enough with troubles 
Tbe Bnglish to vex and enrage; 

They thought our riots but bubblia. 
Till they found we'd open war wage. 

Boys ! drink to the great agitator. 
And long may be rule o'er the land. 

For he is the only dictator. 
And by him till death will we stand. 

The Tociferoas plandits that followed 
the songr had no sooner subsided, than the 
schoolmaster asked permission to address 
the meetingr, which was accorded by some 
of the assembly and refused by others. 
At length, however, it was decided that he 
should be heard. ** We know he's an ould 
tory," said Rattlinor Bill, "but what of 
thati Hear him, hear him, say I;** and it 
was accord fngly agreed that he should 
be heard. 

** Neighbors and pupils, for many of 
you are my pupiU," said the school- 
master, " 1 am come here amongst you, 
like a brutum fulmen^ to arouse you to the 
dangers that threaten you. Led on by a 
man who is ever seeking the aura pupu' 
lariin you will pass the Rubicon, after 
which there is no retreat. He is deter- 
mined to be aut Cxsar aut nuHus, and to 
arrive at the former, he will make you the 
pede«|il on which he will elevate himself. 
but remember, in doing this, he tramples 
on yoo; you but support his feet. He is 
a man who only uses arguments ad eap' 
iandum vulgus, and is eminently skilled to 
ambigwu in vulgum ftpargert voccm. But 
you, my countrymen, who are adscriptus 
glebae, must never forget the proverb, Jin 
ncseu iongaa regibug es»€ manut? I would 
prove to you that which is so rare, an 
amictu eertus in re ineerfd eemitur. Listen 
to me, therefore, not only with your ears, 
but your hearts, for if the ear hears and 
tbe heart heeds not, all arguments are yain. 

^^I am actuated by an amor patrim^ and 
would oppost my feeble voice against him 
who proves ^e verity of the old adage, 
umeriui nihil est humili cum surgit in 
aUum. 1 would call it duke ct decorum 
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est pro pairia mori^ but to be sacrifiec^ on 
the altar of ambition for the aggrandise- 
ment of one man — no, this I could not 
bear. This man has established the sys- 
tem of divide tt impera, and takes advan- 
tage of the power it gives him; he con- 
siders you all but as the fsex populi, to be 
thrown to the winds the moment he has 
used you. But he(oTe jaeta est alea^ reflect 
on the inevitable consequences of follow- 
ing his pernicious counsels, and remember 
ih'Ai gravis ira regum semper. Poor and 
lowly as 1 am, 1 have incocium generoao 
pectus honesto, and I would die sooner than 
be as those who iras et verba loeant,^* 

" Hear, hear, hear him,*' was repeated 
aloud; "sure what he says must be fine^ 
for we can*t understand the half of it. He 
baits out O'Blarney by three chalks. 
Faith, the ould boy is a grand scholar 
any way." 

Larry M*Swigger was mortified with 
the success of the schoolmaster, and still 
more at the folly of his countrymen for 
applauding, merely because they could 
not understand. Poor Larry, with all his 
shrewdness, was too simple to be aware 
how many orators and literary works are 
judjred of and approved on the same prin- 
ciple, and with this ignorance he thought 
to himself — " Well, after such applause, 
the ould boy will spake more Greek and 
Latin than ever, and there'll be no bearing 
with him. Now, if I was to spake plain 
sinse to 'em in plain English, it's ten to 
one if they'd listen to me, and more than 
ten to one if they*d give a single screech 
for me. But this comes of his book 
learning. Sure after all, it's a great help 
at a pinch, especially when it taches a 
body to spake with the thoughts and 
words of another, and no one cau contra- 
dict it." 

When order was restored, the school- 
master resumed his speech; ** Think not* 
my countrymen, that I am insensible to 
the misfortunes under which this divided 
country has groaned for centuries. Ala^! 
Umga est injuria, Itmgm ambages. But it 
is not by proving that we are unworthy of 
liberty, that we can hope to gain it. As 
well might the maniac try to persuade his 
keeper that he requires not the fetters that 
alone prevent his injuring himself and 
others, as for us to expect that govern- 
ment will grant us the rights we forfeit by 
our own violation of the laws. I can have 
no object but the amor patriae which throbs 
in my heart, for urging you to beware of 
evil advisers, whilst he who inflames yoar 
.passions has twelve thousand golden 
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1008 for keeping ap the heat of that mint 
that pays his agitation. But cursed is the 
gold that is earned by the misery of the 
people, and shameless must he be, who, 
while he declaims on the poverty and ruin 
of his country, accepts from that poverty 
and ruin the nire of acts that, if performed 
with sincere sood-will for his country, he 
ought to be above receiving pay for, and if 
not, what shall be said of him? 

** Paid patriots, my countrymen, are 
anomalies that I admit not of; I will be- 
lieve him to be a patriot who struggles 
against poverty and oppression, and dis- 
dains to accept wages for services that 
never can, never ought to be paid. Of 
him who does otherwise it may be said, 
vendtdit hie auro patriam; for what differ- 
ence does it make that the gold comes from 
the soldT the chapman equally receives it. 

^' I would exhort you to pause and re- 
flect. Return to your duties, and ut ame- 
rU amabilis esto. Show that you can be 
trusted, and you will be trusted. Show 
tliat you know how to respect the laws, and 
voa will not long be exposed to know them 
by their severity, instead of by their pro- 
tection. Nunquam libertas gratior extai 
guam 8ub rege pig. And when did a mon- 
arch sit on a throne more worthy to be so 
considered than ours? Let us not, my 
dear countrymen, force him to show us his 
power instead of his paternal love, nor 
eompel him to give us the uUima ratio rt' 

fum. Leave ouc grievances to be reme- 
ied by those who have the inclination 
to relieve, and the knowledge how to ac- 
complish it; but attend not to him who, 
if we have wounds, puts an unguis in ul- 

CCTc* 

'* Faith, the ould boy is right**, said one. 
**The ould scholar is no fool, sa!d another. 
** Sure how could he be a fool with such fine 
laming as be has in his head?** interroga- 
ted a third. «' If I had only the half of it, 
I'd speechifv as well as the best of 'em, 
bat when a body has only one's thoughts 
in one's pate, sure how can one make a 
speech?** 

RattlingBill was the first to address the 
schoolmaster, which he did in the follow- 
ing terms: — •* Well, ould boy, you have 
been chopping Latin for some time, and 
we*ve listenea to you for all the world, as 
if you were a prophet, though small pro- 
fit it has brought us any way, for we didn't 
understand the half of it. So much the 
betther, perhaps, for I see by the drift of 
your shanahos, youM be for thrying to per- 
suade us to remain quiet till them English 
fitted on our handcuffs. Now I'm of the 



same mind as O'Blarney, that the only way 
to avoid danger, is to meet it halfway, and 
sure we*ve been more than half way on 
the road to meet ir, and now is not the 
time to turn our backs on ourselves. And 
let me ax you, what would we do to pass 
the time, if we did^nt kick up a bit of a 
row? Sure it*s the only occupation we 
have, and if we like to give our money to 
him that divarts us, and keeps us always 
warm with the fiery things he puts into 
our minds, that's our own affair. Sure, 
I've heard that the grandees find time so 
dull on their hands, that they pay lashings 
of money to play-actors to agitate 'em, 
either by making 'em laugh or cry; and 
why shouldn't we pay our own play-actor, 
who can do both; and prevents our ever 
bothering ourselves about thinking of pay- 
ing rints or tithes, or providing for the 
wives and brats at home, which we used 
to be breaking our heads and hearts too, to 
prepare for? No, no, O'Blarney has taught 
us a trick worth two of that, and I'm for 
sticking by him let what will happen. 
When I think how, before I knew O'Blar- 
ney, I used to be bothering the life out of 
myself, sure, faith I laugh at my folly; for 
now when the agent, talks to me of the 
next gale of rent, I think that may be 
there'll be another sort of a gale before 
that comes, that will blow away rents, 
landlords, and agents too, and lave as, 
like the wreckers on the shore, to pick 
up whatever escapes from the ship that has 
perished; so you'll find we'll have the 
best of it." 

** But when you see the soldiers and the 
police pouring down on us like a mountain 
floud; sweeping every thing before 'em,'* 
said an old man who had not before spoken, 
*' what will you say then? when our wives 
and children are starving and unprolacted, 
and ourselves between four walls in a stone 
jug,* where we may be found morning, 
noon, and night, and obliged to stand our 
trials for all the troubles we've Drought on 
the country, sure. Bill, you'll wish you 
had hearkened to the school master*s ad- 
vice, and if you*re transported to Botany 
Bay, or are condemnpd to dance a jig upon 
nothing, 'twill then be too late to repent. 
Think of the judge putting on the black 
cap — think of the terrible words he will 
spake, the solemn faces of all the court, 
and the wail of the heart-broken wife; and 
then ax yourself how much better it would 
be to stop in time. Think* idso of the ter- 
rible night in the condemned Ml-— the last 

• An Irifh phraae for Jail. 
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night A dtsfirr^ce^ul death the passport to 
an offended God — the horror of the present 
— the terror of the future — the grief of all 
who lore yon, and the shame you leave 
*em. Ah, if you would think of all this, 
yea would turn from those that would lead 
yon into such snares, and you would yet 
be saved." 

*« But do you think,'* replied Rattling 
Bill, '^ that there's the laist chance of its 
coming to all this 1 Why, don't you see 
that we have the best of it 1 Was the 
counthry ever in such a state of throuble as 
we've put it into at present 1 Fresh dis- 
turbances every day, and at every sideT 
And hasn't our laider sent us a steel to 
to whet our pikes 1 As for our mimbers 
that's in London, snre they're carrying 
every thing before 'em by the force of their 
flpeeches. Didn't our laider call the Par- 
liament Commons the other day six hun- 
dred scoundrels t Sure that's spaking 
plain enough; 1 dare say it's the first time 
they ever heard such names, but they*ll 
hear worse before he has done with 'em, 
if they let him go on.** 

'* Yes, and how cleverly he got out of it 
afther,*' replied Larry M'Swigger ; ** Oh ! 
let him alone for that. He's the boy that 
eao ffet out of a scrape. He said he did, 
mnd he didn't call 'em such names; and all 
the House was crying out oh! oh/ as 
well they might, to see his 'cuteness. 
And he eaid sure, if he did say it, it was 
io the hate of the moment; but snre it isn*t 
the haie of a moment, bat the hate of a 
Hfe, that he has against the English, as 
well we know, for, faith, he can't bear to 
mllow any one to attempt to govern Ire- 
land but himself, and small blame to him, 
it's quite natural afther having had his 
own way so long. Now, them English 
are quare people, and don't often call bad* 
names; but when oncet they say a thing, 
they never will deny their words, and 
that*s where our laider has the advantage 
over 'em, and this bothers 'em. Now 
there's that Misther Manly, that gentle- 
man that they call an Irish secretary, 
which is a bull, as he is an English secre- 
tary; now, when he spakes, he never baits 
about the bush, but comes to the truth at 
oncet, and yet the people in the Parlia- 
ment listens to him, and never coughs or 
laughs, or cry ohf oh/ as they do (or our 
mimbert^, but keep crying out hear / hear/ 
hear / 8ure, they seem as if they never 
would be tired of hearing him, and yet he 
never gives 'em the hard words, or clips 
the king's English, as our mimbers d 



long life to *em say I, bat a little more 
raison." 

*» Well, sure," said Rattling Bill, " it 
will be a hard case, and a cruel case too, 
if we can't go about at nights killing, 
maiming, houghing, burning, and flogging, 
as we've been doing lately, but be forced 
to stay at home and go to bed. Who 
could stand this 1 and to be obliged to 
mind our work, and not attend 'sociations, 
nor follow the advice of our laider and his 
followers — better be hung at once. Then 
they want to thry us by soldiers instead 
of by jurors, which we never will stand, 
for we can frighten jurors at any time, but 
the devil himself wouldn't frighten them 
soldiers, who, not being need to our ways, 
would think our killing a few spalpeens a 
great crime, and make nothing of swing- 
ing or transporting us for it. But our 
own jurors, who are used to it, am't so 
severe; besides they're afraid to be too 
hard on us, knowing that we'd soon pay 
'em a visit, and pay 'em nately, for their jus- 
tice. No, no, we must keep away the trials 
by soldiers, for there's no joke, as we*ll 
find to our cost, if they come amongst us." 

" We may defy trials and soldiers too, 
if we behave dacentty and quietly," re- 
plied Larry M'Swigger, ** and show the 
English we have raison, which we've 
never shown 'em yet; for, to tell the trath« 
when they call us the wild Irish, it's the 
mad and the wicked Irish they might call 
us, without telling any fibs." 

** But aren't we in honor bound to stand 
by O'Blarneyl*' asked Rattling Bill. ''And 
wonldn't it be a shabby and a mane thing 
too, to turn our backs on him, now that afli 
the English are laughing and coughing 
him down, and that he doesn't seem to 
have a leg to stand on 1 Sure, in honor 
and dacency we're bound to stand by him 
to the last, and maybe he'll come to his 
senses, and write to us to lave our disturb- 
ances; but 'till he does we had better go 
on in the ould way." 

It was evident, even from the subdued 
tone of Rattling Bill, that the schoolmas- 
ter's speech had produced some effect on 
his hearers, and that even in their rude 
breasts and turbulent spirits, a sentiment 
of penerosity was the strongest bond that 
still attached them to their leaders. When 
will the natural good qualities of this mis- 
led people be allowed to display them- 
selves, and to win admiration where they 
have hitherto been accustomed to excite 
I only dread or dislike ? Let us hope that 
this period is not far distant. 
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CHAPTER XXXI. 

** So Inve doea raine 
In atontest minda, and niaknth monatroaa warre : 
He maketh warre, lie maketh peace againe, 
And yett hia peace i< but continuall jarre : 
O miaerable men that to him aubject arre!** 

• 

Tbb spirits of Lord and Lady Oriel felt 
lightened when they had left London, and 
each mile that they retreated from it seem- 
ed to render them more cheerful. The 
fair and delicate hand which Lord Oriel 
pressed within his, returned the pressure; 
and the renewed tenderness of their senti- 
ments made them feel as if they had es- 
caped from some direful calamity, some 
deluge that had threatened to annihilate, 
or, worse — to separate them for ever. 

All this was felt, but not expressed. 
At such moments, language appears too 
oold, too feeble to convey our thoughts, 
and a look — a pressure of the hand, speaks 
more eloquently to the feelings, than all 
that words could express. 

The blow which Lady Oriel's health 
had received in the late shock, rendered 
her too delicate to travel rapidly; but, so 
tranquilly, if not happily, passed the 
hours, that she wisheol not to abridge 
their brief career. Lord Oriel read to 
her, and, when fatigued, she leaned her 
head on his shoulder with more tender- 
ness, if with less confidence, than on for- 
mer journeys, because she felt that hence- 
forth they must be all the world to each 
other, while hitherto the world had been 
much to them. They stopped the first 
evening at • * • •, and while wait- 
ing for tea. Lord Oriel took up a news- 
paper that lay on the table, while Lady 
Oriel closed her eyes to protect them from 
the glare of light in the room, which after 
some hours of darkness in the carriage 
had dazzled them. On opening them, her 
glance fell on her husband, and she was 
shocked at witnessing the change a few 
minutes had produced in his appearance. 
The hand that held the paper trembled; 
his face was deadly pale; and wildly and 
furtively he glanced at her, and perceiv- 
ing he had excited her attention, hastily 
left the room, carrying with him the 
paper. 

vV hen he returned, the traces of sup- 
pressed agitation were visible in his coun- 
tenance, and it instantly occurred to Lady 
Oriel that the paper he had been perusing 
must have contaiiied some statement rela- 
tive to her, which had caused this change; 
but on which she dared not, either for his 
sake or her own, trust herself to speak to 



him. Her embarrassment was increased 
by observing that when tea was brought 
in, the three officious waiters who attend- 
ed, seemed to examine her and Lord Oriel 
with peculiar attention. This might only 
be imagination, but she thought that Lofd 
Oriel seemed to have made the same re- 
mark, and that he shrank beneath the 
infliction. All his efforts to keep op a 
cheerful conversation for the rest of the 
evening were unavailing; both felt their 
restraint, but neither dared to comment 
upon it. 

At each resting-place on the route, Lady 
Oriel observed that her husband studious* 
ly removed the newspapers from her sight. 
This studied precaution increased the ner- 
vous agitation which each day gained 
ground, and added to the languor and 
feverish excitement that was exhaustingr 
her strength. His affectionate attention 
seemed redoubled, and he watched over 
her with a tenderness known only to those 
who have witnessed or been the object of 
those nameless attentions that an all-rn- 
groBsing and anxiously excited affection 
bestows in illness or in affliction. 

Arrived at the Lakes, they took op their 
abode at the inn at Keswick, and were 
more surprised than pleased, at finding 
that Lord and Lady Borrodaile, with their 
daughter, occupied the suite of rooms next 
theirs. Old connections had thrown the 
families of Oriel and Borrodaile much into 
each other's society; but a total want of 
sympathy, and as total a difference of taste» 
had precluded the intimacy and cordiality 
that generally arise between people who 
often meet; and left in its place a cold and 
formal politeness, beyond which neither 
parties wished to pass. 

This untoward rencontre was evidently 
as disagreeable to Lord Oriel aa to hie 
wife, though he took some pains to >ppor 
indifferent to it, and proposed with afluBcted 
carelessness not to make any effort* to re- 
new an intercourse which had never afford- 
ed them any pleasure. X»ady Oriel felt all 
that was passing in his mind, and deter- 
mined on avoiding, as much as lay in her 
power, the possibility of meeting the Bor- 
rodailes. The constraint likely to be im- 
posed by this resolution, was contemplated 
with a depression of spirits both by hus- 
band and wife; and they retired to their 
pillows gene by the dread of the morrow. 

What are called presentiments are but a 
knowledge of the future, acquired by ex- 
perience; and they are seldom fallacious. 
Those that depressed Lord and Lady Oriel 
at night, were increased in the morning by 
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discovering that, nnless they made them- 
selves prisoners in their chamber, there 
was little chance of avoiding their neigh- 
bors, as the rooms were so near, and they 
were so continually passing from the salon 
to the bed-rooms, that not to meet would 
be almost impossible. 

Lady Oriel was going to her sitting- 
room, when Lady Borrodaile, with one of 
her daughters, came suddenly upon her. 
The girl appeared embarrassed and awk- 
ward, blushed and turned away; but the 
mother drew herself up, with an air of af- 
fected dignity, and having thrown as much 
angry expression into her small gray eyes 
as they would contain, which expression 
was turned on the beautiful face of Lady 
Oriel, she seized her daughter's hand and 
hurried her quickly away, as if fearful of 
contamination by contact with her. 

All this was the business of a moment; 
but its effects on Lady Oriel were over- 
powering. She retreated to her bed-room, 
to endeavor to calm her agitation before 
she joined Lord Oriel at breakfast, and she 
had been twice summoned to that repast, 
ere she had courage to encounter him. 

Whilst writhinor under the insult she had 
Jost received, her only source of consola- 
tion was, that her husband had not witnes- 
sed it. Her own humiliation, hard as it 
was to be borne, she could bear; but Ai>, 
brought on him too by her, was more than 
she had fortitude to resist. The Indian 
proverb says, that contempt can pierce even 
the shell of the tortoise. How then must 
it have wounded the sensitive mind of a 
proud woman ! She had now to learn the 
painful lesson, that we may be stung by 
the marked disrespect of those whose 
warmest approbation could give us no satis- 
faction, and that the bitterness of the mor- 
tification inflicted is not diminished by our 
consciousness of the unworthiness of the 
source whence it springs. 

It was a great relief to Lady Oriel, to 
see in about an hour afterwards, prepara- 
tions going on at every side for the depar- 
ture of the Borrodaile family. Her con- 
clusions that this*event w s expedited by 
her arrival, were borne out by the officious 
intelligence of the landlord of the inn, who, 
when presenting the menu for dinner, ob- 
served that the departure of Lord Borro- 
daile*s family was very unexpected, as 
their rooms had been engaged for another 
week. When this communication was 
made. Lady Oriel stole a glance at her hus- 
band, and his heightened color and averted 
looks betrayed to her that he also had 
gQCssed the motives of the Borrodailes* 



sudden departure, though he avoided all 
recurrence to it. 

Each new arrival at the inn filled Lady 
Oiiel with alarm. It was in vain that she 
endeavored to reason herself into tranquil- 
lity, by dwelling on the happiness that 
was still hers, in possessing a husbsnd 
dearer to her than ever, and who, however 
a cruel and envious world might slander 
or misjudge her, was convinced of her pa- 
rity. But, alas ! she felt that the warmth 
and delicacy of her attachment to himt 
gave fresh poignancy to the bitterness of 
knowing that he was wounded through her; 
and often did she mentally acknowledge^ 
that all other sufferings would be light ia 
comparison to beholding him shrinking be- 
neath the stain her indiscretion had fixed 
on his honor. She even thought that a 
total separation from him would be less 
wretched than the state of constraint in 
which they lived, and the witnessing the 
humiliations she had drawn on him. 

The sejour ^iihe lakes had failed to give 
them the pleasure they had anticipated^ 
and they now began to suspect ihat soli- 
tude alone could save them from the per- 
petual rencontres with persons they wished 
to avoid. Without daring to expose their 
thoughts to each other, thoughts in which 
so strong a sympathy existed, they mutu- 
ally wished to direct their steps to Oriel 
Park; but neither had courage to make the 
proposition, till remarking one day some 
plants that reminded them of similar ones 
transplanted the year before at their homCt 
it led to an expression of ** How well the 
gardens must now be looking,*' and a de- 
termination to go there was the conse- 
quence. 

The journey was long and tedious, both 
the travellers being occupied with painfal 
reflections, in which retrospections of the 
happy past were contrasted with fears for 
the clouded future. Their anxiety to con- 
ceal such thoughts, with the increased ten- 
derness a mutual pity excited, only added 
to the painful ness and constraint of their 
situation. The sensitiveness and pride 
of Lord Oriel, taking alarm at every inci- 
dent, kept alive in his wife's mind the 
continual recollection of her misfortune, 
and destroyed the self-confidence which a 
consciousness of innocence might other- 
wise have given her. 

It was on a Saturday evening that Lord 
and Lady Oriel reached their home. Dur- 
ing the last ten miles of their journey thej^ 
hud passed through their own estate, and 
were gieeted by smiles of welcome, evea 
more flattering than the marks of deep r*- 
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Bpect that accompanied them, from the 
happy and prosperous peasantry they en- 
countered at every step returning from their 
accustomed labors. 

'i'he cottages peeping forth from the 
trees and flowers that shaded them, the 
paled-in gardens, redolent with the flaunt- 
ing pride of autumn, the cheerful fires seen 
blazing through the bright windows half 
filled with plants, and the rosy cheeked 
children at the gates, watching the return 
of their fathers to share the evening repast, 
all presented a picture of rural happiness, 
that for a short time banish^^d the sense of 
their own depressed spirits, and the cause, 
from the breast of the owners of this ex- 
bilaraiing scene. 

The unsophisticated joy their presence 
seemed to afford, was healing to the 
wounded pride beneath which the travel- 
lers had lately rankled. They wern con- 
scious of their power of dispensing happi- 
ness to hundreds — a consciousness that in 
itself precludes that deep sense of self-hu- 
iniiiation under which they had drooped 
for the last few weeks; and as Lady Oriel 
reclined her head on the shoulder of her 
husband, and with eyes beaming with love, 
sought his glance, she met a look of satis- 
fied /ifTection, to which his intelligent coun- 
tenance had long been a stranger; and for 
which she requited him with a fervent 
and grateful pressure of the hand enclosed 
within her own. 

The air of busy gladness with which 
their servants welcomed them«was damped 
by an appearance of curious examination, 
convincing the conscious master and mis- 
tress, that the slanderous reports in circu- 
lation in the artificial sphere they had quit- 
ted, had reached their home. The demon- 
strative attentions of affection which pass- 
ed between them — perhaps somewhat more 
evident now than a consciousness of their 
position suggested to them the probable 
examination to which their manners might 
be subjected— were regarded with triumph- 
ant smiles by the old servants, as proofs 
of the total falsehood of the reports that 
had reached them: and during the late din- 
ner that was served on their arrival, each 
fentle interchange of tender courtesy and 
indness was noted by the significant looks 
and happy countenances of the^e faithful 
domesiictf. 

Lord and Lady Oriel, in remarking this 
display of renpecttul sympathy, felt that 
the r<iiik breath of scandal had scathed 
even their household gods, and that the 
lustre of untarnished honor and purity, 
which ideutilied tbeia with all aruuud, was 



blighted. The princely splendor of the 
apartments, the treasures of art scattered 
at every side, reminding them of their high 
station, and, alas! too, of all the publicity 
that high station commanded, of which 
neither had ever before so forcibly felt the 
responsibility, seenied at present to weigh 
them down with a sense of oppressive and 
insupportable melancholy. As they retired 
to their chamber through the grand pictore- 
gallery, they almost shrank beneath the 
stately and dignified glances with which 
a long train of ancestral nobles appeared 
to regard them from the massive and coro- 
net-crowned frames ranged along its vast 
length. 

Humbly did Lady Oriel, in the privacy 
of her oratoire, pray to the Fountain of all 
Mercy that some portion of the peace 
which had hitherto blessed her in this hap* 
py spot, might now be vouchsafed her; 
and bitter were the tears she shed, when 
she recollected the diflerent feelings with 
which she bad last knelt on the same has- 
sock, then as much a stranger to the sus- 
picion of guilt, as she was still to its real- 
ity. But her bitterness was soothed bj 
the reflection that it was only the nupi^ 
don she had to weep over; and she thanked 
the Almighty, who had preserved her from 
a worse fate. 



CHAPTER XXXIL 

'* O repntation ! dearer far tban life! 
Thou precious balsam, lovely, sweet of nnen. 
Whose cordial drop once spilt by some rnsli taiid. 
Not all the owner's cnre, not the repenting toil^ 
Of the rude «piller, ever can collect 
To its first purity and native sweetoeaa!** 

Lord and Lady Oriel mude it a rale to 
be regular attendants at divine service. 
'i'hey went to church the day after their ar- 
rival, and felt the soothing influence each 
well-known object had i^ver them. Tbej 
arrived before the servii^e had commenced, 
ad as their eyes fell on the family moim- 
merits — monuments so often looked apon, 
and never without chastened feelings, the 
nothingness of all thai had lately agitated 
them seemed more forcibly brought before 
them. In the pew they now occupied, 
once sat the persons, whose names, record- 
ed on the marble before them, and whose 
memories, perhaps treasured by a few, 
were all that now remained — shadows, 
that had appeared and passed away, to 
be followed t>y others, alike destioeri to 
the same fleeting existence, and doomed 
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to sleep m the vault beneath. The same 
feelings and passions had actuated them; 
their hearts had beat with the same fever- 
ish pulses in youth; and disappointment 
and care, the lot of all, had reconciled them 
to the inevitable denouement of the tragedy 
of death. 

Nothing so strongly enables us to meet 
with dignity and resignation the misfor- 
tunes of life, as reflections on its brevity; 
and such reflections are never brought so 
▼ividly to the mind as in a place of divine 
worship, where our progenitors have of- 
fered up their prayers. We occupy their 
]Slaces among the living; oar eyes dwell 
on, and our hearts repeat, the same sup- 
plications to the Deitj so often oflered up 
by them; our ears drink the solemn sounds 
of the same pealing organ that thrilled 
theirs; all the objects around have been f i- 
miliar to their eyes, as they now are to 
oar own; and they are sleeping the marble 
slumber of death in the cold dark vault, 
that sends forth its hollow reverberations 
to the sacred music they can hear no more. 
And we, too, who fret our little hour upon 
this mortal stage, shall soon rest with 
them! O titers will take our places as we 
have taken theirs, to pass through the 
nme existence, and to arrive at the same 
goal. 

It is at such moments that we truly feel 
the nothingness— the worthlessness— of 
all that most preys upon us in life, and 
that the mind reposes, if not with hope, at 
least without dread, on that doom the in- 
evitableness of which oflers the only balm 
for ills that would be otherwise unbearable. 

The soothing contemplations of Lord 
and Lady Oriel were intennpted by the 
commencement of the service; and, though 
occupied as both were by its duties, they 
could not avoid observing that all eyes 
were directed to their pew with an expreM 
sion in which curiosity was much uiore 
apparent than that btenveiilofice and respect- 
ful att>fntion which had hitherto been wont 
to greet their first appearance at church. 
The sermon, too, which, at any other pe^ 
nod, would have only claimed attention 
for its merit, now seemed to their con- 
scious imnginations as bemg appropriate- 
ly chosen with a reference to tlieir sup- 
posed position. Its subject was charity; 
not the charity of giving ulms, of clothing 
the naked and feeding the hungry, but the 
greater, the more difficult, and more ele- 
vated charity of judging favorably the iyi- 
pated or proved errors of others^-a ck|toi- 
tj A> seldom practised. 

The earnest and fervid manner of Dean 



Vernon, their good psstor, lent additional 
force to the eloquence and purity of his 
words; and, (but it might be only fancy,) 
they thought that a kinder expression 
seemed to pervade the countenances of the 
consrregHtion, whose glances were contin- 
ually directed to their pew. The services 
being over, the acquainthiices of Lord and 
Lady Oriel, who had been hitherto proud 
to fluck around them and dispute their gra* 
cious smiles and shakes of the hand, now 
seemed to stand back, as if waiting to be 
guided by their pastor. The good dean 
having sought his wife and daughter, ad- 
vanced with them to Lord and Lady Oriel; 
and the inquisitive examiuers of the meet- 
ing observed, that if there was an increased 
gravity m his manner, there was also an 
affectionate cordiality in the greeting, 
which showed that, if he bad been grieved 
by the iujurious reports so shamefully bla- 
zoned in the newspapers, he had never be- 
lieved them. 

This public display of respect from the 
dignified aud conscientious clergyman and 
his family, was the signal for the respect- 
ful salutations of the rest of their acquaint- 
ances; and they returned home with some- 
thing of their accustomed feeliugSy though 
with a latent consciousness that to Dean 
Veruon*8 treatment they owed their good 
reception. 

The next day's post brought Lady Oriel 
a letter from her brother from Ireland, an- 
nouncing his intended marriage. It was 
filled with lover-like praises ot bis future 
wife. After enumerating her perfections, 
mental and personal, he added, ** But 1 
will sum up all by saying, that Frances 
Desmond is worthy to be the friend of my 
sister, and 1 anticipate with feelings of de- 
light her residence in Kngland, and her 
entrance into the world ot fashion under 
your protection. I know not another 
woman of your age, my dearest Louisa, to 
whose guidance 1 wotiUi entrust Frances; 
and perhaps there are few who would like 
to lake charge of so handsome a person aa 
she ia. But you are free I'coin jealousy, aa 
your reputation is established as a beauty^ 
and, what is infinitely beit«'r, ;ib an unsus- 
pected wife — so you alone sliall be her 
diaueron.^* 

The letter fell from her trembling hands^ 
and a violent flood of tears gave relief to 
her oppressed heart. The atl'ectionate 
praises of her brother arriving at such a 
moment, pierced her to ihe soul, and she 
i'fli that he too, who had hiiherio been a 
soun*-e of happiness lu her, would hence- 
forth be an aUdiiiouai cause ut paiii, as he* 
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like her husband, would be forced to blush 
for her. 

•»0h! how dreadful is my position," 
exclaimed Lady Oriel. ** I bring only 
shame and dishonor on those who love 
me; those for whom I would die to ^ave 
them from a pang. How often have I 
looked forward to my dear brother's mar- 
rying, and giving me a sister to love; but 
now — how bitter is the thought ! my im- 
prudence has rendered me unworthy to be 
the friend of his wife; for how could I bear 
to have her exposed to any of the cruel 
animadversions which her association with 
me might, nay, must occasion V* 

It was some time ere Lady Oriel could 
again take up her brother's letter to finish 
its perusal, but when she did, she was re- 
lieved by finding that he stated it was not 
his intention to come to England for some 
months, and she was grateful at being 
spared, even for so short a period, from 
the embarrassment which the arrival of 
his sister-in*law, under her present humili- 
ating circumstances, must draw on her. 

And now Lady Oriel felt, and felt with 
renewed bitterness, that even the appear- 
ance of guilt produced situations incom- 
patible with the domestic affections. What 
could be a more convincing proof of this, 
than that she, who a short time ago would 
have anticipated with impatience, and 
hailed with delight, the arrival of her dear 
and only brother, now shrank from seeing 
him, and felt relieved that he was not 
coming for some months 1 She answered 
her brother's letter ; and it was that an- 
swer, in which a tone of melancholy was 
80 evident, that alarmed him. The man- 
ner in which Lady Abberville tore the veil 
of ignorance as to his sister's situation 
from the eyes of Colonel Forrester, is al- 
ready known to our readers. 

We must now return to London, where 
we left the Desmond fanaily, and their 
son-in-law, waiting the answer to the let- 
ter which the Colonel had written to his 
sister on the subject of his proposed visit. 
This answer we will now lay before our 
readers. 

" Never, my dearest brother, did I ad- 
dress you with such various feelings as at 
this moment, when joy at your arrival, 
after so long a separation, ought to be the 
only one I should entertain. How shall I 
tell you that I have had the misfortune of 
incurring scandal that has blighted my 
fame, and though innocent in deed, has 
sent me covered with shame into retire- 
ment! That 1 am guiltiest, yoa will 



readily believe; bat how few will render 
me this justice ! Still, ou^ht I, can I, let 
your young and spotless wife's reputation 
be exposed to the sarcasms that the ill- 
natured world may be inclined to throw 
on it, if she becomes my associate? I 
shrink from this responsibility, for, alas! 
have I not already brought dishonor on 
Aim I would have died to preserve from 
it? And you too, my brother, will yoa 
not have cause to blush for me, when yoa 
see the name of your sister, of whom yoa 
once were proud, made the subject of de- 
famation t 

** All that I have borne yoa may ima* 
gine, but I never can describe. My hus- 
band, my inestimable husband, like your- 
self, has never doubted me; but his affec- 
tion and unswerving confidence, which 
ought to be my consolation, as they are 
my pride, only make me feel with more 
bitterness the dreadful position in which 
my inexperience and folly have placed as 
both. Lord Oriel knows that the tongue 
of slander is busy with my fame, and that 
even his continued conndence has not 
shielded me from its envenomed wounds. 
My own humiliation I could b^ar, but to 
draw shame on him, does, indeed, fill mj 
soul with bitterness. 

'* fiut I have not yet told you what has 
led to this fearful degradation. Alas ! it 
was my levity in permitting atter.tions; 
the motives of which, though obvious to 
others, never were suspected by me until 
the comments they excited had rendered 
me the subject of general conversation, 
and were reported to me through the mor- 
tifying: medium of my own servant. I 
have frequently tried to write all this to 
you, but felt unequal to the task. Now, 
however, it can no longer be delayed, and 
mine is the bitter, the humiliating duty of 
telling you, that you have no longer a sis- 
ter of whom you can be proud, or one that 
can be an honorable companion to your 
wife. 

" I can never do justice to the delicacy 
of the conduct of my dear husband all 
through this fearful business; but I trem- 
ble when I think of the mortification 1 have 
entailed on his proud spirit: and fear that 
even you will think I ought not to have 
subjected him to a continuance of humili- 
ation by accepting the protection his love 
atfords me, now that he alone, besides 
yourself, believes me worthy of it. 

'* 1 hnve had great struggles on this 
poii^. You, who know how I love my 
husband, can imagine the despair which 
a separation from him would cause me; 
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bat the misery of seeingr him exposed to 
mortification and suffering brought on him 
by me, is almost as bad. 

'* Your happiness is my only source of 
consolation. If you wish to preserve that, 
let not your young and inexperienced wife, 
in the consciousness of innocence, be ex- 
posed to attentions, which, though they 
fail to sully the purity of her mind, may 
leave a stain on her reputation that all ht-r 
tears can never efface. Be her guide and 
adviser; warn her of the approach of dan- 

ger; be careful that her conduct exempt 
er from the possibility of misconstruction, 
and that her purity be as little doubted by 
the world as by yourself. 80 will you 
both be spared the misery now felt by 
your affectionate sister, 

'* Louisa Oriel.*' 



CHAPTER XXXin. 

** Tif slander, 
WboM edf e it sharper than the sword, who#e tongue 
Outrenoins all the worms of Nile, whose hreatb 
Rides on tlie posting winds, and doth t>elie 
All eorners of the world : kings, queens, and stateit 
^aids, matrons, nay, the secrets of the grave. 
This viperous slander enters.** 

CoLoifCL FoRRESTXR ssw at R glancs 
the whole position of his sister; and know- 
ing the character of her husband, he felt 
all that she must suffer from his pride and 
saseeptibility. He, too, had indulged in 
an almost blamable pride of his sister. He 
had seen her the idol most worshipped in the 
temple of fashion; and, conscious of her 

Jiurity and fixed principles, he had never 
or a moment suspected the possibility of 
her losing that high consideration in the 
world which he saw her enjoying. But, 
alas ! in proportion to her elevation had 
been her fall; for those who onre durst 
hardly have approached the altar of this 
earthly divinity, were now the most ready 
to trample on her. His manly heart bled 
when he contemplated his still pure and 
high-minded sister exposed to the sneers 
and calumny of those incapable of believ- 
ing her innocence, because incapable of 
passing the fiery ordeal of temptation un- 
defiled, as she had done. 

But while he grieved over her impru- 
dence, and its fatal consequences, how 
did he rejoice in her innocence ! With the 
conviction of tl is, he could stand forth 
her champion undismayed, and he could 

Klace by her side the wife of his bosom, 
is own pure and hi^h-souled Frances, 
without aught, save pleasurable feelings. 



Never did his heart yearn towards his sis- 
ter more tenderly than at this period, and 
the letter he wrote her was filled with 
every expression of undiminished confi- 
dence, afffction, and sympathy. 

A worldly-minded brother would have 
remained away from the scene of his 
sister*8 degradation at such a moment, and 
would either have contented himself with 
appearing ignorant of the circumstance; 
or have taken the opportunity of sending 
her a lecture on her imprudence, mixed up 
with some comments on the chances of its 
results extending to him. All the possible 
annoyances would have been dwelt on, 
until he had made her feel that in a 
brother she had found a censorer instead of 
a friend. 

But Colonel Forrester was no worldly 
minded brother, and therefore he tried to 
comfort and assuage the already too bitter 
feelings of his sister. He made Mr. and 
Mrs. Desmond acquainted with the letter 
of Lady Oriel; for, as they had heard the 
statement of Lady Abberville, he thought 
this exposition necessary. They were too 
good, too honorable', and too pure them- 
selves, not to enter with warmth into the 
feelings of the writer; and they named aa 
early day for leaving town for Oriel Park, 
determined to contribute h11 in their power 
10 re-establish its mistress in the high stap 
tion which she was so calculated to adorn. 

It has been before stated, that Mrs. Des- 
mond was English. Her connections 
were among the highest and most influen- 
tial of the arist.fcracy, and she had always 
kept up a constant and cordial inter- 
course with them. The Desmonds belong- 
ed to no clique, sought not for supremacy, 
because their due portion of respect was 
accorded to them; and they were as 
ignorant of the petty intrigues, jealousies, 
'*envy, hatred, malice, and all uncharita- 
bleness," that characterise the circle, de- 
signated by the prifentieuse and insulting 
cognomen of "The Exclusives,** as though 
they had never lived in London during the 
season. 

The circle in which Mr. Desmond 
moved, has ever been distinguished for 
the purity of its morals, the dignity 
of its manners, and the unaffected decorum 
of its members. This circle is a kind of 
oasis in the desert of the vast metropolis, 
refreshing to all who approach it, and 
where politics, that powerful leveller, has 
no influence, as Whigs and Tories are 
equally well received in it. It would be 
invidious to name the females who adorn 
this high and pure aristocracy; but w« 
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might make a long list, and glory in hold- 
ing op to imitation women of whom 
England may well be proud, thoo?h they 
are neither patronesses of AImack*s« nor 
obstinate sticklers for any system of ex- 
clusiveness, excepting that which regards 
moral character. 

Mrs. Desmond saggested to her son-in- 
law the propriety ot introducing Lady 
Oriel into this circle. '* They all know 
me well," added the good woman, '* and 
will take your sister on the faith of my 
character. Nay, it is more than probable 
that they are in perfect ignorance of all 
the vile reports, for they neither talk 
•candal nor read scandalous publications. 
But if they heard them, they would con- 
clude them false the moment they saw 
Lady Oriel living on the best terms with 
her honorable and high-minded husband, 
and that she was the associate chosen by 
me for my daughter. The consciousness 
of your sister's establishment in this really 
respectable circle, will soothe the wounded 
iensibility of your brother-in-law, and re- 
store him to all his former feelings. So 
we must persuade them to return with iis 
to London for the season, however little 
. disposed they may be to do so. 

Colonel Forrester felt the good sense 
and kindness of Mrs. Desmond, and re- 
joiced in thinking of the invaluable female 
friends — the rarest of all acquisitions — he 
had secured for his sister, m Mrs. Des- 
mond and her daughter. 

The party set out for Oriel Park, and 
were not sorry to see in all the fashionable 
newspapers an announcement of their de- 
parture from Thomas's Hotel, Berkley 
8quare, to join the distinguished indi- 
viduals, who were on a visit to the Earl 
and Countess of Oriel. They knew Lon- 
don and its fashionable inhabitants suffi- 
ciently well, to be aware that one half of 
them would conclude the other half were 
amonorst the guests of Oriel Park, and for- 
get all scandalous histories, in their desire 
to be there also. Such are London fash- 
ionables! 

When we censure London fashionables 
for the heartlessnesB and selfishness which 
have rendered thern proverbial, the censure 
is applied to them not as individuals, but 
as a body. It is the system that produces 
the evil, and it is only while actings masse 
that they are faulty. The same persons 
who in the country, removed from the in- 
influence of the many-headed monster, 
yclcped fashion, are rational and well 
disposed, in London, lose their own iden- 
tity, and adopt all the conventiooal egotism 



ft 
of their different cliques. They have 

raised a monstrous idol, whose worship 

demands a continoal sacrifice of all the 

best and purest feelings, and they are 

frightened at this imaginary hydra of their 

own creation. The opinions of their circle 

are made the alpha and omega of their line 

of conduct; and it is not the wroncr or the 

right of such or such a step, but the 

" What will the world say of itV which 

governs them. Moral rectitnde and kind 

feelings are all made subservient to the 

tyrannical sway of fashion, and the most 

ill-natured actions are committed without 

a particle of malice, merely because each 

individual of a clique must act as the 

others do. 

Only one thing can be said in favor of 
this system of congregatinor, and loss of 
identity, namely, the humility it implies; 
for a person with any consciousness of 
mental superiority, could never offer op 
his tastes and feelings at the shrine of an 
earth-formed deity, who delights only in 
mediocrity. M'Adam has not more effect- 
ually reduced the surface of our streets to 
the same level, than has fashion macada* 
mised the minds of her votaries. No in- 
equalities remain — no elevations to mark 
a difference. All are flattened down; and 
one may bowl along through fashionable 
life without encountering any more jolts 
from genius, talent, or affectionate feelings, 
than one should receive on the higfawavs 
of the modern Colossus of BoadSf as he 
has been aptly named. ; 

This community of the private stock of 
thoughts and feelings of each individual, 
to the public stock, reminds one of the par- 
tition of goods and repasts in common 
among the Spartans. There are olkar 
points of resemblance also, which we leave 
to the ingenuity of the reader to discover; 
only premising that England has arrived 
at too great a degree of civilisation to 
sanction a partition of goods. It is only 
in thouglits, feelings, time and repasts she 
tolerates a commnnily — property is care- 
fully preserved for private use or public 
display, and nowhere is more respect paid 
to the distinctions of meum and ttium. 

We must not omit to state that which 
we had nearly overlooked, namely, that 
the habitual reference to the received 
usages of fashionable life, on all cases of 
feeling as well as of etiquette, has its ad- 
vantages. Private sympathies, and family 
affection, with all the embarrassmenis 
they are so likely to entail, are at once 
abolished by the irrevocable laws of 
fashion; and one is absolved from the pain- 
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fal necessity of extending invitations to 
brothers or sisters not a la-mode^ or living 
oat of the set of the fashionables. ** They 
donU mix with our clique," is considered 
by a woman of fashion as a satisfactory 
and unanswerable mode of accounting for 
any breach of family kindness: she is in- 
nocent — the world alone is guilty. 

How much trouble is saved by this con- 
Tontional mode, this true Bovoir morel 
Precedents are established, from which 
there is no appeal; and in cases of re- 
proach from slighted friends, left-off cousins, 
and cut acquaintances, a reference to the 
standing laws of the society acquits the 
reproached of any breach dea eovenanees de 
M clique^ or of being at all (as a lady in 
•ach a case once candidly said) influenced 
by private feelings. Yet some of the most 
admirable women, and excellent men are 
to be found in the circles denominated, 
par excellence^ the fashionable world. They 
enter them as they would a theatre, and 
are but as an audience; while those whom 
we have described en maaae^ are the actors 
who have so identified themselves with 
their role$y that they have forgotten their 
original characters, and never figure but 
in those they have assumed. It is for this 
weakness that we have criticised them; as, 
however excellent the performance may be 
a little more variety would be agreeable. 

Marmontel described the fashionables 
of his own time and country, as ** Passant 
la moiiie deleur temps a rienfaire^et P autre 
moitie afodredes riens,''* a description more 
applicable to ours at present, as the French 
confine their fashionable homage to dress 
alone ; and each individual contributes his 
or her quota to society without attempting 
to dictate to it, or establish codes, except 
as far as regards the toilette. 

In Italy, the ^^ doles far niente** operates 
so powerfully on the habits of its luxurious 
natives, that few could be found who 
woald submit to the trouble of framing 
laws, or following them, for the regulation 
of that which they consider merely as an 
aeeessoire to general society ; and there are 
perhaps from this cause, less heart-burn- 
ings and bitter feelings in Italy than else- 
where. 



CHAPTER XXXIV, 

** 1 Mered sorrow ! by whom bouIi are tried, 
Sent oot to punish mortals, bat to guide ; 
If thou art mine, and who shall proudly dare 
To tell his Maknr be has had his share 1 
Btill let me feel for what thy pangs are sent, 
* ~'i bt Bj guide, and not air poaiaiuMBt.** 



In addition to her own troubles, Grace 
Cassidy had many friends and relations 
who had fallen victims to the system, into 
which they were led by the design iug and 
self-interested, and she had to weep over 
the consequences of errors she could noi 
defend; errors still more to be deplored,, 
because their commission marks not alon» 
the want of sense but the want of princrple, 
two deficiencies which are too frequently 
inseparable. 

A first cousin of Grace had been impri- 
soned on a charge of having been impli- 
cated in the murder of the police-man 
killed by Jack Donovan. His wife was in 
her confinement, and his first-born child 
was supposed to be at the point of death, 
when Grace sought their cabin to perform 
the duties of humanity. 

A few months before, the cottage of 
Patrick Mahoney was remarkable for its 
air of cleanliness and comfort. He was an 
industrious and sober man, an affectionate 
husband to a mild, gentle creature, and 
the fond father of one of the finest boys in 
the village. Every thing round them 
flourished, and they were quoted as an 
example of the good effects of prodenee 
and steady conduct. But in a luckless 
hour, Patrick had listened to the counsel of 
one, whom not to listen to would have 
been deemed sin ; and ruin and misery 
followed his obedience. 

Wretched are those, and miserable must 
they remain, whose religious, moral, and 
social duties, are in direct variance. An 
observance of the advice of his spiritual 
director is supposed to be as necessary 
for the future salvation of a Roman Catho- 
lic, as obedience to the laws, and respect 
to the implied wishes of his landlord, are 
considered necessary to his worldly wel- 
fare. When these several obligations 
happen to be in violent opposition, how ^ 
difficult is it for a poor, and well-disposed, 
but ignorant man, to choose between ruin 
here and perdition hereafter ! And is it to 
be wondered at, that many risk and merit 
the first, to avoid the second 1 Such was 
the case with Patrick Mahoney; foruo^--' 
fortunately he, like all his countrymen of 
the class to which he belonged, with a 
strong predisposition to good, had no 
fixed principles to guide him ; and conse- 
quently fell a ready victim to the perni- 
cious advice of those who should have 
saved him. 

In a country where the true principles 
of religion are understood, the precepts of 

[its ministers must be in accordance with 
its tenets; bat in the Catholic oharch, ia 
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Ireland, where superstition Bupplies its 
place, and where moral duties are as un- 
defined as they are miscomprehended, th» 
priests wield a power as diangerousas it is 
in general misapplied ; and those who 
yield an implicit obedience to it, which in 
the early ages would have won for them 
the palm and glory of martyrdom, have 
now all the sufferings, but none of the 
glory. Some there are among the Catholic 
clergy who are pious, good men, fulfilling 
the duties of their station with exemplary 
perseverance, charity, and humility ; but 
they become every day more rare, and one 
dictator can encourage a thousand Jesuits 
to be ready to act as his political agents 
whenever he intimates that he has occa- 
sion for their services; and what such 
services as they can lend may accomplish, 
the last few years in Ireland bear painful 
witness. 

Grace found poor Mary Mahoney laid 
on the bed of sickness; her body exhausted 
by suffering, but her mind still more af- 
flicted. Her pale face was contrasted by 
her straight raven brows, and the long 
black eyelashes, that threw a shadow over 
her cheeks. A dead infant was placed in 
a cradle near her bed, and her poor sick 
child was lying by her side, his heavy 
eyes and flushed cheek denoting the ravages 
that fever wns making in his constitution. 
His poor mother was continually moisten- 
ing his lips with some syrup, and the 
glance of mute, meek, subdued anguish 
with which she looked from the sirk boy 
to the dead infant, and then at Grace, 
spoke more powerfully than words could 
have done, all that was passing in her 
mind. 

Grace attempted not to comfort the be- 
reaved mother, for she felt that the attempt 
would be unavailing; but she actively be- 
stirred herself to have the sick boy put 
into a small bed, and kept as cool as pos- 
sible, and made the necessary preparations 
to have the dead infant removed for inter- 
ment. 

Mary Mahoney submitted to all Grace^s 
arrangements, merely saying, ** Let me 
kiss my poor baby before you hide it from 
me for ever. It never had a father's kiss; 
but promise roe, Grace, that you will go to 
the prison to my husband, and try to com- 
fort him. Poor Patrick wants it more 
than I do, and tell him, dear Grace, what 
a sweet baby it was ; but no — don*t tell 
him, for he would only regret it the more, 
and he has had too much trouble already. 
Tell him, Grace a-vourneen, that I am 
better, and doiog finely; quite reconeiied 



to the will of God, and always praying 
for him. Tell him that our poor boy it 
aisier, and to have no care about us. Oh ! 
Grace asthore, spake kindly to him, with 
your own sweet, mild, sensible voice, and 
'twill do him good, and tukethe bitterness 
out of his heart, just as honey cures the 
wound that is made by the sting of wasps; 
and ochone! he has been stung, and to the 
quick too. Mind, a-vonrneen, you tell, him 
how well I am, and give him this kiss for 
me," pressing her pale, cold lips on the 
forehead of Grace. 

The coffin which a kind neiohbor had 
ordered for the dead infant before Grace 
had arrived, was now brought in, and a tre- 
mulous movement about the lips, and stiU. 
more marble paleness, proved the renewed 
anguish of the mother. ** Grace roa-voor* 
neen," murmured she, *' don't raison with 
me, for I'm beyond raison, my heart, aod 
my poor head are so tired ; but do, for 
meroy-sake, what 1 ask you. Sprinkle the 
coffin with holy water. Now bring it here, 
and lay it on the. bed, and fetch me the 
flannels you*ll find in the corner cupboard. 
There — that will do ; help me to sit ap, 
that I may make my baby's last bed.** 

She folded the flannels smoothly, one 
over the other, making a little elevation 
like a pillow, and then pointed for Graee 
to bring her the dead infant. When it was 
brought to her she kissed jts little face and 
hands several times, pressed it to her bo- 
som, and then placed it gently in the 
coffin. 

** I had hoped, my precioQS babe,** said 
she, '* to have placed you in a softer bed, 
and to have made my breast your pillow; 
but the Almighty has thoaght fit to take 
you from me, and I submit without mur- 
muring to hU holy will. The thouffhts of 
you, child of my heart, shall maxe^e 
still more desirous so to do my duty in 
this life, that I may meet you in Heaven." 
2She bowed her bead to kiss, once more, 
the infant, and then said to Grace, ** Now, 
dear friend, close the eoffin, I have looked 
my last on that sweet face ; and lift the 
curtain of the little bed where my boy lies, 
that I may see I have still a child led me. 
Och ! Grace, it is a blessed thing to be a 
mother; but to see the babe, for which 
one has sufiered so mnch, carried away 
from one for ever, is a bitter thing. Then 
it seems, too, as if a child lost, was a link 
lost of the blessed chain of love between 
man and wife ; but no, I won't think this, 
for grief draws hearts together." 

Grace had. the little bed of the sick boy 
brought nearer to bia poor mothert and the 
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dead infant removed for interment; and | 
having made every thing round the sick 
woman ae comfortable as circumstaocps 
would admit, poor Mary became so anxi- 
ous that Grace should proceed to Dun- 
garvan to visit Patrick in his prison, that 
ahe left her to return to her own home, to 
demand the company of Jim on the expe- 
dition. 

When she was quitting the room, podr 
Mary called her once more to beg she 
would be sure to tell Patrick how finely 
ahe was going on, and not to be uneasy 
about her. 

What an inexhaustible mine of tender- 
ness is there in woman*s heart! Here was 
this helpless creature, with a frame worn 
niown by illness, and a mind bowed by 
auziety for a husband and child, and grief 
for the death of her infant, forgetting her 
own misery to send comfort to her hus- 
band; to that husband who had occasioned 
all her troubles by his obstinacy in rejecting 
her advice and entreaties, and who had 
plunged her in such alarm as to cause s pre- 
mature labor and the death of her child. The 
thought that he would feel all this with 
bitterness and self-accusation, rendered 
her the more anxious to make him be- 
lieve that she was doing well, for affec- 
tion triumphed over all suffering and sel- 
fishness. Aff*ection is the true, the only 
refiner of our natures; and the humblest 
peasant in her cottage who feels it, is at 
fieart more refined than the proudest prin- 
cess who is unconscious of its influence, 
but who would be shocked by an unpo- 
lished phrase or an inelegant expression. 
There is a wide distance between refine- 
ment of the heart and refinement of the 
manners; and we see many instances of 
the latter, with a total deficiency of the 
foimer. 



CHAPTER XXXV. 

** The virtoet of other* often serve ai a light to il 
lumine otir own mental darknew, and lo incite 
•■ to goodncM.** 

Gracb CAsaiDT returned with a heavy 
heart to her cottage. The resignation and 
meekness of Mary Mahoney had filled her 
with admiration and pity, and she accused 
herself of not having, with the patience of 
her friend, home the trials that Jim's ob- 
stinacy had entailed on hen ** Oh,*' said 
•he, '^what were my trials to heri! and 
bow thankful ought 1 to ba to God! Short- 
VoL. L— 21 



sighted and ungrateful that I have been, 
how have 1 lamented not being a mother! 
and now that I know the misery children 
may cause, have I not reason to rejoice 
that thfs grief has not fallen to me, as I 
might, like Mary Mahoney, have seen my 
babe shut from my sight for evert Oh! 
*twa8 a bitter sight, to behold her pale 
face laid against the dead face of her infant, 
as she gave it the last kiss; and her words, 
and, above all, the meek look of the poor 
creature, made me feel a choking that I 
have seldom undergone before. It remind- 
ed me so much of the old song of a mother 
to her dead child, which I used to think 
too sorrowful to be true, that poor Mary 
seemed the very person who made it, and 
it has been ringing in my ears ever since. 

' OhI aleep, my babe, on that cold bad 

On which 1 lay thy precious form; 
I thought to pillow thy (kit ht*ad 

Upon a mother's bosom warm. 

* But dea^h, cold death, has snatch'd my child. 

And sorrow fli s my aching breast; 
Nor can it soothe my anguish wild 
To know my darling is at rest. 

* Yes. precioup babe, thou'rt gone to sleep. 

Unknowing all the cares 1 feel: 
Thine eyes had yet not learned to weep. 
When death thus closed them with his seal. 

* Oh ! take a mourn inv mother's kisa, 

Impressed upnn thy forehead fair: 
Ah I why those tears? f r thou'rt in bliss. 
While we in sorrow linger here.* 

**Sure, there is something in real sorrow 
that touches us all ; but when it is borne 
as poor Mary bears it, one feels that God 
gives us such examples to teach us how 
we ought to bear the troubles He sends us. 
1 hope the lesson won*t be lost on me, for 
sure it is one that would touch a heart of 
stone. And there is poor Mary in that 
darkened room, the empty cradle before 
that held her dead child, and her sick boy, 
with his poor burning broiv, and he that 
ought to be near to comfort her, locked up 
in a prison— and all this misery is within 
a few steps of me ; and here is the brilliant 
sun going to his bed, and drawing hia 
bright crimson curtains around him, joat 
as if he had not looked down on grief and 
sorrow this day. How many hearts have 
ached and eyes wept, since that sun arose 
this morning! and there he is, going to 
sleep with as much splendor as if all be* 
low here was happy. 8ure, it isn*t natural; 
I'd like to see him look a little gloomy, 
with dark clouds about him, instead of all 
those gold and crimson ones, so that one 
might think he (%\i a little of the troubles 
of ua poor creatiuea ; and 1 doaU like to 
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hear all the birds singing so gaily, and to 
•ee every thing looking so beautiful, when 
poor Mary has such a heavy heart, and her 
innocent babe is just laid in the grave. 
But, sure, Pm a fool to have such thoughts, 

i'nst as if the sun, who passes over such 
lundfeds, ay, and thousands 5f people too, 
ean mind ust or as if the birds are sensible 
of oar troubles ; but still it does seem un- 
natural to see every thing in nature smiling 
when our hearts are sinking.** 

When Grace entered the cottage, she 
found Jim impatiently expecting her. ** I 
thought you'd never come home, Grace," 
•aid he; '*and the house looked so quare 
and so dismal without you, that I was quite 
lonesome.'* 

*' Pm glad yod missed me, Jim dear,*' 
iaid Grace, **and I never felt more con- 
tented to see you. Sure, Pve been think- 
ing how thankful I ought to be to God, to 
have yon safe by my side, and myself too 
in good health, God be praised ! when I 
don't desarve such blessings half so much 
as poor Mary Mahoney. Ocb ! Jim, it is 
she that bears her troubles. May he who 
gave them, lighten them, and send poor 
Patrick safe out of prison, to be a comfort 
to her ! And now, aear Jim, that my heart 
is full with all Pve seen and felt the last 
few hours, let us both kneel down, and re- 
turn thanks for all the mercies we have 
enjoyed, and the sorrows that have been 
spared us," 

The earnestness of Grace's manner, and 
the description she had given him of Ma- 
ry Mahoney's sufferings and resignation, 
touched the naturally good heart of Jim. 
They knelt and offered up their prayers, 
with hearts penetrated with thankfulness, 
and retired to sleep with more tranquil 
feelings than either had known for some 
time, and determined to set out to visit 
poor Patrick in prison next morning. 

When Grace and Jim had finished their 
morning's repast, they made up a store of 
•uch provisions as they thought would be 
acceptable to the poor prisoner, and then 
pursued their way to Dungarvan. It was 
a lovely morning, and all nature seemed 
Tejoicing. Birds carolled on every branch, 
and butterflies sported in the air, *Hike 
winged flowers.'* The dew still sparkled 
on the leaves, and the atmosphere was re- 
dolent with the perfume of the wild-flnw- 
ers, growing in abundance on every side. 

They were leaving this bright and beau- 
tiful scene to enter the gloomy walls of a 
prison, to comfort him, who was debarred 
from this pleasant sight, and who was kept 
awaj from his aofl^ring wife and child. 



They both felt this, and while it rendered 
them serious, it increased their tendernesa 
to each other. Jim was more like the Jim 
of former days, than he had been for many 
months, and Grace had more hopea of his 
amendment. 

*' I feel, Jim dear,** said Grace, while 
they pursued their route, '* that my heart 
has been lighter since we knelt down and 
prayed together last night, than it has been 
for months. Oh ! if you knew the bitter- 
ness of feeling that while the lips are ad- 
dressing God, the heart is beating for one 
that seems to forget Him ! Many's the 
time Pve got up from my knees, fearful of 
offending with lip-prayers, when my whole 
soul has been with you ; and, oh ! the 
frightfnl thoughts that have come into my 
mind. I used to imagine, Jim, that if by 
prayers and good works I could merit Hea- 
ven, what a terrible thing it Would be for 
me to be there without you ; and the idea 
of our being separated in the next world 
was so fearful to me, that I have been afraid 
to pray. But then I considered in myself, 
and I came to the resolution to do all the 
good I could, and always to pray for yon; 
and since then my mind has been easier, 
and I find I can give my whole thoughts 
to the prayers when they are offered for 
you; wnereas, when I prayed for myself* 
my thoughts were going after you. Jim« 
how completely a poor woman's happiness 
here and hereafter depends on her husband! 
God forgive me, for I know it's a terrible 
sin and weakness, but Pd lose the courage 
to pray if I thought you and I would not 
be united in the next world. So you see 
a man has a double sin to answer for when 
he neglects his religion, for be risks hit 
own soul, and his poor wife's too." 

**Well, Grace, I give you my hand and 
word that, with the blessing of God, PU 
never miss joining with you in prayers for 
the future, for what you've just tould me 
shows Your own fond loving heart so plaioy 
that I'df be a brute if I could let you have 
such thoughts when I may prevent 'em bj 
doing my duty. Sure, Grace, there's some- 
thing in a good woman that's holy and 
purifying, and if all women were likeyoa 
and Mary Mahoney, the world would be 
better. The only wonder is, how poor 
Patrick and I could ever be such wealc 
fools as to vex ye day after day. God for- 
give us for our neprlect, and keep ua from 
doing the like again! It's a quare thing, 
Grace, but so it is, that whenever you spake 
to me from your head, that is, when yoo 
spake plain raison to me, I don*t mind it a 
bit; but when you apake to me from your 
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heart, Pm ready to do any thin^ yea ask 
me, tor my heart understands yours just as 
if they were twins — but the heads don*t 
a^ree at all; so when you want to gret good 
of me, don't spake from the head, for I'm 
no great hand at raisoningr, and am very 
eontrairy likewise, but the heart is right 
after all, and besides, Grace, that's your 
own, so you may do as you like with it." 
Jim and Grace arrived at Dungarvan, 
and sought the prison, where, after some 
hesitation, they were admitted, and allow- 
ed to see the poor prisoner. 



CHAPTER XXXVI. 

Fal«e friends will seek yoa in a bappy borne; 
But true friends only to a prison come. 

Apter passing through various corri- 
dors, attended by the turnkey, whose ser- 
Tices they retained by a present, they ar. 
rived at the door oi the cell in which 
Patrick Mahoney was confined. 

"Well," exclaimed Grace, "what an 
immense place the gaol Ih, and wlmt thick 
walls and gloomy passages! Sure it's a 
curious thing, if the country is so poor as 
people say, that they can afford to build 
sucn large strong prisons; maybe half what 
it cost to build it would keep more than 
half the prisoners out of it. Sure it's a 
sign they must have great call for 'em; 
and, you see, it would make ten of the pa- 
rish church." 

These reflections were uttered to Jim 
while they passed through the corridors;, 
bat when, arrived at the door, Grace saw 
the turnkey fit in the ponderous key to the 
lock, and remove the chain that crossed the 
door, the sound grated harshly on her ear, 
and she involuntarily shuddered. 

** Here are some friends come to visit 
yoa, Mahoney," said the turnkey. " The 
ould saying goes; that people don*t like to 
see friends in distress, and that's the raison 
they never come to 'em in prison; but Pm 
sure the two that's come to see you, are 
friends, and real friends too; so Pll leave 
you together." And, pushing them in, he 
close*! the door; and they heard him bolt 
and lock it again on the outside. 

Patrick Mahoney was sitting pn the side 
of his wretched bed, the only piece of fur- 
niture in the cell that could serve as a sub- 
stitute for a chair. He laid down the book 
he had been reading, and advanced to meet 
Grace and Jim. He was pale and haggard 
with a care-worn aspect, as if he had been 



months, instead of only a few days, the in- 
mate of a prison. He was unshaved, and 
his dark beard made his haggard paleness 
appear still more striking. 

" Neighbors," said he, embracing them 
both, " this is a dismal place yoa heboid 
me in, and it's only kmd and constant 
friends like yourselves that would come 
here. Have you seen my poor woi|pan« 
Grace Cassidyt" continoea he, a tear 
starting to his eye as he spoke; " and my 
poor boy, that was ill in the fever, when 
they tore me away from 'em. As for Mary 
she always thries to make light of her own 
sufferings; and when I got frightened at 
seeio V the terrible paleness that came over 
her ^ce, and the twitching about her 
mouth, when they were dragging me away 
sure she cried out to me that she was not 
ill at all, and that it was only a stitch in 
her chest, that was gone in a minute.— 
Her face, just as she looked that moment, 
is always before my eyes, and I have not 
the courage of a mouse t6 bear up against 
all the frightful thoughts that keep com- 
ing into my head about her." 

Grace broke to him the real state of his 
wife and child, and the death of the in- 
fant, with all the kind and consolatory ex- 
pressions she could use, and delivered the 
messages of poor Mary; but nothing could 
soften the bitterness of Patrick Mahoney's 
grief, as he felt that he had brought all 
those troubles on his wife. Tears chased 
each other down his cheeks, and he accn- 
sed himself with vehemence of having 
caused the death of his infant, and proba- 
bly that of his wife and son. 

" Oh! Grace Cassidy," said be, in an- 
swer to Grace^s attempts at consoling him, 
" it*8 no use talking; sure I know and feel 
that Pm the cause of it all. Has not that 
blessed creature, for blessed she is, been 
advisini^ me for months and months not to 
go against my landlord, and not to be at- 
tending the meetings or following the Re- 
palersl and she warned me of all that 
would happen; but I, like a brute and a fool, 
wouldn't listen to her, though 1 beheld her 
getting paler and thinner every day, and 
you see how her words are come thrue! 
There she is, in her solitary cabin, on the 
bed of sickness and sorrow, to which my 
folly has brought her; and 1 locked up hero 
without being able to go and nurse her, and 
half-maddened by the dismal thoughts that 
comes into my head continually." 

Fresh bursts of tears and sobs followed 
each exclamation of Patrick, which were 
shared by his two friends, who left no 
means untried to comfort the afflicted and 
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heart broken man. Grace aasared him that 
•he would gro and see Mary every day, and 
that she wonld want for nolhingr; that they 
would take back coolingr draoirhta for the 
child, and whatever the doctor thought 
would be best for Mary; but that nnl«*Ra 
they could tell her that thpy left Patrick 
resigned to the will of God, no medicine 
would do her good: and this argument had 
more influence on Patrick than all the 
dthers. 

He dried his eyes, and said to Grace, 
"Och! I never was desarving of Mary. 
Never did she give me a cross word or a 
•our look, thoogh many*s the time I de- 
•arved both; and whenever thronble oame 
on us, and mostly always of my bringing 
on she bore it so patiently, and was always 
only thinking how she should comfort me, 
and never remembering herself. Only 
once she spoke of herself, and how often her 
words come into my mind since I have 
been here! * Patrick dear,' said she, ' I 
eould bear any thing; hut to have you 
taken away from me, to see violent hands 
laid upon you, oh ! Pm afraid it would 
kill me! end then 1 know your good heart 
would make you he always blaming your- 
self, and even in death this would throuhle 
me.' Yet after all this good advice, I went 
on, without minding it. 

"Oeh! Grace," continued the poor man, 
after a pause, ** when will the terrible ef- 
fects of my folly and bad conduct be overl 
I am committed here on the suspicion of a 
murder, a suspicion that never could have 
fallen on me had I not been known to keep 
irregular and improper hours; and now 1 
have murdered my own child, and am kill- 
ing its niother, by that most cruel death, 
a breaking heart. Good as Mary is, and 
sure such goodness was never surpassed 
on earth, how can she ever look at me wiih- 
OQt thinking that I caused the loss of the 
ehlld that we both looked forward to as a 
new tie to bind us to each other! How 
can I comfort her for the throuhle Pve 
brought on herl and when she thinks of 
her haby, and often will she think of it, 
won't the thought be mixed with the cause 
of its deathi— i am that cause." 

Grace said all that kindness and pity 
could prompt to console the sorrow and 
lighten the remorse of Patrick, and left 
him not until she had succeeded in recon 
ciling him to himself. 



CHAPTER XXXVn, 

Adreraity, 'tis thine to prore 
The truth of friendship, or of love; 
Thy frown can send thefalseawajr, 
But maken the faithful nearer ptay; 
Thy chillinft breath illusion renda. 
And is too cold for aunimer friends. 

OU FkkU. 

The meeting between Colonel Forrester 
and his party with Lord' and Lady Oriel, 
was marked by the most affectionate cor- 
diality; the pate cheek, chastened expres- 
sion of countenance, and timid manner of 
Lady Oriel increased the tenderness of her 
brother, and the deep interest she excited 
in the rest of his new family. Mrs. For- 
rester and she became friends and sisters 
in heart, and perhaps it would be difficult 
to find two women so calculated to under- 
stand and appreciate each other. Young, 
handsome, and highly accomplished, mar- 
ried to men to whom they were fondly at- 
tached, and withont any of the pretensions 
or rivalry that in general clouds the friend- 
ship of wom»*n so much as to render it 
apocryphal, ihey quickly formed an attach- 
ment that promised to be as durable, as it 
was sincere. * 

The whole party soon felt as much at 
home with each other, as if they had been 
acquainted all their lives. Mr. Desmond 
accompanied Lord Oriel over his farms, 
and witnessed the improvements in pro- 
gress; and Mrs. Desmond drove or walked 
out with Lady Oriel and Mrs. Forrester in 
the heantiful park or its environs. The 
evenings were passed in cheerful conver- 
sation, enlivened by music, and the hours 
flew with a rapidity only known to those 
with highly cultivated minds, and in eon- 
genial society. 

It was evident that the arrival of the 
party had prodnced the happiest effects on 
the master and mistress of Oriel Park. 
Lord Oriel, in witnessing the cordiality 
and admiration evinced by the mother and 
daughter towards his wife, gained more 
confidence, and was enabled to look for- 
ward to her future position with less dread. 
Morning calls from all the distinguished 
families in the neighborhood poured in on 
them; and the presence of two such irre- 
proachable women as Mrs. Desmond and 
Mrs. Forrester, failed not to have a great 
weight in re-establishing Lady Oriel in 
her former position. Colonel Forrester 
Rusrgested to his sister the propriety of her 
giving frequent dinners; and a splendid 
hall, to which all the hall-going people in 
the vicinity were invited, was as numer- 
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ously attended as any fete Lady Oriel had 
ever giyen in former days. 

At the first commencement of this series 
of entertainments, Lord Oriel betrayed a 
nervous anxiety, as if he doubted their 
success; and the manner of Lady Oriel 
showed a timidity that denoted she no 
longer felt certain, as formerly, that she 
could not fail to please. Colonel Forres- 
ter observed this apprehension, and, with 
his knowledge of the world, felt and de- 
clared that all such indications of a con- 
sciousness of having been placed in a false 
position, must be suodued, and an air of un- 
embarrassed ease and cheerfulness assum- 
ed. 

** But, my dearest brother.'* said Lady 
Oriel, **1 feel so alarmed, knowing the 
frightfnl things that were said and believed 
of me, that though innocent, I am always 
afraid of observing some incivility or slight 
in the persons who approacn me; and when 
they are kind, I am so grateful, and think 
their conduct so good-natured, that I can 
scarcely conceal what is passing in my 
mind, or preserve the same ease of manner, 
as in past times. 

**I can understand your discomfort, dear 
Louisa," replied Colonel Forrester; '* and, 
with your delicacy and sensitiveness, it is 
bat natural you should feel as you do. 
But, believe me, the world will always 
remember the reports in question still more, 
by your exposition of any cousciousness of 
their ever having existed. Receive, with 
dignified equanimity, the respect and at- 
tention due to your station, and which you 
feel you have not really forfeited, however 
appearances may have been against you. 
Bat beware of showing either timidity or 
gratitude, or you will be oftener compelled 
to suffer (from the first, than to have daase 
for the second.'* 

£ach week brought an increase of visi- 
tors to Oriel Park, and its susceptible mas- 
ter no longer had cause to be nervous about 
the reception of his wife, in his own county 
at least. Lady Oiiel rejoiced, for his sake 
inach more than for her own, in having re- 
covered her place in society; for the great 
world, or rather the circles of fashion that 
compose it,, had lost all charms for her, 
from the moment she had experienced its 
frowns, and she only wished ner husband 
could be as independent of it as she was. 
She felt that a happy home, with a few 
chosen friends, like those at present around 
her, was preferable to all the gaiety and 
splendor of a London life; and she ceased 
to value the admiration she had hitherto so 
macfa desired to excite. 



Every trial with which we are visited 
in life, however severely it may be felt at 
the time, brings with it a corrective for 
some error— correctives, that, alas ! all of 
us but too much require. Lady Oriel 
had suffered severely, and was chastened, 
but not soiired, by the lesson she had re- 
ceived. In ceasing to seek admiration, 
she had learned to merit esteem; and if she 
became a less fascinating, she became a 
more estimable woman. 

If, a few days before the arrival of her 
brother and his party, any one had told 
Ladv Oriel how advantageous its results 
would be in assisting her to regain her 
place in society, she would have doubted^ 
or at least have not believed, the extent 
and the rapidity with which this object 
would be accomplished; the anticipation 
would have appeared too flattering to her 
hopes. 

But now that it was achieved, was she 
as happy as might be expected ? Alas ! 
no; experience nad taught her the little 
value to be attached to the occupations and 
amusements that had hitherto filled up her 
time, and had also laid open to her the un- 
due importance her husband placed on that 
fickle and hollow circle, denominated, /^or 
exeellenesj the fashionable world. She saw 
that on this foundation of sand. Lord Oriel 
was still disposed to build his and her hap- 
piness; and she felt grieved that he could 
not, like her, choose a more solid founda- 
tion. Loving her husband as she now did« 
even with more tenderness that ever, this 
want of sympathy was mortifying to her; 
and she trembled as she reflected, that not 
on her future conduct, but on her recep- 
tion by the fashionable world in London^ 
would the tranquillity of her husband solely 
depend. 

'* Could we change sitaations," said 
Lady Oriel to herself, '* and that Ae, with- 
out a crime, had been censured and con- 
demned by the world, should I refer to 
that world for peace of mind 1 No, once 
assured of his honor, and possessing his 
undivided affection, I would abandon the 
circle which had doubted him, and proudly 
confine myself to the narrow one of cho- 
sen friends, who knew how to estimate 
him." 

The quickness of perception of Lady 
Oriel had led her to detect every symptom 
of the thoughts and feelings of her husband; 
and her heart sickened when she observed 
his nervous anxiety to ascertain the effect 
her presence produced in the society aroand 
them. To a woman of a proud and deli- 
cate mind, ootluDg is more humiliatiDg thaa 
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to obserre in a husband the semblance of 
an appeal to the opinions of others in the 
estimation he forms of his happiness, or of 
the sources of it. She wished Lord Oriel 
to be happy, without any reference to the 
uncertain criterion of fashionable award; 
and she was jealously alive to the convic- 
tion, now forced on her mind, thvit never 
would he be happy unless he saw her rein- 
•tnted in the same brilliant position she 
had formerly held, and which her pride 
shrank from ever a^ain stooping to seek, 
while her feelines yet rankled under the 
indijrnity she had experienced. 

The avreeable manners and excellent 
qnalities of the Desmonds and Forresters 
rendered them universally beloved and 
resperted by all the visitinj; circle in the 
▼icinity of Oriel Park. They were so 
cordially pressed tu prolong their visit, 
that they consented to remain until March, 
when Lord and Lady Oriel intended to go 
to London for the season, and Mr. and 
Mrs. Desmond decided on opening their 
splendid mansion on an extensive scale of 
hospitality, for the alleged purpose of mak- 
ing their sun-in-law personally acquainted 
with the large circle of their arqunintance, 
but reallv much more with the intention 
of establishing Lady Oriel in that circle. 
The delicate tact of Mrs. Desmond had 

I »re vented her ever touching on the sul>- 
ect; but Colonel Forrester, who was in 
the s»*cret, observing the alarm and timid- 
ity with which his sifiter contemplated her 
return to London, acquainted her with the 
project of Mrs. Desmond, and assured her 
thai, from the influence and popularity of 
that lady, it was certain of being crowned 
with success. 

How grateful did Lady Oriel feel for 
snch true, suoh rare proofs of fiiendship; 
and how did she thank her brother, to 
whom she felt she owed it, while he di**- 
claimed all thanks by saying — *' I cannot 
allow you, my dearest Louisa, to think 
you owe the affectionate friendship of my 
wife and her mother to me; yon are only 
indebted to me for the acquaintance. 
Your own merits alone have secured you 
their love, and as they are as sincere as 
they are warm in their attachments, jfou 
may raUrulate on them for life. There is 
this difference between them and the per* 
tons who compose the fashionable world, 
that no evil rumor could be for a moment 
credited by the first, and there is no ex- 
tent of evil to whirh the credulity of the 
last will not lend a willing ear. >Such is 
the ditference between true friends and 
worldly oaeti between good people and 



people of fashion, and from the timpfe 
reason that each judges from self.** 

Lady Oriel conducted her amiable friends 
to the cottages that were scattered in the 
vicinity of Oriel Park, where her presence 
never failed to dispense gladness; and 
when Mrs. Desmond and her daughter 
saw the cleanliness and comfort that per- 
vaded the domestic economy of these hum* 
ble dwellings, where good order, and a 
scrupulous attention to neatness, marked 
the habits of their inhabitants, they sighed 
at the contrast offered to them in the cot- 
tages round Springmount, which, with 
the exception of that of Grace Cassidy 
and Mary Mahoney presented melancholy 
proofs of the often repealed fact, that Ire- 
land is a century behind England in civi- 
lisation. 

Encouragement had not been wanting 
on the parts of Mrs. Desmond and her 
daughter, to induce the lower orders in 
their neighborhood to adopt the improve- 
ments and comforts common to the Eog^ 
lish peasantry. At their own expense 
they had chimneys built, instead of the 
old mode of a hole, with a parapet of dried 
mud round it, to let out the smoke; and 
they had glazed windows made to opeii« 
to supply the place of the small square of 
bull's-eye glass, that admitted but little 
light, and no air. They had brick floors, 
instead of the unequal mud ones, half 
filled with lodgments of water, and the 
roots were ceiled to keep out the vermin, 
snd prevent their being, as heretofore, the 
receptacles of typhus, the vapors of which 
had lodged in the unceiled thatch. These 
improvements had been effected with con- 
siderable expense to the excellent owners 
of Springmount, but had failed, except in 
a few ini&iances, to answer the desired 
end — of giving the peasantry a taste for 
comfort and cleanliness. 

"Sure, the chimney carries off all the 
hate of the fire with the smoke,*' said old 
Madge Casey, " and the cabin isn't half 
so warm as it used to be; and them thin 
plaguy windows let's in so murh light, 
that if there is a speck of dirt, they shows 
it; besides, they're so aisily broken, and 
then the misthrt-ss and the young lady 
are vexed if we fill up the broken pane 
with a wisp of straw or onld rags, as we 
used to do with the ould windows. The 
floor, too, is so hard to the feet, and must 
he claned continually; and as lor the roof, 
sure, it's as could as ice, and as white and 
shinintr toe, and keeps none of the hate in^ 
as you n*ay see by its having none of the 
marks of the smoke on it. Och ! it's sol 
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to be compared to the elegant roofe we 
bad before, with the sticks across for the 
bens to roost in; and sure it was so com- 
fortable to have all the cocks and hens 
over our heads, crowing and fightin?, and 
the pigs rouJingon the floor, and muddling 
IQ the lochs of water running here and 
there between our legs, and putting their 
snoots into the iron-pots, jupt as if they 
were their own truuffs, and that they knew 
they had the best right to 'em, as sore 
they certainly had, for they were the rale 
lint payers. But now every thing is 
ehanged, and they want to make us Eng- 
lish, which they never can do, barrinc; 
we*re born over again; and sure it's a pity 
they won't let us be comfortable in our 
own way. Sure, them English must 
work like galley slaves, or niggers, mere- 
ly to keep the house clane; and what fools 
they roust be to be thinking of the comforts 
of the house, as if it was a Christian, in- 
stead of thinkinnr of their own. I dare 
say the ladies did it all for the best; hut 
we've never had a bit of pace or comfort 
since we took to their English ways; and 
as for the poor pigs, sure they're so lone- 
some and low-spirited since they're kept 
in their styes, instead of having the run of 
the house, that it's dismal to hear the 
moaning and grunting of *em. The pour 
eocks and hens, too, are quite on the 
shockarone; and the young ducks and gos- 
lings, that used to be so happy, swimminj^ 
in the littie ponds of muddy water in the 
floor, are now straying ahont as if they 
didn*t know what to do with themselves. 
Oeh ! it's a dismal thing to see a family 
scattered about in such a manner, that 
veed to be all happy and comfortable un- 
der the same root, fattening and thriving 
together on the same victunl, and, as a 
body might say, having hut the same bed 
and the bsme board. God forgive them 
that's the cause of all this changement, 
ioT i*ni sure they meant it for the best.*' 

Madge Casey spoke the sentiments of 
the greaiaf part, if not the whole, of the 
eld peasantry round 8pringmount. They 
eould not habituate themselves to the 
ehanges, which they were loth to consider 
improvements in their dwellings. 

** I don't like their newfangled altera- 
tions," said Molly Macguire; **sure, it 
isn't natural that we should be following 
feshions that those that were here before 
«8 never dre.imt of. 1 loved my poor 
father and mother that's gone to their long 
bome,and I like to remember them sitting 
ooe at each side of the chimney corner, 
their toes almost ia the ashes, their beads 



resting on their knees, and their short 
dudeens* in the corners of their mouths^ 
as comfortable as two poor creathures cool^ 
be; the house so gay with pigs, ducks, 
and geese, running about the floor, grunt- 
ing, quacking, and squalling; cocks and 
hens crowing over their heads so lively; 
and the gossoons so happy, tormenting 
the cat and dog, and baiting their little 
sisters; sore it was a pleasant sight, and 
the ould couple seemed to enjoy it ! I could 
sit down and remember this, till it seemed 
to be all before my eyes. But now every 
thing is sochanged, that 1 can't for the life oif 
myself bring 'em back to me, and this both- 
ers me,' and puts dismal thoughts into my 
head; for I seem *o be an unnatural child to 
my poor parents that's dead and gone, God 
rest their sou Is ! to turn their fine flouchool- 
aughf cabin topsy-turvy into an English 
cottage, as they call it; so that, if they 
were to come back some night (and sore 
there's nothing to hinder 'em, as mane's 
the spirits have done before), 'twould drive 
'em stark mad to see how every thing is 
changed, and that their unnatural children 
wouldn*t be contint with what was good 
enough for them. Och, agrah ! when one 
has lost those that were near and dear to 
one, it seems so natural to keep every 
thing the same as it was before they went; 
for then it seems as if they were not 
gone quite entirely, and one can bring 'em 
before one's eyes just as they used to 
be." 

Mrs. Desmond and her daughter saw 
with disappointment that the improve- 
ments they had made had not increased 
the comfort of the persons they were in- 
tended to benefit; and their efforts to ame- 
liorate the condition of a people whose 
prejudices and habits opposed a powerful 
obstacle to their benevolent endeavors, 
were, though not altogether abaodoDed, 
greatly discourrged. 

Grace Cassidy and Mary Mabony pro- 
fited by the countenance and support which 
they received. Their cottages were as 
clean and tidily kept as in England, their 
gardens as redolent of flowers, and there 
was even a spirit of coquetry in the care 
bestowed in the decorat.on, particularly 
by Grace, who, having no children to oc- 
cupy her time, had more leisure than Mary. 
The fresh nosegays ranged or^ the dresser 
as white as nnsunned snow, and on which 
a goodly show of pewter and delf was set 
out; the brick floor, cleanly swept, and as 
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red as a cherry; the windows rubbed bright; 
and all the rustic furniture shining from 
the efforts of Grace^s hands-^all showed 
the tasteful care, as well as cleanly habits 
of the tidy housewife; and her person was 
as well attended to as her house. 

The old neighbors found out that ** sure 
and troth Grace Cassidy was full of con- 
ceit, to have her kitchen as illigant as the 
J»arlor in genteel houses, and her garden 
iill of roses and other fine plants, just as 
if it was a gentleman's garden. Sure, 
poor people didn't want flowers; they 
were only fit to di?art the rich, who had 
nothing else to do with their money, or 
their time; but faith the pride of some peo- 
ple was mighty great, to be setting up for 
such grandeur!" 

Thus, what ought to have insured Grace 
the approval of her neighbors, excited 
only their enmity, as they considered her 
habits a reproach to their own. This 
feeling was increased by their jealousy at 
•eeing the plain, solid eight-day clock, 
brass warming-pan, gridiron, and frying- 
pan, that were presented to her by Mr. 
Forrester, in order that her Irish cottage 
•hould have all the appendages of an 
English one; and they were heard to say, 
that ^* sure there would be no living with 
Grace, now that she was setting herself 
up as a lady with her clock instead of an 
hour-glass. 



»> 



CHAPTER XXXVIII. 

** We may consider oarselvee fortunate when we 
can acquire wisdom by seeinf the consequence! 
of error illustrated in the persons of others, in- 
stead of in our own." 

EvBRT word which Patrick said, touch- 
ed a chord that vibrated in the heart of 
Jim, and all the reflections and advice of 
Grace failed to produce an equal effect on 
his mind. Example is always more con- 
vincing than precept, and this was never 
more exemplified than in the altered tone 
of feelings with which Jim Cassidy re- 
turned to his home. Both husband and 
wife deeply sympathised with the poor 
prisoner they had left, and the serene as- 
pect of nature and the pure freshness of the 
air seemed, from the contrast of the heavy 
atmosphere and gloomy cell in which they 
had spent the last two hours, to be still 
more delightful. 

*• When will poor Patrick be at liberty 
to enjoy all that is now refreshing us?*' 
said Jim. **Och! Grace ma-vourneen, 



when I think that I might have been there 
in his place, and have seen you shot out 
from me as we were from him^ sure it 
makes the heart sink within me." 

t*But you forget, Jim dear," replied 
Grice, 'Uhat I being your wife, should 
have a right to stay with you where ever 
you were, and therefore I'd be with you 
in that gloomy, narrow cell, for 1 have no 
child to keep me at home away from my 
husband. If poor Mary had no children she 
would be with Patrick; and then be would 
not be so miserable, nor she neither.** 

*' That's just like your own womanly 
heart, to think so," said Jim; '* but you 
don't know the heart of man, ma-colleen: 
we are proud and obstinate: we are like 
the oaks of the forest, that stand in pride to 
resist the storm, and refuse to bend to it, 
till it strikes us to the earth: but ye are 
like the delicate shrubs that yield lo every 
breeze, and bend with it, so that ye are 
not destroyed as we are. If Mary was in 
that wretched hole of a cell, she would be 
content because she was near Aim, and do- 
ing her duty; but he would always be no- 
ticing the want of comfort around her, 
and dwelling on the disgrace of having 
brought her there, with the bitter thought 
that it was by not discharging Am duty 
that they were both there: so unhappy at 
he is away from her, 1 think he would be 
more unhappy to have" her there. Then, 
Grace, every man has a pride for his wife 
and though he can bear up against the af- 
fronts he has brought on himself, he 
couldn't bear to see her with turnkeys and 
bad people about her. A woman that's 
what a woman should be, is as misplaced 
in a prison as a beautiful fresh nosegay, 
the sight of which only makes one low- 
spirited* by reminding one of where it came 
from, and where it ought to be. One 
would like to keep the wife and the flowers 
for our own home." 

** Yes, Jim dear, I can understand a 
man's thinking thus, but a woman never 
deems herself out of her place^wben she 
is comforting her husband. Sure, the 
very words, the holy words of marriage, 
says, they are never to forsake each other 
in sickness or in health, in riches or in 
poverty, and much more in sorrow ought 
they to be together; but men are too apt, 
Jim dear, to treat women as flowers, that 
are for sunshine and happiness, instead of 
being charms in gloom and trouble; where- 
as we are never so much at home as in com- 
forting the afflicted, and making those we 
love forget the cares and vexations thai 
fall on ail." 
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Aboat this period news arrived that 
Donnelly, who had fled for the murder of 
the policeman, had fallen a Tictim to a 
drunken quarrel with some of his reck- 
less pssociates, and his aged father and 
mother, whose sole support he was, were 
BOW plunged in grief, with no consolation 
left them, but that, had be been arrested 
bj the police, his life would have paid the 
penalty of his crime, with alt the irno- 
miny attached to such a death; and from 
this additional misery, his scarcely less 
disgraceful, though less publicly disgrace- 
ful, death had saved them. Their poor 
neighbors flocked round to comfort them; 
and the worthy rector, Mr. Disnay, af- 
forded them ample assistance. 

The unhappy parents, while receiving 
the generous stipend of Mr. Disnay, ad- 
ministered with no sparing hand, remem- 
bered with bitterness, that their unfortu- 
nate and guilty son had been one of the 
most active of the ringleaders in opposing 
the payment of tithen, and acknowledged 
how admirable was the creed of that re- 
ligion which repays injuries with bene- 
fits.— •» Och! Mich," said the poor old 
woman to her husband, '* isnH it a fine 
thing and a wonderful thing too, lo see 
Parson Disnay, and all his family, show- 
ing such favor to us after all the harm and 
mischief our poor boy that's dead and 
gone did to them and theirst Well, Go<l 
rest his soul and forgive him his sins! 
sure he'd be now alive if he hadn't fol- 
lowed bad advisers; and it's only the good 
pattern that Parson Disnay sets us, in for- 
giving all our poor boy did against him, 
that keeps me from going down on my 
knees to give my ten thousand curses to 
them Repalers that led our child astray." 

Forgiveness acts as a salve to the 
wounds inflicted by unkindness, while re- 
venge or rancor but serves to keep them 
unhealed. The Irish have not been taught 
to practise this virtue (for a virtue it posi- 
tively is, and for its perfection requiring 
many others;) but, unfortunately, their 
passions quick to be excited and as quick 
to be appeased, have ever been encouraged 
to keep alive the spirit of vengeance, as 
•omething praiseworthy; while forgive- 
ness they are taught to consider as a proof 
of a mean spirit and a dastardly nature. 
So little were the poor and ignorant pea- 
santry cap-able of appreciating the conduct 
of Mr. Disnay and his curate, that the in- 
stances of their forgiveness of injuries, and 
repayment of evil with good, were some- 
times reputed as indications of their cow- 
ardice, meannessi or cunning, or ali three 



onited; and this opinion was entertained 
by a people eminently calculated by nature 
not only to appreciate, but to practise the 
virtue they decried. It has been truly 
said, that '* happiness is but opinion;" 
but, alas! we see examples constantly 
brought before os that virtue is equally a 
matter of convention; and the sister-couu- 
try proves, that from ignorance and super- 
stition, two giant fiends, beneath whose 
shadow all goodness becomes blighted^ 
that which is most admirable in religion 
and morals may, even in the nineteenth 
century, be as undervalued as it is mis- 
understood. 

In holding op Mr. Disnay and his cu- 
rate as examples of the advantage to be 
derived to parishioners from seeing before 
them men whose lives accord with their 
professions, we would not have it ima* 
gined that good clergymen are wholly con* 
finee to the established church. We have 
known many excellent and worthy priests 
of the Roman Catholic religion; hut many 
of their tenets precluded the possibility of 
theirbeingequally serviceable to their flock; 
and above all, the Divine precept of »*Do 
unto others as you would they should do 
unto you," was never sufficiently inculca- 
ted or acted upon, to enable them to sub- 
due the angry feelings or violent actions 
of their inflammable flocks. 

It augurs ill for any religion, when the 
persons who profess it act in open viola- 
tion of its dictates. Murder, violence, and 
rapine, speak little in favor of the man- 
ner in which the powerful influence, sup- 
posed to be held by the Roman Catholic 
priests over their flocks, is wielded; and 
the constant repetition of soch atrocities 
must dispose all reasonable people to con- 
clude, either that the priests have no power 
— the most charitable conduction, or that 
the country where such outrages stain the 
national character, must have less religion 
than any other country on the face of the 
globe; or, lastly, that the religion professed 
by the majority in Ireland, is totally pow- 
erless in influencing their conduct or feel- 
ings — the chief and grand motive of all re- 
ligion. We are told, and the statement is 
borne out by the accounts which every 
week reach us, that the priests are but as 
the tools of him who rules Ireland; whose 
sceptre is a firebrand, never waved but for 
destruction, and the ignition of the pas- 
sions of his deluded followers. 

What can be thought of ministers of the 
Gospel, sent to preach peace and good will 
on earth, who lend themselves to tlie fur- 
therance of bloodshed, the violation of all 
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laws, and the plana of thoae who oppose 
IbemseWes to the legitimate rulera of the 
land, trackings the path of rebellion by the 
blood of their victims? Let us in charity 
hope that the priests are powerless, that 
they only yiela obedience to the reign of 
terror they cannot resist, and that when the 
strong and mighty arm of the law shall 
have qaelled the anarchy which has so 
long deluged Ireland in crime, they will 
show that what has appeared to be guilt, 
was only weakness, and lend their assist- 
ance to soothe angry feelings, and re-es- 
tablish peace and good order. Let th^tm, 
by their conduct, prove that the Roman 
Catholic religion never tolerates crime, 
whatever may be its object; and we will 
be one of the first to render them justice. 



CHAPTER XXXIX. 

** Are we not Join'd by Heav'nf 
Each interwoven with the other's fate? 
Are we notmiz'd like streamnof meetinf rivers 
Whose blended watera are no more distinguish'd, 
But roll into the sea one common flood?** 

** Domestic happiness, the only bliss 
or Paradise that has survived the (kll I** 

Each day since their union had served 
to render Colonel Forrester and his wife 
more tenderly attached to each other; a 
ffreat similarity of tastes joined to excel- 
lent tempers, kept them in perpetual har- 
mony, and the undeviating afiection with 
which Colonel Forrester attended to the 
comforts of Mr. and Mrs. Desmond, was a 
new bond of union between him and his 
excellent wife. She repaid it \fy the 
warmth with which she attached herself 
to his sister. Lady Oriel, and the sweet- 
ness with which she soothed the occasion- 
al moodiness of her Lord. No day 
passed in which the Desmonds did not 
congratulate themselves on the son-in-law 
whom Providence had given them; and as 
they marked the happiness of their daugh- 
ter, how did they rejoice in her choice, and 
in their ready arquiescence in it. 

Mrs. Forrester was now as ladies wish 
to be who love their lords; and this circum- 
stance seemed to complete the happiness 
of the whole family. ** How I hope it 
will be a son!*' said Mrs. Desmond, '*that 
it may be named after you," laying her 
hand on that of her husband; ** it would 
ffive me such happiness to see another 
Walter Desmond as the future master of 
Springmount.'* 

** But» my dear»^' replied Mr. Desmond, 



^* Forrester's is as ancient a name as onrs, 
and it would be ungracious to accept this 
compliment from him, of changing the 
name of his first-born." 

**We]l, well,'* said Mrs. Desmond* 
** the truth mast oat, for I cannot keep this, 
the first secret that was ever between us, 
any longer. Forrester has told me that 
his first son is to be Walter Desmond, and 
that if God grants him a second, he is to 
be Forrester, with his English estate set- 
tled on him. All this he told me very 
soon after his marriage, but I won't tell 
you what he said, when he prayed that his 
first-born might resemble you in every re- 
spect, for 1 should make you too proud." 

*' The man who was honored by your 
preference, and blessed by your afTection 
for twenty years, my dearest Louisa, must 
be already too proud to be spoilt by any 
other circumstance, however flattering; but 
I feel deeply sensible of the affectionate 
delicacy of Forrester, and think we may 
consider ourselves to have indeed drawn a 
prize in the lottery of life, in having se- 
cured such a protector for our child, and 
such a companion for ourselves." 

The period had now arrived for the de- 
parture of the Desmonds and Forresters 
from Oriel Park for London, and they set 
out with regret from a place where they 
had passed their time so happily, and 
formed friendships which they felt woald 
only terminate with their lives. The ([en- 
tleness, and various powers of pleasm^, 
which Lady Oriel so eminently possessed, 
had excited an affection in the minds of 
her guests, which every day^s knowledge 
of her served to increase, and she repaid it 
with warmth and sincerity. Mrs. Des- 
mond she loved and respected as a mother, 
and Mrs. Forrester she attached herself to 
as a sister; and as she had never known 
either of those precious ties, she yielded to 
the new feelings of affection which were 
developed in her sensitive heart, with all 
the tenderness that formed a part of her 
nature. In short, the united families pre- 
sented the rare example of parting with 
increased regard, after having passed the 
difficult ordeal of a aejour of three months 
in a country-house, and looked forward 
with impatience to their meeting in Lon- 
don in a few days. 

Had Lady Oriel not been supported by 
the protecting presence of Mrs. Desmond 
and Mrs. Forrester, she dared not have 
contemplated her return to London; and 
even with their support, she looked for^ 
ward to it with dread; her self-confidenc* 
was gone, and she felt that a look, a whis- 
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per, or a cold reception, had power to OTer- 
whelro her with confusion and dismay. 
The conduct of the unfeelinjf Lady Borro- 
daiie at Keswick, had sunk deep in her 
mind, was often reflected upon, and never 
urithout bitterness, not towards the o1)tus(e 
and ill-bred matron, but towards herself, 
for havingr so far forgotten her dignity as 
to have placed herself in a situation to be 
exposed to the rudeness of such a person. 
Had Lady Oriel known the motives of 
Lady Borrodaile^s conduct, she would 
have smiled in pity at what had pained 
her, for the impertinence of that lady had 
proceeded solely from jealousy and envy, 
at seeing her daughter overlooked when- 
ever she was in the same society with 
Lady Oriel; a circumstance that excited in 
the mind of the mother, a dislike to the 
fair and innocent cause, and which she 
seized the first opportunity that offered for 
displaying. 

Hacf Lady Oriel known that this female 
dragon of virtue, who pulled her daughter 
away from a contact with a suspected 
woman, was in the constant habit of 
bringing her in close intimacy with wo- 
men relative to whose reputations suspi- 
cion had long been exchanged for certain- 
ty, she would not have judged herself so 
seyerely as she had done. But, with the 
delicate susceptibility of a pure and proud 
mind, she was more disposed to think fo- 
Torabty of the motiyes of others, than to 
find excuses for herself. Lady Oriel had 
yet to learn, that severity towards the er- 
rors, real, or supposed, of others, rarely 
proceeds from a loye of virtue or detesta- 
tion of vice, but are the modes in which 
jealousy and envy delight to avenge them- 
selves for mortifications, of which, per- 
haps, she whose beauty or talents excite 
them, is the only person unconscious. An 
error in conduct may be overlooked, pro- 
Tided the sinner is neither young, beauti- 
ful, nor clever, the qualities which, alas! 
most frequently lead to error, by exciting 
the admiration that prompts women to lis- 
ten to the tempter; but if she be handsome, 
or cleyer, or worse — both, then must she 
expect no mercy from her own sex, and 
make up her mind to console herself with 
the occupation which talents never fail to 
give to those who cultivate them, and 
whicn always '* prove their own exceed- 
ing great reward." 

There are situations in life in which, 
because the evil qualities of our natures 
are not called into action, we believe we 
baye them not; and others, when, because 
the good qualities lie dormant, or are chil- 



led by unpropitious circumstances, we 
imagine they do not exist. Alas ! human 
nature is a web of mingled yarn, where 
good and eyil are so closely woven toge- 
ther that it is difficult to separate them; 
one is sometimes more yisible than the 
other, but both are to be found in all, the 
degrees differing only in proportion to the 
excitement they find. 

Without the unfortunate dilemma in 
which Lady Oriel's imprudence had placed 
her husband and herself, the defects of 
Lord Oriel had probably never been ob- 
served, for it was this circumstance that 
encouraged their growth. He had now 
become so dependent on worldly opinion 
for happiness, that he lost much of the 
native dignity of his character; and Lady 
Oriel saw this defect with sorrow and self- 
reproach, attributing it to her own fatal 
imprudence. They left Oriel Park a few 
days after the Desmonds and Forresters 
had proceeded to London, and both enter- 
ed town once more, with mutual fears for 
the future and painful retrospections of the 
past. 

The Morning Post announced the arri- 
val of the Earl and Countess of Oriel in 
Grosvenor Square; and the same paper, 
among the fashionable parties for the week, 
announced a grand dinner for Wednesday 
at the splendid mansion of Mr. and Mrs. 
Desmond, and a ball for Friday, to which 
all the elite of fashion in London were in- 
vited. Lady Oriel found invitations for 
both; and her brother, a few hours after 
her arrival, came to urge the necessity of 
her appearing at them. 

The dinner-party consisted of the Duke 
and Duchess of Heaviland, the Marouess 
and Marchioness of Bowood, the Earl and 
Countess of Grandison, and two or three 
distinguished members of the House of 
Commons. The party had been arranged 
with a yiew to introducing Lady Oriel into 
the circle to which Mrs. Desmond was 
most anxious she should belongs— a circle 
wherein the aristocracy of reputation was 
considered to be veratis that of fashionable 
exclusiveness— the one in which she had 
hitherto figured. 

Lady Oriel could not resist casting a 
glance at her husband, when Mrs. Des- 
mond presented her to the Duchess of 
Heaviland, the only lady there with whom 
she was not acquainted, though her ac- 
quaintance with the others were but slight; 
and she observed that he anxiously watch- 
ed her reception by a lady who was con- 
sidered so scrupulous as to female propri- 
ety as the Duchess. The aeeucil was pe- 
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coliarly lifracioufl, because Mrs. Desmond 
had spoken highly of Lady Oriel. The 
e^il reports in circulation she had never 
heard, or, if heard, had forgotten; and, 
even had they been remembered, her 
knowledge of Mrs. Desmond *8 character 
and principles would have led her to dis- 
believe them. The other ladies behaved 
Just as they would have done in former 
days; and after the first ten minutes of 
nervous embarrassment were over, the 
marked affection of Mrs. Desmond and 
Mrs. Forrester, with the manly and digni- 
fied bearing of her brother, who being de- 
puted by Mr. Desmond to do the honors 
ehez lui^ and as host, directed much of his 
attention to his timid sister, soon placed 
her at her ease. 

In the drawing-room, during the 8oiree, 
the Duchess expressed her desire to culti- 
vate the acquaintance of Lady Oriel; and 
a number oi other ladies, who came in the 
evening, renewed with apparent pleasure 
their former intercourse with her. Lord 
Oriel observed all this with gratified feel- 
ings, and in returning home, remarked 
what an agreeable day they had spent; a 
remark that elicited a smile from his wife, 
who, however satisfied she might feel at 
the flattering reception she had received 
on this her first etiire into fashionable life 
since she had retired from it, had more 
than once mentally confessed, that it was 
the only dull day she had passed in the 
society of the Desmonds and Forresters. 

She had been enjoying such rationally 
happy evenings during their stay at Oriel 
Park, that she found it difficult to reconcile 
herself to the vapid amusements of balls 
and routs; and she resolved that, if she 
was fortunate enough to recover her for- 
mer position in society, so as to satisfy her 
husband^s susceptibility, she would con- 
fine herself as much as possible to the 
domestic circlet where she felt that true 
happiness could alone be found. 

Cards of visits and invitation came pour- 
iog in every succeeding day, to all of 
which Lord Oriel gave an attention very 
unlike bis former indifference. He had 
become excessively scrupulous as to the 
reputatious of the ladies on his wife*s 
visiting list, and requested her to avoid 
two or three who were considered un peu 
ktUf but who were (zenerally received in 
society. Lady Oriel ventured to observe, 
that having suffered herself from the ma- 
lignity of scandal, she thought it wrong to 
show more prudery than other ladies to- 
wards the persons in question. But he 
with a sigh answered, that it was this very 



misfortune that rendered it so much the 
more necessary for her to be scrupulous; 
and though she felt the truth of the re- 
mark, it wounded her. 



CHAPTER XL. 

London, the mart of luxury and pride, 
Where wealth the Keptre hnjdti, and gold's tbeguifda 
That leads the crowd, while virtue, talent, senae 
Muet be their own exceeding recompenne ; 
Here fcandal finds an ever-willing.ear. 
And pity seldom stops to drop a tear : 
On paper wings the piquant slanders fly, 
And sabbath rooms see reputations die. 
False friends — true foes— alike prei^s on to read 
The tale that dooms some victim's heart to bleed. 
Here fashion, motley itoddess, changing still. 
Finds ready subjects to obey her will. 
Who laugh at nature and her simple rules. 
Because they are not form'd for knaves and fools. 

Lsad^, aSUire. 

An invitation to dinner soon followed 
the visit of the Dnchess of Heaviland to 
Lady Oriel, and this seemed to afford ex- 
treme satisfaction to her husband. Heavi- 
land house was considered one of the last 
strong-holds of aristocratic grandeur that 
London boasts; the style of the mansion, 
the extreme richness and solid beauty of 
the furniture, and the almost feudal splen- 
dor kept up in the establishment, might 
well entitle it to this distinction. It was 
not more unlike the town mansions of the 
generality of our nobility, than were its 
owners. 

The Duke of Heaviland was a nobleman 
of high character, reserved and dignified 
manners, amiable disposition, and domes- 
tic habits. With a true taste for magnifi- 
cence, he avoided all ostentation; aod 
though his immense fortune and high cha- 
racter gave him great weight, he took little 
part in public lite, and contented himself 
with discharging the duties of his elevated 
station with scrupulous exactitude. He 
had filled the situation of Viceroy, in Ire- 
land, with impartiality and credit; had 
visited the French court as ambassador 
extraordinary, and left behind him, in 
France, a deep impression of the splendor 
and hospitality ot the English nobility, 
which few were so well calculated to 
represent with dignity, as the Duke and 
his amiable Duchess. The Duke^s politics 
were high tory, and had always been so 
consistent, reasonable, and moderate, as 
to gain him the respect of all parties. 

The Duchess of Heaviland was exactly 
the wife suited to the Duke, and fitted lo 
fill the high station she held. Sensible* 
mild, dignified, and perfectly unaffected^ 
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she parsued the even tenor of her way, 
aToiding all cliques, and confiniiig her 
society to a select circle, as irreproachable 
in morals as elevated in rank. No petty 
competition, no political intrigues, no as- 
sumption of leading or driving the world 
of fashion, ever actuated the Duchess 
of Heaviland*s movements. She stood 
proudly aloof from the crowd, supporting 
with dignity *'her place of state," re- 
spected by all, and beloved by those who 
had opportunities of knowing her. 

It was during her Grace^s sejour in Ire- 
land, as the representative of female ma- 
jesty, that Mrs. Desmond's acquaintance 
with her ripened into a strong and cordial 
friendship, and had since been maintained 
by frequent iatercourse and correspondence. 
And it was at the desire of Mrs. Desmond 
that the Duchess cultivated the acquaint- 
ance of Lady Oriel, as hitherto, her Grace 
had rarely sought any intimacy with the 
members of the cliaue, to which Lady 
Oriel had formerly belonged, from their 
being, as she observed, too fashionable, 
and too gay for her sober habits. 

The gentleness and decorum of Lady 
OrieFs manners had strengthened the 
favorable impression given of her by Mrs. 
Desmond, and each interview increased 
the Duchesses admiration and good opin- 
ion of her. The Duke and Lord Oriel 
also had formed an intimacy which brought 
them often together; and the select and 
distinguishod guests whom the Oriels fre- 
quently met at Heaviland House, all 
sought the acquaintance of Lady Oriel, 
who, as the constant associate of the 
Duchess df Heaviland, soon became as 
recherehet in the best society, as even her 
fastidious* Lord could desire. Those who 
bad formerly dropped off from her, now as 
eagerly sought a renewal of her arquaint- 
ance, and she conducted herself so mildly 
and decorously towards them, that they 
accused themselves of injustice, in ever 
having doubted her purity. 

This was a triumph to Lord Oriel, and 
seemed all that was requisite to his hap- 

Siness; his pride in his wife no longer 
omiliated, he became cheerful and gay, 
and a succession of recherche dinners, and 
brilliant soirees^ once more enlivened his 
elegant residence in Grosvenor Square. 

The Desmonds and Forresters, to whom 
Lady Oriel owed her reinstatement in 
society, were delighted beyond measure at 
witnessing the happiness they caused; and 
all was sunshine and gaiety in the two 
fieimilies, who never passed a day without 
meeting, and felt that each interview only 
Vol. L— 32 



rendered them mutually dear^. Colonel 
Forrester and his Frances made the house 
of Mr. Desmond so agreeable, that it was 
quoted as offering, the pleasantest society 
in London; and the worthy pair seemed to 
grow younc^ in witnessing the happiness 
of their children. 

Lady Oriel and Mrs. Forrester were at 
the Opera, and Lord Albany entered their 
box. *«I hope, ladies," said he, **that 
you are delighted with the ballet of Faust. 
You must admit that the music is as pretty 
as it is original; and the March, infernal 
as it is meant to be, is very fine. I like 
the Opera better than any other theatrical 
amusement," continued Lord Albany; ''the 
hour is more suited to one's habits; for 
really it is bien genant to be obliged to 
swallow one's dinner, and drive off in a 
state of personal discomfort, to arrive when 
half the new comedy or tragedy is over, 
and be told that the most effective scenes 
have passed. Then the sort of dinners one 
gets preparatory to a play — I think of them 
with horror! To dine dans une bonne 
maison the day of a premeditated visit to 
the theatre, is out of the question; so one 
is forced to hurry over soup and cotelettes, 
a la minute, at Crockford's, at the risk of 
burning one's mouth; and drink wine half- 
iced, denying oneself the gentlemanly 
eomibrt of discussing a desert; and then 
' to be taken, (as the poetical apothecary's 
label directs) and well shaken over the 
pave in a cabriolet, one is out of humor 
before one arrives, digestion is deranged, 
comfort destroyed, patience put hors dt 
combat; and, consequently, one is little 
disposed to judge favorably of the enter- 
tainment, and one leaves the theatre* 
vowing that we have now neither dra- 
matic writers nor actors; and all this be- 
cause we have been derangi, and that if 
we will not change our hours, so they 
will not change theirs." 

'' Qut would it not be a good plan to go 
to the theatre without dining," asked 
Lady Oriel, '*and sup afterwards? by 
which means, all the disagreeable effects 
you have so pathetically deplored would 
be avoided." 

'' Ilelaa! mes dames" said Lord Albany, 
'*I have tried that plan; but it answers 
not. From going without dinner, one is 
apt to make a more substantial supper, and 
this banishes sleep. The ghosts of the 
murdered lamb, chicken, &c. sacrificed to 
our appetites, rise up in jud^ent aorainst 
one, presenting even more hideous visions 
than those which murdered the slumbers 
of Macbeth." 
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*' How macfa more yoa men think of 
dionere than we do!" said Mrs. Forrester. 

'* I own that in general we do/' replied 
Lord Albany; ** for la eourmandiae is not a 
female yice. Still, who can deRy that 
mach of our comfort depends on our din- 
iiersl and be is therefore wise, who, re- 
flecting that as we must dine three hundred 
and sixty-five days in the year, resolves to 
dine well, in order to spare the stomach 
and its poor dependant, the temper. 1 
never dine with Lord Refton without feel- 
ing a happier and, I do believe, a better 
man for the rest of the evening; * my 
bosom's lord sits lightly on its throne,' 
because the stomach is not weighed down 
with any ' perilous stuff.' His plats are 
80 delicious, so enure from all that is gross, 
that they can only send light and agreeable 
Tapors to the brain; and this accounts for 
his being always gay, apirituel^ and 
amiable." 

'* I know not if this be the cause," said 
Lady Oriel, *^ but I am ready to admit the 
effect; for Lord Refton is very agreeable 
and tpirituel.^* 

** Oh! I do assure your ladyship," re- 
plied Lord Albany, *' that my theory on 
this point is irrefutable. Good cooks make 
agreeable men. Only compare the most 
gifted conversationist, even Moore himself, 
after a dinner at Refion's, or in an ordinary 
house with the same guests, and he would 
be no longer equally brilliant. I have 
thought of searching into history, to dis- 
cover the materials of which were com- 
posed the particular repasts eaten by the 
Temarkable men of the last century the day 
of, or the day previous to, any remarkable 
action, as I am convinced it would eluci- 
date my system. Only fancy what a load 
of responsibility would he taken off from 
poor human nature, by discovering that all 
our crimes proceeded either from a bad 
dinner or the want of a dinner, and ascer- 
taining that 

* When poor fellows go astray, 

Tbeir dinners are tbe fault— not they.'" 

^ *' I must say, you talk eon amore about 
dinners," said Lady Oriel; " you would 
almost persuade one you thought of 
nothing else." 

** Jlpropoa to con amore, as beauty always 
is to hearts," replied Lord Albany, '^who 
is that very handsome woman opposite to 
nsl she miffht make one forget dinner and 
•upper too." 

•^ That lady," said Lady Oriel, looking 
at her through her glass, *^iB the wife of 



our most popular writer, and is remarkably 
beautiful; features, complexion, expres- 
sion, all are faultless. Mr. Desmond 
pointed her out to me the other evening as 
one of the very few perfect specimens now 
to be seen of a beauty peculiar to Ireland: 
hair like the wing of the raven seen with 
the sun*s rays full on it, and skin white as 
the driven snow, with eyes of Heaven's 
own blue. The lady comes of an ancient 
Irish race, and belies not her blood, which 
sends that mantling rose-tint to her cheeks, 
' as if she blushed because she is too fair.' " 

*' A mauvoMe honie^^* added Lord Albany, 
**that few ladies are guilty of for such a 
cause! Look into the parterre, and you will 
see talking together two of the men who 
have the most succeeded in fiction — Moore 
the poet and Lord Fableton. Both have made 
reputations from the exercise of the same 
power— imagination; but such is the pre- 
judice of society, that while one is admired 
and followed as a poet, the other is decried 

and shunned as a liar. Imagination, 

which is the Lldorado of the poet and of 
the novel-writer, often proves the most 
pernicious gift to the individuals who 
compose the talkers instead of the writers 
in society. How strange does it appear 
to casuists," continued Lord Albany, 
smiling, 'Uhat one man with his plume 
can soar into the regions of fiction, and 
fain immortality by a brilliant fable; while 
another, using his tongue instead of a pen, 
and adhering to prose instead of verse, 
becomes stamped with the degrading 
epithet of a liar, and all from a diflerent 
use of the same faculty! What a poet 
would my poor friend Lord Fableton have 
made, had he turned his inventive powers 
to good account, instead of being, as at 
present, considered an emulator of the 
Baron Munchausen!" 

'* I was present the other evening," con- 
tinued Lord Albany, *'at the reading of a 
poem from the pen of a celebrated author. 
'What a brilliant imagination! what inven- 
tion!' was repeated at every side; and 
albeit unused to the approving mood, I was 
forced to yield assent to their well merited 
commendations. 1 left Grosvenor Square 
duly impressed with the advantages of 
imagination, and wishing that I, too, could 
find a ladder to mouut into this palace of 
gold, and bear away even a little of its 
dust. With this feeling 1 entered White's 
and seated myself, inwardly invoking the 
aid of imagination, until my invocations 
were interrupted by the voice of my imagi- 
native friend, Lord Fableton, who related 
tales and anecdotes which Mtiafied many 
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of his hearers that he was in his anecdo- 
tal, and stated as facts the bright effu- 
sions of his brain. The past, present, 
and future, were equally and impartially 
misrepresented, and the poem 1 had read 
in the early part of the evening, contained 
much less invention than his conversation. 
No sooner had he withdrawn, than the 
circle he had left, commented most severe- 
ly on his want of veracity. * And thi^' 
thought 1, *• is the reward of genius, and such 
is the invidious distinction made between 
men of equal powers of imagination. 
One gains immortality by his pen, while 
the prejudices of society stamp my poor 
friend as a liar, only for having spoken his 
bright imaginings — he ought to have been 
a poet.' — The young lady next the Irish 
beauty is the authoress of ' Romance and 
Reality,' and of several exquisite poems, 
full of imagery, and of a fancy that would 
not have shamed Hafiz himself." 

** i have read her novel," said Lady 
Oriel, ** and think it exceedingly clever; 
the dialogue epigramattic and sparkling, 
displaying all the freshness and gaiety of 
youth, with the observation ^ maturity." 

"How very well Lady Eisimore is 
looking this evening!" said Mrs. Forrester. 

** She is very handsome certainly," re- 
plied Lady Oriel; " indeed, so are all the 
family; and I remember being particularly 
struck, when I saw her and her sister, the 
late Lady Usridge, for the first time, both 
fair and with an air so distingue and 
eomme ilfaut, each adding to the charm of 
the other; indeed, I never see the living 
sister without thinking of the lost one, the 
beautiful pendant that Nature gave her. 
Then in the box to the left, is the authoress 
of * The Buccaneers,' one of the best novels 
that has appeared for a long time, full of 
incident and interest, powerfully sustained 
and clearly developed." 

" When yon visit Ireland, dear sister," 
said Mrt*. Forrester, " you will be better 
able to appreciate the truth and beauty of 
this Iady*s Irish Sketches; they are por- 
traits from the life, and full of truth and 
beauty. The wife of one of my father^s 
tenants, Gfrace Cassidy, with whom I long 
to make you acquainted, is just the heroine 
for the graphic pen of Mrs. Hall, who 
alone could do her justice." 

" Mrs. Desmond has been telling me so 
much of this pretty peasant, this fourth 
Grace," said Lady Oriel, " that I already 
take an interest in her, perhaps not the less 
because I hear she is as pretty as good." 

" Who is that very pretty person oppo- 
site to usi" asked Lady Oriel. 



«• That," said Mrs. Forrester, " is Lady 
Ridney, who turned the heads of all onr 
Dublin beaux, without ever for a moment 
losing her own; I never saw a young per- 
son so little elated by universal admiration. 
The lady leaving the box next Lady Rid- 
ney's, is the authoress of, what shall I 
say, half the popular novels of the day, 
among which there is not a single failure; 
her books give you all the sparkle of fash- 
ionable life, without any of its inanity, and 
her fecundity of imagination is as extraordi- 
nary as her facility of language; she ap- 
pears never to tire herself, and certainly 
never tires her readers, for she is always 
brilliant and often profound. 



CHAPTER XLL 

'* The world's all title-page— there's no contents; 
The world's all face; the man who shows his heart. 
Is hooted for his nudities, and scorned. 

" Ce ne sont ni nes lettrcs ni les sciences qui uuiront 
Jamais k Tenerffie du caract6re. L'eloquence rend 
plus brarc, la brnvoure rend plus eloquent; tout 
ce qui fait battre le coDur pour une idee gen^r^use 
double la veritable force de rhomme, sa vulont^. 
Mais rdgoisme system a tique, dans lequel on com- 
prend quelquefois sa fiimille comme un appendioa 
de soi m^me; mais la philosophic, vulgaire au fond, 
quelque el^ante qu'elle soit dans les formes, 
qui porte k d^aigner tout ce qu'on appelle des iU 
lusiona, c*est-A-dire le devouement et r«nthousi< 
asine, voilJL le genre de lumi6re redoutable pour les 
vertus nationales.** 

'' And so you advise me," said the 
Duchess of Wellinboroogh /to her Duke, 
** to continue to visit Lady Oriel." 

«' Decidedly,*' said the Duke; "if, as 
you say, you believe her to be innocent 
with regard to the scandalous reports in 
circulation.'* 

'* But what will the world sayl And 
if, as 1 suspect, a party is made against 
her, my single countenance can do her 
little good, and may do me much harm.** 

** My dear Jane, I am shocked to hear 
sophisms from your lips. The same mode 
of reasoning has ruined many a woman; 
because, while each of her friends, if 
friends such calculators might be called, 
stood aloof for fear she shouTd be the only 
female ready to do a kind and charitable 
action, the poor woman has fallen to the 
deepest depth of the slough of despond, 
plante by those on whom she reckoned in her 
hours of need; whereas, if each individual 
had had moral courage, and gone to the 
rescue of her whom they believed guilts 
less, they would quickly have found others 
to follow their example. It is not the 
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crime, but its oonseqaences, that you all 
dread. Selfishness has taken the place of 
all natoral feeling; yon are willing to be 
on terms of intimacy in society with those 
of your own Sex, about whose conduct you 
cannot doubt, because they happen to be 
received, yet draw off in terror from some 
you loved, and do not suspect, because 
scandal has seared what vice could not 
sully. If you were all ignorant of the 
misconduct of those you continue to visit, 
1 should hold you blameless; and if you be- 
lieved the scandal propagated against those 
you discard, 1 should consider you consci- 
entious, but <iot cruel; while, as it is, I 
think you both, and so thinking, avow 
that selfishness and gross insensibility 
have demoralised you all." 

^* How very harsh you are against the 
women!" said the Duchess, ^^as if they 
only were insensible and selfish.'* 

•* Pardon me," said the Duke; " I am 
willing to admit that the disgusting de- 
fects I have named, are even more preva- 
lent among men than women. With us a 
man dare hardly perform a service, attend- 
ed even with the semblance of the slight- 
est personal sacrifice, without the risk of 
being held up to * the world's dread laugh,' 
and being pointed at as an enthusiast, un 
lete foible, a man who is the dupe of the 
designing. All this is very dreadful; for, 
be assured, when we arrived at the point 
of considering generosity, disinterested- 
ness and goodness, as proofs of weakness, 
we are not far from looking on their oppo- 
sites as praiseworthy. Misfortunes, how- 
ever unmerited, and error, that existed only 
in appearance, and never descended to 
reality, meet with few advocates at present 
while undoubted guilt, if upheld by cir- 
cumstances, passes current in society; and 
all this injustice proceeds alone from sel- 
fishness, as people are neither more severe 
nor malicious than formerly; thfy are only 
influenced by the fear of injuring self. 
This is felt in the senate, in the clubs, in 
fact, in all places. A charge likely to 
affect the reputation of any individual, 
however unfounded or improbable it may 
be, is sufiicient to annul friendships of 
long duration; and former friends are con- 
tent with hoping the charges may be untrue, 
instead of taking pains to prove them so. 
But en attendant, what could they do? 
They could not act in opposition to the 
opinion of the world, and, therefore the 
friend is sacrificed to the only friend of the 
egotists— self." 

'* But as we cannot change the world,'' 
said the Duchess, '* we must submit to it." 



** Yes," said the Duke, *< on the same 
principle that you ladies spoil your femme 
dt chambre, and having rendered them ty- 
rants, instead of useful servants, submit 
to the nuisances you have made. Each 
of you women of a certain rank forms a 
pillar that supports the artificial edifice* 
called the world of fashion. The pillars 
are of marble, substantial, and, alas! cold, 
as well as polished; but the edifice is but 
of gauze diaphani; all that passes within 
is detected, as the gauze is too clear to 
conceal defects, though it shades slight 
spots; and the pillars are considered, like 
those that supported the screen at Carlion 
House in former days, as good columns, 
but supporting nothing,*^ 

'' How very odd it is," said the Duchess, 
"that 1 should have fancied you would 
have rather approved than disapproved my 
leaving off Lady Oriel! 1 suppose then, 
you will no longer object to my receiving 
Lady Baskerton." 

" ^u eontraire,'^ said the Duke, " I will 
never consent to it. This is the first error 
of which Lady Oriel has even been nu* 
peeted, \oS disbelieve the charge, and 
so do I; but admitting, for sake of argu- 
ment, that she was not blameless, it is al- 
ways charitable to look mildly on a JirMt 
fault, because it prevents the recurreoca 
of many another: — besides, 

' To err is human, to forgive divine.' 

But when error is repeated, and that as in 
the case of Lady Baskerton — 

' The lait lover's welcome as the Arst,' 

there can be no excuse for clemency. She 
has been warned by the oft-reiterated tales 
of scandal propagated -at her expense, and 
should either have corrected the reality or 
the appearance that led to the rumors. 
You are unspotted in reputation, my dear 
Jane, and, therefore, can afford to be chari- 
table to the errinpr or the suspected. This 
is one of the happy privileges of undoubted 
virtue, and the worst that can he said or 
thought is, that the undoubted virtue was 
naturally undoubting, one of the highest 
compliments that can be paid to your sex. 
The defalcation of such women as you, 
must pass the sentence of ostracism oa 
Lady Oriel; and could you, believing her 
guiltless, be the means of injuring hert" 

'M shall certainly call on her to-mor- 
row," said the Duchess;, "for you will do 
me the justice of admitting, that 1 never 
oppose myself to your judgment." 

'^But to return," said tt^ Duke, ''to 
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the subject of the systematic selfishness 
that prevades society at present— I assure 
you, Jane, that it is distressing to witness 
It. In the senate, men are ashamed to 
give an elan to the noble and generous 
sentiments that animate them: at the bar, 
legal technicalities and satirical pleasant- 
ries supersede the hursts of eloquence 
and feeling that formerly resounded from 
the barristers, in defending virtue or ex- 
posing vioe; and in society, men encounter 
each other armed against any display of 
high feeling, lest they be laughed at as en- 
thusiastic or romantic, two terms now re- 
ceived as the acme of reproach and ridi- 
cule. 1 wish a few of us plain honest 
men would take courage, stand by each 
other, dare to avow our pretensions to 
generosity and manliness, and show that 
there is a still greater ridicule than that of 
being considered unselfish and unknowing 
—the ridicule of beingr ashamed of being 
neither. Madame de Stael profoundly ob- 
served, * that there are many men received 
in the best society, who, if accused of a 
dishonorable action, would reply. It Upoa^ 
tibU that the action was wrongs but, at least, 
no one dare tell me so to my face,* She 
adds, ' Nothing can convey a strouger idea 
of the utmost depravation; for where or 
how could society exist, if people were to 
kill each other; to have the right to do all 
the evil possible; to break one*s word, 
and to lie, as long as it is not permitted to 
tell the person he has lied — in fact, to 
separate honor from bravery, and to trans- 
form courage into a means of committing 
or defending bad actional' It is thus, 
mj dear Jane, that we lose the substance 
of'^all that is good and noble, and adhere 
only to the shadow; and this is the most 
hopeless of all states. Few pause to ask, 

is Lady C or Lady D really cul- 

pablet the only question is, are they re- 
ceivedl and if they are, they may continue 
to enjoy all the advantages of a good re- 
putation, while they are universally known 
to have a bad one. Can any state of so- 
ciety be worse than that of receiving wo- 
men, of whom nearly the whole of that 
society have the very worst opinion, and 
for receiving whom they can give no better 
excuse than that they are received else- 
where? The same facility exists with 
our sex. I meet men continually in the 
best society, whose reputations have long 
ceased to be doubtful, and have heard 
jokes passed on their alleged want of 
principle in the houses, and by the persons 
who invited them. One of the many bad 
efifects of scandal is that its general exten- 



sion accustoms people to hear the most 
dishonorable reports, without being either 
much shocked or surprised. They think 
on these subjects as the French wtiter did 
on another, when he said, * Ce n^esl rien 
s*il ne le sail pas, et peu de chose sUl le sait,^ 
The scandal, if true, is now of slight im- 
portance, and if untrue, of less, provided 
the person incurring it is sunported by her 
clique; and this, Jane, I call demoralisa- 
tion." 



CHAPTER XLH. 

"Society itself, which should create 
Kindnera, destroys what little we have got: 
To feel for none is the true social art 
Of the world's stoics— men without a heart.** 

** But this is worshipful society, 
And fits the mounting spirits like myself.'* 

The Duke of Lismore, long the patron 
of arts and fashion, himself the nucleus of 
a circle round which were continually re- 
volving all that was bright, fair, or gifted 
now opened Lismore House; and Lady 
Oriel, the Desmonds, and Forresters, were 
amongst the first invited to the concert and 
ball, with which his Grace commenced 
the festivities of the season. Mrs. Forres- 
ter had been requested to chaperon Lady 
Lucy Forbes, a young female friend, just 
making her debut in the fashionable world 
and as she joined Lady Oriel with her 
protegee, who was new to life, that is to 
say, *^ Life in London," the two ladies 
undertook to initiate her into a knowledge 
of the most distinguished members of fa- 
shionable society. 

** Who," exclaimed Lady Lucy Forbes, 
*' is that beautiful woman with the oriental 
facel How lovely she is, and what an in- 
tellectual countenance!** 

"That," replied Mrs. Forrester, "is 
the celebrated Mrs. Grantly, no less re- 
markable for her beauty, than for her ge- 
nius and talents. Does she not look the 
very personification of a muse? What a 
classical style of • beauty, and how much 
expression is joined to that oval face, and 
those exquisitely chiselled features ! how 
delightful to witness such a rare union of 
beauty and genius! Look at her deep 
lustrous eyes, bent in languor, as if she 
thought not how many were seeking to 
catch their recognition; and now look, she 
speaks, and raises those brilliant orbs as 
if to make us doubt which is most beauti- 
ful, their animation or their repose. Every 
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line of her poetry is to me fraught with a { 
recollection of her lovely face; it haants 
me, and is my very beau ideal of what a 
Corinne should be. For a long lime, I 
was afraid to read the productions of Mrs. 
Grantly, lest they shoald disappoint me. 
I thought it impossible that great talent 
could be joined to so much beauty ; but 1 
have learned to estimate them for their in- 
trinsic merit, without any reference to their 
beautiful author; and it is no faint praise 
to say, ^ the mind keeps the promise we 
had ttom the face.* That dark-haired lady 
with the fine expressive face, is the Coun- 
tess of Guernsey: is she not brilliant and 
sparkling 1 What eyes and teeth, and 
what a cream coloured skin and richly 
animated tint on her cheek ! It was to 
her, or her portrait, that Byron wrote those 
exquisite verses lately published; and it 
was of her that the Emperor Alexander of 
Russia observed, that she had too much 
beauty for a woman who wished to derive 
no advantage from it. Her reputation has, 
however, derived an advantage from it; 
for she has proved the possibility of great 
personal charms and high spirits being 
accompanied by a retenue of conduct that 
has defied even the suspicions of slander. 
Though an indefatigable leader of fashion, 
nay, by some considered an agitator, or 
dictator, she has escaped unharmed from 
the dangerous ordeal of female prudence, 
and ranks high in the list of unexception- 
able wives and mothers.** 

** Who is that tall, noble-looking man, 
with a forehead resembling the busts of 
Demosthenes, who is now talking to Lady 
GuernseyV 

"That,** said Lady Oriel, "is Lord 
'-; Rey, the premier; does he not look formed 
to fill a high and important posti What 
a dignified air and distinguished bearing 
. he has ! He seems the very personifica- 
tion of aristocracy, from his intellectual 
looking head to his finely formed legs and 
feet, tie is accused by many of beiiig 
Jier, but the charge only arises in the accu- 
ser*s ignorance of his character. If he 
has Jierie, it is only that of a proud con- 
sciousness of his own high reputation; 
and who would not be proud of iti See 
him with his family and friends, and it is 
impossible to meet a person more natural, 
kind, and unpretending. 

" That fair, languid, handsome lady co- 
vered with the jewels, is the Marchioness 
of Stuartville. ^>he was an heiress, which, 
in general, might serve for a synonyme 
for * spoiled child;* but of how few spoilt 
children could it be anlt/ said, that her 



sole besettins sin is a passion for diamonds^ 
if it be a sin? and she excuses this by say* 
ing, that they are the only bright things 
that do not fade.** 

" Oh ! pray tell me who that dull-look- 
ing man is, that has fixed himself on Mr. 
Luttrell, who appears to wince under the 
infliction V* 

"That," said Mrs. Forrester, "is a 
man, who, without any one qualification 
for shining in society, believes himself to 
have as many as Athencens thought neces- 
sary for the mrmation of a cook, when he 
states that a chef de cuisine ought to be a 
mathematician, a theoretical musician, a 
natural philosopher, and a natural histo- 
rian. Mr. is only a natural fool; but, 

unfortunately, he is filled with pretensions, 
and consequently is a most tiresome per- 
sonage. You observe that short gentle- 
man near the Duke of Lenox ? JHe is the 
person of whom George the Fourth ob- 
served, on seeing him in uniform, that he 
must be a megalosaure, an antediluvian 
reptile, with paddles instead of legs, and 
clothed in mail.** 

" Our host does the honors extremely 
well," observed Mrs. Forrester; " how 

Freneral his civilities are! AAer all, po- 
iteness ought to be added to the list of 
the cardinal virtues, for how many of 
them depend on it ! At all events, polite- 
ness makes us forget the absence of vir- 
tue, and the want of politeness its pre- 
sence.** 

" What !** interrupted Lord Albany, 
who overheard the last sentence, " moral- 
ising in a ball-room? and eulogising vir- 
tue and politeness in a scene where only 
the semblance of both are tolerated ? Vir- 
tue, like a portionless beauty, has mora 
admirers than followers: and politeness, 
like love, is only approved when oneself is 
the object. I dare not remain to hear my 
aphorism refuted,** continued Lord Albany, 
gliding away. 

'» No, stay until I have replied to yoor 
aphorism by another,** said Lord Mon* 
tagu, who joined them in time lo hear the 
retreating peer*s observation; " and do not 
fly like a Parthian, Uirowmg a dart as yon 
retire.'* 

*^I fled, not from a dread of being re- 
futed by you, Montagu, said Lord Albany 
returning; *Mt was the ladies,** (bowing,^ 
** that i (eared; so now for your aphorism.** 

^'Kenieinber,** said Lord Montagu, "you 
depreciated politeness and virtue, and 1 
say, ^ Les esprita legers font beaucoup de 
rnal, quand its ee meient de juger Us senti* 
mens^ quHk ne saurieni eomprendreJ* " 
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<* And I mast reply,'* said Lord Albaoy, 
laaghiog ** that 1 am williag to. be ranked 
in the list des ttpriis leger9% if you are in 
that (Us eaprits forts /** and the laughing 
Albany retired, leaving Lord Montagu to 
continue hi8 persiflage, 

** I have been pointing out the various 
persons who have passed before us to 
Lady Lucy," said Lady Oriel, ** and fear 
I have but ill-performed my task. I should 
have had your lordship, or Lord Albany, 
to act as showman, and then 1 am sure 
Lady Lucy would have had a piquant 
epitome of the character of each person." 

^' That depends," replied Montagu, '' on 
how the persons to be described stand 
with the world, for I confess that, from a 
natural indolence of disposition, 1 am ra- 
ther disposed to think well of those who 
are well with the world, and vice versa, 
which verifies the proverb that ' Le monde 
est un joueur, qu'on a ioujours de son parti 
quand on gagne.^^ 

'^ And 1," said Mrs. Forrester, '* am al- 
ways disposed to doubt the justice of the 
sentences that the world passes on hear- 
say evidence, as I think the world a good 
witness on a trial, but a bad judge." 

** One thing you must admit," said 
Lord Montagu, '* which is, ' Si mSehant 
que soit le monde, il ne nous ferait pas 
grand mal si nous n^etions pas si souvent 
son complice.'* " And so saying, the peer 
passed on, leaving Lady Oriel to reflect on 
the truth of the axiom, and to apply it to 
her own peculiar case. 

^^ On ne connait bien tont Vetendue d'un 
malheur que lorsqu^on s^en accuse,^* thought 
Lady Oriel to herself, as she recurred to 
the past; ^* 1 cannot blame the world for 
wounding me with the arms which I 
presented to it. The fault was all my 
own." 



CHAPTER XLHL 

Les genA vertucuz sont rares, roais ceuz qui etli- 
ment la vertu ne lo »unt paa ; d'autaiit moinaqu'il 
y a unite occa^ioQn dans la vie, oil Ton a alMolu- 
meiii besom des persoonea qui eu ont. 

Makivauz. 

Ladt Oriel observed, and the reflec- 
tion ddiik deep in her mind, that ail the 
charity shown in drawing favorable con- 
elusioiLs on her recent esclandre, emanated 
from those who were pure and unsuspect- 
ed themselves, and who judged her by the 
criterion of their own hearts, in no in- 
stance had she met with slights from a 



woman of aadtubted virtue; while, on the 
contrary, she had experienced various in- 
dications of rudeness from ladies who had 
been compelled to profit largely by the 
charitable interpretations put on their con- 
duct, and who, feeling how little they 
merited the forbearance shown them, were 
disposed to believe that she too stood in a 
similar position. 

It is fortunate for the sinning, that there 
are many good and virtuous people in the 
world, otherwise how could one half of 
society meet the other? The vulgar 
phrase of set a thief to catch a thief, would 
be more than verified by the instinctive 
tact with which certain errors would be 
detected and exposed by those who had 
known them by personal experience; con- 
fidence would be destroyed, because one 
of its best guards, a belief in virtue, would 
no longer exist; and m^isance, which aU 
ways prevails in proportion to the degree 
of corruption in society, would become 
general. 

The trial Lady Oriel had passed through, 
determined her on never again living in 
habits of intimacy with ladies whose repu- 
tations were too apocryphal to admit of 
their judging with charity, or supporting 
a tottering uiend. 

Among the acquaintances she now 
sought to cultivate, the wife of the Premi- 
er, and the Marchioness of Bowood, were 
distinguished. The first lady, from the 
high official station of her husband, was 
called to take a lead in society which her 
domestic habiu had hitherto led her to de- 
cline, though her various accomplishments 
and dignified manners peculiarly fitted her 
for the post of honor. Lady Rey was al- 
ways cited as an example for mothers and 
wives; and her daughters emulated her 
virtues. Married in early youth to a no- 
bleman no less distinguished tor his high 
character than for his brilliant and solid 
talents as a statesman, and who sought 
for happiness and repose from his political 
duties, where only it can be truly found, 
in the bosom of his family — the domestic 
circle of Lord Rey had become proverbial 
for the exhilarating example it furnished 
of h.<rmoiiy and ratiuiial enjuyment. 
£ven he, the supposed minanthropic poet, 
whose sarcasms have touched all circles, 
and spared none, never recurred to the fa- 
mily o( the Premier without comnienda- 
tious whose warmth proved their sinceri- 
ty; and he has been often heard to say 
that one such family mi;^ht reconcile evtm 
a sceptic to the belief in virtue and good- 
I ness. 
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No wonder, then, that Lady Oriel was 
anxious to become something more than a 
guest at the grand receptions of Lady 
Key, and that she desired to be admitted 
to the more select reunions — a distinction 
that was soon accorded her. • 

The Marchioness of Bowood had long 
been on visiting terms with Lady Oriel, 
who rarely missed any of the wiries at Uo- 
wood House; and the amiability and kind- 
ness of its owners, so generally felt and 
acknowledged, had given a peculiar charm 
to its society. In the splendid gallery at 
Bowood House, filled with the finest pro- 
ductions of art, might, during the season, 
be seen all that London could boast of 
rank, genius, and talent. Statesmen, 
poets, wits, authors, and artists, were here 
to be met, enlivened by a galaxy of female 
beauty, furnishing subjects of inspiration 
for the chisel or the pencil, or realising the 
dreams of the poet. Nothing could be 
more judicious than this blending of soci- 
ety: and the soirees at the Marchioness of 
Bowood^s were considered tb offer more 
Tarious attractions than those of any other 
house in London; the very locale of the 
splendid suite of rooms assisting to give 
a charm to them. 

" Pray look. Lady Lucy," said Lady 
Oriel, *' and tell me if England has not 
reason to be proud when she can show 
such specimens of beauty as those in that 
circle; no other capital in Europe could, I 
am sure, produce them." 

'' Who is that handsome woman,'* 
asked Lady Lucy, ** whose eyes outshine 
the diamonds on her brow? How very 
lovely she is! and how completely aristo- 
cratic is the character of her beauty— deli- 
cacy supported by cons'-ious dignity, and 
fierte softened by feminine mildness!" 

»* That," replied Lady Oriel, " is the 
young Duchess of Lenox; and that distin- 
guished-looking woman on whom she 
leans, and who displays pearls, when she 
smiles, that rival the oriental ones on her 
neck, is her sister, the Marchioness of 
Burton. What a fine animated expres- 
sion of countenance, fierce, and almost 
stern in its expression when grave, but 
beautiful when she smiles. They are the 
daughters of the Marquess of AJiuiss and 
are justly considered one of the handsom- 
est families in England. Of them indeed 
it may be said, ' all the daughters are vir- 
tuous, and the sons brave.' That lovely 
blonde, who is speaking to the Marchio- 
ness of Burton, is the Lady Augusta Car- 
ing. Is she not the personificatioh of a 
poet's bright imagining, blooming as 



Hebe, and almost as celestial? Purity and 
innocence are enshrined on that fair brow, 
and the fairy foot that peeps forth from 
her robe, might serve as a model to the 
sculptor." 

'* She is indeed most lovely," replied 
Lady Lucy; ^' and so is that lady now en- 
tering." 

'*That is the Marchioness of Glaosi- 
carde," said Lady Oriel. ** Is not taleot 
marked in every lineament of her beautiful 
face? But how could it be otherwise with 
the daughter of such a father! at least, ac- 
cording to my belief, that talent is heredi- 
tary. The two ladies at the door are 
Lady Yester^eld, and her sister, Mrs. 
Branson. They might serve to personify 
the morning and evening stars; both 
charming, and yet unlike each other. 
Their family are remarkable for beanty, 
and I understand equally so for goodness. 
That handsome woman is Lady Emeline 
Hart Burtley, a young poetess of much 
brilliancy and imagination. Her poetry 
resembles the exotic production of warmer 
climes; bright, luxuriant, and fanciful. 
The lady next her is a bat-bleuy in the best 
acceptation of the phrase, being not only 
highly learned, but full of talent. Mat- 
thias, than whom ro better judge can be 
found, pronounces her the best Italian 
scholar of our day, and her translations of 
Petrarca are the best I know. Ladj 
Norely, who is now speaking to Lady 
Lacre, is another of our literary ladies, 
and is remarkable for the sprightliness of 
her wit and the soundness of her under- 
standing." 

" You are very kind, dear Lady Oriel," 
said Lady Lucy, *'to have told me the 
names of all these beauties and bcu-bUtu^ 
therefore 1 won't be so exigeant as to ask 
you to name the other lovely faces I see 
around. They look like ?i parterre of the 
richest and rarest flowers, each rendering 
the other more beautiful by its vicinity." 

*' How pleasant it is," said Mrs. For- 
rester, *' to rest the eyes on such an as- 
semblage of beauty! and yet there is some- 
thing melancholy too in the pleasure; and 
1 could almost weep, as did Xerxes when 
he contemplated his soldiers, as I reflect 
how fleeting are the charms which now 
dazzle our eyes, and that a few years will 
have faded their lustre. There is some- 
thing very touching in the wreck of beau- 
ty; it is difficult to believe that the silken 
tresses, starry eyes, cheeks of rose, lips 
of coral, and teeth of pearl, now before us, 
may be sought for in vain, some years 
hence." 
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*'We mast only console ouraelvea,'* 
replied Lady Oriel, ** with hoping to find 
a successional crop of beauties, the daugh- 
ters of those now before us, springing up 
to take their places. Are not the roses of 
this summer as fresh and blooming ss 
those of the lastl and do we not look for- 
ward to seeing the next vernal season 
bring forth as bright onesi So it is with 
beauty — as fast as one race fades, another 
•ncceeds; and it is only eyes dimmed by 
a^, which discover that the last are infe- 
nor to the first, for contemporaries deny 
this decline." 

** There are many specimens of the flo- 
rid gothic here,** said Lord Dorville, join- 
ing in the converss^tion, '* that would con- 
firm your last remark. Lady Oriel, which 
I inadvertently overheard, and which 
proves the truth of the old proverb, * that 
listeners never heafd good of themselves,' 
for I am old enough to have lost every 
trace of humanity, as far as externals go, 
and yet 1 passed in my day for what the 
ladies call a very pretty fellow. You 
look very incredulous, fair ladies,** said 
the fine old pee^; *^ but I refer you to your 

grandmothers, and to a certain portrait, 
y Sir Joshua Reynolds. I come to as- 
semblies like this once or twice a-year, 
and go home comparing note» between 
the beauties of the night and the beauties 
of forty years ago. On dit que Its abaenta 
cni toujoura tort, and I believe it is so, for 
I find myself quite as well satisfied with 
the faces before me,** (bowing to them,) 
**as 1 ever was with the beauties that 
charmed me in my youth, though the tur- 
baned dames newly restored and var- 
nished, whom I meet in the salons, ob- 
serve to me how the present race have de- 
generated, and call on me to furnish 
evidence of the superiority of the first, to 
the present, every look of theirs rendering 
the comparison almost ludicrous.*' 



CHAPTER XLIV. 

** Would you fashion's temple leef 
Ijovely ladic:!, come with me. 
There you'll find what's rich and rare, 
All that can adorn the fair; 
Drnionds from Golcoiida's mine. 
Emeralds, rubies, siapphires shine, 
Acnding forth a th >ufland rays, 
Or concentered in a blaze; 
Laces, satins, velvttts sheen. 
That might deck the proudest queen; 
All for lovely woman sought. 
F^om remotest regions brought.** 

Lady Oriel and Mrs. Forrester having 
promised to take Lady Lucy Forbes shop- 



ping, conducted her to Howell and James's, 
in Kegent-street, an establishment that as- 
tonishes a novice in London more than any 
other, and which quite bewildered the 
youthful Lady Lucy. 

'^ What a delightful place!" said she; 
'* what exquisite things! Do you not come 
here very often, dear Lady Oriel? Oh! I 
must buy that wreath; it looks as if the 
morning dew still trembled on its leaves, 
it is so fresh and blooming." 

Lady Oriel, amused with the unsophis- 
ticated raptures of Lady Lucy, told her 
that she dared not come very often to How- 
ell*s, for fear of making her too proud of 
belonging to a sex, in whose honor was 
raised such a temple. Behold," added 
Lady Oriel, '* the zephyry laces, more de- 
licate than the finest web that the hapless 
Arachne ever spun, and diaphane trauzes 
from France, ethereal as the drapery of the 
cloud that deceived Ixion. See the rain- 
bow-tinted chintzes and muslins, with the 
soft-textured silks and satins of England. 
The velvets of * Genoa the superb,' the de- 
licate poplins of Ireland, the cambrics of 
Scotland, the treasures of the Indian loom; 
the brilliant gems of Orient dazzling the 
sight, and the perfumes that * breathe of 
Araby the blest* stealing on the senses 
from their crystal prisons; the most remote 
regions ransacked to bedeck us, and the 
productions of all climes brought to adora 
us. All this,** continued Lady Oriel, laugh- 
ing at her own description, and the gravity 
with which Lady Lucy listened to it, *' is 
calculated to impress a woman with too 

?rreat an idea of the importance of her sex, 
or whom alone this splendid pile is reared, 
and therefore I do notindulge myself oftea 
by coming here.** 

**And I,*' said the artless Lady Lucy, 
^^ should like to come every day, even if I 
had not the power of buying, merely to 
look at such beautiful things as I see around 
me.*' 

"Yon remind me,**^ replied Lady Oriel, 
" of the naive question of a clever English 
child to her mother in Venice, on seeing the 
Place St. Mark for the first time. *Pray, 
mamma, are people allowed to see this 
every day, or only on holidays?' *' 

The rooms at Howell's were filled with 
handsome and well-dressed women, all 
admirinur and admired; and the suite where 
the jewellery is displayed, exhibited a 
** chosen race of fashion's favorite sons,'* 
examining the bijouterie, and deciding on 
the relative merit of turquoises or sapphires 
for buttons; or whether a Trichinopoly or 
Maltese rose-chain was the most cUatingui 
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for the evening. At one coauter was a 
yonn^ lady with her mamma, choosing her 
first ball-dress, and in deep consultation 
whether it should be virgin white or eouUur 
de rose; and at the next were two pale and 
melancholy-looking women, selecting gray 
and black for their second mourning for a 
mother. 

Lady Oriel and Mrs. Forrester both 
mused on the reflections the scene around 
them gave birth to, but Lady Lucy could 
do noihifig but wonder and admire; and 
when music stole on her ear, and advancing 
to the place whence it proceeded she saw 
an exquisite clockwork group of Chinese 
musicians, and a rope-dancer performing 
evolutions, and pointing the light fantastic 
toe with a precision worthy of Monsieur 
Paul himself, there were no bounds to her 
childish delight, and she stood quite as 
amused as the beautiful children who were 
near her, applauding the graceful dancing 
and perfect time of the Chinese. *^ Happy 
age, when every thing can please!'* thought 
Lady Oriel. *' How long will it be ere 
this fair creature has learned to look on all 
that now enchants her as coolly as I do? 
May she at least be spared the lesson that 
has for ever removed the veil of enchant- 
ment from my eyes, and never have to ac- 
cuse herself of the folly which has pur- 
chased my worldly wisdom!'* 

" 1 thought," said Mrs. Forrester, "that 
this establishment had been peculiarly de- 
dicated to ladies; but I see here all the 
young men of fashion about town! Do 
they come to admire the ladies, or the 
scarcely less beautiful objects of taste 
around?" 

" Both, I would charitably soppose," 
replied Lady Oriel. " How busy they all 
seem! That group of young men are se- 
lecting waistcoats of tints as various as the 
minds of the buyers, and which, ere a week 
has passed, will be adopted by all their set. 
Another are choosing brocaded satins for 
their robes de chamhret and the sentimental 
are debating whether a bracelet or a ring 
would be the most appropriate eadeau to 
the * Cynthia of the minute' of their fancy. 
Husbands come here to select peace-offer- 
ings for petulant wives, or souvenirs for 
tender ones; lovers to bear away some 

fage d* amour to les dames de leurs pensees; 
rothers to buy gifts for sisters, and sons 
for fond mothers; and many a young man 
to purchase milks jolies ckoses for the per- 
son dearest to him on earth, whose image, 
reflected in the glasses around, shares his 
admiration with the pretty things he is se- 
lecting; need 1 add, that persoa is — him- 



self! Foreigners are more surprised at the 
magnificence of this establishment than at 
any oiher in London," continued Lady 
Oriel. "I once accompanied some French 
ladies here; and they were so astonished 
at the display of riches at every side, that 
they could not for an hour pause to select 
the articles they came in search of. I re- 
member one of them observed to me, that 
if Paris had such a house, half the hus- 
bands would be ruined, as French ladies 
cannot resist temptation as the prudent 
English do." 

It was not without repeated hints that 
Lady Oriel and Mrs. Forrester could get 
Lady Lucy away; and she left Howell*8 
declaring that, now she found it was not 
dearer than other houses, and had so much 
more beautiful things, she never would go 
into another; holding up her empty purse 
in triumph, the contents of which had fur- 
nished her with, as she said, fifty of the 
loveliest, most useful, and tempting things, 
when she thought that twice the sum could 
not have purchased half of them! 



CHAPTER XLV. 

" Te gods! ye rods! and must I bear all ttaia — 

And not e'en Joseph's arithmetic miss. 

Nor Cobbet's speech, to prove the rich and irreat 

The working-classes wrong, defame and hate— • 

And, for a few eood speakers, that are aeen, 

* Like angel visits, few and far Itetweeii/ 

To brtfak the dull monotony around. 

And give us sounding sense, not senseleM soaod— 

To hear, night after night, and curse my fate. 

The same weak arguments and loug del>ater* 

Lord Orikl, Mr. Desmond, and Colonel 
Forrester, agreed to go to the House of 
Commons, to hear the debate on the Irish 
Bill. On their way. Colonel Forrester 
proposed a wager to Lord Oriel, as to bow 
many times within half an hour the two 
words *^ the people*^ would be used in the 
first speech of a repealing member. 

This led to Mr. Desmond's observing, 
that these two words, though so continuallv 
used, never failed <o produce a certain ef- 
fect. "Joined together," said he, *♦ they 
have a magical influence that rarely fails 
to draw attention, and acts as a claptrap to 
the lower classes of the community, as 
does some liberal sentiment introduced into 
a dramatic performance and addressed to 
the gallery; both are in genera] used for 
the worst purposes, and how seldom for 
any good! Does a democrat wish to ex- 
cite a tumult and draw attention, as i 
means of attaining some object of egotisti* 
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cal ambition, to gratify which the peace of 
his country would be readily sacridced by 
him? *the people* ie the watch-word for 
revolt; and repeated with due emphasis, 
gains him a crowd of idle followers, too 
Jazy to work, but not ashamed to steal; 
who throw up their hats, and give him 
their * sweet Voices!' — the why or where- 
fore, they can hardly tell. Does a drama- 
tic writer bestow his tediousness on a suf- 
fering audience, anticipating the fate of his 
maudlin production? he sprinkles it over 
with a few liberal sentiments, addressed 
to popular feeling, in order that the ap- 
plause of the gallery may drown the dis- 
approbation of the boxes and pit. Thus 
are the people and liberal sentiments made 
the tools of those who never use them ex- 
cept for their own private ends, and who 
deride the folly by which they profit. It 
was truly observed by a French writer, 
that the people are always the instruments, 
and always the pretext, but never the object 
in a revolution; and the termination of 
every revolution has proved the truth of 
this observation — the people, who are the 
many, being sacrificed for the benefit of 
their democratical leaders, who are the 
few." 

They arrived in time to hear Mr. Manly 
make his admirable speech — a speech that 
positively electrified the house; and to 
witness the discomfiture of him, whose 
equivocating defence filled with disgust a 
nation accustomed to reverence veracity 
too deeply ever to shrink from its laws, 
whatever may be the consequences. Mr. 
Desmond had not been at the House of 
Commons for many years, consequently 
many of the faces of the members were 
nnknown to him, but Lord Oriel under- 
took to point oat the most remarkable of 
them. 

**That tall, thin, distinguished man, 
with a forehead that would have enchanted 
Gall or Spurzheim, 1 need not name to you, 
as every one knows Sir Francis Rams- 
bary, and 1 may add, every one esteems 
and respects him; he is an admirable 
speaker, and, what is better, an admirable 
man. The person next him, you of coarse 
know; he is your Secretary, Mr. Manly, a 
man of great talent and power, and formed 
to take a leading part in political life. He 
has all the requisites for a public man : 
high personal and mental courage, strict 
principles, and eloquence that never de- 
generates into bombast or hyperbole ; he 
18 always listened to with attention in the 
House; and the man whom one of the 
Irish member* denounced as the most un- 



popular roan in Ireland, has the consola- 
tion of being one of the most respected in 
England. It appears that the ofilice of 
Irish Secretary, which certainly, however 
it may be a post of honor, is decidedly a 
post of danger, may now be considered as 
the trial for young men of high talent. 
We have had three examples of remarkable 
men who have filled it ; the Duke of Wel- 
lington, Sir Robert Neil, and the present 
occupant; and three such predecessors 
must always incite a successor to distin- 
guish himself. By the by, there is Sir 
Robert Neil ; I hope he may speak, as 
few know Ireland so well as he, and none 
can describe what has once come under 
his observation more forcibly, eloquently, 
or truly. He is an able man, and a perfect 
master of busint ss ; much too clever and 
useful, not to make me wish he was em- 
ployed. Such men as Sir Robert Neil, 
who have great stakes in the country, are 
the safest to,be employed in steering the 
bark of the state ; and we have too few, 
who to grant talents unite a large fortune, 
to spare the services of such a one, whose 
opinions carry so powerful an infinence 
with the sensible part of the community, 
and who, having much to lose, cannot be 
suspected of being disposed to risk it by 
hazardous measures. That tall, gentle- 
manly-looking person, who has just en- 
tered, is Mr. Hutler Lerguson, the warm 
and eloquent defender of the Poles. And 
there at his left you see the gifted author 
of a Eerie8 of novels, any one of which 
must obtain for their author a literary 
fame, rarely accorded to any author, but 
more particularly to one of his years, and 
still more rarely merited. That gentleman 
he is talking to, is his brother, a high- 
gif^d young man. The two gentlemen to 
the right are Mr. Errice, the brother-in- 
law of Lord Rey, and Mr. MakauUy. The 
first is a most clever, sensible man of busi- 
ness, and the speeches of the other tell 
you better than 1 can, what his powers 
are. The Agitator, of course, you know 
by sight — there he is ; his countenance is 
good, and peculiarly Irish ; his voice well 
suited to the powerful bursts of eloauence 
with which he inundates his auditors; 
and it must be admitted, he is one of the 
most effective speakers in the world, as he 
dazzles where he cannot convince; and 
though he often leaves Reason free, he 
makes captive the Passions, which bat 
too generally prevent her using her free- 
dom.'* 

*' You should see the effect of his elo- 
quence on the Irlshf'* said Mr. Desmond ; 
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'* it is magical. When he said a day or 
two ago that he represented Ireland, it was 
not so hyperbolical, as the expression bor- 
rowed fjom Louis XIV. by Napoleon, 
when he said, " Jc auU la France/^* He 
represents the whole Roman Catholic 
population of the lower class, for they 
only see, hear, believe, act, or think, as 
the Agitator tells them ; or rather should 
it be said, tfmy represent Attn, beinir bat 
the instrument of his will, wielded as he 
thinks fit. I wish Mr. Thiel would speak, 
though, perhaps, it may be as agreeable to 
read his speech, as to hear him deliver it. 
His mind is so embued with poetry, that it 
comes forth without effort, nay, as it were, 
malgri lui, and his images are so poetical 
and forcible that one cannot help wishing 
they were embodied in a poem or tragedy, 
instead of in a speech. Thiel is a man of 
geniuSy and 1 am one of the many who 
wish that all such were addressing pos- 
terity by the midnight lamp at home, in- 
stead of addressing St. Stephen's, as it is 
easier to find good speakers than good 
writers; and of the best speeches that nave 
been made on popular topics, how few 
will be read ten years hence ! I never 
come here," continued Mr. Desmond, 
** and hear the plaudits bestowed on any 
of the popular speakers, without reverting 
to other days, when Pitt, Fox, Grattan, 
Sheridan, and Canning, were wont to 
electrify the House. How often have I 
heard them, and owned the magical influ- 
ence of eloquence kindled by genius. It 
seems to me as if the plaudits given to 
their successors awaken the echoes in the 
house of death so near us ; and that from 
their very tombs is sent forth a reverbera* 
tion, to cheer others in the path in which 
they strove. From St. Stephen's to West- 
minster Abbey the distance is short, but 
the road is difficult : and those who have 
traced it so gloriously, led on by genius, 
and supported by principle, sleep calmly 
the sleep of death, unmoved by all that 
could once animate their glowing souls, 
within a few paces of the scene of their 
past triumphs. What a contrast between 
the scene of turmoil and worldly cares be- 
fore ns — the passion-stirring harangues, 
and the angry rejoinders — and the awful 
silence of the house of God, where reposes 
all that was earthly of those deathless 
souls !" 

Lord Oriel, seeing that the old man was 
moved with the reminiscences he had 
called up, and fearing the excitement 
might be too strong, proposed to leave the 
house, and they retumeo home. 



Colonel Forrester escorted Lady Oriel 
and his wife to Vauxhall, thinking that the 
more his sister was seen in public at the 
present crisis, the more advantageous it 
would be in checking the injurious reports 
circulated about her. Lords Montagn and 
Albany joined them ; the latter declaring 
that he had come to walk off the possible 
effects of a most inimitable dinner at the 
modern Lucullus*s, Lord Refton, where 
one was sure to dine in the salooo df 
Apollo. 

*' Yon, Forrester, understand a dinner/* 
said Lord Albany, '^and therefore I wish 
yon had partaken of that which we en- 
joyed to-day." 

**Do pray, Lord Albany, instract oe 
novices in the mystery of la euUine^"** 
said Lady Oriel, ** and tell as whet yoa 
consider a good dinner; and, if not im- 
pertinent, may I ask yoa to give us the 
menu of that which has elicited your com- 
mendation r' 

«( I am proud and flattered by the le- 
quest," said the peer. ^ Indeed I take a 
pleasure in seeing a taste for the table ex- 
tending, and in forwarding this rational 
taste as much as I can, by judicioae praise 
when merited, and disapprobation when 
otherwise. Hitherto it has been a general 
observation, that the English know how 
to eat^ but not how to taste — a reproach 
that almost stamps ns aa barbarians. A 
faultless cook was not only meant to 
satisfy the appetite, bat to excite it; 
whereas our barbarous Anglaie look more 
to quantity than quality, and are satisfied 
with thinking they are eating French 
dishes, when they are devouring some 
entries that no gargotier on the Boulevardfl 
at Paris would acknowledge. But to re- 
turn to Refloo^s dinner— he had la bisque 
(Pecrevisie bien lice sans etre iounUe, rival- 
ling that of the Rocher de Cancale; k 
potage printanieti tout verdoyant de frat' 
cheur, VHemel turbot et la sauce d'homard 
qui faisttit ressoriir sa blancheur, et qui 
devoit lui rappeler le eorail qu'U aioU 
guUtie nouveUemenij iel que sa fraieheur 
rattestoit,'' 

** You really get poetical in your descrip- 
tion,'* said Colonel Forrester; ** hitherto 
I have been of opinion that poetry proceed- 
ed from the heart, but I now begin to 
think it may originate in a neighboring re- 
gion." 

" My dear Forrester, if you interrupt me, 
I shall never get to the end of my menu^^* 
said Lord Albany. *^Le filet de bceufeton* 
ne de son deguisemeni a la Ndmolitaine. Le 
quartier de duvreuU^ foM cr etre moroi^ 
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pour etre prheniabitt et vexi de s* etre nourri 
d* herhea aromatiquea en pure pert* Lea 
JUeU de volaiUe a la Boycue, Lea houdma a 
la BieheUeu .* lea eotelettea de pigeon a la 
DuaaelU^ la timbale a lafinaneiere- . Entriea 
parfaitea qui atieatoient et le gout exquia de 
r arliate, et lea finantta de V hate, 1 have 
obeyed you, Lady Oriel, and almost fear that 
I have bored you too, as 1 have observed 
that in eating, as in all other sciences, it 
is necessary to discnss it con amore. But 
en verite^ when I think of the vast obligar 
tion that this most admirable and aseful 
of all the sciences owes to Refton, under 
whose fostering care it is daily extending, 
I am apt to grow enthusiastic.'* 

The party were amused with the affect- 
ed gravity with which Lord Albany dwelt 
CO the subject, and Lady Oriel promised 
that next season she would consult Him in 
the choice of an artiate de euiaine^ as other- 
wise she should be afraid of inviting him 
to dinner. 

**jSpropoa to dinner,** said Lord Albany. 
*'A man is now passinff, whom I cut last 
year for two reasons-T^rst, that I found it 
easier to cut him than his fncandeau, which 
was impenetrable to the apoon, and the bar- 
barian advised me to try a knife; the sec- 
ond, that the Goth had ^ puree de iruffeaf 
Imaginez voua^ a sobstance that should be 
eroquante^ served as puree/ There was 
no speaking to him after such i solecism 
in civilisauon. 1 shall never forget the 
dinner he save os that day. Soufe a la reine^ 
toumeti &h, guiltless of havmg seen its 
native element for weeks; vol au ven/, ^t 
auroit impuniment affronte le vent d* eat^ lea 
eaeaUoppea de la pereau qui^ comme dit Boi' 
leau aentoient encore lea choixdont ilafurent 
nourriaf and the impenetrable frieandeau^ 
before named. I always judge of a man 
by his dinners; and as they are the only 
things emanating from him thav 1 can pro- 
fit by, if they are good, I cultivate his 
friendship: if bad, I bow out of it, as no 
man onght to demand the sacrifice of his 
friend submitting to. starvation or indiges- 
tion because he cnooses to keep a bad cook. 
Ail men past twenty-five, and most men 
under it, seem to think— 

* Their varioai cares in one great point combine, 
The busioeM of their livei, that is— to dine.* 

* 8o moeh saperior is the stomaeh^s smart. 
To all the vaunted horrors of the heart.* ** 

" What a strange creature is Albany !'* 

said Colonel Forrester, as the^ drove off 

from Vauxhall. ««To hear him descant 

OB the mysteries of the cuiaine^ one would 
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suppose that he thought of nothing else, 
and yet he is, perhaps, one of the best in- 
formed men in England, full of talent, and 
with powers of being satirical, from the 
lightness and plaisaoterie of his coup de 
pattea, that few ever possessed without 
abusing; but he is so thoroughly good-na- 
tured, that, unlike the generality of wits, 
he prefers his friends to his jokes, and sup- 
presses many a one calculated to set the 
table in a roar." 

'^ This is a great merit,*' said Lady Oriel, 
*' in an age when people attend so litile to 
the feelings of others, and think more of 
making a reputation for wit than they regret 
unmaking tne reputations of half their ac- 
quaintance, for one is very often the conse- 
quence of the other. Half the plaiaanteriea 
that do so much mischief, and give so much 
pain, proceed less from malice than from 
the desire to shine; and this desire is so 
general, that people attempt to say sharp 
things, who can only say coarse ones. It 
is like endeavoring to cut a hard substance 
with a paper-knife; the intention obvious, 
but the effort is unsuccessful. If, therefore, 
those who have really power to shine at 
the expense of their friends and acquaint- 
ance, use it not, they have double merit, 
and the more so, because the world seldom 
gives them credit for their forbearance.*' 

**It is strange,'' said Mrs. Forrester, 
(« to see satirical people so well received 
in society, even by those who suffer the 
most from them." 

**It is precisely because they fear to suf- 
fer still more, that they act the anUable^^^ 
said her husband; ^^but of this be assured, 
that if satire was not universally accepta- 
ble, we should have fewer satirists. The 
very persons who affect to be shocked at 
some cutting epigram, pointed lampoon, or 
piquant anecdote, are the first to engag^e the 
author, or to repeat the effusion with a 
moral dicclaimer, of ' How very shocking 
it is !' * How ill-natured !' and a hope 
that * there was no foundation of truth in 
it.' " 

"Why, my dear brother," said Lady 
Oriel, " where can you have formed such 
opinions of the world t'* 

** In the world, my dear sister," replied 
Colonel Forrester; "and be assured, there 
is wisdom in the proverb, 

* Chi pensa male spesso Tindovina.* ** 

" I shall grow afraid of you," said Mrs. 
Forrester, with a glance, in which less of 
fear than love was visible," as I shall be- 
gin to think you judge from self^ and if 
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yon jndj^ to harahly of the worlds with 
such opinions, too cannot love." 

*' Unmteful that yon are^" aaid the 
adoring hasband, 

*' Carft ft] Bio cnor tn Mi, 

Cid ch'S il Mle agli occhi miei.** 

She placed her white and dimpled hand 
on his month, to stop the continuation of 
his address, and he kissed it fondly though 
she affected to chide him. 



CHAPTER XLVI. 

"Thin Icon mercy 1 
Mercy I the briKhteat diadem of empireil 
Mer(!y I that doee diatininiiih men m>m bratei. 
And kings, that use it right, from common men.** 

** The good are better made by ill— 
As odori eruih'd are sweeter still !" 

Wheic we read the fearful catalogue of 
crimes that the Irish newspapers are filled 
with, it is difficult to believe that the peo- 
ple committing them can have any of the 
good qualities with which we love to in- 
vest the Irish. Bravery, for which they 
are proverbial, is ill shown by the most bar- 
barous murders; and generosity, to which 
they are certainly not without claims, is 
not visible in the revengeful spirit that is 
but too often displayed in the vengeance 
with which they visit real or supposed 
offences. And yet they are brave, and 
^nerous, notwithstanding the enormities 
into which they arehnrried for their crimes, 
paradoxical as the opinion may appear, are 
out the excesses of the qualities we have 
named, and which, if cultivated, would 
produce flowers and fruit instead of poi- 
sonous weeds. 

Ignorance is the bane of the Irish peasant; 
it leaves him open to the tyrannical mental 
empire of those whom interested motives 
may lead to usurp it; and, unguarded by 
principles, the only true barriers for re- 
sisting evil counsel or example, with ex- 
citable feelings, warm imaginations, and 
no judgment, he falls a ready victim to 
their designing arts. 

'*Don*t you think, Jim dear," said 
Grace, ** that it would be a good thing to 
write a line** (as a letter is always called 
in Ireland) *' to Miss Desmond that waH, 
to ask her to spake a word to the dear ould 
masther, in favor of poor Patrick. Sure, 
if they were to transport him, 'twould be 
a terrible thin?; I won't let myself think 
that they would do worse than that to him: 



but the notion of his being taken awiy 
from Mary, now that his eyes are open to 
his own folly, makes me very onaisy. Mias 
Desmond, that is Mistress Forrester, would 
put in a good word to the ould masthert 
and the masther would spake to the king, 
and ask him to write to tne Lord Liftenaat 
to let poor Patrick out of jail. Oh! this 
is a good thought and a lucky one, and I'll 
write the letter before I sleep. Mistreat 
Forrester is too good to refuse spaking to 
the masther. She was always kind: and 
now that she has a loving husband of her 
own, sheMl feel more than ever for a poor 
creathur of a woman that's in danger of 
losing hers. The ould masther will never 
refuse her, for he is always glad to do a 
kind action; and as for the king, I'm ooi 
a bit afraid of his refusing the masther, for 
every one says he has the best heart in the 
worid. The only one Fm afraid of is the 
Lord Liftenant, (or he bein^ on the spot ia 
Ireland, and seeing with his own eyes all 
the wickedness and mischief the fooliah 
misguided people commit, won't be so alar 
on the prisoners as the others; but I doD*t 
think he'll refuse the king, if he writea 
him a line— and then we'll have poor Pat- 
rick home again with Mary." 

** Sure, Grace a-vourneen," said Jim, 
** the Lord Liftenant couldn't in daceney 
refuse the king, who's the head of all, 
like: and he himself, the Lord Lif^nant I 
main, is one of the most forgiving, grand- 
hearted men in the world, so he'll be sura 
to send down a pardon if lie's asked." 

Grace and Jim made a dHour^ that they 
might visit poor Mary Mahoney, and found 
her better and her boy much less feverish* 
She was filled with thankfulness at the 
good accounts of her husband; but still the 
love of the woman triumphed over the 
prudence of the wife, as she expressed her 
hopes that poor dear Patrick wouldn't take 
it too deeply to heart, nor blame himself 
too much for their trouble. Grace assured 
her that Patrick now had a perfect sense, 
of his own imprudence, addin? that they 
found him reading his Bible, the salutary 
effects of which study were already visible 
in his altered sentiments. 

This last intelligence gratified Mary, be- 
yond measure. •♦This is indeed ,'• said 
the poor woman, ** happy tidings for me, 
for I know by experience the comfort that 
blessed book will give him. Many and 
many's the weary and sorrowful hour that 
1 have been relieved by reading it, when 
poor Patrick first took to following the Re* 
palers, and that 1 fell into fretting. I 
uever opened it bat that the words fell oa 
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my heart jast like at tbey tell me, oil falls 
on the sea, makingr ft quite calm. And 
sare, how can I be thankful enoug^h for 
knowing how to read, which opened this 
blessing to me! How often have I lament- 
ed that poor Patrick was not reading it 
with me! But just see the goodness and 
mercy of Providence, that out of every 
trouble can make good: Patrick is taken 
up for a crime, of which, God be thanked 
he is innocent; and the separation from 
me, and the death of our poor infant, has 
turned his mind to the only true comfort 
that can be found. There he is, in that 
•olitary cell, reading the word of God, and 
Using his thoughts on Him in whom alone 
is safety; and I am thankful that his eyes 
mre opened, though at the price of so much 
grief." 

Grace Cassidy lost no time in address- 
ing Mrs. Forrester, or Miss Desmond, as 
•he still loved to call her, and the next 
day*s post saw the following letter des- 
patched. 

** Most Horobid Ladt: 

** In all my troubles, and I have lately 
had my share, you have always appeared 
to me as the guardian angel that was to 
save me. I do not now address you for 
myself, as, God be thanked, Jim has grown 
wiser, and I trust will never again give 
me cause tor unhappiness. But Patrick 
Mahoney is pining in a prison, and his 
poor wife, Mary Mahoney, is lyin^ ou the 
Ded of sickness and sorrow, having lost 
OBe child; and the rosy-eheeked curly- 
headed boy whom jou and the dear mis- 
tress used to admire, is dangerously ill, 
while the loving husband and food /ather 
Im kept away from them. 

**lt is in your power, dear and honored 
lady, to extricate nim from the doleful cell 
ia which he is now shut up, with no other 
company but his own sad thoughts, and 
his angry conscience always reminding 
him that, had he followed good advice, he 
would now be at home with his wife and 
child. I pity Patrick even more than 
poor Mary; because her conscience has 
not fallen out with her, and must be say- 
ing comforting tilings in the midst of all 
her troubles; and sure, dear lady, it is a 
hlesstng to have a companion which we 
never can be rid of, like conscience— a 
friend, instead of a foe. 

**I thoucrht of all this when I saw how 
•he bore her troubles, and laid her dead 
baby in the coffin, with a look which 1 
never can forget; it seemed as if she had 



found courage and consolation from a voice 
within her own mind; and sore enough, 
that voice most come from conscience. 
But when 1 saw the care-worn face oi 
poor Patrick, and the tears falling down 
his pale cheeks— and oh ! for certain, *tis 
a bitter sight to see a man weep— quite as 
different to the tears of a woman, as an 
April shower is to the pelting drops that 
are forced from some black cloud by the 
winter's storm— I thought to myself, dear 
and honored lady, that it was a blessing 
when we had only to weep for misfortunes; 
but that the scalding tears wrung from us 
by our faults, if they leave their marks on 
the cheek, leave more fearful marks on the 
heart from which they spring. 

** Patrick is accused of being concerned 
in the murder of a policeman; he is entire- 
ly innocent, God be thanked ! but he says, 
that if he had not been in the constant 
habit of leaving his poor woman, and 
being out at unseasonable hours in the 
niffht, he would not, he could not, have 
fallen under such a bad suspicion. What 
I beg of you to do, is to get the dear ould 
masUier to spake to the king ; every one 
says he is a good, humane, tender-hearted 
gentleman, and to ax him to write a bit of 
a line to the Lord Liftenant, to let Patrick 
home to his poor wife. 

**What makes me so anxious at this pre- 
sent moment is, that the Irish Laider has 
been writing to tell us that the soldiers 
are going to be let loose on us, like blood- 
hounds, and that instead of being tried by 
judge and jury, prisoners are to be judged 
by young officers come from school, who 
would rather condemn 'em than not. I 
don't much believe all this, but still it 
frightens us; so, for God's sake, send the 
ould masther to the king ai once. Or 
may-be 'twould be as well for yourself, 
dear lady, to spake to the queen, for wo- 
men are always tender-hearted, and can 
pity each other, and she'd spake to the 
king, or may-be write to the Lady Lifte- 
nant to get poor Patrick off. 

** Sure it would be a good thing, and a 
great sarvice to Ireland, if the ould mas- 
ther would just tell the king, that the quiet 
and decent people in Ireland— and there's 
many more of 'em than is supposed— are 
afraid of their, lives of the wicked dis- 
turbers, that are bent on mischief, and are 
ready, to kill, maim, or destroy all who 
won t join 'em. Many's the poor men 
that goes with 'em through fear of losing 
their lives, or having their houses burned 
over their heads; but if onoe they had sol- 
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diers and offieera to take their parts, Woald 
give up all nightly meetings and disturb- 
ances, and sleep in peace. 

** Another thing that frightens the poor 
people here out of their wits is, that they 
are tould that there's sixhundred-^I won't 
write the bad name — in the Parliament 
Commons, that's determined to do 'era 
mischief. Until now they thought the 
English was their friends, and they had 
confidence; but you know, dear lady, how 
aisy it is to make a poor Irishman believe 
any thincf. My own poor honest husband 
was made to believe he was a slave and 
starving, when he was at liberty to attend 
all agitation meetings in the country, and 
had aten a hearty dinner off as elegant a 
piece of salt pork, as red as a rose, with 
oabbage like the green leaves of young 
trees, so fresh and bright, and potatoes 
laughing out of their skins with joy at 
being aten. 

•* How I wish you were all over here 
now ! The place is so beautiful, the sky 
looks more blue than ever, and the river 
more clear; and as for the trees and flow- 
ers, sure they're as bright in their fresh- 
ness, as if they came out spic and span 
new for the first time, though we've now 
been looking at 'em, and a pleasant sight 
it is, for the last six weeks. The birds 
are singing on every branch, and more 
blackbirds and thrushes than ever; and 
Tra sure the English birds can't sing more 
sweetly, nor the flowers smell more de- 
lightfully, than they do at Springmount; 
though all the world declares that every- 
thing in England is finer than here. 

** And now it's time for me to finish this 
long letter. I know your goodness so 
well, that I'm sure you'll pardon my bold- 
ness in writing it; and yet when I think 
how many lon^ miles 'twill have to go 
over, and the wide green sea to cross be- 
fore your own pretty eyes will look at it, 
I don't feel haH so courageous as when 1 
used to be tould to walk up to Miss Des- 
mond's room at Springmount, and that 1 
nsed to tell you all that was passing in 
my poor ignorant mind. But here, you 
had woods, and mountains, and flowers, 
and green fields, about you, and seemed 
as fond of 'em as I am, which gave me 
courage to spake to you; for 1 used to say 
to myself, sure the young mistress, great 
a lady as she is, loves all that 1 love, and 
therefore I needn't be afraid to open my 
heart to her; but now you are in London, 
ivith only great large houses, and lords 
and ladies about you, Fm almost afraid 
you won't feel the same to your poor 



country*woman, wlio is ever yoar obe- 
dient humble servant, 

** Gracb Camidt. 

** If not too grreat-a liberty, might I beg 
my humble duty to the dear masther and 
mistresst" 

Poor Grace's letter was read aloud at 
the breakfast-table by Mrs. Forrester, and 
though many passages in it elicited a 
smile, the simplicity and single-hearted- 
ness of the good young woman, drew com- 
mendations from all. 

Mr. Desmond observed to Colonel For- 
rester, that the naiveii of Grace, in request- 
ing that the king might be entreated to 
write to his Majesty's representative in 
Ireland in favor of Patrick Mahoney, re- 
minded him of the Roman Catholic cn^ 
tom in Italy of praying to God to influence 
their patron saint; and it would be diffi- 
cult, if not impossible, to persuade Grace* 
that the Lord Liftenant, as she calls the 
Viceroy, is not in Ireland a more powerfol 
person than the king himself. 

Instead of obeying Grace's desire of ad^ 
dressing the king, Mr. Desmond wrote 
to the two most influential magistrates in 
his connty to interest themselves for poor 
Patrick, and make bis innocence manifest 
— a proceeding she wonld have thought 
much less advisable than that which she 
counselled; as Grace, in common with all 
the persons of her own elass in Ireland, 
entertained an implicit belief that inierui^ 
and not juitiee, was the best thing to be 
sought; or rather, that the latter could 
only be obtained by the former. 

A disrespect for the laws has long been 
prevalent in Ireland, and has led to the 
certain and injurious effects of a scepti- 
cism in justice. A criminsl entertains a 
strong hope that the interest of his land- 
lord, or some one else whose interest can 
be obtained, will save him from the merit- 
ed punishment of his crimes; and the inno- 
cent, though conscious of his freedom from 
the guilt imputed to him, is ** afraid he'll 
suffer, for sure he has no interest to get 
him out of his troubles." The demoraus- 
tng effects of such a state of things is best 
proved by the actual condition of Ireland, 
where law and justice are supposed to 
depend on power and interest. 

*' Well, what if I did give Jack Brohr 
an unlucky blow, that knocked the breatk 
out of his body, and sent him to sleep in 
the church-yard instead of his bed, sure 
the masther can get me off; he knows all 
them that will be on the jury, and they 
wouldn't like to affront him by finding me 
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failty. And does not he know the jadgre I 
imsein sore they all go to eat their grand * 
dinner at the great house.*' 

This itt the way of reasoning and think- 
ing of the lower classes in Ireland; and 
until they are taught to respect the laws. 
and look with confidence for justice, there 
is little hope or prospect of their amend- 
nient* 

Every day*8 post brought Mr. Desmond 
letters from his agent and steward, filled 
with alarming accounts of the increasing 
tamult and disturbances in his county; 
many of the houses of his tenants had been 
attacked, and plundered of arms; threaten- 
iog notices had been served on all disposed 
to pay tithes, or take farms at a higher 
tent than the former tenant paid. The 
steward stated, that the English bailiffs 
of several of the gentlemen in the county 
had received notices to quit their situations 
or prepare for death, and that he feared he 
should shortly receive a similar one* from 
the indications of wrath and ill-will he 
Mw in persons around him. 

When Mr. Desmond communicated the 
contents of these letters to Colonel For- 
rester, the latter told him that he thought 
it was their positive duty to return to Ire- 
land, and endeavor, by their presence, to 
restore tranquillity at least to their own 
immediate neighborhood. While admit- 
ting the propriety of the measure, Mr. 
Desmond sighed at thinking how little in- 
dacemunt his native country held forth, 
even to the best-disposed of her gentry, to 
make it their permanent residence, when 
he, who had done violence to his taste, in 
abandoning the society of his English 
friends and connections from a sense of 
duty, and never placing himself on the 
decried list of absentees, found himself no 
longer beloved or trusted by those to whom 
he had been an indulgent landlord and 
kind protector for so many years. 

When Mrs. Desmond and Mrs. For- 
rester were made acquainted with the in- 
tention of their husbands to return to 
Ireland, they declared their determination 
of accompanying them; though both the 

finilemen f)ropo8ed their continuing in 
ngland, being fearful of exposing them 
to the dangers of a country in a state of 
torbulenc^ almost bordering on open rebel- 
lion, as Ireland was represented to be. 
The gaieties of London Mrs. Forrester 
could abandon without a sigh, but she felt 
the deepest regret at the thought of being 
separated from Lady Oriel, to whom she 
had become fondly attached; though she 
was comforted by the reflection, that they 



should leave her re-established in society, 
and her husband no longer suffering from 
either slights or indignities offered, or 
supposed to be offered to her. 

When the ladies drove to Lady Oriel's 
to acquaint her with their approaching de- 
parture for Ireland, they found her with 
Lord Oriel, to whom she had been com- 
plaining of the fatigues, mental and perso- 
nal, which she was suffering in conse- 
quence of the continued round of gaieties 
and constant late hours to which she had 
lately been exposed; and he was admitting 
that she looked ill and languid, and wanted 
rest. 

No sooner had Mrs. Desmond announced 
their intended departure, and her deep re- 
gret at their approaching separation, with 
her hope that at some period Lord and 
Lady Oriel would come to Ireland and see 
the future estates of their brother, than 
Lady Oriel, stealing a supplicating glance 
at her husband, exclaimed, **0h? how I 
wish that we were going with you! how 
delightful to see the Lakes of Killarney, 
and the fine woods and mountains that 
dear Frances has been telling me so much 
about!" 

Mrs. Desmond expressed how much 
gratified her circle would feel at such i 
visit, and Lord Oriel, to the joy of all, 
declared his willingness to accompany 
them to Ireland as soon as they pleased. 



CHAPTER XLVIL 

** Weslth is the mafic wand that maket all fair. 

However foul it mif ht have been before ; 

It hides deformity, gives youth to ace, 

.Vlakee dulneM bright, and bluckheadu pan for witi ; 

^ ay. glostee o*er our crimes, and gilds our vices. 

There are but two things wealth can never do. 

Give happiness, or add one hour to life.** 

OU Fltf, 

It was arranged that Lord and Lady 
Oriel should accompany the Desmonds 
and Forresters to Ireland, and that they 
should leave London in a fortnight, to 
allow time for having Springmount put in 
readiness for their reception. 

They were all invited to a grand fste at 
Mr. Vernon's, whose wealth and splendid 
style of living made him a conspicuous 
character, who, though snet*red at by the 
beau monde, as un nouveau riehe, and a 
parvenu, yet found his dinners, soirees^ 
and balls, attended by all the individuals 
the most a la mode in that beau monde. 

The influence of wealth over those who 
can never, in any way, benefit by it, it as 
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•ztraordinary ai it is general; and in no 
way is this more clearly proved than by 
the facility with which a supposed mUUen^ 
rtaire finds himself established in the aris- 
tocratic circles in London on something 
even more than on equal terms; as there 
is a pretension and purse-proud assump- 
tion in a parvenu that leads him to take 
liberties in retaining the position he has 
usurped, which a nobleman would never 
dream of practising. 

The/f/« to be given by Mr. Vernon was 
expected to be uie most brilliant of the 
season, and rumor, with her hundred 
tongues, was sending forth inflated de- 
scriptions of the preparations making for 
it. Temporary rooms, and new conserva- 
tories, were to spring up as if by the hand 
of enchantment, and all the flowers of all 
the gardeners around London were com- 
manded: nay, it was almost insinuated 
that a fine night was also commanded; for 
what is it that wealth is not supposed 
capable of accomplishingi and that of Mr. 
Vernon was boundless. ^ 

While all London, which means the 
fashionable part of it, were anticipating 
the fete^ let us take a peep at the given, 
and, Asmodeus like, display the feelings 
that actuated two persons supposed to be 
amongst the happiest in London, it being 
the received and established opinion that 
wealth can buy happiness as well as other 
rare things. Were the interiors of many 
a mansion, where riches most abound, 
laid open to our view, we should discover 
the fallaciousness of this belief— a belief 
that forms no part of the creed of those 
who possess this envied wealth, though 
many have sacrificed youth, health, and 
affection to attain it, discovering, alas! 
too late, that it cannot insure that for 
which they have toiled. 

SCENE — THE MORNING ROOM OF MRS. VER- 
NON. — A CONJUGAL TETE-A-TETE. 

** How often must I repeat to you, Mrs. 
Vernon, that you mar all my projects, by 
the extreme civility of your manner? 1 
carefully observed your reception of our 
noble guests yesterday, and blushed for 
the humility so apparent even in your 
curtsies. You were so little at your ease, 
and so thankful to your company, that 
you appeared more like the hostess of an 
inn, receiving the gentry of her county, 
than the mistress of one of the most 
splendid mansions in London, and the 
wife of one of the richest capitalists." 

**I am sorry 9" replied Mrs. Vernon 



meekly, ** that T have failed to meet yovr 
wishes. I am, as yoo koow, naturally of 
a timid dispositioD, and feel myself em- 
barrassed among so many straogera. Be- 
sides, not having been in my youth ac- 
customed to such elevated society, I 
cannot shake oif a certain degree of shy- 
ness, when I see myself surrounded by 
persons of such importance, and hear ao- 
nounced the titles of individuals of birth, 
whom I never expected to know bat by 
the newspapers." 

*' Pooh, pooh — ^that is all nonsense; re- 
collect, that if the peroons you now mix 
with have birth and rank to pride them- 
selves on, (and proud and insolent enough 
are our aristocracy disposed to be, tor 
these advantages,) we have the aristocracy 
of wealth, which gives power and in- 
fluence, and which we must make them 
feel, by receiving their advances with a 
careless politeness, which shows that we 
are by no means elated by them, but re- 
ceive them as a r^rht, not as a concession. 
My son quoted Bacon to me the other 
day, as saying that knowledge is power. 
This I deny; wealth is power; every day 
proves it; and this. Bacon seems to have 
Known as well as I, or why did he not 
content himself with knowledge, of which 
I admit he had a good stock, without seek- 
ing wealth by means which, if we believe 
his contemporaries, were not always strict^ 
ly honorableV 

*'If you allowed me to differ in opinion 
with you,** said Mre. Vernon, in her usu- 
ally gentle tone, ''I should say that I 
think our aristocratic friends much lesa 
haughty than the generality of our acquain- 
tance. It appears to me, that their posi- 
tions in society being established, they 
are not compelled to remind people of their 
claims, and consequently are more at their 
ease, and allow othere to be more so, than 
our less elevated associates, who are con- 
tinually making efforts to retain the places 
they have usurped.*' 

'^ You are wrong, quite wrong,'* replied 
the obtuse husband. ** The very ease yon 
talk of is a proof of their insolent noncAo- 
lanee^ as the French call it, and is to me 
much more offensive than all the self-im- 
portant aire of the Davisons, Rowlands, 
and all the other millionaires on whom 
those great lords and ladies affect to 
look down, and receive at all their grand 
parties, only because they are rich. De- 
fend me from the candaicefuion of your 
people of fashion! 1 know them, Mrs. 
Vernon, I know them.*' 

** Then why seek them!" asked the wile 
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<]iiiet1y. ** With your opinion of them, 
their society cannot contribate to your 
happiness/* 

** Will yoo never understand me, Mn. 
Vernonl Why did I toil for years, why 
risk the fortnne so hardly earned, in specu- 
lations that might have beggared me, but 
to gain power, and to confront those proud 
nobles face to face, making them feel 
that there is still a higher, prouder aris- 
tocracy than theirs, that of wealth. Yes, 
I do make them feel this, and they hate 
me for it. Those on whose estates I have 
heavy mortgages, or who have political 
views which my interest may forward, are 
mil civility. But look at the supercilious 
politeness of those who stand in neither of 
the predicaments I have named; observe 
the affected indifference with which they 
Tiew my pictures, statues, gold plate, in 
short, all that in their hearts they covet. 
And can you then wonder, that though I 
seek them because their presence adminis- 
ters to my vanity, I detest even while 
making use of themi" 

Mrs. Vernon sighed, but answered not; 
experience had taught her that her gentle 
reasoning fell unheeded on the ear of her sel- 
fish and wilful husband, or only served to 
provoke harsh observations on her want 
of knowledge of the world and proper 
spirit. 

** Recollect, Mrs. Vernon," resumed the 
husband, ^ that I will neither have your 
sister nor my brother, nor their sons and 
daughters, invited to our fite. This I am 
decided on; I will have none but the very 
^e of fashion, as the newspapers term it, 
as nothing is so vexatious as to hear peo- 
ple asking the names of those, they meet 
nowhere else, and to know that these un- 
known individuals are our brothers, sis- 
ters, nephews, and nieces." 

Mrs. Vernon ventured to remark, that 
were their relations to be seen three or 
four times, all questions would cease; but 
her husband casting a half angry, half 
contemptuous look at her, repeated his de- 
cision, that they should not be invited, and 
quitted the room, leaving his good-uatured 
wife deeply pained at the mortification she 
mdbt inflict on relations who were dear to 
her, and whose society constituted her 
chief enjoyment. 



CHAPTER XLVin. 

" Voua demandez comment on (hit cm grandee for* 
tunea7c*estparoequ*on est beureuz. Dto qu'oa 
eat dana le b1 de Teau, il n*y a qu'& ae laiacer al- 
ter." 

Mr. VsRiroM commenced his career as 
a merchant with a good capital; a cool and 
calculating head, a heart that had so little 
influenced his actions, or feelings, that 
not only his friends, but himself, almost 
questioned its existence, and a sound sto* 
mach, the indulgence of which formed one 
of his principal sources of enjoyment. He 
passed the days of his youth antempted 
and untempting, until chance threw into 
his path Miss Bosville, the daughter and 
coheiress of a rich city banker, and to this 
cireumstance, and not to her beauty, ac* 
complishments, or amiable qualities — and 
she was rich in all these— did she owe 
the preference that Mr. Vernon professed, 
when he sought, and, aided by her father^s 
advice, won her hand. 

The well-established reputation for ex-. 
actitude and caution Mr. Vernon had 
gained in business, joined to his wealth 
and regularity of conduct, had won the ap- 
probation of Mr. Bosville; and as there 
was nothing disagreeable in his appear- 
ance, and as be assumed a softness of man- 
ner calculated to please the youn? and 
amiable person he sought as a wire, she 
soon yielded to his suit, and in her twen- 
ty-third year became the wife of Mr. Vei^ 
non, who was ten years her senior. 

With little of the romantic in her feel- 
ings, and a less than usnal portion of ths 
imagination that falls to her sex, Mrs. 
Vernon possessed an affectionate disposi- 
tion, an equal and sweet temper, great 
good sense, and an undeviating gentleness, 
joined to a natural timidity, which lent a 
grace to her manners and rendered her pe- 
culiarly formed to make an excellent wife 
and mother, and to be the focus of attrac- 
tion and happiness in the domestic circle. 

Soon after the marriage of Mrs. Vernon, 
her sister became the wife of a junior 
partner in the bank of her father, and con- 
tinued to move in the unfashionable, but 
estimable sphere of her early friends; 
while Mr. Vernon, aided by the large for- 
tune his wife had brought him, extended 
his commercial connections, and Fortune 
seemed delighted to shower on him her 
choicest favors, by realising even more 
than his hitherto ambitious dreams of 
wealth. 

Years had flown, and each succeedin 
I ons had tdded thonsands to the wealth o1 
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Mr. Vernon: he became noted on Change, 
quoted in the City, a principal aharer in 
loans, a large landed proprietor, and an 
influential member of parliament, who 
would shortly, report stated, be raised to 
the peeraflre« He was the father of two 
Bons^ both in parliament, and of two 
daughters, on whom he meant to bestow 
fortunes that must entitle them to marry 
with the highest. His house in London 
was a palace fitted op with all that luxury 
oould iuYODt or wealth command: the finest 
specimens of art in painting and sculpture 
were seen at every side; and not only 
Danae, but Venus herself, and all the beau 
ideals of mythology, had yielded 1o the 
golden shower of this modern corrupter, 
and left the land of their birth to decorate 
the walls or niches of the new temple of 
Plutus. 

The tktMosworu of Benvenuto Cellini, 
with all the treasures of the cinque cento, 
filled his cabinets— >treasures that afforded 
their owner no enjoyment save that of see- 
ing the admiration and envy they excited. 
Vases of crystal-de-roche, set in enamel, 
and enriched with sparkling ^ems; cups 
of oynx, and jars of lapia laxuli and mala- 
chite, with the rich and labored bijouterie 
of the time of Louis the Fourteenth, were 
disposed on stands of silver and ebony of 
curious workmanship: while the costly 
poreelaine de Sevre$^ of Turquoise blue, or 
the pale rose ol Dubary, were scattered 
through the various suits of rooms, all 
vouchers of the wealth that had given to 
their present owner the spoils of the once 
proud palacea of the Eternal City, of Ge- 
noa the Superb, of Venice the Gorgeous and 
.^of Florence; of whose merchant princes, 
the riches, love of display, and ambition 
of the present possessor of their treasures, 
reminded one, though not of their taste— 
for in this Mr. Vernon had no rivalry with 
the Medici, though master of some of their 
finest specimens of art— of the excellence 
that their taste had called forth. 

The Library of Vernon House was the 
neplus ultra of magnificence. Bookcases 
of carved rose-wood, supported by Corin- 
thian columns of the same precious mate- 
rials, the capitals and friexe gilt, and 
crowned by antique busts of or-molu, con- 
tained all that ancient or modern literature 
oould offer. Large mirrors, descending 
from the architraves to the base, reflected 
the fine proportions of the library, with the 
gorgeous bindings of the books, and the 
gilded busts aud antique vases filled with 
the rarest flowers, that were distributed 
aroimd. Behind the mirrorty which turned 



on a pivot, roapa were arranged, and in 
cesses beneath, the celestial and terrestrial 
?lobes were divided by a fac aimile of the 
Warwick Vase, in pure gold of colossal 
dimensions, filled vnth pot pourri^ breath- 
ing of Araby the blesu Tripods of on 
molu, bearing candelabres, were placed 
in front of the mirrora. The curtains were 
of crimson satin, trimmed with gold bul- 
lion fringe and fell in graceful folds to the 
ground. 

The cornices corresponded with and join- 
ed the friezes of the bookcases, and, like 
them, were in alto-relievo, representing 
subjects from the antique, executed in or- 
molu: the carpet was made to match the 
curtains, and its material was so thick that 
the foot fell unheeded on its surface, en- 
hancing the luxury of the springy elasti- 
city of its touch by its total absorption of 
sound. 

One end of the library opened into an 
orangery, with a marble fountain by Ber- 
mini in the centre, that sent its crystal 
streams in air; and this again led into an 
aviary filled with the choicest ainging- 
birds, whose notes mingled with the mai^ 
murs of the fountain, and led one to believe 
that one was far away from the murky at- 
mosphere of London. The windows, were 
of gold-colored glass, reflecting a glowing 
radiance, and giving a Claude Lorraine tint 
to all around. 

Wherever the eye rested, it was met by 
forms of beauty, and tints as varioua as the 
rays of a golden sun setting into repose* 
that filled the soul with delicious musings. 
The easy chair, the lounging sofa, Uie 
Grecian canopy, each with their table on 
castors, containing all the apparatna of 
writing, almost tempted the indolent by 
the facility they offered of describing the 
ideas the beauty of the scene was so cal- 
culated to give birth to. This waa a sort 
of royal road to learning, where luxury 
wooed the student, presenting all that an- 
tiquity can boast to refine and elevate the 
mind, and all that modern civilisation can 
afford for the luxuriant indulgence of the 
peraon. 

Here where genius might have essayed 
his pinions, and talent conveyed its im- 
pressions to ages yet unborn, the man of 
wealth, the heartless parvenu, made hit 
notes of speculation of thousands to be 
acquired, iiifluence to be gained, and friends 
to be left off, the scene possessing no more 
power over his obtuse nerves, than the ob- 
scure counting-house where his ambitious 
visions first took flight. 

Nothing in art can continae to daxxle 
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bat 80 long u we are unaccaitomed to the 
' contemplatioD of it. Let a person dwell 
for aome montba, nay a few weeks, in one 
of the mansions that has the most struck 
his fancy, and he will find that bydegrrees 
his vision becomes so nsed to the objects 
which first enchanted htm, that he soon 
ceases to be sensible of their presence, or 
to feel aught more than that general com- 
placency excited in the mind by being sur^ 
rounded by agreeable objects. It is other- 
wise with the beauties of nature. The 
more the eye becomes accustomed to be- 
hold them, the more pleasure they convey: 
each point of view ^ins a new interest by 
being contrasted with others; the different 
periods of the day or season change the 
appearance, and throw a fresh light over 
the scene, that prevents its ever becoming 
monotonous. 



CHAPTER XLIX. 

Lnmiire est mftlheareow qaand quolqae lonfue 
maladie fait qirelle devient perle : c^est pr6cif«ment 
le bonhcur de rambition. Moiitbbquikd. 

Mr. Vernon had neither grown wiser 
nor happier with his accession to riches. 
'They opened new fields to his ambition, 
and, as by degrees he realised the dreams 
which that encroaching passion had en- 
gendered, he found the vista extended to 
an interminable distance; the most remote 
point bein^ always the most brilliant and 
seducing, holding forth hopes that there 
he might repose, and enjoy the good he 
had gained. But 

** Ulaiive hope itill pointa to dlitant good.** 

A competency was the first object that 
•lent activity to the exertions of Mr. Ver- 
non; this acquired, the prospect of wealth 
became the next point of attraetion. But 
as wealth is comparative, his ideas on this 
More enlarged with his means of acquiring 
it; and he who would have considered 
himself at the acme of his ambition as 
tnaster of a plum, had now arrived at 
thinking himself unlncky as a milUonaire^ 
unless a coronet glittered on his brow. 

But while seeking this imaginary good, 
m sentiment of dislike and envy to all who 
fiossessed hereditary claims to its distinc- 
tion, was prominent in his breast. He 
looked on their ^iety as insulting, their 
coldness as revolting, and their indifference 
as something not to be borne, at least, un- 



til he had gained the first step iii the lad- 
der that he meant to (dimb. He affected 
in conversation to despise the distinetioAB 
of rank, though rank was the sole end 
and aim of bis existence: and yet he baa 
been known to break forth into disbelief 
and invective, when some person has in- 
advertently stated the refusal of some very 
distinguished commoner— some Burdett 
of the day— to accept the peerage, aa if 
such a refusal was impossible. 

Mr. Vernon was so intent in lookinfr 
forward that he had forgotten to look back, 
else mi|[ht he have remembered the for- 
mer points of his ambition-^points that 
had reeeded as soon as reaehea, and were 
thought of no more. Experience migfaft 
have taught him, that hitherto success had 
but excited him to new exertions. But 
when did man profit by the lessons of ex- 
perience! 

** Man never if, but alwajri to be blott r 

and as long as Hope, Fortune, or Ambi- 
tion, has a bauble to lure men on, they 
rarely pause until the grave receives them, 
and ends their illusions. 

This has been, and will be the history 
of man, as long as the genus exists, thinl^ 
ing only of that future that will end but 
as the past, in disappointment, or that he 
shall never see. He who calls himself 
prudent, laughs at the extravagance of the 
thou|[ht1e8S dissfpator of wealth, who, d»> 
termined to enjoy to-day lest to-morroW 
come not for him, spreads around him the 
enjoyments that gold can procure, and 
lives to Mrant the comforts that he haa bar- 
tered for luxuries. This to the pmdent 
man seems madness, or folly; and hesayst 
^ I will keep my stores until unbounded 
riches have given me the means of enjoy- 
ing all, and then I will indulge to satiety." 
But he recks not that the sense of enjoy- 
ment will then have passed for ever, and 
that the cup filled by the syren Pleasure 
can charm no more— Ambition takes the 
place of Avarice, as Avarice has usurped 
that of Pleasure, all doomed to the same 
end— disappointment. 

Mr. Vernon felt not that his days were 
fast fleeting in the pursuit of the imaginary 
good that had lured him on, and that en- 
joyment had not yet found him; but he 
flattered himself, that once elevated to the 
rank he had so long aspired to, he should 
enjoy repose when a coronet encircled hie 
brow, but until that wished-for event, 
uneasy lay the head which anticipated it, 
though that head was pillowed on down^ 
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and had the snppoaed 8leep-(ri?in^ con- 
•ciousnets of being the master of oountleee 
thousands. 

Mr. Vernon possessed a rag^oe idea that 

Serfect happiness was only to be attained 
y arriTinff at the fourth step in the peer^ 
age; but he tried to stifle this thought, 
because he felt that his age gave him little 
chance of accomplishing it, and consoled 
himself with the hope that, once a lord, 
his feelings would change, and that he 
should begin to taste the pleasures he had 
hitherto put away from him, lest they 
might interfere with the grand object of 
his pnrsuit. 

The eldest son of Mr. Vernon resembled 
his father in selfishness and in ambition. A 
noble or generous feeling had never had a 
place in his breast; for egotism, vanity, 
and conceit had left little room for other 
passions. With the advantages of having 
passed liis boyhood at Eton — that Macada- 
miser of hereditary distinctions— be was 
much less impressed with a respect for 
lank thau was his father. He bad ap- 
proached too near nobility to be imposed 
on by the false notions adopted by those 
who see it at a distance; and he found 
that the Marquesses, Earls, Viscounts, 
Barons, Lord Johns and Lord Henrys, of 
the first and second forms, had nothing to 
distinguish them from their untitled play- 
mates, except what he could little appre* 
ciaie — an open manliness and good breed- 
ing, the effects of that freedom from hau- 
teur and affectation that is, in general, a 
lemarkable characteristio in the ancient 
nobility. 

This cloae contact with the young scions 
of aristocracy bad taken off Francis Ver- 
non's deference for them, and left him free 
from prejudices for or against them; but 
Christ Church, with what he called iu 
invidious distinctions, excited his wrath; 
and though he liked to lounge on the arm 
of a tuf^ collegian, he disliked him for 
the badge that marked the difference in 
their birth, and longed for the period that 
would elevate bim to rank and station. 
His father's well calculated liberality had 
enabled him to maintain a prominent posi- 
tion at Christ Church: he had the best 
hunters, the best furnished rooms, gave 
the most rtehenhi dinners the most fre- 
quently of any man at Oxford, and piqued 
himself on having his rooms constantly 
filled with the elite of bis circle, which he 
attributed to the attraction of his society. 



until a candid friend arowed, iA4i momcat 
of aboMdon^ that he, too, would a^opt Vcf^ 
non's mode of filling his rooms, by pladaff 
larffe mirrors in them — the sure plan of 
collecting visitors, and the only reflections 
a la mode at Christ Church. 

During his visits to the paternal roof in 
London or in Wiltahire, Francis Verooa 
was sure to engage some of his titled com- 
panions as guests, proud to display to 
them the unbounded luxury that reigned 
there, and glad to show his parents and 
sisters the perfect equality with which ho 
treated the owners of the high-sounding 
titles that he abridged of their rank in ooa- 
versatiod, which never failed to be remark- 
ed and rewarded by a complacent smil^ 
from his father. 

Henry Vernon, two years junior to hia 
brother, resembled bis mother in gentle- 
ness and amiability, to which be united 
firmness and decision, with considerable 
talent and general information. 

The sisters were handsome, showy, and 
accomplished; skilled in all the arts of 
display, and as ambitious and aspiringt aa 
even their father could desire. They were 
ready to lend themselves to any scheme to 
procure their elevation into that third heav- 
en of their imagination— some ducal fa- 
mily. 

To accomplish this desirable object, din- 
ners and balls in the season, select parties 
at Vernon Villa at Richmond, and shoot- 
ing-parties in the autumn and winter were 
arranged, to which two latter, none were 
engaged that could mar the projects of 
the inviter, or distract the attention of the 
invited from the objects of attraction held 
forth to them. Earls had danced and sigh- 
ed. Viscounts had talked of the happiness 
of domestic life, and Barons had searched 
for the hidden shawls, or boas, and assist- 
ed the fair owners in enveloping their per- 
sons with them, evincing a ten<kr anxiety, 
indicative of more than common interest, 
but the Misses Vernons were not to be 
caught by aught less brillianvtban the pre- 
sent possessors or expectants of a Duke- 
dom, and were voted by the aspirants to 
their favor as very amiable, but rather re- 
served, which was attributed to the pld- 
fashioned notions inculcated by Madame 
Mere, instead of to the indifference of the 
youne ladies. 

It 18 thus that vanity accounts for all 
that might be mortifying to aelf; and loekj 
it is that it has such cousoiatioal 
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CHAPTER L. 

B^w many in the married itate we find 
"bedded in person, bat divorced in mind. 
Mesfentitts ehain^d tlie living to the dead. 
Unnatural union! which has horror bred. 
TlK>ugh but one victim aufler'd from tiM chain. 
While Wedlock fivea to two an equal pain. 

Mr. Hbnrt YcRNOif bad acqaired riches 
mou slowly than his elder brother, and 
was content to enjoy them less ostenta- 
tiously. Simple in taste and cultivated in 
mind, he looked on wealth as a means, and 
not as the end of enjoyment, and really 
found flrratification in the choice works of 
vt and well-chosen library with which he 
had enriched his spacious and richly-fur- 
dished honse. 

One daughter was the sole ofisprins of 
die ill-assorted union of Mr. Henry Ver- 
non with the rich and handsome— or rather 
let us pay respects to the ffifts of Nature, 
by placing them before that of Fortune, 
and say, the handsome and rich Miss 
Oswald. When Mr. H. Vernon wooed 
and won this lady, he was more attracted 
by the roses on her cheek, and the lustre 
in her eye, than by the thousands that 
composed her dower, or the large expec- 
tancies that futurity promised her. She 
was so young and lovely, that scepticism 
itself could hardly have doubted that one 
whose beauty was so calculated to adorn 
the domestic circle, should sigh for a more 
extended theatre to exhibit her charms. 

Henry Vernon was not the first, and 
will not be the last man, who discovers 
that a beautiful exterior may cover a cold 
and selfish heart. Such discoveries, like 
all that depend on experience, arrive too 
late to be of advantage to htm who makes 
them. All are ready to admit this truism: 
but whoever was willing to profit by the 
experience of others, though offered ever 
ao much below prime cost? Henry Ver- 
non soon found that he could neither ex- 
pect a friend nor companion in his wife; 
and that he must be content to abandon 
the hopes he had formed of cheerful even- 
ings at home— his expected consolation for 
long hours of confinement in his counting- 
hous.e — and return to his solitary hearth, 
to seek, in the perusal of some new work, 
to pass the hours wasted by his wife in a 
roand of amusements, which appearing to 
lier to be the sole end of existence, any 
attempt to interrupt them, only produced 
reproaehes, ill-humor and obstinacy. 

The birth of a daughter produced no 
chinige in Mrs. Henry Vernon*8 feelings. 
The same round of heartless, joyless 



amusements eontinaed to fill up her timOf 
interrupted hv petulant complaints of being 
left out of Mrs. Vernon's select partiea« 
and expressions of anger and vexation 
towards her husband for what he could 
neither avert nor change. Henry Vernon 
had observed with pain his brother's in* 
tentional withdrawal from his society; 
habits of youthful intimacy had cemented 
a brotherly affection on his side, which had 
never been but slightly participated by Mr* 
Vernon, and which pride and ambition 
quickly extinguished. 

Conscious that he was acting unkindly* 
he soon began to dislike the sight of hia 
brother, because, by reminding him of hia 
wilful neglect, it became a source of em* 
barrassment and reproach. 

It rarely happens when we behave ill 
towards any one with whom we have lived 
on terms of affection that dislike towarda 
that person does not ensue; and the leia 
excuse we find in our own hearts for onr 
unkindness, the more strongly do we en- 
tertain the dislike. We begin by being 
unkind, and we end by being unjust and 
cruel; and it is well if we confine our* 
selves to feelings, and do not commit ao* 
tions which wounded conscience will 
surely, though too late, avenge. 

*Mrs. Vernon felt a sincere friendship 
and respect for her brother-in-law, whosa 
society was so agreeable to her taste, aa 
to induce her to submit without a murmar 
to that of his wife, which was far from 
being congenial to her. She saw wih re- 
gret her husband's cold and unbrotherlj 
wish of withdrawing from any thing mora 
than an occasional intercourse, and felt 
pain at each interview, on observing the 
undiminished kindness of Henry Vernon'a 
manner, which seemed like a tacit avowal 
that he knew there was no want of affec- 
tion on her part; while the offended air 
and angry insinuations of hia wife embar* 
rassed and annoyed her. 

But if Mrs. Vernon felt pained at being 
compelled to withdraw from the intimacy 
of her brother-in-law's family, how much 
more deeply did she feel at being forced 
to confine her intercourse with a loved and 
only sister to occasional visits formal din- 
ners once or twice in the season, and now 
and then an affectionate Me^'teie^ when 
both felt anxious to conceal from the other 
the consciousness that their intercourse 
was limited, and marked this conscious- 
ness by a careful avoidance of any refer 
ence to the innumerable dinners, balls and 
routs, the accounts of which so constantly 
filled up the columns of the ** Court Jonr- 
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dbI," wheM tfaa " ftshiotwble," or "elo- 

C;" Mn, VerniMi generally headed floiuti 
ing-arlicle in Ilia list of fuhiooable 

With that fine tael pecDiiar to women, 
Wid nhich alwajs esiau in proporlioa ta 
Itie warmth of heart and delicacy of the 
peraoa posaeaaing it, Mra. Burrell, the 
•ialer of Mra. Venion, had earl; obaerveii 
the line of conduct Mr. Vemoo had foroec 
bia wife to adopt, and that which ahe ber~ 
•elf must follow, to aaie her affectiaDau- 
and aenaitlve aiater from additional pain. 
Nri. fiurtell, tlieiefore, avoided all allu- 
■ioD to tfae iafrequency of their iotereourai 
and contented heraelf with ahowing ar 
increaaed aflectioti io her manner when 
tbej met. 

By thia delicacy, Mra. Ternon wai aaied 
the pang of thinking, that while obeyins 
(be haiah mandatee of m haaband, alie had 
either wounded, or loat a eiater't heart; 
and the aoCt and continued piesauie wttli 
which ahe retained that hjbIsi'b hand ir 
beiR mariied how gratefully she felt thii 
forbearing tenderneea to her feelings. 

Less tact on either side mnit haie leii 
to moat painful acenea. Temper, good- 
Dature and affection, though precious iii 
themaelrea, must fail to insure the hapni- 
aeis of those dear to ua unless we alao 
poaiaaa tact, the invaluable gift which it 
the true panacea that aweetens the cup of 
life, founded on forbearance, itaelf a virloe. 
Tact enables ua to avoid wounding, and to 
lapel wounds; it is the sure indicator of 
BtMdnesa, aa well as r^Gnement; for though 
tae latter lends additional charms to ita 
jitactice, it ia the formei that gives birth 
to it. Tact, like genius, must be inherent; 
and cultivation only does for one what it 
does for the other, polishes and refines both 
bat cannot create either. 

1 refer not to that spurious tact, tbe off- 
■priag of society nuiaed by policy and 
educated by deception, which enables peo- 1 
]|]e who dialike, or are indilTerent to each 
otbar, to meet without any excitement or 
betrayal of angry feelings; to show intereat ' 
where none is experienced, and to avoid , 
all occasions of touching on diaagrceable | 
■ubjucts. This, I admiii ia beat acquired | 
in an intercourae wiih polished society; 
but the tact 1 worship, ia that which 
iprings froni the sensitive mind, with all 
the bland influences of kindness, blessed i 
and blessing, the full grown offspring of 
goodness. This tact precludes the necea- 1 
•ily of speech: a look auffices: a pressure j 
of the hand, or total aileace is often more 



eloquent than all that langoage couM 



Hr. Burrell, with all hia wife's afte- 
^onate nature, wanted her philosophy; hs 
fell mortified, not for hjmaelf, but her, at 
seeing her left out at stl the brilliant/iHes 
given by tbe Veinone; and when their a<^ 
quaintanre with that want of perception 
Bo remarkable.in a eertaio claaa, dwelt on 
the newa paper deaeripltona of such /Ac*, 
and appealed to Mrs. Burrell for ih« par- 
liculara, tbe embanaased looks and helgbt- 
eneil color of bjs wife, wVo waa only am* 
barraaaed becauaa aha fait what waa paaa* 
ing in hia mind, increased bia diapleaaaia^ 

Hr. Barrell was joally proud of hla 
wife; he was aware of her merits; he bad 
been aceuslomed to aee her looked op to 
and raspeoted by all bis friends ; and aa 
his fortune and position were highly i^ 
spectable, he was shocked and huiniliated 



ipeet for her, oi a want of 
spirit in vindicating what waa due to her* 
self, io thus tamely submitting to the im- 
periooa and unnatural dictation of hai 
selfish and woridly-ninded hosbaad. 



CHAPTER LI. 

Ob • we idi all dAbiI— 






I oikei's leti. wa dnaM 



EukDi|liiruiflva 

Conjustl tils. HS] 



Mb. BuaacLL waa the father of two 
sons and a daughlei; his elder aon waa 
pursuing hia travela ptevioaaly to hia en- 
trance into patliameot, and his aeoood 
was lately gaxetted in the Goarda. Both 
were promiaing young men, natuial and 
unaffected, fondly attached to their parenta 
and 10 each other, and lofing tbeir siater 
with all that aSiseiioii which a handaona 
uid moat amiable yoong woman is so cal- 
culated to excite in tbe breaaia of btollNia 
nnl^ two yeara her senior. Sh« had baaa 
iheu playfellow in infaoey, aad was now 
the object of their fond intereat asd ptOMc- 
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tion. Charles Barrell wrote to her de- 
tailed accounts of all ho saw in his traYels; 
purchased for her all that he thought she 
would like; and William made her the 
confidant of all his pleasures and troubles, 
the latter of lighi import and brief dura- 
tion — while her father and mother looked 
on her as the sweetener of their existence, 
whose fi[aiety and unclouded gentleness 
shed all the blessings of a perpetual spring 
and sunshine over their lives. 

Mr. and Mrs. H. Vernon and their 
daughter were in the library, waiting the 
announcement of dinner, the mistress of 
the mansion looking over the columns of 
*'The Morning Post," where she saw the 
notice of the coming fete of Mrs. Vernon, 
with the programme of the intended 
amusements. Her brow carved, her eyes 
flashed, and her cheek assumed a deeper 
red as she perused the paper and recellect- 
ed that she was not bidden to the pageant. 
She was about to express the angry feel- 
ings big within her breast, when the maitre 
d^koiil announcing that dinner was served, 
compelled her to restrain the expression, 
though she did not conquer the anger. 

Mr. H. Vernon was too well versed in 
the temper of his wife not to observe the 
indications of a coming storm ; and his 
daughter had witnessed too man^, not to 
have a foreboding of an approaching one. 
The presence of the servants imposed a 
restraint that was evidently borne with 
impatience by the mistress of the honse, 
who cast from time to time angry fflances 
at her husband, as she saw him help him- 
self to some fresh plat^ which, she had 
sagacity enough to discover, was done to 
prolong the dinner, and retard the disa- 
greeable scene which he anticipated. 

Her patience became exhausted, when, 
at the second course, after scarcely more 
than tasting two or three of the intremeta,, 
he commenced mixing sugar, oil, and 
Tinegar, for some brawn, and she angrily 
observed, that he seemed unusually dis- 
posed to eat. Mr. H. Vernon answered, 
that he was rather hungry — and felt his 
color heightened at the consciousness of 
the want of truth of his reply, no less than 
at the tone of the remark that produced it. 

** You bid fair, to-day,'' said his wife, 
with one of her most spiteful looks, '* to 
rival a certain friend of ours, who certainly 
resembles a zoophyte, in having a stomach 
bnt no brains." 

This observation Mr. H. Vernon had 

nore than once heard his wife apply to his 

brother, and he was thankful she had not, 

on the present occasion^ named him before 

Vol. I.— 24 



the servants ; bat, fearing eome more opea 
explosion of her anger, he sent away hit 
untested brawn, and became almost as 
anxious as herself for the disappearance 
of the domestics — such was his dread of 
any exhibition before them ! 

They had no sooner loft the room than 
Mrs. Vernon asked her husband, whether 
he had seen the notice of the fite to be 
given by his sister-in-law; and, ere he 
could reply, she demanded how long he 
intended to support the cool impertinence 
of his relations, in thus passing them over: 
for her part, she would no lon^r submit 
to it ; adding, that it was all his fault for 
not asserting what was due to her, if nol 
to himself, and for not making some exer- 
tion to extend the circle of their acquaint- 
ance into the fashionable coteries, to which 
Mrs. Vernon had gained access, and for 
which she (Mrs. H. Vernon) was a much 
more eligible candidate, than her silent, 
frightened-looking sister-in-law. 

She then commented on the bruaguerie 
of Mr. Vernon, the insipidity of his wife, 
the flippancy and airs of his daughters, 
and the insolent nonchalance of the eldest 
son — **A11 of which," calmly observed 
her husband, ** proves that we are happy 
in not living more frequently in their so- 
ciety." 

The anger of the lady blazed afresh at 
this reasonable remark. She said she 
wanted not their society — nay, she hatsd 
it, but. she wanted to take her proper plaee 
at their fashionable parties, among the 
people of high rank who frequented tnem* 
Long experience had taught Henry 
Vernon the utter uselessness of reasoning 
with his wilful wife, and he rarely at- 
tempted a reply, except to avoid incurring 
her increased anger by the charge, oftea 
repeated, that his silence was an imperti- 
nent display of contempt towards her. He 
had tried to make her sensible how un- 
dignified it would be for them to show 
that they were mortified by the neglect of 
his brother; and always recommended 
the maintenance of a distant but civil in- 
tercourse between the families. Such re- 
firesentations and recommendations bad 
ittle effect; he was accused of want of 
proper spirit — a favorite phrase with angry 
ladies — and was constantly forced to beer, 
or forbear, in the angry discussions, re- 
plete with bitter sarcasms, to which each 
new grand fete of his brother*s gave rise. 

Henry Vernon passed in the circle of 
his acquaintance as one who was governed 
by his wife : the men called him hen- 
pecked, and the women quoted Mrs. H. 
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Vernon as an example of a clever person, 
who knew how to manage her husband. 

It is thns that people often jadge : the 
married indiTidual who has the misfortune 
to have an incorrigible partner, is called 
weak because he submits to what cannot 
be remedied, though his submission 
evinces his superior strength of mind ; 
while the incorrigible person, who is en- 
dared as an incurable evil, is called clever, 
becaase she destroys her own happiness, 
and interrupts that of all around her, by 
the indulgence of a bad temper and false 
view of subjects, incompatible with clever- 
nesf, in the proper acceptation of the 
word. 

If we reflect on all the examples offius- 
bands or wives that have been most go- 
verned, we shall find that the submitting 
party was the most clever, and the go- 
verning one the most weak; unless, where 
the latter was so gentle that the sway 
was not apparent, the person following 
the poet's beau ideal of the wife 

** Who never anawera till her husband cools. 
And though she rules him, never shows she rules." 

A jealousy of being governed, and a de- 
tire of governing, are in general most fre* 
qnently to be found in weak minds of 
both sexes; and this love of rule joined to 
obstinacy, another characteristic of feeble 
intellect, renders such persons so incorri- 
giblet that passive forbearance is all that 
remains to a husband or wife, so unhap- 

Sily ^ paired, but not matched." Let not, 
owever, persons so borne with rejoice in 
ibe belief that they are clever, but be 
thankful to the strength that yields to 
their weakness. 

Mary Vernon had naturally a quick tem- 
per, but the painfnl experience of the evils 
which her mother's violence produced, had 
taught her to correct it, without impairing 
that sensitiveness and vivacity which gene- 
Tally accompany quickness of temper. We 
bave described the minds, but not the per- 
sons, of some of our characters: this lat- 
ter we must now attempt — and as Mary 
Vernon is before us, we will begin with 
ber. 

She was in her eighteenth year, rather 
above than below the middle size, slight 
and elegantly formed, and possessing that 
roundness without which female symmetry 
cannot exist. Her complexion was ex- 
quisitely fair — that fairness which pecu- 
liarly belongs to very dark-haired women; 
ber cheeks slightly tinged wiih the rose of 
health, and her lips of the rich crimson 
that made her white and regular teeth look 



still more brilliant. Her face was perfect- 
ly oval; her eyes a deep blue, shaded hy 
silken eyelashes of raven hue, and sur^ 
mounted by brows whose long and Jetty 
arches added beauty to her fair and open 
forehead. Her hair, at a little distance, 
appeared to be black, but was of a rich 
brown, possessed of that golden reflection 
which IS as rare as it is beautiful; her 
arms, hands, and feet might have served 
as models to the sculptor, and finished a 
form as graceful as symmetry, youth, and 
health could make it. Add to all this, a 
countenance varying and fall of expression, 
and Mary Vernon is before you, gentle or 
ungentle reader. 

Yet methinks I hear yon say, ** Why 
she is, then, that faultless monster (of 
beauty) that the world neVr saw; for, as 
yet, all that has been described is perfect.** 
But, alas! the beauty of Mary Vernon, 
like all earthly beauty, wbs imperfect; as 
all her female friends declared her nose to 
be un peu retrousse, and her lips a little 
too full— two faults that none of her male 
friends could ever be brought to admit, 
though often assailed on the subject, with 
that pertinacity displayed by ladies in their 
love of truth, and their wish of makinflr 
male converts to the justice of their opi- 
nions. 

On no subject is the discrimination of 
women more visible than on that of female 
beauty. A blemish that might have for 
ever escaped the eye of man, (nay, such 
is the blindness of mankind on such points, 
mi^ht have appeared to him as something 
attractive,) is at one glance detected by the 
quick perception or a woman; and with 
the kind wiRh of extending her discoveries, 
is made known to most of her male friends. 
This, which we call her love of truth and 
candor, is, by the ill-natured world, stig- 
matised as jealousy or envy, two feelings 
which we, who know the gentle sex main- 
tain to be foreign to their natures. 

Mary Vernon was a good musician, had 
a clear and sweet, though not a powerful, 
voice; excelled in painting, and possessed 
a knowledge of the elements of all the 
sciences necessary to form a rational and 
accomplished companion. 

No wonder, then, that with so many per- 
sonal and mental attractions, she was gene- 
rally admired, and already refused more 
than one eligible ofler for her hand. It 
was some lurking fear of the superiority of 
her charms drawing attention from, or pro- 
voking comparisons with, those of his 
dau^'hters,that influenced her selfish uncle, 
almost as much as his false pride in excla- 
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ding her from his fashionahle reunions— 
ao exclusion that was by no means disa- 
greeable to the two young ladies, who felt 
no strong predilection for their beautiful 
cousin. 

There were two people in Carlton Gar- 
dens, where the town mansion of Mr. Ver- 
non was situated, who partook not of his 
or his daughter's feelings of indifference to 
Mary Vernon; nay, who felt for her a more 
than common interest and affection: these 
were Mrs. Vernon and her second son, who 
had long learned to estimate their charm- 
ing relation. The son scarcely viewed her 
in the light of a cousin, owing to the re- 
stricted intercourse of the families, which 
had produced a more tender, though less 
familiar acquaintance between them. 

There is nothing so destructive to love 
as the familiarty that is engendered by con- 
stant intercourse in youth: this destroys 
illusions, and establishes a sort of sisterly 
or brotherly relation, that precludes other 
eentiments between the parties. It is the 
reverse in more matured age: persons so 
thrown together, form attachments that be- 
come strengthened by habits of intimacy, 
that render them indispensable to each 
other, even after passion has removed the 
veil which had at first blinded them. Pro- 
vidence has wisely ordained, that habit 
should replace other and dearer ties, as a 
compensation for the decrease of passion — 
that fever of the heart and mind, which, 
followed by re-action, produces indiffer- 
ence, and all the somniferous train of feel- 
ings, or want of feelings, that form such a 
dreary contrast to the brilliant dreams from 
which the heart has awakened. Provi- 
dence, that all-wise director of all, has de- 
creed, that each season of life should have 
its own peculiar charm, and has given us 
habit in our more mature age, to atone for 
the loss of the more passionate enjoyments 
of our youth. Habit it is which inures us 
to what was at first disagreeable, softens 
down what was harsh, and makes us feel 
our own insufficiency, by teaching us to 
depend for happiness on others. 

Ask those who have spent years together, 
perhapH often breaking forth into murmurs 
at their mutual defects, if they would change 
their partners for all the perfection that 
imagination creates to mock reality, and 
they will say, or they will feel, that such 
a separation would be insupportable, as 
habU^ that forger of strongest chains, has 
riveted theirs too indissolubly to be di- 
vided, except by death. 
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What it the aim and end of spinitera* live*. 
But to be made rich, great, and titled wives 7 



'* It is too ridiculous,'' said Miss Ver- 
non to her sister, ** that mamma should 
make no exertion to get us asked to the 
Duchess of Deloraine's ball. It might be 
easily managed, knowing, as we do, half 
the people with whom the Duchess is most 
intimate: but mamma will do nothing, and 
papa seems for once paralysed, as be is 
deaf to all the hints I have given him. The 
Marquis of Tadcaster has asked me tea 
times if we go there, and, not liking to 
own that we were not invited, I gave no 
positive answer. He has lately become 
more marked in his attentions; and this 
ball might have decided something. He 
is going immediately after to Scotland; 
and, once there, who can say when we 
shall see him again V 

** I assure you," answered Louisa, *Uhat 
I am quite as vexed as you are; for I see 
the horrid perspective before us of a win- 
ter in the country, without the chance of 
forming any thing like a desirable alliance; 
and, as we have now been out four seasons 
— that is to say, you have been four and I 
three — it is quite time that we were set^ 
tied. However, 1 am sure I have no chanoe 
until you are married; and 1 must say, that 
I think you have waited long enough for a 
dukedom, and that it would oe wise to 
catch at the first coronet that is supported 
by plenty of green acres, instead of doing 
penance at home." 

There was something unpalatable in the 
observations of Louisa Vernon to the vain 
and irritable feelings of her sister, and their 
conversations on marriage, the subject that 
most interested them, seldom concluded 
without the excitement of angry feelings* 
The vanity of both prevented their acknow* 
ledgin? the wounds inflicted; but these 
rankled not the less, and the young ladies 
were most anxious to succeed in their ma- 
trimonial speculations, no less for the sake 
of the splendid establishments they con- 
templated, than for the wish of triumphing 
over each other. 

Mrs. Vernon saw with sorrow, that 
worldly feelings had bliihted all the sen- 
timents of natural affection in the breasts 
of her daughters. In vain she tried to 
lead them back; for the path of naturst 
like that of virtue, once lost, is difficult to 
be regained, and like it, is only discovered 
with repentance for a guide* Tlie gene- 
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roas and afTectionate heart of the mother 
was chilled by the cold and calculating^ 
selfishness of her daughters; and they 
looked on her as une bonne bourgeoise, 
who had little knowledge of the world 
that they worshipped, and who could in 
no way assist their projects. 

As ihefite drew near, they felt the ne- 
cessity of bringing their admirers to a de- 
cided declaration, and determined to spare 
no pains to effect so desirable an end. 
Louisa's experience of three unsuccessful 
seasons had disconraged her ambitious 
hopes, and she had reasoned herself into 
the conviction, that, after all, a person 
might be very happy as a countess; a 
conviction that the attentions of Lord 
Durnford had considerably helped to bring 
mbout. 

In the appearance of the Misses Vernon 
there was nothing to distinguish them 
from any other of the good-looking young 
ladies of fashion of the day. They were 
what might be called handsome; but their 
countenances were so little expressive of 
«fiy of the qualities that fix sympathy or 
affection, that after one had allowed that 
they were good-looking, and had a certain 
air of fashion, an air as distinct from that 
which distin^ishes high birth and high 
breeding, as is the false diamond from the 
brilliant gem it is made to copy— there 
was little else to be said. Beauty depends 
much more on expression than on feature, 
as all must have remarked, who have seen 
plain features redeemed by that soul-beam- 
ing expression, which leaves the impres- 
sion of beauty, or ** something than beau- 
ty dearer,** behind, bringing back faces to 
memory, the details of which might not 
support a strict scrutiny, but the tout en- 
aemble of which captivated. 



CHAPTER LIIL 

** A fete is one of the many palliativefl for that com- 
mon malady ennui, and, like most palliatives, 
fives but a temporary relief, generally followed 
y a return of tbe disease." 

The longlooked-for/<^« to be given by 
Mr. Vernon at length arrived, and was 
Qshered in by torrents of rain, which poured 
from an early hour in the day, and contin- 
ued without intermission, as if to prove to 
him, a truth he had lately seemed to doubt, 
namely, that gold cannot command all 
things. The temporary rooms, not formed 
to *« bide the pelting of the pitiless storm," 
became inundated; and temples draped 



with pale rose and celestial blae, ere half 
the day was over, were only fit to receive 
Naiades, and were totally inapplicable to 
the terrestrial nymphs and swains for 
whom they were arranged. Galleries and 
kiosks crumbled ** like the baseless fabric 
of a vision," leaving many a wreck be- 
hind; and had Mr. Vernon contemplated 
the novel exhibition of a Nanmachia for 
the amusement of his guests, he might 
have easily contrived to accomplish it, so 
plentiful was the supply of water on the 
leads, and in the garden^ where tbe fUe 
was to have displayed its greatest attrae- 
tions. Triumphal arches lay prostrate ou 
the earth, bnrying in their fall the rich and 
rare plants and flowers imported from all 
the nurseries round London; and frag- 
ments of silk draperies, mingled with gar- 
lands of artificial roses, were seen borne 
along the yellow streams that urged their 
turbid course through all the walks in this 
lately beautiful garden. Variegated lamps 
were tossing in the breeze on the dripping 
branches that supported them; and the 
drenched flowers, half covered with mould 
and gravel, gave an air of desolation and 
ruin, that seemed to warn millionariek how 
soon the elements may dissipate the fruits 
of their riches. 

Mr. Vernon viewed the scene of destme- 
tion from his dressing-room window, and 
as he saw the snowy and rose-colored 
petals of the camelia japonicas and the 
blossoms of the other rare plants of his 
conservatory, hurried along by the hnrri- 
cane, he bethought him of the truth of the 
proverb, that ** riches can make unto them- 
selves wings to fly away." He moralised, 
not on the power of Nature, but on tbe 
probable cost which this ill-timed freak of 
hers would entail upon him; and the dire 
necessity, of receiving the guests of the 
evening in the splendid salons of his man- 
sion instead of, al frueo^ in the temples 
and gardens on which he had expended 
such vast sums, to astonish, if not to de- 
light the beholder. 

The young ladies were still more an- 
noyed by the unpropitious storm. They, 
Unlike their papa, calculated not the ex- 
pense, but the results of the destruction of 
the garden. They bad contemplated all 
the possibilities of well managned /e/e-d- 
tetes with their respective admirers; the 
most judicious modes of eliciting declara- 
tions; and a fine night, and the silver moon 
shedding her radiance over all that luxury 
and wealth could combine, were consid- 
ered as essential requisites in the stage 
decorations of tbe act of the comedy they 
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intended to represent. An unasual soft- 
ness of manner might be assumed, in a 
scene where Nature is exhibited as Na- 
ture is seen in a ballet; forced flowers and 
rare exotics might serve as symbols of 
tenderness to lovers themselves, the pro- 
ductions of the hot-beds of London fash- 
ionable forcing frames; and a thousand half 
sentences, ** looks, and becks, and wreath- 
ed smiles,*' might be given to encourage 
languid admirers, beneath the glow of va- 
riegated lamps, and on the velvet of a 
green lawn, that would lose all charm in 
the blaze of the ball-room, with the feet 
eliding over the chalked floor, and the eyes 
dazzled all around by splendor and the 
heart gladdened by gaiety. No! in a ball- 
room, no role but that of the brilliant dan- 
3euse could with propriety be played; and 
the only chance left was a stroll through 
the suite of apartments, when the languor 
of fatigue and beat might furnish a pretext 
for sighing for the country, regrettmg be- 
ing pent up in London, and envying the 
supposed admirer, who would be so hap- 
py in Scotland, or wherever else his ennui 
might tempt him to go. 

Now that they could not sport it on the 
light fantastic toe in the garaen, it would 
be necessary to change the costumes pre- 
pared, en peu en Bergere a POpira, for 
something more analogous to the gilded 
salons in which the fete would be held. 
Aigrettes of diamonds must be substituted 
for wreaths of flowers, and robes embroid- 
red in pearls, must take the place of dia- 
phane gauze, with bouquets or lilies of the 
▼alley and roses. 

Mr. Vernon, while his young ladies 
were attending to the momentous change 
of their decorations, was ordering a double 
supply of wax-candles to be scattered 
through the suite of salons, that a blaze of 
light, emulating the sun itself, should il- 
luminatejlhe chef-d'ceuvres of art that en- 
riched their walls. 

The company assembled at the usual 
hour — the usual faces, dresses, and smiles, 
were exhibited; the usual aflectation of not 
being pleased shown off, as if each had 
agreed that it v%as indecorous, or at least 
▼uigar to appear gratified at what was 
meant to give gratification, (the nil admi- 
rari being one of the adopted secrets of 
fashionable non-entity most generally fol- 
lowed,) and the usual nothings were re- 
peated. 

Lord Albany joined Lady Oriel and Mrs. 
Forrester, and amused them with his pi- 
quant remarks on the scene and on the 
principal actors on it. 



•« Do you see Lady DanversT'* said he; 
** she is getting herself up in her role of a 
woman of fashion, but she is not calcula- 
ted to fill the part well.*' 

** Is it then so difficult a parti'* interro- 
gated Mrs. Forrester. 

** Cela depend,'*'' replied Lord Albany: 
** to you ladies nothing appears so easy* 
and nothing is so easy; mais^ Lady Dau- 
vers finds it terrible up-hill work; she 
wants to be an influential leader, the fe- 
male Grey, Wellington, or Canning, of 
fashionable, instead of political life; and* 
helas/ she is only formed to be the Billj 
Holmes; which means the whipper-in; aod 
between a leader and a whipper-in in fash- 
ionable life there is as great a difference ss 
in political. I could give a receipt to 
make a woman of fashion, if I saw a meri- 
torious deltutante for the part; but I should 
as soon think of giving Ude's instructions 
how to dress a aalmi de beauaine to an UD- 
der-housemaid, as my receipt to Ladj 
Danvers; neither would do justice to 
them." 

" Pray let us be favored with jour 
rules," said Lady Oriel; ** and as we are 
going to rusticate in Ireland, there is no 
chance of our abusing the favor, by any 
clumsy attempts at the part." 

** I must again remind you, Mesdames/' 
said Lord Albany, ** that to give you a re- 
ceipt to make a woman of fashion, would 
be to * gild refined gold, or paint the lily;* 
but if you command me to state what I 
should recommend to others, you shall be 
obeyed, the more readily that my womso 
of fashion must not be less than fifteeii 
years your senior. Suppose a lady highly 
born, and higly bred, (mind, I don't SST 
well bred,) of at least thirty-five years ola, 
married to a man of rank and large fortune. 
Beauty is of no importance; but strong 
nerves are indispensable, as without these 
sinews of war, a leader of fashion cannot 
succeed. A good toumure is highly ne- 
cessary, and a practical knowledge of 
French and Italian cannot be dispensed 
with. The lady must have natural vivar 
city, and acouired self-command to control 
any unseemly ebullition of it; she must 
have tact without talent, that is to say, she 
must not excel in conversation, writing, 
music, or any of the accomplishments that 
require talent, as excellence in any of them 
would occupy too much of that precious 
time, which her duties as a woman of fa- 
shion require. Society is to be considered 
the end and aim of her life. Dinners, 
balls, and routs, the only things that como 
home to our business and bosoms; aod all 
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else, as insigfnificant and Dnwortfay of at- 
tention. Politics, by which I mean a 
superficial view of the feuds of faction; 
must be familiar to her; and she must 
make up in warmth of zeal, for all she 
wants in real comprehension of the ques- 
tions asitated by the Guelphs and Ghibe- 
lines of our day. A strict attention to kt 
mode is necessary; a lavish expenditure 
on her person, and a prudent regard to 
economy in all other disbursements are 
recommended. A consciousness of supe- 
riority and power, with a philosophical 
indifljerence to the means employed to ob- 
tain it, and a stoical disregard to the feel- 
ings of others, is to be cultirated, and the 
exclusive system, that sainte aliianee of 
the haut ton, is never to be abandoned. 
Beauty, wit, and talent, are to be voted 
vnneeessaiT, or de trap; and power is to 
be retained eoute qui eoute* All without 
the pale of her own circle are to be con- 
sidered nutuvais ton, and those unknown 
to her as being unknowable. She is to 
cultivate an intimacy with the leadin? 
ambassadresses, render useful the received 
Gorypheuses of fashion, and employ as 
her creatures the tolerated. One or two 
political leaders must be fixed at her re- 
ceptions, as habitues, and their satellites 
* are to be encouraged. Fashion is to be 
considered as the true object of a laudable 
ambition, and all else as accessories of 
little importance. Place this lady in a 
large ana elegantly-furnished mansion in 
8t. James's, Grosvenor, or Berkley Square, 
give her a villa near town to which she 
may retire with a chosen few of her clique 
daring the summer, and a fine family seat 
in the country, where she may hold her 
state in the winter, surrounded b^ the 
magnates of the land, with a sprinkling of 
foreigners of distinction; dress her head 
a la Herbault, her bust a la Victorine, her 
feet a la Melnotte, and serve her up, with 
plenty of diamonds and pearls, and you 
will have a woman of fashion.** 

The ladies laughed at the gravity with 
which Lord Albany repeated the receipt, 
and agreed that it would be thrown away 
OQ Lady Danvers* 



CHAPTER LIV. 

** Concealment is too frequently the consequence of 
guilt, not to be often mistaken for iL** 

Ladt Oriel had been talking to agroup 
who were looking at a picture by Titian, 



in the gallery at Vernon House, when the 
sound of a voice familiar to her struck on 
her ear; she turned to look, and found the 
eyes of Lord Delmore fixed on her with a 
steadfast gaxe. The impressions which 
the sight of him conveyed, were so min- 
gled with all of pain and humiliation she 
had ever known, that she felt a sadden 
faintness come over her; but, though 
ready to sink to the earth, she subdued 
every external symptom of emotion; and, 
affecting not to have seen him, walked to 
another room. 

This was the first time they bad met 
since her return to town. She had seen 
in the papers that he had gone to Italy, 
and hoped he would remain there, notil 
time had enabled her to lose the poignant 
sense of her own imprudence which every 
recollection of him called op. She had 
learned to judge his artful conduct with 
the same sincerity and severity with which 
she analysed her own, and the arts by 
which he had so successfully compromiseid 
her in the eyes of her mutual acquaint- 
ances, being now unveiled, excited her 
indignation and contempt. 

How did she rejoice that Lord Oriel 
was not with her at this rencontre, as his 
presence, and the consciousness of the 
scrutiny with which he would examine 
her countenance, would have increased 
her agitation. She proposed to Mrs. For- 
rester to retire; and, seeing Colonel For- 
rester at that moment enter from the House 
of Lords, where he had been to hear a 
debate, they both requested him to call 
their carriage, and left Mr. Vemon*a house. 

Lady Oriel reflected with pleassre that 
in a very few days she should leave Lon- 
don, and trusted that she should not again 
meet Lord Delmore. She hesitated whe- 
ther she ought to tell Lord Oriel of the 
meeting or not; and, with the candor and 
delicacy natural to her, determined on 
doing so; but, after a little reflection, she 
thought that the mention of Lord Del- 
morels name from her lips would conjure 
up such a host of painful reminiscences in 
the sensitive mind of her husband, that 
^he had not courage to introduce the 
subject. 

Here again the too susceptible nature of 
Lord Oriel led to mischief, because it was 
the cause of his wife's concealing from 
him her rencontre with Lord Delmore; a 
circumstance which, though trivial in it- 
self, and which might naturally be ex- 
pected to take place, he had not contem- 
plated, from his believing that individual 
to be abroad; and though be would cer- 
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tainly have been pained at her tellingr him 
the fact, his was a temper to be deeply of- 
fended by her concealment of it. 

The first circumstance that leads to the 
necessity of a concealment between man 
and wife, gives the color to their fnture 
happiness. How often do concealments 
proceed from the fear of wounding a sus- 
ceptible mind, or exciting an irritable tem- 
per! and when once a habit of dissimula- 
tion is established, the purity of conjujral 
affection is destroyed, though the affection 
itself may continue in all its pristine force. 
A delicate-minded woman, or a sensitive 
man, discovering that even a trivial con- 
cealment has been practised, feels confi- 
dence impaired, and suspicion awakened; 
the real motives are seldom examined, for 
people are not willing to believe them- 
selves too susceptible, or irritable, and 
would be offendeo at the supposition were 
it made to tbem. But as it is easier to act 
with candor than to conquer either disposi- 
tion or temper, we have no hesitation in 
sdvising all husbands and wives to avoid 
concealment if they wish to preserve hap- 
piness, and not be deterred from a state- 
ment of facts by the fear of present annoy- 
ance, which leaves a much lighter impres- 
sion than is made by a future discovery of 
them. 

There is something repugnant to the 
delicacy of affection in the consciousness 
that heads which repose on the same pillow 
should be occupied by thoughts which 
they dare not utter. Lady Onel felt this 
the night of the fete, and affected to be 
asleep when Lord Odel entered her room, 
to avoid a conversation in which she could 
not name the disagreeable meeting that 
even then agitated her nerves and wounded 
her feelings. 

** When," thought she, with bitterness, 
**will the effects of my folly cease to rise 
np in judgment against me? It is to it 1 
owe the susceptibility on my husband's 
part that renders concealment necessary.*' 

The Abbe de Chaulieu observed of Fon- 
tenelle, that he had the most kindness and 
the least feeling of any man he had ever 
known. This observation showed a pro- 
found knowledge of human nature; for 
though it may appear a paradox, it is 
nevertheless true, that persons the most 
remarkable for general kindness are those 
who have the least feeling; deep feeling 
being always accompanied by an inequality 
of humor, that often precludes habitual 
kindness; while the absence of feeling 
leaves us masters of ourselves, and ready 
to show those acts of civility that are 



gratifying to the receiver, and cost little to 
the giver. 

Lord Oriel was an exemplification of 
the incompatibility of the two; for no man 
possessed more feeling, and its excess 
produced the effect of want of kindness, 
by rendering him irritable when he most 
wished to be kind. A woman of less 
delicacy of mind than his wife, might 
have corrected this exuberant and an- 
healthy action of feeling, by an exposure 
to him of the pain it occasioned her; but 
Lady Oriel attributed his morbid sensi* 
bility entirely to her own errors, and sup* 
ported the sufferings it inflicted with tba 
patience of a martyr. 

Lord Oriel had intended going from tha 
House of Lords to the fete at Mr. Yei^ 
non's, but, having been detained later tbaik 
he expected, he concluded, from seeiag 
many carriages leaving Carlton Gardens, 
that Lady Oriel had left iu He stopped 
at White's to look at the evening papers, 
and was reading one, his face shaded 
partly by the paper, when Lord Tadcaster 
and some other young men walked in, and 
gave a description oi the fete. 

** Lady Oriel and Mrs. Forrester wera 
the prettiest women there," observed Lord 
Tadcaster; **and so Delmore seemed to 
think, for he never took his e^es off tha 
first, who blushed very becomingly when 
she caught his eyes fixed on her face." 

The observations ended here, and it 
seemed to Lord Oriel as if some one had 
pointed him out to Lord Tadcaster, and so 
stopped any further remark. He felt his 
cheeks glow with rage and shame: at ona 
moment he felt disposed to call Lord Tad* 
caster to account for having named Lady 
Oriel, and the next he thought, that aa 
nothing positively offensive h»l been said, 
such a step would only excite fresh scan- 
dal, and revive the former. 

He was one of the last to leave White's, 
as he felt too much agitated to confront 
the persons he must pass to leave tha 
room; and in driving home, his mind waa 
in a chaos, that made him dread an intep- 
view with his wife. Would she tell him 
of the meetingi To name it, would ba 
opening afresh old wounds, that both wera 
anxious not to touch; but not to tell him 
would be still worse, as denoting a want 
of confidence in herself and him too. 

Anxious as he was to ascertain how 
Lady Oriel would act on this occasion, 
he was relieved by finding her, as he ima- 
gined, asleep; and as he looked on her 
beautiful face, with the silken fringe of 
her raven eyelashes resting on the delicata 
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rose^colored cheeks, he breathed a prayer 
that no tear might leave its trace on those 
fair cheeks, and laid his head on his pil- 
low^ to seek in sleep an oblivion of the 
Eainful feeling[3 that, during the last two 
ours, had been passing through his mind. 
But sleep pressed not his weary eye- 
lids, for thought after thought, and all 
connected with Lord Delmore, presented 
themselves. Did Lady Oriel know of his 
arrival in London when she proposed the 
Tisit to Ireland! Why was she so afraid 
of meeting himi Alas! he was growing 
onjust and suspicious to his own Frances. 
He f«lt his injustice, but he had no longer 
the power of checking it. If, however, 
the told him, as she would be sure to do 
on the morrow, that she had met Lord 
Delmore, all would be well; but if not, he 
dared not think of the conseqaences. 

Liitle did he imagine that she who oc- 
cupied all his thoughts was as wakeful, 
and nearly as agitated as himself, and 
from nearly the same cause. All her 
self-reproach had again been excited by 
the train of thought her interview with 
Lord Delmore had called up. His pre- 
sence would revive the former scandal; 
her husband would again become suscep- 
tible and unhappv; restraint wduld take 
place of the contidence beginning to be re- 
established between them; and all this 
was the consequence of her past levity 
and imprudence. She suppressed the 
aighs that labored in her breast, lest her 
husband should suspect she was not asleep; 
but he, who believed her in slumber, ^ve 
a free vent to his, every one of which 
atruck on her ear as a knell of departing 
happiness, and reproached her for being 
the cause. 

To a refined and sensitive mind, there is 
DO suffering that falls so heavily on the 
heart as the consciousness of having inflic- 
ted unhappiness on those dear to us. Our 
own ti ars or sighs relieve the grief they 
spring from; but those we cause, fall back 
with bitterness on our breasts, and fill us 
with remorse and anguish. To have tri- 
fled with our own peace of mind, appears 
light in comparison with the complicated 
guilt of having destroyed that of one who 
loved and trusted us; and Lady Oriel felt 
that a woman who has been careless of 
her reputation, thereby wounding her hus- 
band's honour in its most tender point, 
can never more hope for that uninterrupted 
confidence which forms the only solid ba- 
sis on which the happiness of married life 
can he built. Her heart melted within her, 
as she thought over the pangs she had in- 



f icted on the noble and generous breaat 
beside her ; and she could have wept over 
him, if she dared, as all the past came in 
review before her. 



CHAPTER LV. 

** fluipicion is a h«avy armor, and 
With its own weight impedes more than it 
protects." 

Ladt Oriel left her chamber ere her 
husband awoke, and when they met at the 
breakfast-table, both labored under a con- 
straint that each endeavored, but in vain, 
to hide. A consciousness of something 
to be concealed pressed on the spirits m 
the wife, and a knowledge that something 
u^flu concealed, wounded the feelings of the 
husband. 

Those whose susceptibility or irritabi- 
lity force their connections to the painful 
necessity of concealment, are preciselr 
those who are most offended by it. With 
all Lord OriePs natural goodness of heart 
and delicacy of mind, it never occurred to 
him, that his wife*s silence on the sabject 
of her interview with Lord Delmore, pro« 
ceeded wholly from the excess of her af- 
fection for himself, making her dread tha 
idea of giving him pain. A less refined 
mind than hers would neither have antici- 
pated the chagrin which the mention of 
Delmore'S name would occasion him, nor 
have committed the error of having any 
concealment on the subject. But here were 
two people, fondly, warmly attached to 
each other, frittering away their happiness 
from a too great similarity of dispositions 
and a too great reiinement of ideas. A 
little less on either side might have saved 
them both from much misery; but circum- 
stances had, unfortunately, tended to in- 
crease their morbid sensibility, and they 
were now paying the penalty. 

** How passed off the iete V' asked Lord 
Oriel. ** I was on the point of searching 
you there, when I saw so many carriages 
coming away that I concluded you had 
left. The ball was very brilliant and 
agreeable 1" 

*' Nothing remarkable," replied Lady 
Oriel. '* On the whole, 1 thought it went 
off heavily, as the fBtes at Mr. Vernon** 
generally do. He walks about with such 
an air of demanding admiration for his 
house, his furniture, his pictures, and all 
that is his, that it makes one feel less dis* 
posed to accord it ; and then he seems so 
dissatisfied that his guests are not aurpri- 
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ted or AhuUhj his grandeary that it makes 
many of them take a spitefal pleasore in 
affectingr a nonchalance, even greater than 
they feel." 

Lord Oriel asked other Questions ; but 
still Lady Oriel mentionea not Lord Del- 
more, and he felt eve^ moment more dis- 
composed by her concealment. At length 
be arose from the table, and affecting a 
careless air, obsenred— >** I heard another 
Tersion of the fete from Lord Tadcaster, 
at White's, where 1 stopped to look over 
the eyening papers. He mentioned hay- 
ing seen Lord Del more there.*' 

Xady Oriel felt the blood rush up to her 
▼erj forehead, from the consciousness of 
the felse interpretation her husband might 
put on her concealment of this fact; and 
ner blushing reminded him of Lord Tad- 
caster's remark on the subject. 

** By the by," said he, with an air of 

Eique Lady Oriel had never seen him ex- 
ibit before, ** it will be absolutely neces- 
sary for you, either to ^ye up going into 
society where you are likely to meet him, 
or to conquer the habit of blushing at his 
presence or at the mention of his name. 
Lord Tadcaster commented last night on 
your blushingmost becomingly when you 
caught Lord Delmore's eyes fixed on you; 
and you must be aware that nothing can be 
80 likely to convey a false imuression as 
your betraying any symptom or conscious- 
Dess with regard to him." 

There was something in the tone and 
maimer with which this was said that 
deeply wounded Lady Oriel. She felt 
that she was misunderstood; and her pride 
and delicacy, but above all, her affection, 
was wounded. 

Lord Oriel led the room, leaving her to 
shed tears, almost as bitter as those he 
had removed from her eyes some months 
before; and a sense of his injustice mingled 
with her own self accusations. 

*' A few months ago," thought she, ** I 
could have ^rown myself into his arms, 
and confess^ the motive of the conceal- 
ment that pains him, without a single men- 
tal reservation. But now confidence is at 
an end; for I have not fortitude to bear up 
against the clouded aspect and evident un- 
happiness that any recurrence to that fear- 
ful event in my life produces in him. The 
consciousness of my own errors which op- 
presses me, and betrays itself by external 
marks, instead of meeting sympathy from 
him, who ought to understand me, excites 
only anger or displeasure. I ought to 
have left him when my imprudence had 
broken down the barriers of confidence; for ] 



now, disguise it how I may, • we are no 
longer happy, and our happiness no longer 
depends on each other." 

When Lord Del more found that hii 
'visits would no longer be received br 
Lady Oriel, ra^ and mortification took 
possession of his mind. Not knowing tha 
disco vei^ she had made of the scandal 
which his attentions had excited, he attri- 
buted her door being shut to him to caprice^ 
or to the representations of some busy, 
meddling friend. Lord Oriel, from what 
he had already observed of him, he was 
certain, would not have prohibited them; 
therefore, the blame must rest wholly with 
Lady Oriel, and this manifestation of her 
perfect indifference towards him, was moal 
mortifying to his amour'propre. 

With all this vanity. Lord Delmon 
never believed that he had excited any 
warmer sentiment than friendship in tha 
heart of Lady Oriel, and all hope of this 
ripening into a warmer feeling had long 
been abandoned. But vanity urged the de- 
sire of making the world think otherwise; 
and in proportion as he was convinced of 
her purity, he became anxious to convey 
to the world an impression to the contrary 
— an impression so easily conveyed in the 
circles in which he lived, where idleness 
and tde love of scandal render every new 
tale certain of a favorable reception. 
Positive dislike had taken place of the ad- 
miration he had felt for Lady Oriel, and 
he inwardly resolved that she should suf- 
fer for thus casting him off, without a word 
or a line of explanation, after the footing 
of established friendship on which he haa 
been recdved by her for the last fisw 
months. 

He appeared at the clubs with a sombre 
air— tal Iced of going abroad, having now 
no longer any inducement to stay in Eng» 
land^-said that Lady Oriel was the most 
divine woman on earth, and her lord the 
most jealous of husbands — adding with m 
smile, that it was strange, but true, that 
husbands never became jealous until it 
was too late to prevent the mischief they 
dreaded, and only locked the door when 
the treasure was stolen. 

Innuendoes of this kind continually re- 
peated to the men of his circles, with con- 
fessions which he allowed to be wrung 
from him by the questions of the indis- 
creet women, soon spread the evil reports 
he was so anxious to propagate. When 
Lady Annsrsly and some of her clique 
asked him why he no longer appeared 
with his friend Lady Oriel, and how he 
contrived to exist away from herl— «sigh» 
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« pensire look, and a *' DonU talk to me 
about it! — Poor dear sool she is to be 

4 pitied, with her jealous brate of a husband! 

* ..It 18 really too bad, to have all one*8 
eomfort broken-up in this way!** implied 
all that he wisheo them to believe, while 
it also grave them to understand, that he 
was a most attached as well as attachable 
person. 

When such reports had been whispered 
in the circles ot society for a week, and 
commented on in the clubs for a fortnight, 
it is no wonder that they soon after, found 
their way into the newspapers, and were 
blazoned abroad with all the piquant emen- 
dations that a maliciously disposed editor 
oould give them, until they assumed a 
form sufficiently palpable to impress the 
nninquiring with a belief that what was 
to publicly asserted must be true. 

Had Colonel Forrester been in England 
at this moment, the first statement coming 
from the press, would have been checked 
by a legal proceeding against the news- 
paper in which it had appeared, and this 
would have silenced all the others. But 
he, unfortunately, was absent, and the 
morbid sensibility of Lord Oriel rendered 
him totally unfit for taking any of the ne- 
cessary steps to atop statements that filled 
him with indignation and sorrow, the 
falsehood of which he knew, hut wanted 
knowledge of the world to know how 
to refute. 

How many people pass through life 
without having acquired, or havmg sought 
to acquire, the practical knowledge ne- 
cessary to render the journey less pain- 
ful! and how few are so fortunate as to be 
exempt from the circumstances that render 
such a knowledge necessary! Lord Oriel 
shrinking from the publicity which legal 
steps, as he thought, would give to the 
scandalous falsehoods in question, was 
little aware that they were the only means 
left him of checking their promulgation; 
and that the impunity with which paper 
after paper published the scandal was con- 
sidered as positive proof of its truth. His 
supine and reprehensible negligence, or 
pride, had kept him from acting as the 
guardian of his wife's honor, and by his 
morbid feelings and want of wordly know- 
ledge, he was now equally unfitted for 
being its avenger. 

Lord Del more, having excited the sym- 
pathy of the frivolous and vicious part of the 
society to which he belonged, and the con- 
tempt of the good and sober-minded, de- 
termined on travelling for a few months. 
Change of scene, he thought, would 



amuse him, and confirm the impression he 
wished to convey, that he left England 
because he was separated from Lady Oriel. 
He was as tired of the moors and moun- 
tains of Scotland as he had been before of 
the preserves of the best manors in Nor* 
folk and Suffolk; he had explored the 
Lakes, and found them, as a certain tragic 
dame was reported to have expressed her- 
self with regard to the *' vasty deep" 
" vastly wide, and vastly profouncl." 
Wales was familiar to him, and, like all 
familiar things, no longer desirable; and 
Ireland with its White-feet and Black-feet 
its Shannavests and Caravats, Captain 
Rock and Agitators, held forth iio tempta- 
tion. To Paris, therefore, he determined 
to go in the first instance, and, if that fail- 
ed to amuse him, to proceed to Italy. 

By one of those extraordinary chances 
that so often arise in this world of chances 
the first person he met on entering the 
steam-packet was Mademoiselle La Tour, 
the ci^dtvant femrne de churnhre of Lady 
Oriel. A few ouestions, and well-timed 
compliments elicited from her, all that she 
knew, all that she suspected, and all that 
she thought probable about Miladi. ** Mi- 
lord was one shocking hcie^ Miladi un pen 
folk, tout a fait exagerie, tt tous ies deuXf 
romanaqties tt a'aimant comme leapgeom 
ou Us tourttUes. If my Miladi have k ben 
sens, every thing so easy, because Miladi 
do what she like with Milord; mait tiorn 
tout au contraire. When she told Miladi 
all wh^i U vakt de pied de Milord Delmore 
had said, Miladi dropped in one faint; Mi- 
lord runs in, and begin veeping like von 
enfant; and malgre she did try to make 
Miladi take de lajletir d* orange pour Mt 
fier/i, or un peu de tilietil. Milord did tell 
her to go away, and did stay alone with 
Miladi, with de door locked; and when she 
came again, they have both so red eyes as 
if they cry beaueoup. Yet they were not 
very angry; for they did look very loving, 
and Milord kiss Miladi's hand very much. 
And next day Miladi did pay her, and give 
her unjoli cadeau, and say she not want 
her no more; and so she left her, and was 
now going to set up une botique dtms la 
Galleriede VOrme: and she hope Milord 
Delmore be one good friend to her, and she 
be one good friend to Milord, for she 
counsel Milord not to keep Wi% valet depied. 
Monsieur Henri^ because he is one batard 
Ires dangereux, pour un Monsieur qui a dis 
success comme Milord.^^ 

The whole secrets of Oriel House were 
now explained to Lord Delmore, and he 
saw plainly that the plans he had fol- 
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lowed to prodace a miBunderstanding 
between the husband and wife, had only 
united them afresh, and more tenderly than 
erer. He felt convinced that all his arts 
would be unavailing to establish himself 
again sur un pied cTintimitS with Lady 
Oriel, and rejoiced that he had left Eng- 
land, as his absence, much more than his 
presence, would confirm people in the be- 
lief that he wished them to entertain. 

A liberal cadeau from his lordship's purse 
found its way to the reticule of Mademoi- 
selle, who, while accepting it, remarked 
that *^ It was not one wonder Milord was 
aoaimeepar ioutea Us dames, for Milord 
was ie plus joli garvon de Londres, ei le 
plus spirituelf^^ though, when he left her, 
she could not restst adding, »» et betecomrne 
tou9 ses compatriotes: he give me un cadeau 
when I cannot do him one service, and he 
not give roe when I could. Jtussi, he not 
tell me I have de pretty eye and unejolie 
toumure^ which prove he is one bete. 

Among the English at Paris, Lord Del- 
more acted the sentimental and serious, 
but consoled himself for this restraint by 
abandoning his naturally gay spirits to un- 
eoDtrolled indulgence in the French circles 
into which he was admitted. Madame la 
Viscomtesse de Beauregarde, the most 
apirituelle of the Parisian elegantes, de- 
clared him to be ires4fien pour un Anglais i 
and her manner towards him, even more 
than her words, marked that, menu pour 
un Francois, he would not have been coo- 
aidnred otherwise than tres-aimable. 

He passed his time so agreeably at Paris 
that he thought not of crossing the Alps, 
and was only disturbed from the pleasing 
routine of amusements into which he had 
fallen, by letters from England, announc- 
ing that his pecuniary affairs were so em- 
barrassed that the raising supplies became 
every day more difficult; and urging the 
necessity of his immediate return, for the 

furpose of adopting some plan of relief. 
Ie had long had a vague idea that he was 
ruined, but he had always chased the dis- 
agreeable reflection from his mind every 
time it had intruded itself. During a 
London season, who has time or inclina- 
tion to think about his affairst and so many 
shooting-parties are made up for the au- 
tumn, followed by the hunting season at 
Melton, that one never has a moment to 
give to disagreeable subjects; so, from 
▼ear to year, Lord Del more, like many of 
his contemporaries, had gone on, putting 
off the evil day of examination, until a 
stoppage of the means of prolonging his 
pleasurable pursuits, forced on his mind 



the painful conviction, tbat examinatioa 
was not only indispensable^ but probably 
unavailing. 

" Well," thought he, ** if I am ruined, 
I must only sacrifice my inclinations, and 
marry. This is a bore, to be sure, but 
there is no avoiding it, and," examining 
himself in the glass, *' I flatter myself I 
shall have no great difficulty in makin^^ 
myself acceptable." 

He arrived in London only a few days 
before ihe file at Vernon House, and that 
was the first occasion of his appearing in 
public since his return from Pans. 

On seeing Lady Oriel, his first impulse 
was to approach her; but, observing the 
circle around her, even he, with all his 
courage and nonchalance dared not risk 
the cold reception he had a presentimeat 
he should receive from her, a reception 
which would at once serve as a refutation 
to all the evil reports circulated about 
them. He hovered near her, hoping to 
find her alone for a moment, but, when be 
caught her glance, the expression of it 
convinced him he had better avoid any at- 
tempt at addressing her, and he saw her 
leave the room with sentiments much 
nearer akin to hate than to love. 

The good footing on which she seemed 
established in society was painful to him 
from two motives; the first, that it seemed 
as if the evil reports relative to him were 
no longer believed, which was most mor« 
tifying to his vanity; and the second, be- 
cause he wished her to be punished for 
breaking off so uncivilly with him, a crime 
for which he never could forgive her. 

'* Your virtuous women are such fools,'* 
thought he; ^'now Lady Annersly, or 
Lady Flora Disbrow, or any of the women 
of that clique, would never have dared to 
cast me off, sans menagement, for fear of 
provoking me to say something against 
them. But this lady, who has allowed 
me to exhibit myself as the humblest, 
though certainly not as the most unhappy 
of her adorers, at every ball, soiree, and 
file, of last season, nntil we were consid- 
ered as inseparable as married lovers in 
the first week of the honey-moon, now 
quietly cuts me, without so much as a 
word, look, or smile, totally regardless of 
my vengeance." 

On leaving the salon, he met Lord Tad- 
caster, who offered to drop him at Crock- 
ford's, and during their drive, they talked 
over the file. Both a^rreed that old Ver- 
non was a bore, and his daughters a little 
too demonstrative in their desire to wear 
coronets. 
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*' The J will have fifhr thousand each, I 
understand," said Lord Tadcaster, " and 
as much more at the father^a death; a good 
fortune as times go; and if I wanted mo- 
ney, I should not mind marrying the el- 
der; but that not being the case, I will leave 
her to barter her plum for a strawberry-leaf 
coronet, the object on earth she most longs 
for. I have no desire to give myself a 
beau^ert in old Vernon, or a heau frere in 
my friend and schoolfellow Frank, who, I 
think, is the most disagreeable of the fa- 
mily, perhaps because I know him the 
beet." 

The fifty thousand pounds in possession, 
and a similar sum in reversion, sounded 
most agreeably in the ears of Lord Del- 
more. To the young ladies he had never 
paid any attention, and hardly knew them 
asunder. But n*imporie^ he should take 
the first opportunity of acting Paimable to 
which of them he found the leastdtsagree- 
able; and he doubted not his success, pro- 
Tided he could conceal the ruinous state of 
his finances, the dilapidations in which 
became every day more apparent, and ren- 
dered some speedy relief more indispensa- 
ble. 

Animated by the cheering prospect of 
Miss Vernon's thousands, of which alrea- 
dy he anticipated the possession, and ex- 
cited by champagne, he sat down to ha- 
zard, and after three hours* play, found 
himtelf minus as many thousands. With 
an aching head and soured temper, he left 
the splendid salons of Crockford's,Jwhere 
the gilding lavished around seems to 
mock the dupes whose gold has paid for it. 



CHAPTER LVL 

** She is pMvish, raUcn, ftt>wtrd. 
Proud, dieobedient, stubborn, laekinc duty; 
Neither regmrding that the is my child, 
Nor ftaring m« m if I were her father/* 

The fSte given by Mr. Vernon passed 
off, like the generality of such amuse- 
jodents, unsatisfactorily to the host and the 
guests; a thousand faults were found with 
the arrangements of it, and chiefly by those 
who had never ^iven, nor were liKely to 
give a/e/c in their lives: the ices were pro- 
nounced to be too cold, the rooms too 
much lighted; and it was discovered that 
a profusion reigned around, which, as the 
guests repeated to each other, clearly 
proved that the giver was a parvenu^ a 
nouvcau richCf in short, all bat a person 



eomme Ufaut^ though decidedly a person 
comme il enfaut^ as the world now stood^ 
when money is the passport to society. 

Mr. Vernon had discrimination enough 
to see that his guests were more dispoaed 
to sneer than smile, or, if they did smilat 
it was in twh a sori^ as left little donbt 
that satire more than pleasure, produced 
the risible movement; and he was asangij 
and disappointed, at what he termed their 
ingratitude, as if their amusement had 
been his sole motive in giving the fHef 
and that an ostentatious desire of astonish* 
ing them, and forcing their admiration 
and envy, had not been his principal in* 
ducement. People seemed to render him 
responsible even for the badness of the 
weather, and various comments were 
made on the absurdity of choosing such a 
niffht for ft/^ as if his invitations had 
only gone forth that day. Host and gaests 
stood on equal grounds with regard to 
their feelings towards each other, and both 
seemed perfectly to understand their mu- 
tual estimate. 

The Miss Vernons were the most disap- 

Kointed of all the circle, for neither the 
[arqnis of Tadcaster nor Lord Durnford 
had proposed; though all available arts 
had been tried to draw them to this desired 
and desirable point. The ladies felt that, 
notwithstanding their address, it was but 
too evident that the said lords saw the 
pains taken to entrap them, and this con- 
viction served to render the would-be en- 
trappers still more mortified at their waot 
of success. To have condescended to 
use such arts and give such encourage- 
ment, humiliated them in their own esti- 
mation only because they had not attained 
their object. Had they succeeded, thej 
would have thought little of the means; as 
it was, they felt as offended and anspry at 
their projects being defeated, as if the 
lords in question had been the wooers, 
instead of, as was really the case, being 
the wooed. 

The sisters retired te their chambers, 
discontented with the world and with 
themselves, and well disposed to vent a 
part of their ill-hamor on each other. Be- 
fore separating, Louisa Vernon inquired, 
'* Well, has Lord Tadcaster proposed!" 

«* No," replied her sister, '« and if he 
had " 

*^ You would have jumped at him,** in* 
terrupted Louisa; ** though 1 know yoa 
were now on the point of -telling me yoa 
would have refused him.'* 

A look of suppressed rage, and a sneert 
repaid thii lemarky aa Misa Vernon spite* 
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M\y replied, *' I do not ask you if Lord 
Daraford has proposed, as your grood tem- 
per explains the state of that affair; so ban 
miTf ma chert MtturP^ and, humming an 
ail to conceal her mortification, she quitted 
ker sister. 

The family party met next morning at a 
late breakfast, mutually disposed to find 
fimlt with each other, and equally discon- 
tented with the fete. Mr. Vernon, as was 
usual with him on such occasions, and the 
occasions were not uofrequent, expressed 
his dissatisfaction with Mrs. Vernon's too 
great civility to the guests, against the 
greater part of whom he was very acrimo- 
nious in his remarks, and then stated his 
displeasure at the too pointed attention 
paid by his daughters to the Lords Tad- 
caster and Durnford. 

The young ladies, little accustomed to 
be rebuked, pouted and looked sulky, and 
took so little pains to conceal their discon- 
tent, that the angry spirit of their father 
was kindled afresh, and he demanded 
with a fieiy glance, if, after all their ad- 
▼ances, the young men had proposed! 
*' No,*' he added, replying to his own 
question, ** they have not, and I could 
have sworn they would not: and so, after 
being bored last winter with them in the 
country, shooting all my pheasants, and 
playing off their fine airs* it has all come 
to nothing! Well, young ladies, do not 
frown: I must allow that this disappoint- 
ment does not arise from want of encou- 
ragement on your parts." 



CHAPTER LVH. 

Jjore wedlock framed in days of o*d, 
And made the bonda of wreathed flowera, 

Bat now ibe chain* are forged of gold, 
And Hymen bows to Plato's powers. 

Lawyers now take poor Cupid's place. 
And goote-quills ply *stead of bis pinions. 

While scarce a Mgn of love we trace 
In marriage erst his own dominions. 

Bat bow could Law and Love agree? 

There's nought in common sure between *em; 
Law thinks of quarrels that must be. 

And Love is much too fond to believe *em. 

GoLONEt FoRRESTKB fouud his sistcf 
in tears, and when she told him the cause, 
he represented to her the absolute neces- 
sity of her using the most perfect frank- 
ness with Lord Oriel, and conquering all 
fear of offending or wounding him by in- 
telligence, that, coming through others, 
woold be doubly mortifying* 
Vol. L— 25 



** I enter into your feelings, my daaresi 
sister," said he, ** and admit that it de- 
mands coura^Yo touch on subjects that 
one knows will give pain; but be assured* 
that the appearance of concealment it 
much more likely to wound than the men- 
tion of a name which he must often hear; 
and you, by magnifying your own past 
imprudence, betray a consciousness of it, 
that will lead the malicious part of the 
world to draw false conclusions. Yon 
have no guilt to accuse yourself of, and 
therefore ought to be able to meet Lord 
Delmore with the calm indifference of a 
common-place acquaintance. Any devia* 
tion from this conduct will only tend to 
revive scandal, and confirm evil reports: 
therefore, when you encounter Lord Del* 
more again, bow to him as to any othet 
casual acquaintance. For the few dave 
we shall be in town, it is necessary for 
you to appear as much in the world as 
possible, lest Lord Oriel should fancy that 
you are stayinfir at home to avoid Del- 
more, or lest others may draw the same 
conclusion. I repeat to you, Louisa, that 
having done nothing to forfeit your owa 
self-respect, you are to blame for the timi- 
dity you betray, and that, with a husband 
so extremely susceptible as yours is, voa 
must conquer it, or else pass your lira m 
martjr to its effects." 

V/hen Lady Oriel and Mrs. Forrester 
were next day entering Kensington Gar- 
dens for their promenade, they met Lady 
Mary Tremayne, with the Miss Vernonst 
escorted by Lord Delmore. They stopped 
to speak for a few minutes, and Lady Oriel 
addressed the customary salutation to the 
latter with cold politeness, which he re- 
plied to in the same tone. 

The advice of her brother had such a 
good effect on her, that she felt she had on 
this trying occasion, conducted herself 
without betraying the least emotion, and 
she was rejoiced by this consciousness. 

On riding through the Park, Lord Del- 
more had seen the carriage of the Vemons 
at the gate at Kensington Gardens, and 
having had a levee of duns that morning, 
with sundry hints from bis solicitor and 
agent, of the impossibility of pacifying them 
much longer, the necessity of seeking 
Piutus through the road of Hymen was 
more strongly than ever impressed on hit 
mind; and he resolved to lose no time, in 
cultivating his acquaintance with the Mist 
Vernons. Knowing Lady Mary Tremayne, 
their ehaperon^ he joined the party, and 
finding Miss Vernon the most uisposed to 
smile on him, from the recent retreat of 
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Lord Tadcaeter-^Miss Louisa still enter- 
taining hopes of Lord Durnford, which in- 
duced her to be more reserved to Lord 
Del more — he acted the agreeable so soc- 
cessfully, that the Marquis was forgotten 
when they met Lady Oriel. 

On lea?inar her, Lady Mary Tremayne, 
with the malice peculiar to her clique, 
laughingly obsenred to Lord Delmore, that 
if this was the first meeting he had met with 
his old friend, Lady Oriel, since his return 
she thought it had passed off very coldly. 
** Not a blush, a sigh, or even the appear- 
ance of trepidation,'* added she. ** I 
should have expected, at least, a fainting-fit, 
and bad mv salts ready in my reticule; but it 
seems Lady Oriel is superior to this weak- 
ness^ though she has been accused of 
others." 

** Oh! Lord Delmore must have met Lady 
Oriel ehez nous^'*^ said Miss Vernon. 

At this moment they were passing 
through the g^te, when Lord Delmore, 
with an expressive look at Miss Vernon, 
replied, that he had not seen Lady Oriel 
at the fiBte, because he had eves for only 
one lady there, and who could look at any 
other woman when Miss V^oon was pre- 
sent! 

The young lady was as much gratified 
AS surprised at the compliment, and con- 
gratulated herself on having already so 
well supplied the place of Lord Tadcaster; 
who, notwithstanding all the encourage- 
ment given to him, had never said any 
thing half so warm to her. 

"Their hearts are different," thought 
8he,Jlittle imagining that the difference was 
not in their hearts, but in their purses, and 
that if Lord Delmore^s was only half as 
well filled as that of the Marquis, he 
would have been even more chary of his 
compliments. 

They parted mutually gratified. Hav- 
ing ascertained that they would be at the 
Opera, Lord Delmore pressed the hand of 
his belle on assisting her to her carriage, 
and with a tender look rode away. 

When the ladies began discussing his 
pretensions — a common habit with ladies 
as well as gentlemen when any one leaves 
their circle— Lad^ Mary Tremayne ob- 
served, that certamly Lord Delmore was 
a very delightful person, handsome, clever, 
and agreeable. " I never see him," said 
she, " without being reminded of the com- 

fliment paid bv Madame du Deffand to La 
^rincesse de Talmont's appearance, when 
she said she had ** Pair dUtingtUe sans etre 
nn^&'ere,"— the most rare thing in the 
world. 



Lady Mary Tremajne*s opinion bad 
great weight with the Vernons, merely 
because they knew she was very much a 
la mode; and consequently her praise 
raised Lord Delmore not a little in their 
estimation. Still there was enough of the 
familv love of riches in the youo? ladies, 
to induce them to inquire if he had a large 
fortune, and sufiicient amour proprt for her 
order de noblesse in Lady Mary, to engage 
her to answer, " Certainly," though she 
was totally ignorant on the subject ; and 
she added: — **not only has he a large 
fortune, but in case his uncle dies without 
marrying, which is very likely, he is heir 
to a dukedom." 

This last piece of intelligence quite 
achieved the conquest of Miss Vernon's 
head — for her heart was out of the Ques- 
tion in her case — the only proof or her 
possessing that necessary organ in the 
economy of the human frame, being a cer- 
tain palpitation at the left side after danc- 
ing. 

Discomfited as she had been by the re- 
treat of Lord Tadcaster, without even 
leaving her the prospect of a proposal 
from him at any future time, nothing could 
be more opportune as a slave to her 
wounded vanity, than this new and brilliant 
conquest. Having left Lady Mary Tre- 
majne at home, she could hardly, daring 
her drive to Carlton Gardens, resist show- 
ing her triumph to her sister, sundry hints 
of which were given, and as carefully re- 
fused to be accepted by Miss Louisa, who 
had too much vanity and pretension of her 
own, to bear patiently with the display of 
her sister's. Nay, the insinuations of'^her 
conquest, so broadly given by Miss Ver- 
non, almost determined her sceur cadet to 
enter the lists with her, to dispute Lord 
Del m ore's preference, and influenced her 
to take even more than usual pains iu her 
toilette of the evening, and to affect un air 
empresse towards Lord Delmore, which 
she hoped might distract his attentions 
from her sister. 

Mrs. Vernon had accompanied her 
dauorhters to the Opera, and was astonished 
to observe the vivacity with which they 
tried to captivate the new beau. He, with 
his usual tact, divided his attentions so 
equally, as to alarm Miss Vernon, and 
give hopes to Miss Louisa, rendering 
both more anxious to secure him ; and he 
was so respectful to Mrs. Vernon, that he 
interested even her in his favor. 

Lord Durnford'a entrance to the box 
changed the scene, by renewing Miss 
Louisa's hopes; and she now devoted her 
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iiodi?ided attention to hinit leavinff her 
sister free to occupy all that of Lord Del- 
more; who, anxious to lose no time, plied 
her with compliments too plain to be mis- 
taken, and too well received, to leave any 
doubt of the final saccess of the needy 
eajoler. 

Miss Louisa, findinfi^ Lord Dumford's 
attention by no means keep pace with her 
wishes, became indig^nant at observing 
the familiarity that seemed to have been 
established between Miss Vernon and 
Lord Delmore since she had commenced 
her conversation with Lord Durnford. To 
interrupt it, she pointedly asked the latter, 
if that was not his friend Lord Tadcaster 
in the box at the opposite side? and being 
answered in the affirmative, she spitefully 
observed, that he had been for the last 
two hours so occupied with the lady next 
him, that she had not been able to see 
who the lady was, his head being con- 
tinually interposed between them. 

Miss Vernon felt all the malice of the 
remark, and well knew the feelinor that 
dictated it; but it only served to make her 
more anxious to secure her present con- 
quest, to accomplish which she redoubled 
her complaisance to him. 

On passing th^oueh the round room, 
leaning on the arm of Lord Delmore, she 
was most disagreeably surprised by find- 
ing Lord Tadcaster giving his arm to her 
cousin Mary Vernon, to whom he appeared 
to be paying marked attention; while Mrs. 
Henry Vernon, leaning on her nephew, 
stood by her daughter, exulting in the ad- 
miration her beauty excited, and the evi- 
dent conquest which that beauty had 
achieved ; for Lord Tadcaster's assidoity 
was too undisguised to be mistaken. 

How did Miss Vernon now rejoice, that 
Lord Del morels attendance saved her from 
the mortifying position of being dekus^ee / 
and he who was au fait of the encourage- 
ment given to Lord Tadcaster, determined 
to take advantage of the pique his deser- 
tion must excite in the breast of the young 
lady, who, he was certain, would be now 
most anxious to prove that her affections 
had never been engaged to Lord Tadcaster, 
by openly displaying a preference for him- 
self. 

Occupied as Lord Delmore was in se- 
curing the prize he sought, he was forcibly 
struck by tne beauty of Mary Vernon, and 
wondered not that Lord Tadcaster had 
found it so irresistible. ** When do you 
start for 8cotlard T' asked Delmore. 

•*I know not,'* replied the other; "per- 
haps not at all.'* And then turning to 



Mary Vernon, he resumed his conversation 
with her, with an air of interest that be- 
trayed how much she influenced the snddea 
change in his plans. 

Louisa Vernon cast sundry malicious 
glances at her sister, as if she wished to 
say, " You see you have been months 
trying to retain him, and Mary only knows 
him one day, and the shooting-party is 
abandoned.*' 

Nothing of all this sisterly intention was 
lost on Miss Vernon ; for those who are 
the most malicious, are the most sensible 
of the malice of others. Her conquest of 
Delmore alone enabled her to meet it 
" with decent dignity." How could she 
be grateful enough to him for saving her 
from a position so embarrassing to her 
vanity 1 But one way suggested itself 
and she readily adopted it — that of leaving 
no means untried to convince him of the 
pleasure his attentions conferred. £re he 
handed her to the carriage, he had made 
all but a positive declaration, and she had 
done all but accept him. 

The next day the Miss Vernons found 
themselves at Kensington Gardens, cha^ 
peroned by Mrs. Murray, a lady whose 
sole recommendation was, that she passed 
for being fashionable; a distinction due to 
a lar^e fortune, and a fondness for rank* 
which induced her to sacrifice all her time, 
and much of her wealth, to assemble round 
her all who could boast it, provided they 
were of the elite. She condescended to 
choperonXhe Vernons occasionally, because 
they were considered "catches" by the 
younger sons of many of the Lady 
Mammas of her acquaintance, and it gave 
her an importance with them; and the 
young ladies preferred her as a chaperon to 
many others, because she knew every 
body, and was past the age of pretending 
to attention for herself. 

Lord Delmore met them aeddentally^ 
though Miss Louisa's spiteful glance at 
her sister seemed to insinuate that the 
meeting was not one of chance ; and the 
pertinacity with which she engrossed the 
conversation of his lordship, betrayed her 
determination to interrupt the confidential 
entretien she supposed her sister wished to 
hold with him. 

Next to forwarding her own personal 
interest, was the pleasure Miss Louisa felt 
in defeating that of her sister; and on this 
point, if on no other, a perfect sympathy 
existed between them. Had Lord Durn- 
ford, or any other fashionable beau been 
present, with whom Miss Louisa could 
have commenced a flirtation, she would 
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hare pennitted Miss Vernon to engross 
the attentions of Lord Delmore without 
interruption; but to be cnrapelled to fall 
back on Mrs. Muriay, and leave her sister 
mistress of the field, was out of the ques- 
tion ; so she maintained an uninterrupted 
fire of words, smiles, and sallies, that 
scarcely allowed time for her mortified and 
angry sister^s edging in a word, and made 
Lord Delmore ready to exclaim, 

** How happy eoold I be with either ;** 

nay, almost led him to fear, that both la- 
dies had made up their minds to share his 
coronet; an intention which he foresaw 
would be very embarrassing to him. 

Miss Vernon pouted and sulked, because 
she wished her admirer to give some de- 
cided proof that she was the object of his 
attention ; and this he was too well bred 
to do in the present state of affairs, know- 
ing that such a step would make an active 
enemy of Miss Louisa. 

The party sauntered along the umbra- 
ffeous walk, unmindful of the beautiful Ver- 
dure, and all that Nature offered to charm 
them, occupied with feelings little in har- 
mony with the calm scene around, when, 
arriving at the end of the walk, they en- 
countered Mrs. and Miss Burrell, escort- 
ed by Lord Durnford. The Miss Vemons 
stopped to speak to their aunt and cousin. 

Now was the turn of the elder sister to 
east spiteful glances at Miss Louisa, as if 
to show her, that she observed something 
more than common in the attentions Lord 
Durnford was paying Emily Burrell; and 
when, after exchanging a few common- 
place remarks, the parties separated. Miss 
Vernon observed aloud, ** that Lord Durn- 
ford seemed to be very much in love with 
her cousin,'* though she could have seen 
nothing to justify the opinion in the few 
minutes they had been toprether, and it 
was said solely from the wish of wounding 
her sister. 

We may be told this is not nature, and 
that such characters as the Miss Vernons 
do not exist: they are fortunate who have 
not met such; but we believe few are so 
lucky; for every day*s experience proves 
that society offers many examples where 
the ties of kindred, instead of beincr con- 
sidered as bonds of union, are looked on as 
fetters that bind discordant souls top^ether, 
and give a privilege to each for venting the 
acrimonious observations and ill-natured 
hints which good breeding banishes from 
mere acquaintances. 

PolitenesSf that cementer of friendship 



and soother of enmities, is nowhere so 
much required, and so frequently ootragedf 
as in family circles; P aimabk franadm 
which near relationship is considered to 
warrant, serves as an excuse for all the 
disagreeable truths that memiea diseoveTf 
but that only friends can tell the posset- 
sor. Friends can see defects with the 
naked eye, however weak that organ naay 
be; but too frequently require magnifyinf 
glasses to discover good qualities. 

How strange is it that people should Dd 
feel, what every hour's experience matt 
tend to prove— the necessity of practitiiif 
politeness. With strangers and acquaint- 
ances, all admit the necessity of obserrinf 
it; but in nearer* and what ought to lie 
dearer connections, it is continually aban- 
doned, and the consequence is, that all the 
illusions of life are destroyed, and with 
them much of the happiness; for we are 
unfitted to receive or bestow it, if we hafe 
been told of faults or defects, mental or pei^ 
sonal, the discovery of which destroys onr 
self-confidence, and sours us towards the 
discoverer. 

By politeness we would not be undep* 
stood to mean the flattering insincerity that 
too often passes current for it, and than 
which nothing can be more dififerent. For- 
bearance towards errors and defects, and i 
Just appreciation of sood qualities, joined 
to mildness and good breeoing, is what we 
would inculcate, as the sorest means of 
preserving domestic harmony, and of pro- 
moting domestic aflection, Half the paint 
bestowed to conciliate acquaintanees, might 
turn relaticfu 'into friends; a metamorphosit 
more rare and difficult to be accomplished 
than most people imagine. 

It was Cosmo de* Medici who obserredf 
that ** we are commanded to forgive our 
enemies, but not our friends," implying 
that the injuries or wrongs inflicted on as 
by the latter are unpardonable. One thing 
is quite certain, namely, that we have 
more frequently occasion to forgrive those 
who are reputed to be our friends, than 
our enemies, and the injuries they commit 
are more pernicious and lasting in their 
effects. 

At dinner at Mr. Vernon's, Miss Louiti 
observed, that Lord Tadcaster seemed 
wholly occupied with her cousin Mary the 
night before, a piece of intelligence that 
seemed to mortify her father even still 
more than it had done her sister. ** Wheie 
could they have made his acquaintance!** 
demanded the parvenu, as if he was the 
only nouveau riehe who received lordsy 
But when his son observed that Lord Ttel- 
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eiBter had asked him the night of the fete, 
if Mrs. Henry Vernon and her dauf^bter 
were in the room, and showed evident 
symptoms of disappointment at discovering 
that they were not, Louisa said, with a 
bitter smile, **0h ! then I suppose his ten' 
dretse ^f or Mary is of some date.*^ Mr. 
Vernon cast a look of rage at her, and of 
contempt at Miss Vernon for bavinor been 
doped into the belief that she was the ob- 
ject of Lord Tadcaster's attentions. 

Mrs. Vernon really pitied the mortifica- 
tion of her daughter, and felt grieved at 
the unkindness of Louisa, who thus in- 
creased it; but Miss Vernon, with an air of 
affected nonchalance, changed the subject, 
br telling her mother that they had met 
Mrs. Burrell and Emily, escorted by Lord 
Darnford, at Kensington-Gardens, and that 
he seemed much smitten with Emily. 

This completed the ill-humor of Mr. 
Vernon, who observed, that he should not 
St all wonder if both the lords proposed to 
their cousins, though he was quite sure no 
pains would be taken to induce them to do 
so, for neither Mr. Henry Vernon nor Mr. 
Burrell filled their houses in the winter 
with stupid young men, as some others 
were foolish enough to do, who after all 
had their daughters left on their hands, 
season after season; a reproach that deeply 
wounded the vanity of the young ladies, 
snd showed the want of feeling of the fa- 
ther. 



CHAPTER LVin. 

** Love is a passion whose effects are various; 
It ever brings some change upon the soul. 
Borne virtue, or some vice, till then unknown. 
Degrades the hero, and makes cowards valiant. 

** As love can exquisitely bless. 

Love only feels the marvellous of pain; 

Opens new veins of torture in the soul, 

And wakes the nerve where agonies are born.'* 

The morning of the departure of the 
Desmond party arrived, and Lord and Lady 
Oriel joined it with alacrity; he to be away 
from the possibility of meeting Lord Del- 
more, who was hateful to him, and she to 
be removed from the busy world, which 
had become iiksome to her. Coldness and 
restraint had subsisted between them since 
the luckless night of the fete at Vernon 
House, but it was not the coldness or re- 
straint of sated affection or iudiflforeoce; 
it was the forced calm of a too warm in- 
terest that feared to trust itself to words. 

The contrarieties that had arisen to cloud 



the horizon of Lord Oriel's wedded Iife« 
had awakened the slumbering energies of 
his love, and the doubts and fears that ia 
general precede marriage, had in this in- 
stance followed it; for never had either 
the husband or wife been so anxiously 
alive to their mutual feelings as at present. 
They were not happv, but they were not 
indifferent, and we all know it is easier 
to still the waves of passion, than to break 
the dead sea of indifference, which, like 
the lake Asphaltes, destroys the energies 
of all that approach it, until, like the birds 
who are said to drop lifeless on its dull 
surface, the heart sinks to rise no more. 

No sooner had the party felt themselves 
free from the confined air of London, and 
the shackles which its conventional modes 
impose, than their spirits appeared reliev* 
ed as if from a load that oppressed themy 
and cheerfulness took place of the former 
restraint of Lord and Lady Oriel. Neither 
had ever travelled the route they were now 
pursuing; the objects that presented them* 
selves were fresh, and acted as a stimulus 
to their feelings, diverting them from the 
beaten track that had lately and painfully 
occupied them. 

Arrived in Wales, the rural inns, rustic 
attendants, picturesque points of view, and 
above all, the Welsh harpers, offered such 
new and piquant attractions, that they ex- 
pressed themselves charmed with their 
journey, and when they reached Holyhead, 
where they found the excellent and amia- 
ble Captain Skinner on hospitable thoughts 
intent, waiting to conduct them to his com- 
fortable residence, where a good dinner 
awaited them, they allowed that Irish hos- 
pitality extends even to this side of the 
water, and duly appreciated the reception 
which the veneration and affection enter- 
tained for the Desmonds had insured for 
them. 

They embarked the next day, under the 
auspices of the good and agreeable Cap- 
tain Skinner, and favored by propitious 
gales, made a quick and pleasant passage. 
The Hill of Howth, lifting its blue head 
to the skies, and standing forth as a guar- 
dian to the island it bounds; the Wicklow 
mountains fading into distance, and the 
beautiful bay, with all the picturesque 
scenery that encircles three ot its sides, 
struck them with wonder and delight, and 
they could not resist expressing their sur- 
prise that a scene so calculated to excite 
admiration was so little talked pf or writ- 
ten about that it burst on them unawares. 

No sooner were they landed on terra-fir- 
ma than they were snnoanded by groups 
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of beggars, all beseeching their charity, 
loTe, and pity in the various tone of East- 
ern, Western, Southern, and Northern 
brogues, as rich and mellifluous in sound 
as flowery in sense. The Creator, Hea- 
ven, the Saints, and Angels, were all call- 
ed in as witnesses to the necessities and 
merits of the petitioners. One declared 
that food had not passed his lips for days, 
though the steams that issued from them 
bore witness that liquids of the strongest 
quality had not been excluded, and another 
averred that she was dying, in language 
that proved that it was not Kom inanition. 
An old woman avowed that the last breath 
of life was leaving her, as a blue vapory 
smoke emitted from her lips — ^proceeding 
from a short pipe stuck in the corner of her 
mouth, and sending forth nearly as much 
smoke as a small steam-engine, gave signal 
that the mechanical powers which impelled 
it were in full vigor : while a lame roan, 
who hopped with extraordinary velocity 
on his crutch, catching the halfpence that 
were thrown among them, called the saints 
to witness that he was a poor cripple who 
oould not move hand or foot, and was 
obliged to pay a creathur to pat the snuflf 
into his nose. 

** Sure if yon are;** said a blind man, 
who was near him, '^you can flud the way 
to your mouth purty well, without paying 
any one, except the shebean shop.'* 

*^Arrah what's that to yon, Cupid V 
replied the cripple. ** I wish I had half 
as much mountain dew in my stomach as 
yon have, although I'd then be almost as 
blind." 

While breakfast was being prepared at 
Howth, the gentlemen strolled through the 
village and seeing a group standing round 
a piece of water, they stopped to examine 
^nat was going on. A man was endeavor- 
ing to get his dog to jump into the water af- 
ter a stick ; but all his efforts were vain, 
and each failure produced peals of laughter 
from the bystanders. 

** Does your dog often take to the wa- 
ther?" asked one of them with a sly look. 

•* Yes, sure, when there's plenty o( oat- 
en or barley-meal on it," replied the other; 
and the group acknowledgeil the pleasant- 
ly with shouts of laughter. 

The blind beggar now joined the party, 
and a wag, who seemed a privileged per- 
son, asked him — **Well, Cupid, if you 
had a glass of whiskey given you, what 
religion would you make it 1" 

"Faith, I'd make it a Protestant!" re- 
plied he ; ** for I'd take the beads off it 
any way." 



There was something so new to Lord 
Oriel in seeing misery sporting jests, that 
he could not resist giving a shilling to 
Cupid, who prayed that his Honor and 
Grace might, like him, never be able to 
discover that a rosy cheek can fade and m 
sparkling eye grow dim. '* And sure, year 
Honor," added the mendicant, ^* that's 
more than my namesake Cupid can say ; 
for by all accounts, though he's blind, he 
soon finds out a change in beauty, and 
does not mnch like other people's mothers 
though he's so fond of hie own." 

Mr. Desmond was amused with Lord 
Oriel's astonishment at the naivete of hit 
countrymen, and led the way to the stand 
of jingles and jaunting-cara at the entraneo 
to the town, in order that he might tee 
some specimens of the rare genius to 
which the drivers of these vehicles belong* 
They were sauntering about with stock* 
ings half wrinkled over their legs, great- 
coats hanging over their shoulders, and 
each with a short pipe in the corner of his 
mouth, whose column of smoke seemed 
to direct its course towards the eye that 
overlooked it. 

A fat Englishman, whose rotnndity of 
person spoke more for bis good living Ihaa 
for his abstemiousness, was endeavoring 
to make a bargain with one of the drivers; 
and having declared that he would not pay 
more than eigh teen-pence to be conveyed 
to Dublin, the driver, after examining him 
from head to foot, pulled off his great-coat 
and threw it over the head of his horse, 
and then advancing ofliered to assist his 
passenger to mount the jaunting-car. 

" Why, what do you mean by covering 
your horse^s head in that there wayl" 
asked the Englishman. 

" Maini" said the driver; '* faith I 
main that he should not see you; for if 
oncet he set his two good-looking eyes on 
that bread basket of yours he'd not stir i 
step to save my life, he's so 'cute,'* 

They entered the meat-market, and Lord 
Oriel was gratyfied at observtng the clean- 
liness that reigned around, which he had 
not been prepared to expect. A i^i elder- 
ly roan was looking at the meat in one of 
the stalls, and the butcher addressed htm, 
hoping that he would become a customer. 
The man declined, saying he was merely 
a traveller, who had stopped to look 
around him. 

'* Oh! sure if that's the case," answered 
the botcher, '* will you just do me the 
favor to let me call the buyers and tell 'em 
you deal with mel for, as you are in such 
a condition it will be the making of me*** 
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The fat man passed rapidly on, appa- 
fently ill-satisfied with the eompliment 
paid to his obesity; and Lord Oriel ob- 
•enred to Mr. Desmond, that eren while 
transactingr their business, it seemed that 
tlie Irish could not resist a joke. 

^ It is very true," replied the latter; 
**and so strongr it this tendency to the' 
ridiculous in their natures, that it mingles 
•Ten with what is most grave, and renders 
it doubtful when they are in earnest. 
They are a fine race, full of generous sen- 
timents, bat volatile, unsteady, and in- 
flammable, partaking much of the qualities 
of the Lazzaroni of Naples, but more fiery; 
a distinction which may originate in the 
difference of their favorite beverages, the 
lemonade and aqua fresca of the Neapoli- 
tan being more cooling than the whisky 
of the Irish.** 

When they returned to the inn they 
foand a crowd of beggars still around the 
door; who having discovered that an Eng- 
lish Lord was among the arrivals, hoped 
his Lordship*s Honor and Glory would 
tell the English when he went back, 
^ that thev (the Irish ^ were as quiet as 
saints, and not to mind the Agitator, who 
was preventing all the grandees from 
coming over to *em— sure more shame to 
him and the likes of him, who wanted to 
keep the country all to himself and his 
party." 



CHAPTER LIX. 

'■ For thia the foolish, orer-carefbl ftthen 
Have broke their sleep with thoughts, their brains 

with care, 
Their bones with industrj.** 

** How quickly nature 
FaUs to revolt when |Old becomes Us object.** 

Lord Delmorb pursued Miss Vernon 
as her shadow until he had succeeded in 
exciting an interest in her mind, we will 
not say heart, that assured him of his in- 
fluence over her destiny. To propose for 
her by the regular proceeding of demand- 
ing the consent of papa, would, he was 
well aware, be a useless measure, as it 
would lead to sundry awkward questions 
relative to rent-rolls, settlements, &c. 
which he knew mnst terminate in an ex- 
pose, as little likely to satisfy the pater- 
nal feelings of a cautious father as of cla- 
morous creditors; he therefore considered 
it wiser to engage the aflections, or rather 
let us call them, the affeetaiioru, of the 
young lady, and by an elopement assure 



himself of her hand, and trust to patenid 
and maternal affection for pardon. 

Miss Vernon had expenenced the with- 
ering influence of five seasons; a lustre 
that unfortunately adds no lustre to female 
charms, though it marvellously tends to 
quicken and enlighten the preception of 
spinsters, and, in decreasing their attrac- 
tions, increases their experience. She, 
therefore, determined to accept what she 
considered to be the disinterested offer of 
Lord Delmore, who declared that he loved 
her too passionately to contemplate '* the 
law's delay,'* and that he dared not on this 
account formally demand her hand of her 
father. 

What a triumph to a heartless coquette 
of twenty-two was this avowal! an avowal 
she had been almost tempted to believe 
would never be made, from the ill-natured 
insinuations of her sister, who had proved 
herself to be Lord Delmore's best friend, 
by appearing to doubt the sincerity of hia 
sentiments for Miss Vernon. How de- 
lightful to demonstrate to the world, and 
above all to her sister, that she was sought 
for herself alone! There was no resisting 
in temptation; more especially when the 
lover insinuated that her sister had tried 
to be her rival: and she consented to elope 
with a man, who, if his statement relative 
to her sister had been true, was, from dis- 
closing it, unworthy of her preference. 

The persons most easily duped are the 
thoroughly good, who, unsuspicious of 
evil intentions, detect them not; or the 
frivolous and callous, who pique them- 
selves too much on their worldly know- 
ledge and wisdom, to believe that they can 
be overmatched. Miss Vernon was of th# 
latter class, and fell a victim to her heart- 
lessness. The elopement was judiciously 
planned, and as judiciously executed. 

On returning from the last ball of the 
season, having previously arranged with 
her femme de ehambrey she found her 
moveables packed up for flight. When 
the porter slept, she, with noiseless tread, 
descended from her chamber, and, aided 
by Mademoiselle La Ruse, conveyed the 
few articles she thought necessary to the 
hall-door, whence Lord Delmore and hit 
valet de tkamhrt assisted in removing them 
to the travelling carriage in waiting; 
which soon whirled the artificial lovers on 
the road to marriage, and — repentance. 

The first expression of Miss Vernon 
was — *• Well, I've triumphed over my 
sister! how angry she will be!** And the 
apparent complacency with which this 
supposition was dwelt on mortified the 
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'amour propre of the lorer, who felt an 
angry as if he was indeed a lover, and as 
if the idea of outwitting the father, and 
another, sister, brother, nay, the youn{; 
iady herself, had not been a principal 
4notive in the affair. 

When we are conscioas of the selfish- 
Jiess of our own motives, we feel the least 
disposed to pardon, and ihe most disposed 
Co resent, the selfishness of others. As 
Lord Del more looked on the soulless face 
cf his future bride, and listened to the 
heartless reflections she uttered, he cursed 
Che poverty that compelled him to the step 
he was taking; and the indiflference he 
had hitherto experienced towards her, was 
earned to loathing. 

Even she was struck with the increasing 
coldness of his manner, and tried to awaken 
interest by aflfected agitation and timidity. 
But it was all too Tate! his vanity, the 
only sensitive point in his character, was 
wounded; and as it was now impossible 
for her to retract he was careless of other 
consequences. A runaway daughter could 
only present herself as a wife before her 
angry parents; and, therefore, he little 
troubled himself to conciliate the affection 
of one who wa£ too completely in his 
power to assert ner oWn dignity or inde- 
pendence. 

Gretna Green, that blacksmith's shop 
where chains are forged that often gall for 
life, was at length reached by the worldly- 
minded pair; and, the ceremony being per- 
formed, they set out on their return to 
Englaud, as little like married lovers, as 
if uie nuptial knot had been tied some 
fifty years before. A repentant letter, an- 
nouncing the marriage, was despatched to 
Mr. Vernon from the first English town 
on their route, and they gradually pur- 
sued their journey towards London, as 
ennuyes as two people can be who have 
discovered when too late that they have 
been duped, and who despise the selfish- 
ness and heartlessness that have mutually 
deceived them, without reflecting that each 
was equally culpable. 

On their arrival at Thomas's Hotel, 
they expected a letter of forgiveness, and 
recall to the paternal mansion in Carlton 
Gardens; instead of this, they found a 
cold and austere epistle from Mr. Vernon, 
statin? that, as his consent to their mar- 
riage had never been demanded. Lord and 
Lady Delmore could not feel surprised at 
his withholding the provision he had in- 
tended for his daughter, a provision that 
he had always meant should be condi- 
tional on the fortune of the husband, and I 



on the settlement to be made on the wife. 
He added, that he had no objection to re- 
ceive Lord and Lady Delmore as occa* 
sional guests at his house, but more than 
this concession they were not to expect. 

When Lord Delmore perused this letleff 
he turned to his bride, and asked her if 
she had anticipated a severity so unnatoraU 
and if she thought that firmness or obsti- 
nacy were equally as strong as the selfish* 
ness now apparent in her father. 

**I felt quite sure,*' replied the amiable 
Lady Delmore, '^that papa would act as 
he has done. Avarice and ostentation are 
his ruling passions; he wished myself 
and sister to wear coronets, but to boy 
them at the cheapest price. He woald 
have parted with some thousands to ac- 
complish this end; but as I have effected 
it for myself without his assistance, he is 
too happy to save his money; so that it is 
probable we shall never see a guinea of 
his. Mais rCimportti yoa haye a suffi- 
ciently large fortune not tobe^ene by this, 
which had I not known, I should not, 
knowing as 1 have always done the avarice 
of papa, have consented to the elopement." 

Her words, and the cool, unconcerned 
air with which they were uttered, spoke 
daggers to Lord Delmore. A sentiment 
of hatred and contempt arose in his mind 
towards her, which triumphed over the 
restraint that politeness had hitherto im- 
posed on him. 

** What will your ladyship think then,** 
replied he, *^ when I tell you that I have 
been for a long time an embarrassed mant 
You may start, and look astonished,'* 
observing the half-incredulous, half-terri- 
fied air of his wife, ** but it is nevertheless 
true; and if your father does not assist us, 
utter ruin must be tlie consequence." 

**Then you did not, aAer all, marry me 
for myself," exclaimed the angry and hu- 
miliated lady: ** the expectation of a for- 
tune was the inducemenil What a triumph 
to my sister to discover that 1 have wed- 
ded a ruined man!" 

Here a violent passion of tears and sobs 
interrupted her utterance. 

*<You at least. Madam," said Lord 
Delmore, ** ought not to reproach me with 
interested motives, as it appears quite clear 
you would not have eloped with me had 
you known the real state of my affairs, 
ilecrimioatiou is useless; we have com- 
mitted a hetUt^ and all that now remains 
to us is to remedy it as well as we can. 
You must assail your father, and try to 
induce him to come down handsomely, for 
we have no other resource." 
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^^If yoQ knew my fether at well at I 
do,** answered the weeping Lady Del- 
more, ** yon woald be aware that all ap- 
peala to him will be unavailingr. He is 
impracticable on money matters; and— oh! 
^hl" (bnrsting Into a fresh torrent of 
tears,) ** I, who haye been all my life ac- 
eattomed to splendor, now find myself 
married to one who only sought me for the 
wealth he believed me to possess.** 
^ Disgusted with this unrestrained exhi- 
bition of her selfishness, and venting exe- 
erations on her and himself. Lord Delmore 
retired to his chamber, leaving his wife 
alone to weep mingled tears of mortified 
▼anity and rage. 

She had never loved Lord Delmore, 
even when she believed him rich and 
great; but now that she knew he was poor, 
the almost hated him. She looked on 
herself as a victim to his arts, though she 
had been quite as willing to be the de- 
eeiver as he was to deceive. But so it is 
ever: we condemn the fjaults by which we 
sufifer, but rarely pass a Just sentence on 
those we commit ourselves, or pity the 
consequences they entail. 

Lady Delmore passed a sleepless night, 
the first she had ever yet known. The 
more she reflected on her future prospects, 
the more gloomy did th«y appear. Ac- 
customed from her infancy to consider 
money as the primum mohik of life, it had 
never for a moment entered her mind, that 
a possibility existed of her finding herself 
Without it. She felt that the most attrac- 
tiye man, with the highest rank, could 
Beyer have tempted her to marry, if she 
knew he were poor: and yet, with this 
worldly wisdom, to be united to a mined 
man; to have no means of indulgifig the 
extravagant tastes with which she had 
been brought up: — there was misery in the 
thought! Lady Delmore had consoled 
herself for the coldness of her husband on 
the route, by anticipating future splendor. 
Dreams of her house, equipages, plate, 
diamonds, and Opera-box, had beguiled 
the weary hours of the journey; and the 
triumph with which she would exhibit 
them to the envious eyes of her sister, had 
added poignancy to the pleasure they af- 
forded in contemplation. But all these 
gay visions faded away before the fearful 
reality of poverty that her alarmed fancy 
now conjured up; and the supercilious 
smiles or mock pity of her sister were 
mingled in all the pictures her imagination 
formed of the future. 

Afler much refiection she decided, that 
the wiser plan would be for them to con- 



ceal their embarrassments as long as they 
could, as Mr. Vernon would be more likely 
to make them some advance, the less he 
was aware of its absolute necessity. Pride 
and ostentation might induce him to pre- 
sent a portion to the rich Lord Delmore, 
that the needy son-in-law had no chance of 
receiving; for if there was one thing on 
earth that Mr. Vernon detested more and 
pitied less than another, it was poverty. 
He viewed it, not as a misfortune, but as 
a crime, and carefully avoided all contact 
with those he suspected of being stamped 
by it. 

*^ No! no!" said Lady Delmore to her- 
self, ** if he discovers our ruin, we have 
nothing to hope from him; and my sister 
will aggravate our misfortunes. From 
my brother I must' not expect sympathy: 
my mother is the only one in that gilded 
palace who will feel for me.*' 

This w%s the first moment for years that 
an affectionate sentiment towards her mo- 
ther had entered the heart of Lady Del- 
more. Selfish and worldly-minded herself, 
all her sympathies had been with her 
father; but now that trouble had overtaken 
her, and poverty menaced her with ita 
train of evils, she turned towards the 
gentle and generous being she had hitherto 
slighted and undervalued. 

Lady Delmore attired herself with care 
next day, and stepped into the well-ap- 
pointed chariot, emblazoned with the coro- 
net she had so long siffhed for; and, as the 
two footmen in splendid liveries jumped 
up behind, and the coachman drove off 
from Thomas's Hotel to Carlton Gardens, 
she almost forgot her cares in the pleasure 
of exhibiting this tasteful equipage and its 
aristocratic decorations to her sister. 

When the servanta at her father's house 
announced the Conutess of Delmore, she 
assumed a dignified air, as she passed 
through the file of powdered menials, and 
was shown into the library, where she 
found her father, brother, and sister. They 
received her civilly, but coldly: her father, 
after touching her cheek with his, address- 
ed her as follows: — 

'* I do not reproach you. Lady Delmore 
with the indecorous manner in which yoa 
have accomplished a marriage, that, if 
suitable in point of fortune, could have 
met with no obstacle from me, to render 
such a clandestine step necessary. I re- 
peat, 1 do not reproach you, and for two 
reasons: the first, that it would be now 
useless; and the second, that iu conse- 
quences can affect only yourself, and can 
I be nothing to me.*' 
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The new countess drew ap with a haa- 
teur which led her father to believe that 
Lord Delmore's finances were in a more 
flourishing state than he had been led to 
imagine, from the result of the inquiries 
he had instituted; and, as Mr. Vernon Was 
one of those who believed, judging from 
his own feelings, that hauteur was a cer- 
tain sign of wealth, this belief induced him 
to show a little more cordiality to his 
daughter, which increased in proportion to 
her airs of affected dignity. Her brother 
and sister went through the same cere- 
mony of kissing her cheek. The former 
carelessly demanded where was Del more, 
and she coldly replied, that Lord Delmore 
was gone to call on the Premier. 

Having asked for her mother. Miss 
Vernon conducted her to the boudoir, and 
during their passage to it, made two or 
three spiteful observations, which con- 
vinced her sister that she had lost none of 
her ill-nature. 

The reception from Mrs. Vernon was 
kind and affectionate: she embraced her 
daughter, who, as she felt herself pressed 
to the heart of her mother with a warmth 
80 different from the reception she had ex- 
perienced from the rest of the family, in- 
wardly acknowledged, that goodness and 
virtue are the only props that fail not, even 
to the erring, when they seek them. 

*' I am anxious to see your husband, 
my dear child,'* said Mrs. Vernon, 'Uhat 
we should no longer be strangers to each 
other. If, as 1 trust will be the case, he 
makes you happy, I shall love him as a 



If 



son. 

The new-made wife sighed, as she felt 
how little was her chance of happiness ; 
but she tried to look cheerful. 

Determined to mortify her sister for the 
malicious sneers she had detected on her 
countenance. Lady Delmore remarked, 
that nuw she was a married woman, she 
would chaptrone her when she liked ; ad- 
ding, that Lord Delmore*s high snd exten- 
sive connections would, of course, widely 
extend the circle of her acquaintance. 
With true parvenu had taste, she dwelt 
on the different Dukes, Duchesses, Mar- 
quises, and Marchionesses, who were the 
near relations of her lord, and with whom 
she should henceforth live; while her sister 
sat listening, ready to burst with envy and 
jealousy, the efi'usions of which she could 
scarcely suppress. 

When Lady Delmore arose to depart, 
she asked Miss Vernon if she was dispo- 
sed for a drive, and the latter having con- 
sented, withdrew to prepare for it. Mrs. 



Vernon beckoned her daughter to her chairy 
and taking her hand with affection, ad- 
dressed her in the following terms : 

" I have learned from authority I cannot 
doubt, my dear child, that Lord Delmoi6*t 
affairs are in a most embarrassed slatau 
This gives me great pain, because yoor • 
father is not likely to behave as gensrons- 
ly as circumstances may demand. I have 
concealed this information from the fiuni- 
ly, trusting that he may be induced to give 
^ou a portion, before he knows how much 
It may be required ; for, alas ! his liberal- 
ity is more likely to be displayed before 
than after such a knowledge. You maj 
be well assured how much gratification it 
would afford me to urge your interests with 
him ; but you know how little influence I 
possess. Accept this gift, which may be 
useful,*' (putting a litde note case into her 
daughter's hand,) **and recollect, that 
though my means are not equal to my 
wishes of assisting you, I have always 
the power, as far as a few hundreds may 
be of use." 

The stubborn heart of Lady Delmors 
was moved by the affectionate considera- 
tion and soothing manner of her mother; 
and when she embraced her, a tear — the 
first one of filial affection she had ever 
shed— was transferred to the cheek of her 
mother, who hailed it as a svmptom of 
natural feeling that promised future good. 

*' Have you heard of the approaching 
marriages of your cousins," asked Mrs* 
Vernon, '«to the Marquis of Tadesslsr 
and Lord Durnfordi All is arranged. 
Your aunt Vernon is more bustlinff and 
important than ever, and seems highly ela- 
ted at the prospect of her daughter's be- 
ing a Marchioness : but your cousin is the 
same sweet, frank, unaffected creature as 
ever. My sister, though with every rea- 
son to be satisfied with the prospects of 
her daughter, feels the aporoaching sepa- 
ration from her most deeply, and is only 
consoled by Lord Dunford s promise of 
spending a certain portion of the year with 
them in the country." 

Miss Vernon having entered preoared 
for their drive, Lady Delmore tooK leave 
of her mother, and affecting an air of pro- 
tection towards her sister, they entered 
the carriage. 

Not a syllable of approbation of the 
elegant equipage passed the lips of Miss 
Vernon, which increased the spleen of her 
sister, who revenged herself by saying* 
** 8o mamma tells me, that Eliza Borrdl 
is to be married immediately to Lord Dnrn- 
ford. It's a famous match for her; for he 
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is rich, good-lookingr, and of an ancient 
ftmily. I saw from the first moment that 
be was desperately in love with her. Yoar 
meeting with them, Lonisa, will be very 
awkward at first.'* 

*'Not more so than joar*s with Lord 
Tadcaster," spitefully answered Miss Ver- 
non. 

^ Oh, e^esi toute un autre affuire^*^ said 
Ltdy Del more ; for as I am married, and 
married first, there can be no awkwardness 
•t least on my side, thouffh he may be sus- 
pected of being dklaUtk. 

*' I can assure yoo," said Miss Vernon, 
it is universally well known, that he never 
had the least intention of proposing to 
you, and it is as universally suspected, 
that you eloped with Lord Delmore in an- 
ticipation of Tadcaster^s marriage.'* 

Lady Delmore felt the blood rush to her 
cheeks, and anger ifse in her breast, at this 
speech of her sister's, which she had 
drawn on herself by the wish of piquing 
that sister, and was as deeply ofifended as 
if the ill-natured observation was wholly 
unproYoked. 

** Those who communicated such imper- 
tinent remarks to am/^," replied she, 
** must have had a poor opinion of her sis- 
terly feelings." 

Miss Vernon, not knowing what to re- 
ply to this seyere reproof, anfected to be 
occupied in looking at the visiting-list in 
her hand. 

Determined to exhibit her coroneted 
carriage. Lady Delmore ordered her ser- 
Tants to drive up St James's street, and 
arrived opposite the formidable battery of 
eyeglasses leyelled from * WhiteV and 
*Crockford's' just as Lord Delmore was 
descending the steps of the former. She 
drew the check-stnng, and the coachman 
polled-up nearly at the door of * White's.' 
A sentiment of bienseance and eonvenanee 
in the mind of her husband, disgusted him 
with the want of delicacy, of her thus ex- 
hibiting herself in public so recently after 
her marriage, the clandestine manner of 
which had excited such an etclandre ; and 
stopping in full view of the formidable 
bay, or rather let us call it beau-vrindow^ 
** the cynosure of curious eyes," where 
]rretensions and reputations are tried by 
the fiery ordeal or high-seasoned anec- 
dotes, racy botu moti, and piquant descrip- 
tions, the agreeable results of the leisure 
hours of its aristocratic frequenters. He 
anticipated all that would be thought and 
•aid of the unblushing bride ; and anger 
at the ridicule it would subject liim to, 



was added to the other unloying feeling* 
she excited within his breast. 

Miss Vernon being seated at the far-off 
side, and Lady Delmore stooping forward, 
he did not observe the former until he had 
uttered — ** What the deyil, Lady Delmore^ 
can make you exhibit yourself, like a La- 
dy Mayoress, so publicly, and, above all, 
stop to place yourself under the fire of 
^White's and ' Crockford'sV Remember 
you are still a bride." 

At this moment Miss Vernon advanced 
her head and the tip of her finger towards 
Lord Delmore, who colored on perceiving 
that she had been a listener to his nnlover- 
like address to his wife ; and the polite 
inquiries he made after her health and that 
of Mrs. Vernon, ofiered a curious contrast 
to the unceremonious and sarcastic speech 
to Lady Delmore. 

While she was replying to it, two yul- 
gar-looking men approached, and, rudely 

flushing by Lord Delmore, requested the 
adies to leaye the carriage, as they had 
seized it under execution. 

** What does all this mean t" gasped 
Lady Delmore to her husband, whose 
cheeks became nearly purpled with the 
mingled feelings of rage and shame. 
**Leave the carriage,'^ said he with angry 
impatience, irritated almost to madness bj 
the consciousness that many eyes were &%,• 
ed upon them. 

During this disgraceful exhibition, Lady 
Delmore descended in fear and trembling, 
overpowered by shame and mortification, 
as she observed the crowd of idle gazere 
assembling around them ; but Miss Ver- 
non declared she would not, could not leare 
the carriage, as she was unprepared for 
walking. 

Lord Delmore could have annihilated 
her, for the delay this caused ; the crowd 
was every moment increasing; vulgar 
jokes were passing all around ihem, and 
yet she still perseyered in her determina- 
tion of not leaving the carriage. 

** 1 am Miss Vernon, the daughter of 
Mr. Vernon — the rich Mr. Vernon, of Carl- 
ton Gardens; drive me to my father's 
door, and I will give you fiye pounds, and 
you may then do what yon like with the , 
carriaffe." 

** If she be Miss Vernon, how comes 
she in this here carriage 1" said one of 
the bystanders : " Mr. Vernon, I warrant, 
has more crowns in his purse than on his 
carriage, and would neyer go for to let 
any thing 1>elongipg to him be seized for 
debt." 
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*^ Oh ! that carriagre belongs to one of 
them there lords as never pays nobody, 
as everybody knows. Tin certain sure 
there's more silver on the harness than in 
the roaster's pocket.*' 

This witty remark elicited peals of 
laughter from the crowd, and nearly infu- 
riated Lord Del more. The foot-men with 
their canes endeavored to keep off the 
mob, who were pressing on Lord and Lady 
Delroore, uttering a thousand low com- 
ments on her toiUtie^ which being a cos- 
tume of la dernier mode de Paris^ was little 
calculated for any promenade buten voiture, 

•*My eyes !" cried one, "how smart she 
he's; I wonder what she calls them there 
gimcracks!" — "What nice shoes for the 
mud !*' said another. — " And that there 
chap of a lord, who looks so proud and 
vexed; but he was not too proud to run in 
debt, and try to cheat his creditors, for all 
he's 80 proud and so vexed, now that they 
take his gingerbread coach, with all his 
crowns on it, from him, and make his fine 
lady use her legs." 

** Will you, or will you not, leave the 
carriage. Miss Vernoni" almost screamed 
Lord Delmore. 

" No, certainly not,*' replied the young 
lady, " it would be too shocking to walk 
in St. James's street, and papa would ne- 
Tcr forgive it." 

Lord Delmore seized the arm of his 
trembling wife, and hurried her away from 
the spot, followed by a few of the rabble, 
who pursued them to the door of Thomas's 
Hotel. Lady Deliuore, on entering her 
room, sank into a chair in violent hyster- 
ics, and her unfeeling husband, having 
rung for her maid, left her muttering "cur- 
ses not loud, but deep," on himself, his 
wife, and her whole family. 

The bailiffs having consulted together, 
agreed that five pounds divided between 
them, was not to be rejected; and having 
jumped up behind the carriage, dispossess- 
ing the powdered and laced footmen of 
their places, they drove off to Carlton Gar- 
dens, followed by the shouts and laugh ter 
of the crowd, who passed a thousana bit- 
ter jests en the footmen, who, humiliated 
and angry, pursued the carriage on foot. 

Mr. Vernon was descending from his 
carriage, when the equipage, which had 
flattered his vanity two hours before, arri- 
ved at his door, and the motley effect of 
of two ill-dressed men, instead of the 
spruce footmen, astounded him. Though 
the coachman had driven quickly to escape 
from the mob, many of them now entered 
the aristocratical precincts of Carlton Gar- 



dens, shouting in triamph at having OTer* 
taken the carnage. 

Her father's servants assisted Miss Ver- 
non to alight, and the bailiffs, impressed 
with respect by the appearance of tha 
house, and number of servants in the hall* 
the English-like look of Mr. Vernon— that- 
indescribable look, which carries " convio* 
tion strong as proof of holy writ," of 
wealth — " noped as how Miss would not 
forget them there five pounds she had pnh 
mised them. They were very sorry that 
they were obliged to stop the carriage; bat 
that same Lord Delmore was a very slip- 
pery chap, and they had been a'ter his cai^ 
riage and cab a long time. For the mat- 
ter of that, there were fifty executions oat 
against his property; so Miss might seei 
that if they had not nabbed his coaoh, 
somebody else would; and so Miss migfat 
see as how the law must take its coarse*" 

Miss Vernon passed up the steps throo^ 
the crowd, and the hallndoor being closed, 
the bailiffs departed with the carriage, and 
Mr. Vernon demanded of his daughter tha 
solution of the mystery, how she came to 
be alone in the carriaffe, and where her sis* 
ter wasi With as Tittle feeling of deli- 
cacy, as of pity for that sister, the yoang 
lady explained the whole transaction, and 
each word produced increased anger on 
the part of the proud and selfish father. 

"And all this happened in front of 
White'sl" said he; " and yoa refused to 
leave the carriage, by which yoo prolong* 
ed the expose, and directed the attantioa 
of a vulgar mob to my house, so that my 
name will be mixed up in this disgraceful 
business! Whereas, had yoa left the car- 
riage, and accompanied your sister on foot, 
my name would never bsTO been ^brought 
forward. You have shown as little feeling 
as common sense in this business, and 
have proved that you are totally incapable 
of acting for yourself without compromi- 
sing your family." 

So saying, the angry father left tha 
room, and sought his wife, to give her tha 
painful intelligence, which exceeded CToa 
her worst fears of the state of Lord Del- 
more's affairs. 

" Here is a pretty affair, Mrs. Vernon,** 
said he; " one of our daughters baa mar- 
ried a ruined, beggarly lord — is tumed- 
with ignominy from his carriage, in the 
most public street in London; and .tiMi 
other IS such an idiot, that instead of 
goin^ with her sister, she persists in re- 
maining in the carriage, and returns to my 
door, followed by a mob, and escorted by 
bailiiors. This all comes of year false in- 
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dalgfence to them, which I always gruesa- 
ed woald produce the worst ooosequen- 
ces. 

Mrs. Vernon listened to him in silence, 
for she was well aware how useless any 
observation of hers would be, and shQ 
hoped that if he exhausted his angler, on 
lier, he would return to kinder feelings to- 
wards his unfortunate daughter. Lady Del- 
oore. At length she ventured to insinuate 
tlia necessity of taking some step to assist 
to extricate Lord Del more from his diffi- 
eoUies, but was stopped by the increased 
•nger of her husband. 

•* What!" said he, " are yoo so weak 
and absurd as to believe that I will ad- 
▼anee a guinea to a spendthrift, who has 
mriodled my foolish daughter into a mar- 
riagol No! let them starve if they will; I 
have done with them both. Never name 
tho tabject to me again;" and so saying, 
be withdrew. 

Mrs. Vernon sent for Louisa to inquire 
the particulars; and she related them with- 
out sparing a single painful circumstance, 
from the unfeeling address of Lord Del- 
more to her sister, up to the moment that 
he, as she said, pulled her out of the car- 
ria^, and the malignant emphasis with 
which she related the whole, shocked the 
feelings of her mother. Mrs. Vernon or- 
dered the carriage, that she might go and 
comfort her daughter; and, ere she had 
tinie to ask Louisa to accompany her, that 

Joong lady excused herself, on the plea of 
aying some music to practise — an excuse 
that was revolting to the affectionate heart 
of Mrs. Vernon. 

Ou arrivinff at Thomas's Hotel, she 
found Lady Delmore, with pale cheeks 
aod swollen eyes, extended on the sofa. 
Her tears flowed afresh wh en her mother 
embraced her, and she wept on her bosom 
with uncontrollable anguish, while the 
pityinflr mother used every endeavor to 
console her. Having succeeded in restor- 
ing her to something like calm, Mrs. Ver- 
non inquired for Lord Delmore, and was 
shocked at discovering that he had lef^ her 
daughter while she was in hysterics, and 
had not since returned to the room. This 
unfeeling conduct disgusted her, and she 
rang the bell to request he might be 
searched for in his room, when the 
waiter, with a look of astonishment, de- 
clared, that Lord Delmore had set out for 
Dover twesty minutes before, leaving a 
letter, which was now produced, for Lady 
Delmore, but which, hearing that her 
ladyship was ill, he had not delivered. 
The waiter having withdrawn, Mrs. 
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Vernon tried to compose her daughter's 
agitated feelings, who, breaking open the 
seal, read the few lines the letter contained, 
when it fell from her trembling hand, and, 
turning deadly pale, she pointed to it, say- 
ing, *^ Read that, mother, for you can pitj 
me, little as I deserve it." 

The heartless writer avowed, that he 
was about to desert for ever a wife whom 
he had only wedded for the sake of the 

Eortion he supposed her to have. He told 
er she must blame her low-born parvenu 
for ihe separation, as, bad he given them a 
suitable provision, he (Lord Delmore) 
would not have left England. He added, 
that on handing her from the carriage, a 
note-case had dropped from her hand, of 
which he had possessed himself, and, dis- 
covering that it contained bank-notes to 
the amount of five hundred pounds, he had 
appropriated them to his use, being the 
only price he was ever likely to receive 
for the coronet with which he had encir- 
cled her brows. '* After the exhibition of 
the morning," he continued, ^* it would be 
impossible for him to appear in London; 
and he concluded she would of course re- 
turn to her father, who must console her 
and himself with the ancient name engraft- 
ed on the parent stock, and support her, ift 
it was impossible for him to maike her any 
allowance.*' 



CHAPTER LX. 

*' Thegoda in bounty work up storma aboat ni. 
That give mankind occaviou to exert 
Their hidden atreiigth, and throw out into prae* 

tire 
Virtiiea thatuhun the day, and lie eoneeaPd 
In the amooth seaaunaaad the calma of life.** 

** I win bear it 
With all the tender iuff'rance of a friend, 
Ae calmly aa the wounded patient heart 
The artiat'a hand that miniatera hia cure.** 

Mrs. ViRNONfelt her tenderness for her 
unfortunate daughter redoubled by the pity 
with which she now regarded her; and 
Lady Delmore, for the first time, became 
sensible of her past selfishness and folly, 
and grateful for the sympathy and affection 
of her mother. The unfeeling conduct and 
despicable meanness of her husband filled 
her with shame and contempt, and she 
avowed that she merited all that had befal- 
len her for havin? eloped with him. 

Mrs. Vernon, though fearful of the recep- 
tion Lady Delmore might meet with from 
her father, still thought it absolutely neces- 
sary that, deaerted at she waa by her 
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bodband, she shoald retarn to the pa- 
ternal roof, and having given orders to the 
femme-de-chambre to remove her mis- 
tress's things from the hotel to Carlton 
Gardens, she took her daughter home 
with her in the carriage. 

** If your father does not behave as 
kindly as we could wish,'* said the good 
mother, ** my excellent sister will receive 
you as if you were her own child; and I 
can supply you with all the pecuniary as- 
sistance YOU require until your father re- 
lents, and makes, as I am sure he eventu- 
ally will, a suitable provision for you. So 
pray be comforted, my dear child, and bear 
this trial with patience." 

The reception of Lady Delmore by her 
father was, as Mrs. Vernon had predicted, 
harsh and unkind, and her sister showed 
nearly as little good feeling. Mr. Ver- 
non's ambition and avarice had deadened 
all natural affection in his breast; he 
looked on his children as so many availa- 
ble means of extending his grandeur by 
their intermarrying with noble and rich 
partners; but the moment this expectation 
was frustrated, his dislike became much 
more mark^ than his affection had ever 
been for the child that had so disappointed 
him. 

The kindness and sympathy of her mo- 
ther was Lady Delmore's only source of 
consolation under all the mortification to 
which she was continually subjected; but 
that kindness had operated a total change 
in her character. She learned to reflect on 
her own errors, and to deplore them, to 
conquer the egotism that had hitherto 
governed her; and almost disarmed the 
malignity of her sister by the patience 
with which she now supported its symp- 
toms, instead of, as in former days, re- 
senting, or provoking fresh attacks. 

Happy are they whom misfortune awa- 
kens to a sense of their errors! Even the 
best must own that patience and resigna- 
tion are the pillars of human peace on 
earth; for — 

** How poor are they that have not patience! 
What wound did ever heal but by degrees?'* 

Patience is thrice blessed, giving and re- 
ceiving good; it disarms anger, or enables 
us to support its stin?8 and arrows, and 
we feel after each trisH, through which it 
has supported us, an internal satisfaction 
that carries balm to the heart. 

Mrs. Vernon rejoiced in the change of 
her daughter's character, but deplored the 
unfortunate marriage that led to it; yet, 



can any thing be deemed onfortunate that 
leads to such results! — and Lady Delmore 
often told her mother, that perhaps with- 
out the rude trial that opened her eyes to 
her own defects, she might have continued 
as selfish and frivolous as before. When 
Mr. Vernon and her sister pointed out to 
her the satirical notices in the newspapers 
of the arrest of the carriage in St. Jameses 
street, and the flight of Lord Delmore for 
the Continent, commenting on them with 
severity, and blaming her as the cause of 
all, she meekly acknowledged that she 
was, and added with humility that she 
should never cease to remember her error 
with sorrow. Even the obtuse father re- 
frained from reproaching her, and by de- 
grees began to treat her with something as 
like kindness as his harsh nature wae ca- 
pable of; and her sister forebore taunting 
her when she' found her taunts unanswered. 
It was not without violent and unceasing 
efforts over her naturally irritable temper 
that Lady Delmore had achieved this cos* 
quest of it. Religion was called in to her 
aid; and- when was religion ever invoked 
in vain, if sought with humility of heart! 

" True religion 
Is a1wa3n mild, propitioua and hamble; 
riays not the tyrant, plants no faith in blood. 
Nor bears deitruction on tier chariot- wheeli. 
But stoops to polish, succour, and redraaa.** 

Lady Delmore made it the guide of her 
actions and the regulator of her thoughts; 
it led her to judge others with indulgeneSy 
and herself only with severity. 

Mrs. Vernon now found that she had 
recovered a daughter when she had least 
expected such a blessing, and by means 
the least likely, according to human ex* 
perience, to accomplish such a change— « 
the marriage of that daughter with a die* 
solute man of fashion. The ways of Provi- 
dence are inscrutable^ and out of evil is 
good often produced. 

The day that Mrs. Henry Vernon came 
to invite her brother-in-law's family to be 
present at the nuptials of her daughter, an 
invitation which she determined on giving 
in person, that she might enjoy the mali« 
cious pleasure of seeing their raortifieation, 
was Indeed a trying day to Mr. and Miss 
Vernon, who were as jealous, and envious 
in heart, as even Mrs. Henry Vernoa 
could desire. She apologised for not 
having come more frequently to see them 
lately, particularly knowing the annoyance 
they must have had in the very unfortunate 
marriage of their elder daughter— hoped 
Louisa would be more fortunate. Apropos 
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to LoQisa: the jewels ordered for their 
coosin, Mist BurrelU were only inferior in 
splendor to those presented to her daughter, 
by the Marqois of Tadcaster. 

Louisa became pale with rage at this 
inal-apropos drawing in of the marriage of 
Miss Burrellf as apropos to her. She felt 
all the malice of it, and her aunt rejoiced 
that she did so. '* I have been so occu- 
pied,'* said the spiteful Mrs. Henry Ver- 
non, ^*in receiving and returning the visits 
of all the Marquis's family, that I have 
not had a moment to myself. To be sure, 
they are delightful people, though perhaps 
I am partial in my judgment of them, as 
they are so kind and attentive to me, that 
I should be ungrateful if I did not highly 
esteem them. The Duchess of Montressor 
is to present my daughter, the future 
Marchioness of Tadcaster, at Court, and 
it is expected that her diamonds will be 
the finest of the season." The parvenu 
lady, talking of diamonds as she would of 

Sreen peas ! ** The family jewels of the 
[arquis are esteemed among the finest in 
England, and he has made considerable 
additions to them lately. My daughter 
wished to preveot his doing so, but be was 
obsiinate; and a you nor man of sixty 
thousand a year, and in love for the first 
time, may be allowed tobealittleextrava- 

5 ant on such an occasion. Certainly my 
aujzhter has reason to be flattered by his 
preference, when one thinks of alt the 
Toang ladies that were trying to attract 
him,*' (fixing her eyes on Lady Delmore's 
face, who felt herself blush, not with an- 

fsr, but with shame, as she remembered 
er efibrts to entrap him.) *^ But," con- 
tinued the loquacious lady, *' he declares 
he never felt the slightest preference be- 
fore ; indeed, the Duchess of Montressor 
tells me the same. Mr. Henry Vernon 
wished to make a splendid present to our 
daughter, a present worthy a marchioness, 
and probably a future duchess; but as 
among the Marquises family jewels, there 
are suits of rubies, emeralds, sapphires, 
pearls, onyxes, opals, and turquoises, we 
hardly knew what to do; so I luckily 
thought of havinor a marchioness's coronet 
in diamonds, which we have ordered, and 
a river of diamonds for ner deck. Part of 
the trousseau is coming from Paris, and 
the rest is from Howell and James*s, in 
Regent Street. The pocket-handkerchiefs 
cost ten guineas each; the coronets are 
embroidered in dead gold, and have a 
beautiful effect; indeed, I like a marquis's 
coronet so much, that I shall be almost 
torry when my daughter changes it for a 



docal, though *Your Grace' does tound 
very well.'* 

Mrs. Henry Verivon scarcely allowed 
time for a word from any of the family, 
and was elated at observing the depres* 
sion of their looks ; *' Would you believe 
it," said she, turning to her sister-in-law, 
** Mr. Henry Vernon, instead of rejoicing 
in our daughter's making such a splendid 
marriage, is quite in low spirits at the 
idea of her leaving us. I tell nim that this 
is much too absurd, for surely no one 
wishes to have his daughters left seasoa 
after season on his hands," (giving a spite- 
ful look around her.) ** But what is more 
extraordinary is, that my daughter, though 
very much attached to the Marqois, bursts 
into tears evenr time that her 84>sratioa 
from us is referred to: this comes from 
the folly of Mr. Henry Vernon, who has 
always accustomed himself and her to be 
in a great degree dependent on each other 
for happiness, just as if they could he al- 
ways together, and now they can't bear 
parting." 

Having exhausted all the bavardage^ 
with which she came freighted, she pre« 
pared to depart, and once more inviting 
them to the nuptials, she added, '* But if 
it would be too painful to Lady Delmore't 
feelings to witness a n^rriage, so soon 
after her own unfortunate one, I will not 
press her to come ; though, to be sure, a 
marriage by special licence, the ceremony 
performed by an archbishop, and in a 
splendid drawing-room, could not be like 
a Gretna Green wedding." And so saying, 
she hurried away, declaring she had a 
thousand things to do, but paosrd at the 
door of the boudoir, to tell Miss Vernoa 
that she need not be afraid of meeting 
Lord Durnford at the marriage, as, oat of 
delicacy to her feelings, they had not 
asked him; and like a Parthian she fled, 
throwing her arrow behind. 

The rage of Mr. and Miss Vernon broka.^ 
forth the moment that she who had excitedf ' 
it was out of hearing, and there was no 
term of reproach that they did not bestow 
on her. They forgot all the provocations 
they hud given the narrow-minded and 
spiteful woman ; but Mrs. V^ernon and 
Lady Delmore, who remembered them, 
were less surprised, though equally pained 
by her obtuse indelicacy. Mr. Vernon de- 
clared his decided resolution of not at- 
tending the marriage himself, or allowing 
any of his family to go: a resolutioa 
which he adhered to, and which gave his 
unamiable sister-in-law the opportunity of 
telling her confidential friendty that the 
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jealoagy and envy of the Carlton Garden 
family were so great, that they could not 
support beinjgr present at the ceremony. 
The satisfaction of propagating this belief, 
amply consoled her for their absence from 
the nuptials. 



CHAPTER LXI. 

** Dublin. I loTe thi>e, tboagh with ipiref ill crownSl, 

But hate thy Joy-bolla' melancholy nound, 

And loathe the ill-dresaed, idle, braxen crew, 

That prowling through thy unsweptalreeti 1 view. 

Ripe for rebellion, spurning order— law ; 

The maddest, wittiest wights the world e'er taw/* 

From Howth to Dublin the route ex* 
cited the admiration of Lord and Lady 
Oriel. Fine points of view presented 
themselves at every fresh torn; and the 
sea spread in? otit as a vast mirror to reflect 
the beautiful coast, added to the charms 
of the scene, which was sadly contrasted 
by the uncountable shoals of beggars that 
assailed the carriages at every side, cla- 
morous and persevering beyond all that 
they had yet experienced. They were 
struck with the beauty of the streets ; but 
were not pleased with the pedestrians that 
filled them, a race new to English eyes, 
appertaining neither to the upper nor 
lower class, and affecting a swagger and 
air of idle impudence, that denoted they 
belonged not to the middling class, which 
is in general the most truly respectable in 
all nations. 

*^ What are those people 1** asked Lord 
Oriel of Mr. Desmond. ** Are they pro- 
fessional men? — though no; their appear- 
ance indicates that they are not.'* 

** A dozen duels would be the inevitable 
consequence of vour question,** replied 
Mr. Desmond, '* if any of the worthy indi- 
viduals who have excited it, heard you. 
They call themselves Irish gentlemen, 
have a noble contempt for business, and 
for the drudgery it entails, and occupy 
their leisure-hours in attending political 
meetings, each individual being persuaded 
that, under the auspices of the Agitator, 
he may aspire to representing some county 
in Ireland in a British parliament; *as 
sore his cousin Jack, or his friend Bill, 
has got into the House of Commons, and 
why should not he V Those who formerly 
bounded their ambition to some of the 
liberal professions, the church, the law, 
physio, or commerce, now despise such 
avocations ; and to be an M. P. seems to 
them a distiDction too easily attained, not 



to be sought; this has therefore become 
the end and aim of all their parsuits* 
They look on the Agitator as the Cory- 
pheus who is to lead them to glory, and 
are too short-sighted to see that he is de- 
stroying the country he affects to protect. 
Poor Ireland is indeed fallen ; and the 
specimens she sends over to England to 
sow the seeds of dissension in the parlia- 
ment, and to reap the harvest in the fields, 
prove alike her degradation. When I last 
visited the House of Commons,*' con- 
tinued Mr. Desmond, ** I could not name 
half-a-dozen of the new Irish members. I 
looked in vain for influential men of pro- 
perty or station, men whose grandfathers 
or fathers were known to me, or whoso 
names at least were familiar to my ear; 
but I could see only 0*Blarney and his 
proteges, ready to vociferate against En- 
gland, and endeavoring to arouse the tar- 
bulent to assist them by appeals to their 
passions.** 

'^ The party found apartments ready for 
them at Morison's Hotel, and were grati- 
fied by the cleanliness and comfort of the 
house, and the attention of the master and 
his assistants. Having left their names 
at the castle, an invitation to dinner was 
sent them for the next day, and a select 
party of the ^Ute of the Dublin fashion- 
ables were assembled to meet them. 

The Marquis of Mona, undismayed by i^ 
all the misrepresentations so indostrtouely 
circulated to decrease his popularity ia 
Ireland, continued to discharge his duty 
there with a courage and calmness as re- 
markable as that he evinced when, afler 
the memorable and glorious battle of Wa- 
terloo, he submitted to the operation of 
amputation without wincing, showing that 
he was no less distinguished for mental 
than for bodily courage. Lord Oriel de- 
served to Mr. Desmond, that with all hit 
preconceived opinion of the high courage 
and generosity of the Irish character, he 
thought it would have been impossible for 
the government to have chosen a noble- 
man more calculated to suit them than the 
Marquis of Mona. 

The most agreeable part of the Doblia 
society is that to which strangers, mak* 
ing a short stay, have the least chance 
of being admitted. It consists of the gen- 
tlemen of the Irish bar, who are •• 
remarkable for their wit and other agree- 
able qualities as for their hospitality; 
and the few families to whom Mr. and Mra. 
Desmond presented Lord and Lady Oriel, 
gave them a most favorable impreaaion of 
that circle. 
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They foand Lord and Lady Abberville 
constant visitors at the Castle and the 
Phoenix Park; the noble lord intruding 
his opinions on the Viceroy and Secretary, 
unmindful of the little attention they re- 
ceived, and my lady trying to make her- 
self useful to the Marchioness of Mona, 
whose dignified mind shrank from the in- 
triguante with instinctive dread, and whose 
ears were closed to the innuendoes, scan- 
dalous stories, and malicious tales, she 
sought to instil into them, against all 
whose reception she wished to preclude. 

** And so, after all,*' said Lady Abber- 
Tille to the Marchioness, ''Lord and Lady 
Oriel are living together. Well, some 
men can hear any thing, and he must be 
wilfully blind. She really must have 
pood nerves to present herself so unblush- 
ingly, after her affair with Lord Delmore; 
and the Desmonds and Forresters, for 
moral people are very indulgent,'* 

Lady Mona changed the subject, with 
a coldness of manner that marked her dis- 
approval; and the wily Lady Abberville, 
who quickly saw she had done wrong in 
attficking Lady Oriel, dexterously shifted 
her ground, by observing, that she had 
been out of England all the time, and only 
heard of the affair through the papers, and 
from the letters of Lady Wellborough and 
Lady Nottingham, who, she must say, 
were a little disposed to be spiteful on 
•Qch occasions. For her part, she had 
always liked Lady Oriel, and thought her 
a very charming person, and therefore 
she should pay her all the attention in her 
power, especially as her dear Lady Mona 
was a friend of hers. 

The Desmonds and Colonel Forrester 
were astonished to see the courage with 
which Lady Abberville advanced and 
•eixed Lady OriePs hand, and proclaimed 
her delight at seeing her in Ireland; trust- 
ed she would spend some time with Lord 
Abberville and herself at their seat; for 
though Lady Oriel would find no place in 
Ireland like Oriel Park, still if she could 
be content with more homely accommo- 
dation, they would make up in the hearti- 
ness of their welcome, for what they want- 
ed in splendor. She said she had felt de- 
lighted at the marriage of Colonel Forres- 
ter to their charming neighbor; it was 
•o gratifying to have an hnglish person 
settled at Springniount; one who would 
certainly do much good; for poor Mr. 
Desmoud, though the best man in the 
world, was a little obsolete in his notions, 
and could not enter into the true charac- 
ter of the Irish people* She had made 



the Lord Lieutenant au fait of the real 
state of the country, and he had profited 
very much by her suggestion; but still he 
seemed strangely opposed to the building 
a barrack in their neighborhood, the only 
plan that could tranquillise the countryy 
and which she trusted Colonel Forrester 
would aid in getting carried into effect. 

Lady Oriel was only relieved by the ar- 
rival of the gentlemen from the dining- 
room, when Lady Abberville left her to g9 
and assail the Marqiiie of Mona, whose 
good breeding was put to the test by the 
tiresome and persevering efforts of the 
manoeuvring lady to carry her point of the 
barrack. There was not a county gentle- 
man present, of whom Lady Abberville 
had not a request to make. Fresentmentt 
to be passed, canals to be made, barracks 
to be built, and markets to be removed to 
some village of her Lord's, to force said 
village into a town-^these were the sub- 
jects of her conversation to each; and they 
seemed to dread her approach as something 
that would draw them into present ennui 
and future trouble. Her legs seemed to 
be as active as her tongue, for she was to 
be seen as well as heard in every corner of 
the room; and it was not until the carri- 
ages were announced, that she ceased to 
entreat, suggest, or cajole whichever best 
suited the person addressed, on every point 
on which she required assistance. 

Lady Oriel, who had only seen her in 
England, as the creature of the patronesses 
of the exclusive clique^ was surprised to 
view her in her new character: but the mo- 
tive of her actions in both were the same 
—self-interest. 

** If all the Irish ladies were like Lady 
Abberville," said Lady Oriel to Mrs. Des- 
mond, **' how 1 should dread them! There 
is no retreating from her, and it is equally 
disagreeable to be treated by her as a friend 
or enemy." 

^* She is an odious person I must admit,* 
replied Mrs. Desmond — ** une vrai intrig* 
uanle, deterred by no feelings of delicacy, 
and guided by no principle, save self-in- 
terest, in the pursuit of her egotistical 
plans. 1 consider her Ticinity to Spring- 
mount its greatest drawback; but, luck- 
ily, she only comes to Ireland, when 
driven by necessity. Then while she is 
here, no post arrives that does not waft her 
over all the tittle-tattle of Xhe clique she hat 
left behind, and the harmless and silly 
nicdseritn of her friends. Lady Well- 
borough and Lady Nottingham are quoted 
to us, seasoned by the malice of the 
quoter, ootil they assume a meaning aoeh 
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more palpable than the ladies with whom 
they originated ever intended they should 
bear; for nothing passes through the mind 
or lips of Lady Abberrille, without being 
tainted by the mechaneeti of her nature. She 
does so much mischief, that I cannot 
speak of her with the forbearance I wish 
to use; and she is the only person in female 
form that Mr. Desmond has an antipathy 
to.'' 

The party were invited to Marino, the 
beautiful residence of Lord and Lady 
Castlemont, the former, the worthy suc- 
cessor of his noble and excellent father, 
and the latter, as peerless in reputation as in 
beauty, offering a bright model of perfection 
in female virtue and loveliness. They pass- 
ed a most agreeable day at Marino, and 
allowed that all they had heard of the 
charms of Irish hospitality exceeded not 
the reality. 

Their next visit was to Kilruddy, 
the fine seat of Lord Leath, beautifully 
situated near Bray, where the beauty of 
the park, the solid elegance and comfort 
of the house and the amiability of the 
owners, called forth their warmest appro- 
bation, and realised all they had imagined 
of the hon'kommie and ease of manner of 
the Irish nobility, who unite all the advan- 
tages to be derived from other countries 
to the cheerfulness and warmth of heart 
peculiar to their own. 

An invitation from the Duke and Duchess 
of Cartoun, to visit Cartoun, was too 
templing to be resisted; and they were de- 
lighted with the frank and cordial recep- 
tion that welcomed them from the excel- 
lent and patriotic duke, and his truly 
amiable duchess. 

** What a delightful place Ireland would 
be to reside in," said Lord Oriel, *• if the 
country was only tranquil! And surely, the 
presence of all the Irish nobility, if the^ re- 
semble the three families we have visited, 
could not fail to have the happiest effect 
on the habits and minds of the people. I 
must say, that I blame the absentees for 
much of the mischief that has occurred; 
though you, who have had more power of 
judging, look as if you differed from me.'* 

" 1,*' replied Mr. Desmond, •* look on 
absenteeism as a consequence, and not as 
a cause of the troubles that have been so 
long and so loudly attributed to it. I know 
districts where the landed proprietors have 
Constantly resided on their estates, doing 
all the ^ood in their power; and yet no 
sooner did the Agitator wave his sceptre, 
and his satellites work on the minds of the 
ignorant peasantry, than they shook off 



their allegiance to their old and tried 
friends, forgetful of years of benefits re- 
ceived, and unmindful of all, save the ex- 
citation of the moment. One of the noble- 
men we have visited, who has been a con- 
stant resident on his estate, and who might 
serve as a model for landlords and neigh- 
bors, has had the mortification of seeing 
his son (a most amiable and enlightened 
young man,) defeated in an election for a 
place he had represented honorably and 
conscientiously, and where his constituents 
could have no doubt of the zeal and ho- 
nesty with which he would advocate their 
interest. There must be a reciprocity of 
benefits between landlord and tenant, to 
make the tie that u nites them, advantageous 
and lasting; and if a landlord knows that, 
notwithstanding, years of kindness and 
forbearance on his part, and apparent con- 
tent on that of his tenants, any popular ex- 
citement may turn them against him, he 
has but little encouragement to remain in 
a land where a sense of duty is the only 
incitement. Nothing can tend so mnch to 
injure a country, as the dissemination of 
dissensions between landlord and tenant, 
artfully leading both parties to suppose 
that their interests are separate; yet those 
who profess to be the friends of Ireland 
have invariably pursued this system, and 
its baneful effects are but too visible. Yoa, 
my dear Lord Oriel, like all who judge of 
Ireland without a personal knowledge of 
it, are disposed to think harshly of absen- 
tees; but few reflect on the misery of re- 
siding in a country, where laws ere tram- 
pled on, and murder and rapine stalk abroad 
in open day. An outcry is raised at every 
attempt that is made to coerce the lawless 
and turbulent, and to check them in their 
fearful career of crime. W^e hear that the 
liberty of the subject is violated— -that a 
death blow is aimed at the British consti- 
tution; but those who make this outcry 
forget, or at least mention not, that not only 
the liberties, but the lives of the respecta- 
ble and peaceful subjects in Ireland, are 
attacked every day, and that, to preserve 
the liberty of the lawless — to leave them 
the power of slaying, flogging and burn- 
ing, the respectable part are enslaved, and 
tremble under the reign of terror establish- 
ed by the infuriated people, who, goaded on 
to madness by the inflammatory speeches 
and letters addressed to their passione, 
commit the most fearful crimes. For my- 
self,*' continued Mr. Desmond, *' though 
abhorring the crimes of these infatuated 

fieople, 1 cannot abhor themselves — * I 
ove the offenders, bat detest the offence;* 
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and all my anger is against those who ex- 
cite them to such deeds. Patriotism, loTe 
of liberty, devotion to country — sacred 
words, that ought never to be profaned, 
are the watchwords, the war-cry, to lead 
this nnhappy people to murder, pillage and 
destruction; and those who are compelled 
to vote for a political measure, which the 
exigence of the times demands, an exigence 
brought on by evil counsels, are denounced 
by those who have reduced Ireland to this 
fearful crisis as her worst enemies and en- 
slavers, and pointed out to the vengeance 
of the misleo populace. No country can 
be a fit residence for independent and ho- 
norable men, where the worst of all 
tyranny is established-— that of brutal 
force, and where those who most love and 
worship liberty are forced to support mea- 
sures that seem to assail it, in order to ar- 
rest the crimes committed in her name. 
The bill about to be passed in parliament, 
furnishes ample subject for the attacks and 
reproaches of the faction who have render- 
ed it necessary; but if it did not pass, 
what would be the fate of the respectable 
and well disposed class of the people in 
Ireland? The question is, are the well- 
conducted and orderly, to be left to the 
tender mercies of the infuriated miscreants 
who have taken the law into their own 
bands, or are measures, strong and illegal 
as they may be considered, to he taken to 
protect the good, and check the bad? Look 
at the run made on the banks for gold; you 
see how soon the hint given on this sub- 
ject was taken, and the unthinking people 
reflect not on the inevitable consequences 
which must draw an accumulation of dis- 
tress and misery on their heads by depress- 
ing the markets, and deteriorating the 
Talne of the produce they have to sell. 
Every reaction following events of this 
kind, is fraught with misery, and the 
senseless people, instead of opening their 
eyes to the cause, look only at the ejpsctt 
and blame government for the inevitable 
consequences of their own folly. The Irish 
have been accustomed to look up to the 
English as lovers of liberty and protectors 
. of the oppressed; this opinion, and the re- 
spect it produced, it has been the study of 
the faction, who have convulsed Ireland 
for the last few years, to destroy, and the 
reason is obvious. If the sober-minded 
and ififlnential class in England have op- 
posed themselves to this faction, as it was 
clear from the beginning they would, it 
became necessary to depreciate them, and 
extirpate all sympathy between them and 
the Irish, to prevent the latter from seeing 



the real state of public opinion in England^ 
with respect to their self-constituted rulers* 
To explain to the ignorant multitude, why 
the English rose not en moMe to support 
ihe Irish demagogues, it was necessary to 
misrepresent the nation, and have it ima- 
gined, that as they would not countenance 
murder, rapinCf and all the excesses of 
license, they no longer worshipped liberty.'* 



CHAPTER LXII. 

** Erin, thy verdant ica-girt shore 
Wa« never meant for slaven to tread. 
Though dimnrd are now the dayi of yore 
When rooDArcht for thee fought and Ued, 
V\ hen knowledge opened her fair page, 
And glory wide her flag unfiirrd. 
Thou wert ihe boaat of a pait age, 
The bright genu of the western world. 
But faded is thy glory now, 
Nought but thy conrage rests with thee; 
A reckless courage that, I trow. 
Has led thee on to misery T* 

While visiting the beautiful environs of 
Dublin, Lord and Lady Oriel remarked 
to each other, that it was strange so fine a 
city and so beautiful a country drew so 
few travellers to visit theqy. 

** We English are strange people,*' said 
Lord Oriel. *' We should think it a re- 
proach not to have seen every city in 
France and Italy, and not to have made 
ourselves familiar with the fine scenery of 
other countries. But bow few of us are 
acquainted with Ireland! and bad we not 
been tempted by the desire of visiting our 
friends, we most probably never sheuld 
have seen the romantic and fine country 
now before us, which, we must admit, is 
more worthy of admiration than many of 
those places which the wealthy and the 
idle travel thousands of miles to admire* 
I think this indifiference to the beauties of 
Ireland, on the part of England, has done 
much to keep us in ignorance of the real 
state of the country, and consequently to 
prevent our having reflected on the best 
means of ameliorating the grievances un- 
der which she has long groaned/* 

'^ I agree with you,*' said Mr. Desmond, 
** for I have often deplored the ignorance 
of the members in both houses of parlia- 
ment on the subject of Ireland — an igno- 
rance which makes them listen with dis- 
belief to many statements founded on fact, 
and with credulity to too many founded on 
falstshood. That Ireland has long suffered 
from misrule, one must be sceptical to 
di ny; that she has , many grievances to 
complain of, it would be more than folly 
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to refuse to believe: bnt, instead of search- 
ing to discover the original malady, and 
to remove it, anodynes and palliatives have 
been applied, which have only yielded a 
temporary relief, and the disease has burst 
forth with renewed force from the slumber 
it had taken. Opinm can still and blunt the 
sense of pain; but it removes not the cause 
aiid the remedies applied to Ireland have 
been opiates from which she has awakened 
with increased excitability, the sense of suf- 
fering rendered more acute by the reaction 
arising from the temporary relief. It is not 
want of good«wiII, but want of knowledge, 
of which the persons who have treated 
the maladies of Ireland, are to be accused. 
They have not studied the idiosyncrasy of 
the country, which demands a knowledge 
and reflection that few of those who are 
capable, are disposed to give it. That Ire- 
land has for centuries been misgoverned, 
no better proof can be given than the 
facility with which she yields to every ig- 
norant and designing charlatan who wishes 
to try experiments on her: like the wretch- 
ed invalid who is ready to submit to the 
remedies of every quack who prescribes 
for him. A sound constitution and healthy 
state would preclude such dangerous ex- 
periments; and, instead of blaming the 
political charlatans who have practised on 
Ireland and fatted on her diseases, we 
should blame the supine negligence that 
has allowed the disease to make a progress 
80 appalling, as to throw the country into 
such hands. Had Ireland been properly 
governed, there would be no agitators, for 
without grievances 4hey could not exist; 
buthitherto the original malady has been 
over-looked while finding remedies for the 
dangerous symptoms; and even now, the 
bill that arrests the progress of murder, 
does nothinfT towards removing the irrita- 
tion that gave the agitators the power of 
increasing the crime. Such conduct is 
like that of allowing a brain-fever to pur- 
sue its ravages on a patient, while we are 
content with confining him in a straight- 
waistcoat; we may prevent the effects of 
his own madness from bringing destruc- 
tion on others, but we do not prevent the 
disease from destroying himself. The 
bill must, therefore, be followed by mea- 
sures of wisdom and justice, and they can 
only be administered by a knowledge of 
the causes of the original evil. Ireland 
has had some of the most able and willing 
statesmen that England could boast, as 
her secretaries, who, had they arrived in 
Ireland with only half the knowledge and 
experience relative to it with which they 



lefl it, might have done much to relieve 
the burthen under which she has writhed 
so long; but certain peculiarities, the re- 
sult of her grievances, render it more diffi- 
cult to acquire a correct knowledgre of the 
true state of the country than can be 
imagined by those who are accustomed to 
plain and open dealing. Misrepreeenti* 
tions, taking the hoe of every politietl 
faction, come pouring in on the secretary 
on his arrival; his ears, habituated to the 
matter-of-fact details of business of the 
veracity-loving English, are ill calculated 
to sift the grains of truth from the vast 
chaff of falsehood in which they are eon- 
founded; and finding himself continnally 
deceived, his credulity becomes metamor- 
phosed into its opposite extreme, and he 
who believed too much, learns to doubt 
too largely. Disgusted with the prevari- 
cations and cunning he meets — whieh« by 
the by, are the invariable consequences of 
ill-treatment on weak and ignorant minds 
— he learns but too often to despise those 
whom he had come to pity and to serve^ 
and to consider their defects as the coimc 
instead of the effect of their troubles,'* 

After a stay of ten days in Dublin, the 
party proceeded on their route to Spring- 
mount, and were much gratified by the 
beauty of the country through which they 
passed: hill and dale, and those beaatiful 
mountains, clear streams, and rapid rivers* 
peculiar to Ireland, continually called forth 
their admiration. The excellence of the 
provisions at the inns at which they 
stopped, surprised them; and Lady Oriel 
declared that the butter was more delicate 
and finely flavored than any she had ever 
before eaten; it looked and tasted as if the 
cows had fed only on buttercups and prim- 
roses. The slim-cake, and hot griddle- 
bread, luxuries to be had only ia Ireland, 
met with great success; and the newly 
laid eggs were pronounced to be so good, 
as to verify the Irishman's boast, that 
^* sure it was only Irish hens that ever laid 
fresh e^gs." The crimped salmon, with 
its white curdy veil, letting its rosensoior 
appear through, was allowed to be far 
superior to any English salmon they had 
ever tasted; and speckled trout, fresh from 
the water, was pronounced iKatchlese. 

The air of cordial welcome with which 
the Desmond family were received at all 
the inns, might have led a satirical ob- 
server to recollect the lines ending with, 
** The warmest welcome always at an 
inn;*' but the present party attributed it, 
as in truth they ought, to the respect and 
regard entertained lor them, and the ^* Ochl 
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sore, 'tis we that are proud and contint, 
to see your Honors back again in the poor 
onld counthry," had a warmth that car* 
Tied conviction of its sincerity. 

On passing over a common, Lady Oriel 
was surprised and shocked at seeing a 
flock of nondescript birds, resembling 
geese, but without feathers, treroblin? 
beneath the chill breeze that was waHed 
from the mountains. Being in a light 
open carriage, she called out to the pos- 
tilion, ** Pray, what are those birdsV 

**Sore, plaise your honor*s ladyship, 
they are g^eese, and they play h^l wiih 
'em in this counthfy, seeing as how they 
Bell the clothes off their backs.*' 

There was no resisting this answer, and 
Lord and Lady Oriel laughed heartily at 
it, though the postilion added with a grave 
face, ^* Faith, it's no laughing matter for 
the poor geese any way: — a truth they 
were, by no means disposed to doubt. 

Arrived at Copoquin, the beauty of the 
•eenery induced them to remain a day or 
two there, that they might explore it; they 
had a beat to convey them over the limpid 
ftnd rapid Black-water river, a misnomer, 
fts the water is peculiarly clear, but which 
is said to have been so called from its 
banks having been once so thickly wooded 
that the dark trees threw a deep shadow 
over the river, nearly excluding the light — 
hence it was called Black- water. 

They stopped to view Drumana, the 
ancient and beautiful seat of the noble 
ftmily of Grandison, the last of whose 
earls resided there in a style of princely 
hospitality, and attracted many guests by 
private theatricals, to enact which he fitted 
up a very tasteful theatre. Our present 
king, then a midshipman, spent some 
days at Drumana, and entered into its 
gaieties with all the spirit and vivacity 
peculiar to his age and profession, leaving 
behind him an impression that even still 
exists of the frankness, good humor, and 
condescension of Prince William Henry, 
as the old inhabitants still call his Majesty. 
Various anecdotes and bon'mots are re- 
peated relative to this memorable visit, all 
nighly flattering to the illustrious visitor; 
and the persons who remember him, 
declare that they are quite sure that his 
Majesty, even though he is a king, does not 
forget the happy days he spent at Dru- 
mana, as a gay and frolic-loving reefer. 

*• Och ! then, wasn't it a grand sight," 
said an old woman to the party, ^* to see a 
king*s son, born and bred in palaces, sent 
to sea jnst like the child of any private 
gentleman, and treated no better, and just 



laughing and playing for all the world 
as if he had never seen any greater gran- 
deur! Sure, we always thought that such 
great people never laughed or played them- 
selves, but only kept others to do it for 
'em. But, faith. Prince William Henry 
showed us the contrary, for he was the 
first in every frolic, and long as it is since 
that happy time, I think even now I see 
him, with his rosy cheeks and laughing 
eyes, as gay as a summer's morning, with 
something kind to say to every person who 
came near him." 

** Ay, and something kind to do, too,'* 
interrupted the husband; ** for 1 well re- 
member he snatched a kiss from you, 
Peggy, which made me jealous enough at 
the time, though now I think it's a great 
honor that my poor old woman should 
have been kissed by a king." 

** Don't be bragging, Davy," said the 
wife, ** for sure the ladies canH believe 
that such a poor onld woman as I am^ 
ever had so great an honor." 

** Ay, Peggy,'* said the husband, *^sure 
the whole country round knows that yoa 
were the prettiest girl in the barony, and 
what's more, the most modest and dacent; 
and there never was any grand company 
at the great house, but what the good 
lord and lady used to send for Peggy to 
show 'em an Irish beauty." 

** Well, Davy," said the ould woman, 
^Uhere's no remains of that now. It*8 
only the heart that rests the same, and 
sure that's for all the world like a larg^e 
sonnd nut in a withered shell, where it 
hasn't .room." 

** Never mind, my ould woman," said 
Davy, patting her on the shoulder with a 
look of ineffable affection; ** I wouldn^t 
give the ould shell for the freshest and 
greenest hnsk that ever covered a filbert 
in the brown woods of Drnmana." 

Nothing can be more picturesque or 
beautiful than Drumana. The house stands 
boldly on an eminence, commanding a 
view of the fine river that winds along ita 
banks and almost washes its base, and the 
woods around are crowned by mountains 
that give sublimity to the whole. Mr. 
Desmond had ordered a dinner peculiar to 
that part of the country, to be prepared in 
the grounds. It consisted of salmon caught 
for the occasion, and cut into large slices; 
a fire of wood was kindled on a stone, and 
each piece of the salmon on a long wooden 
skewer was stuck in the earth round the 
fire, and occasionally sprinkled with salt 
and water, and turned until roasted; pota- 
toes dressed a P JrloMUdtt^ and Black- 
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water cider, as sparkling as champag^ne, 
formed a repast that the English visitors 
declared to be one of the most delicious of 
which they had ever partaken; and Peg^y 
and her husband who superintended it, 
were delighted withlhe commendations it 
leceived. 

They returned to Capoquin to sleep in 
'Iboms breathing of lavencfer, it being the 
common custom in many parts of Ireland 
to keep quantities of this fragrant flower 
dried in their presses and drawers; and 
the murmuring of the pellucid stream 
flowing under the windows of the inn 
soothed them into slumber. 

The next day they proceeded to Lis- 
more, the whole route passing along the 
banks of the Black-water, and offering the 
most richly wooded and romantic points 
of view. 

Perhaps there is nothing in Ireland more 
beautiful than the entrance to Lismore. 
The fine bridge, and picturesque castle 
above it, which overhangs the river at a 
heiffht that makes the head grow dizzy to 
look down it; the woods and mountains 
around, and the velvet lawns of the grounds 
of Mrs. Scott, offer a picture rarely equal- 
led, and never surpassed. In this castle 
was born Robert Boyle, the celebrated 
philosopher, a circumstance that adds 
much to the interest with which it is 
viewed, and excites speculative surmises 
as to how far the sublime and beautiful 
scenery around might have influenced the 
turn of his mind, even at the early age at 
which he left Lismore, to pursue his stu- 
dies at Eton. 

The union of such powerful genius and 
talent, such strong religious principles, 
simple habits, and affectionate disposition, 
had always endeared the memory of this 
celebrated man to the persons who were 
now viewing the place where he first saw 
the light, aud there was almost a religious 
reverence in the feelings with which they 
examined the venerable ruin. The pre- 
sent owner of Lismore, the Duke of De- 
vonshire, is deservedly popular there; he 
has expended large sums in improvement, 
and resided some months on the spot, 
where his kindness and extensive charities 
have left a warm sentiment of gratitude 
and attachment. 

The party arrived at Springmount on a 
fine summer's evening, when the sky and 
earth wore their brightest looks, and the 
Oriels were charmed with the romantic 
beauty of the spot. Springmount was a 
castellated mansion, standing on a gentle 
eminence, commanding a fine view of the 



river and adjacent conntry, and nearly em- 
bosomed in woods, surrounded by high 
mountains, losing themselves in the clouds. 
The fine picturesque mountains in Ireland 
never fail to attract the admiration of those 
accustomed to the tamer scenery of Eng- 
land, and add peculiar beauty to the land- 
scapes. 

1'he apartments at Springmount wars 
spacious, and fitted up with a due regard 
to comfort and elegance. Pictures, statues, 
and vases, collected during the travels of 
Mr. Desmond, who was not only an ama- 
teur, hut a connoisseur in the fine arts, 
ornamented the salons; and an extensivjB 
and well-chosen library ofifered resources 
of no ordinary kind to studious visitors. 
The prircipal rooms opened on a terrace 
of tesselated marble, whence flights of 
steps descended to the pleasure-grounds, 
through which the limpid and rapid river 
hurried along its impetuous course, never 
pausing to admire the beauties it reflected 
on its glassy surface. A stone bridge of 
one arch, finely proportioned, and orna- 
mented with a light balustrade of marble* 
was thrown across the river, and a plea- 
sure-boat was moored near a picturesque 
boat house for the amusement of the spaests. 
A sunk fence of wide dimensions divided 
the pleasure-grounds from the deer park; 
but in wandering through the mazes of the 
former, the beautiful animals that sported 
free as air were visible, and gave a wild- 
ness and animation to the scene. Thrashes 
and blackbirds innumerable enlivened the 
umbrageous shades, and sent forth their 
notes of joy; and the lonely Philomel, at 
eve, was heard to warble her melancholy 
song, while the russet corn-creak, hopping 
like a partridge over the velvet lawns, 
repeated her clear, shrill cuckoo, which 
was echoed around till it died in distance. 
A repose reigned round Springmount that 
was delicious to those who had been shut 
up in the confined atmosphere of London. 
There is a peculiar lightness in the air in 
Ireland, which — whether it be attributable 
to the mountains, or to the Atlantic, we 
leave casuists to examine— brings healing 
on its wings to the over-excited mind, as 
well as to the exhausted body; and the 
visiters felt this benign influence, as with 
elastic spirits they arose, the morning 
after their arrival, to wander through the 
grounds, and admire the taste and judg- 
ment with which they were laid ouL 

They entered the breakfast-room as the 
bell summoned them to that repast, and 
found a table plentifully piled with all the 
luxuries that Ireland cau furnish. Hooey, 
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brigrht and sparklinfir as topaz, raapberry 
J im that might vie in tint wiih the ruby, 
fruit of every description, and cream and 
botter such as Erin alone can prodace, 
graced the board. 

After breakfast Mrs. Desmond and Mrif. 
Forrester proposed driving through the 
park, to show Lady Oriel the finest points 
of view; and Mrs. Forrester requested that 
they might pass the gates and extend their 
drive to the cottage of Grace Cassidy. 

** You liave shown us some good speci- 
mens of English peasantry,*' said Mrs. 
Forrester, ** and I am impatient, dear Lady 
Oriel, to show you our choicest sample in 
Grace Cassidy." 

We pass over the drive through the 
really fine park, which had tlie usual quan- 
tity of stately trees to be found in old parks, 
but a very unusual inequality of ground, 
presenting hill and dale, and lawns inter- 
sected with groups of trees, with the r'ver 
winding through them, and glittering be- 
neath the sunbeams, like a vast azure-co- 
lored serpent, coiling itself along. Lady 
Oriel was delighted with the views and the 
country, and confessed that henceforth she 
•hould find all scenery tame that had not 
mountains to diversify them, so much did 
they add to the beauty of the landscape. 

Mrs. Forrester was gnratifi^ by the ad- 
miration her natal residence excited; and 
acknowledged that much as she liked En- 
gland, she always, while there, felt the 
want of her native mountains, and hailed 
them on her return as old and dear friends. 



CHAPTER LXIIL 

** Now let ut tbank th* eternal Power: eonvineed 
Thmt bemven but triei our virtue by affliction : 
Tbat oft the cloud whicb wraps the present hour, 
Serves but to brighten all our Aatare days." 

Wheit the landan stopped at the little 
gate of the rustic paling that enclosed the 
garden of Grace Cassidy from the road, 
she arose from her spinning-wheel, and 
came forth to receive the ladies. She wore 
her dark hair combed back from her high 
and open forehead, leaving her long and 
Jetty brows uncovered; a small mob cap, 
neatly plaited, and white as snow, gave an 
almost Quaker simplicity to the character 
of her head; her kerchief crossed her fair 
bosom, and the ends were confined by an 
apron, that nearly covered the pale blue 
calimanco quilted petticoat, and left her 
small ankles and well-formed feet exposed. 
Her gown was of flowered chintii, the 



sleeres coming only to the elbows, and 
was open in front, so as to leave the petti- 
coat in si^ht, the waist-long, and the skirt 
plaited with fulness. A small collar of 
narrow black velvet lent additional white- 
ness to her fair throat, and black mittens 
half concealed her roundly-turned arms. 
She wore blue stockings, and silver buckle^ 
in her shoes; and from her waist hnng 9 
silver chain to which was attached her pin- 
cushion, scissors, and key. 

Such was the holiday suit of Grace, who, 
anticipating the probability of the ladies 
passing by her cottage, and stopping to 
speak to her, had dressed herself in her 
best clothes, to do honor to their presence. 
The delicacy and grace of her slim figure, 
the piquancy and animation of her counte- 
nance, joined to her picturesque attire, ren- 
dered her a most attractive-looking person; 
and Lady Oriel accused Mrs. Forrester for 
not having prepared her to expect so much 
beauty; declaring in French, to spare. 
Grace's modesty, that she had *^ never be- 
held so pretty a peasant.** 

*' Och! my honored mistress and my dear 
young lady, what a happy day it is for me 
to see you back again ! My very heart 
jumps for joy.*' Andseizing the hands held 
out to her by the two ladies, she pressed 
them to he|iips.*-*^Sure, I could not close 
my eyes last night for the gladness I felt 
at the thoughts of seeing yon this blessed 
daj, and 1 thought to myself that joy can 
drive away sleep as well as grief, which I 
never suspected before.*' 

The navieie with which this confession 
was made, excited a smile from the ladies; 
and Lady Oriel, in French, requested that 
they would encourage Grace to talk, for her 
mellifluous brogue and simple shrewd liese 
highly amused and interested her. They 
entered the cabin, or cottage, as ft deserves 
to be called, and complimented Grace on 
its perfect neatness ana good order. Every- 
thing was in its place, and an air of com- 
fort pervaded the whole, that was highly 
gratifying to her visitors. The perfume of the 
flowers from the garden was wafted through 
the open casement and freshly-gatheied 
nosegays adorned the dresser and the win- 
dow sill. 

When the ladies were seated, Grace 
pointed to the clock and said, ^^ Och ! dear 
young lady, that is, Mrs. Forrester 1 mean, 
for sure, though you*re still a young lady, 
it's not proper for me to be calling you so, 
just as if you were not married; every time 
I look at that elegant and beautiful clock, 
I think of you, and bless yon; and sare the 
blessing of even a poor simple creataielike 
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me, coming from the heart, can*t bnt do 
good. There never was any thingr that putR 
serious and blessed thoughts into the head 
like a clock; when 1 am alone here at my 
work, it seems such good company to me, 
that I almost consider it like a living crea- 
ture; and when I hear it go tick, tick, sure 
it seems as if it was reminding me that 
time is passing swiftly away, and thai I 
must not waste it. Then there's its hand, 
pointing always to the coming hour, like 
Aope, and only pausing a moment at that 
hour, and then advancing to' another; it's 
like the time it marks, always passing yet 
still the same, for it's us that change, and 
not time. Sure there's eternity in the 
thoughts a clock puts into the mind; there 
it stands, showing us all the hours we pass, 
each one of which brings us nearer to the 
last hour of life. But sure Vm forgetting 
myself, to talk so boldly before such grand 
company.** 

The ladies encouraged Grace, and she 
proceeded, ** Well then, ladies, I declare 
that somehow or other, that clock makes 
me think as I never thought before I had 
it^— of how quick lifo is passing away*- 
our hours and minutes are counted, even 
as are counted the hours by the steady 
hand advancing round the dial; and it 
makes me reflect on the aece^ity of pre- 
paring for that hour when, though we can 
no longer trace the warning hand of the 
clock, it will still remain to convey the 
same lesson to others. Och! what fine 
thoughts are to be found in simple things, 
if one had the gift to express 'em as one 
feels 'era. The flowers that spring up de- 
light us, and fade even while we are en- 
Joying their fragrance. The trees, lately 
the pride of the fields, whose leaves wither 
and die, all seem intended to remind us 
that every thing must perish, to reconcile 
OS to tlie same fate, and to prepare us for 
it." 

There was a solemnity in Grace's look 
and manner, that not even her strongly 
Irish accent could impair; and Lady Oriel 
felt a sympathy for her, that no person 
of her class had ever before excited in her 
mind. 

** How is your husband, Grace !" asked 
Mrs. Forrester. 

*Mndeed then, ma'am, it's finely he is, 
and quite come to his senses again, and 
stays at home at nights, and minds his 
work by day, just as he used to do before 
he ever heard of them poor foolish Repa- 
lers. Pertiaps it's all tor the best that he 
took that mad turn, though it did make one 
miserable at the timey for^ soie, I was oot 



sensible enough of my happiness, until I 
thought it had left me; and now it is come 
back, I feel as if I never could be thankful 
enough to God. We are sad ungrateful 
creatures, and go on from day to day en- 
joying all the good that Providence sends 
us, just as if we had a right to it, but- when 
misfortune comes, we then begin to know 
the value of our past happiness, though it 
only makes us more discontented with pre- 
sent troubles. How few, like me, have bad 
the blessing to recover what they had lost! 
and this makes me remember every hour 
with gratitude what I owe to the Almigh- 
ty." 

The blue eyes of Grace became suffused 
with tears, and as she wiped them with 
the corner of her apron, she observed« 
with a smile, * There are tears of sorrow, 
tears of joy, and tears of thankfulness. 
Mine are the last, and they refresh me as 
the dews of heaven refresh the earth, and 
lighten my heart when it is weighed down 
by the sense of my own unworthiness and 
of the goodness of God." 

*' Grace, I have been telling Lady Oriel 
of the delicious buttermiik you used to 
give me to drink," said Mrs. Fonestsr; 
** have you any at present!" 

•« Och ! it's myself that has," replied 
Grace, *' for J churned this morning at the 
peep of day, thinking ye would be P^s- 
isg this way, and have kept the can of but- 
termilk in spring-water in the dairy. Sure, 
if the lady would be so condescending as to 
taste it, I'd be mighty proud, and if you'd 
all of ye just eat a bit of my griddle-cake 
and kirkime,* it's a favor and an honor 
too, that I'd never forget." 

The ladies accepted Grace's oflfer; who, 
spreading on a table a cloth as white as a 
snow-drop, made of the yarn of her own 
spinning, placed a wooden piggin, equally 
white, piled with kirkime in the centre, a 
griddle-cake at one end, and a jug of but^ 
termilk at the other, with small piggios 
for the ladies to drink out of, and w^en 
knives for the butter — the Irish being as 
particular to use wooden knives for butter, 
as the higher class of Engrlish are, to 
use only silver. Grace waited on her 
guests with an alacrity and delight, that 
proved the gratification she felt at the oe^ 
cupation; and Lady Oriel declared she had 
never partaken of a more delicious repast. 

Grace wished to present the ladies with 
nosegays, and for this purpose would have 
plucked half the flowers in her garden; but 
they prevented her, reminding her thai 

• En* boitod haii, and cboppwl is frtih botttr. 
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they bad sach abnndance at home, that 
they preferred seeing them in the garden. 

The party drove away, followed by the 
bleseinga Bnd grateful curtsies of Grace, 
who remained at the door until the car* 
riage had vanished from her view, and then 
entered, repeating aloud to herself, ** Was 
there ever such dear, kind, good ladies? 
No pride in *em, and so pleased with 
•very thing in my cottage, when, sure, 
•rery thing 1 have I owe to them. How 
I wish Jim could have seen 'em seated 
roand that table, praising every thing, and 
•o condescending to me. But, och T sure 
I quite forgot to tell 'em about poor Mar^ 
Mahoney and her husband. This was 
Tery thoughtless of me, and shows the 
troth of the old saying, that when one is 
happy oneself, one forgets those who are 
unhappy. Well, sure, I'll go and see 
poor Mary to*morrow, and then go to the 
mat house, to tell *em all about her, for I 
know she depends on me. What would 
•he think, the poor dear creature, if she 
knew how I have neglected to speak about 
her!" ' 

When Jim returned from his work, 
Grace told him of the visit she had receiv- 
ed, and dwelt with delight and gratitude 
on the kindness of the old mistress, the 
lady, and the sweet manners of the beau* 
liful young English lady. 

** Is she as handsome as Mrs. Forres* 
terV asked Jim, for, according to my no- 
tions, she is the biggest beauty of a lady 
in all Ireland. I say of a lady, Grace, be- 
kase I know one that in my eyes, is twice 
M haudsome, and not a hundred miles off 
ftt this moment. Faith, you blush, Grace 
ma-colleen, just as if you knew who 1 
nean, though sure I have not told you her 
name." 

*• Och! Jim agrah, I wouldn't be mak- 
ing comparisons between the two ladies, 
bat what the difference between 'em is, I 
eould tell you. Mrs. Forrester looks as if 
nbe had never known trouble, and that tears 
had never filled her eyes, though she's one 
that, if the trouble came, would bear it 
nobly, for she's full of feeling. She's like 
a fresh rose in full bloom, before the sun 
or the wind has faded it. But the other 
lady looks as if tears were no strangers to 
her eyes, for all they're so bright, and that 
they had looked up to Heaven so often 
when troubled on this earth, that they stole 
the soft blue of the skjf when she is let- 
ting fall the tears of night. One would 
like to tell Mrs. Forrester all one's happi- 
ness, for one knows she would feel it, and 
lojoiee at it; but one would ehooae that 
Vol. I.— 27 



English lady to tell all one's griefs, to, be- 
cause one sees that she has learned to pity 
others, by having suffered herself, great, 
and grand, and beautiful as she is. Mrt. 
Forrester, Jim, gives me the notion of an 
angel, and the other lady that of a saint." 

The husband of Mary Mahoney had been 
tried and acquitted of the charge brought 
against him: but he returned to his suffer- 
ing wife with mined liealth, the conse- 
quence of a ^ol-fever, and totally incapa- 
ble of working. The poor woman, too, 
had never recovered her premature con- 
finement, and continued in a languishing 
state; both unable to make any exertion for 
their support. Grace and her husband as- 
sisted them to the utmost of their power; 
but the broken constitutions of the luck- 
less couple required many comforts which 
the Cassidys lacked the means, though not 
the inclination to give them. The Re- 
pealers in the neighborhood, looking on 
Mahoney as a political victim, wished to 
identify his cause as their own, and made 
a subscription between them, amounting 
to a few pounds, which they sent him, 
with an inflated letter, expressive of their 
sympathy for his situation, their hatred of 
tyranny and injustice that had led to it, 
and their determination to support and 
avenge him. This epistle was signed by 
the most prominent of the faction, with 
^* Repealer'' added to each name; and the 
subscribers were known to be the most 
lawless and ill-conducted men in the pa^ 
rish. 

When the letter and money were deli- 
vered to Mahoney, he was in the greatest 
distress, undergoing all the privations that 
poverty can impose, with a beloved wife 
pining in languor before his eyes, and 
whom proper nourishment might restore 
to healtn. The poor man read the letter, 
and then laid it on the table, casting a 
wistful glance at the money, and then at 
the pale cheek and attenuated person of his 
wife; the purse which contained it seemed 
to him as if it held the elixir of life, and 
his affection for Mary aHnoat triumphed 
over his principles; butaeiMmd perusal 
of the letter restored him to kimself, and 
he determined to return the money to the 
donors. 

Mary watched the ehangea In his coun- 
tenance, and asked him what the letter was 
about; and when he read it to her, and 
told her his decision, she left her chair, 
and approaching the one he reclined in, 
pressed her lips to his forehead, and a tear 
fell on his face at the moment. 

«» God be praised ! caishlamachree," 
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claimed she, ** that yoa have had courage 
to resist this teroptaiion ! I know it was 
for me that you loolced so wistfully for a 
moment at the purse; but heaps of gold 
could not give me the happiness that the 
certainty of your good principles has given 
me." 

•' Och, Mary, ma-vourneen," replied the 
poor man, ** poTerty is a frightful thing, 
for it leaves a body open to such tempta- 
tions, and he who would remain honest 
ought to keep away want, or pray to have 
a friend like you to prop up his tottering 

food resolutions wl\en he is tempted. 1 
ave had enough of Repalers, and wish I 
might never hear the name again; but their 
money shall not pay the price of our bro- 
ken health and oroken hearts — no; I'd 
rather die than touch it ! You see they 
don't give it, as good neighbors, to a poor 
ftnd suffering man and woman, but they 
want to make me pass for a victim to 
tyranny and injustice, when Tm only a vic- 
tim to my own wilful folly, in not listening 
to your advice, and attending to their wick- 
ed and pernicious counsels. It is true, I 
was not guilty of the crime laid to my 
charge, and God be thanked! my innocence 
was proved; but had I not been in the ha- 
bit or going out at night, and, at all un- 
teasonable hours, of attending their meet- 
ings, I could not have been suspected; so 
that all my sufferings have been brought 
on by myself, and what's worse, my own 
dear Mary, all yours." 

** Never think of mine, cuishlamachree," 
replied Mary; *' sure, now that your eyes 
are open, and that our thoughts are the 
same, Vm a happy woman; and if I saw 
you once more in good health, I'd have no- 
thing on earth to desire." 

The purse was returned to the Repealers, 
with a candid exposition of the altered 
Ttewsand feelings of Mahoney, who was 
▼oted by them a turncoat and a coward, 
and strongly suspected to be a spy; a sug- 
gestion that only one of the faction had the 
good sense to doubt, and who made the 
simple observation, that a spy would not 
have declared bis dereliction from them, as 
Mahoney had done, but would have impos- 
ed on them to the last. 

From the moment that Mahoney refused 
the aid of the Rrpealers, he became a mark- 
ed man with them; his horse was houghed, 
his cow maimed, his pigs killed, and his 
garden, t< at spot which had been the pride 
and pleasure of poor Mary, was uprooted, 
the paling destroyed, and every plant, flow- 
er, and vegetable^ was scattered over the 
load. Mr. Disnay, the Tenerable and. wor- 



thy pastor, came to the assistance of the 
unhappy couple, and relieved their wants. 
A few of the gentry in the neighborhood 
subscribed to buy them a cow, and allow 
them a weekly stipend until they were able 
to work ; but this protection only drew 
fresh attacks of violence from the misgaid« 
ed men who had vowed his destruction, as 
Mahoney was now looked upon as the ^ro- 
tSgi of the anti-repealers; and each act of 
aggression committed on him was meant 
as an attack on the persons who were 
charitably relieving his wants. Threaten- 
ing notices were found nailed on bis door; 
his humble friends and neighbors .were 
warned not to assist him or enter bis house; 
and a very few days saw the cow giTeo to 
him sacrificed, like the former, to the bm« 
tal rage of the vindictive rabble, leaTing 
the poor couple nearly heart-broken by 
such a fearful system of persecution. 

Luckily for the poor Maboneys, the fa- 
roily of Springmount arrived at this criti- 
cal period, and Mr. Desmond having heard 
of the tyranny exercised by the lawless 
depredators over this unhappy couple, de- 
termined to protect them. Grace Cassidy, 
who had never deserted them, in defiance 
of all threats, proceeded to their cottage 
the morning after the visit of the ladies 
from Springmount, taking with her, ae- 
cording to her usual custom, a basket of 
provisions. Even since the last visit, only 
four days before, fresh depredations had 
been committed, and the air of misery and 
desolation this once cheerful spot wore 
was painful to witness. The broken pal- 
ing of the garden lay scattered around, dead 
flowers and plants were prostrate on the 
earth they lately decked, and the efliovia 
of putrified vegetables tainted the air. The 
windows were all broken, the parasitical 
plants that nearly covered the cottage torn 
down, and drooping their withered leaves 
in death." 

''And this," thought Grace, «*is the work 
of the friends of Ireland, the Repalers, who 
are ever to be traced by the ruin and de- 
struction that marks their path. What 
will be the next act of oppression and 
cruelty to this unhappy couple, to whom 
ihey have l«ft nothing but a little lifel Is 
there no law to save us from such terrible 
scourges! Och! if the humane English 
knew only half what the quiet and decent 
people are exposed 4o, they would make 
some effort to save us.'* 

Grace entered the cottage, and was 
shocked at the scene that presented itself 
to her. The poor couple were silting on 
the do^ff with disease preying on their 
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exhausted frames, every article of their fur- 
niture brolcen in pieces and strewing the' 
floor, and all their provisions trampled un- 
der foot. The same miscreants who had 
hitherto been persecuting them had broken 
into their cottage the night before, and 
completed this work of destruction by 
breaking and smashing every thing in the 
house; Mary was half dead with fright, 
having expected every moment, daring the 
•tay of (he Repealers, to see her husband 
and child massacred; for it had been do- 
bated whether ho should be killed or not, 
when her passionate entreaties to spare his 
lifb bad touched even their obdurate hearts, 
and they departed, 'leaving the wretched 
couple exhausted with suiTerinGr, their 
household goods shivered at their teet, and 
their only child nearly in «convulsions from 
excessive terror. 

Grace, like a ministering angel, tried to 
comfort and assist them, she made them 

eartake of some of th& provisions she had 
rought, and cheered them by the intelli- 
gence of the arrival of the dear good ould 
master, and all his family, at Springmount, 
who would soon help and save them. 

While she was yet holding out this hope 
to her poor friends, Mr. Desmond and 
Colonel Forrester, who had heard of the 
attack on the Mahoneys the night before, 
eame lo visit the cottage, and amply rea- 
lised Grace's promises; for, no sooner had 
they witnessed the destruction around, than 
Mr. Desmond declared he would remove 
the Mahoneys to Springmount, where they 
should have the protection of his own roof, 
and left the family overpowered by their 
gratitude, while he returned to send a con- 
veyance for their removal. 

** 1 well knew he would,*' said Grace, 
**for sure, there's not his match in the 
world for goodness; and now, dear friends, 
you may look on your troubles as being 
over, when once you are lodged under his 
happy roolf. Sure, Mary, you must let me 
make you a little dacent to meet the ladies; 
and you too, dear cousin, pray tidy your- 
self a bit: though weak enough you are, 
my poor boy, good nourishing food, a good 
bed, and an aisy mind, will, with the bless- 
ing of God, soon set you and Mary right; 
and as for the dear child, youMl see how 
soon he'll get well.** 

*• Och! Grace, ma-voorneen, it's yourself 
that always has Words of comfort, and 
pleasant tones to spake *em in, and looks 
of kindness, too, said Mary; **may you 
never require the services that you have so 
often rendered me! But if you should, och! 



to you, for I feel as if it was -the same 
warm red blood that set both our hearts a 
beating, and put loving thoughts in *em« 
I never, as you know, Grace asthore, had 
the blessing of a sister, and you are in the 
same state; often and often have I grieved 
for it, for sure one seems to be incompletet 
and to be but half one*s self, when one has 
not the other half in a sister, who haa 
drawn life from the same source, slept on 
the same pillow, played in infancy the 
same plays, prayed together to God, and 
for each o her, and grown into womanhood 
side by side like two roses on one stem* 
Let us then be as sisters, dear Grace; for 
much as I have to love in my husband and 
child, I want to extend my love still wider. 
Sure God has filled our hearts with affec- 
tion, and happy are they who have objects 
to share it from their birth; but us who 
have not sisters or brothers, the natural 
links in the chain of love, we must forget 
'em for ourselves, and be to each other 
what Providenoe has denied to us— eis- 
ters." ^ 



CHAPTER LXIV. 

** Some fiery fop, with new coramission TmiOf 
Who tleepn on bramblei till he kills hit maa, 
Some frolic drunkard, reeling from a feait. 
Provokes a broil, and itAbt you for a Jest.**. 

Thb cold-hearted and calculating Lord 
Delmore hurried from London, without 
one feeling of pity towards the wife, even 
yet a bride, that he was deserting, nay, 
whom he had plundered of her mother's 
gift. He recoiled from the remembered 
instances of her selfishness and frivolity 
that had come under his notice, as if Ae 
were free from such defects, instead of be- 
ing pre-eminent in them, and soiled by ac- 
tions, in comparison to which the errors of 
his wife appeared as virtues: thus verify- 
ing the observation, that the less goodness 
we have, the more do we require in others^ 
and the less are we inclined to overlook 
their ^deficiencies. No compunctious re- 
flections visited his breast at having marred 
the happiness of a young and pretty woman; 
and if any feeling was excited towards her^ 
it was one of distaste. 

He pursued his course to Paris with rsr 
pidity, aniiousto lose the sense of the hu- 
miliating exhibition he had made, vw-o-vm 
to While's; and forgetful that one of the 
advantages derived from our boasted march 
of intellect is the celerity with which scan- 
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pital to the other. The march of intellect 
18 often confounded with the gallop oftri- 
Tolity, and may sometimes be called the 
halt of reason; and if we reflect on the avi- 
dity with which personal scandal, private 
anecdotes, and mysterious innuendoes are 
sought after and propagated, we can hard- 
ly flatter ourselves that the ** march of in- 
tellect,*' or '* ffeneral spread of know- 
ledge,** has made us wiser or better. 

It is the fashion to decry certain news- 
papers, and to hold up their editors to re- 
probation for the personalities in which 
they indulge. We believe ourselves mo- 
ral, religious, and p^ood, when we declaim 
against such publications; but we forget 
that it is we who give the taste for them, 
and the editors only administer to our ap- 
petites. If the taste existed not, we should 
have none of the publications alluded to; 
but we never blame ourselves, being con- 
tent to blame others. 
^ The notice of Lord DeImore*s rnin ar- 
rived in Paris in a very, few days after 
himself, and being copied into 6ali^nani*s 
paper, »» Le Voleur" and ** Figaro,"* drew 
on him an attention much less flattering, 
though more marked, than that which he 
had hitherto excited in the French capital. 
He found himself much less rtchtrch^^ 
though more stared at; and was oftener in- 
vited to Le Salon des Etrangers, than to 
the Englitfh Ambas8ador*8. Finding his 
time hang heavy on his hands, he by de- 
jrrees accustomed himself to pass much of 
It at Le Salon, and risked the greater part 
of the sum so dishonorably acquirea at 
Rouge et Noir, with the general result of 
such experiments, the loss of it, and with 
it his temper; a onion of no unfrequent oc- 
currence in the life of a gambler. 

An impatient, and equivocal ejaculation, 
instigated by the fate of his last stake, of- 
fended a French officer; who, in return, ap- 
plied an epithet to him that admitted of no 
doubt of the intention to insult him. Angry 
words succeeded, and a rencontre was ar- 
ranged for the next morning in the Bois 
de Boulogne, which terminated in the 
death of Lord Delmore, who fell pierced 
through the heart by the ball of his adver- 
sary: thus incurring his doom through the 
means of the theft committed on his wife, 
as without that money he would not have 
played at Le Salon, nor have had the quar- 
rel which led to his duel. 

Lord and Lady Abberville soon made 
their appearance at Springmount: the for- 
mer full of les demiers *^on dits** of the 
underlings at the Treasury, which were 
attempted to be passed oflf as extracts from 



private letters from the ruling powers; and 
the latter ** big with the fate * of female 
reputation, and sending forth insinuations 
and implications of no doubtful import, 
had the ears that received them been at all 
akin to the malicious tongue that uttered 
them. Her malice was so generally 
known, that when the mode of wearing 
bracelets in the form of serpents first came 
out. Lady Abberville was one of the ear- 
liest adopters of it, which gave rise to two 
lines that were very generally repeated io 
the circles in which she moved, the indi- 
viduals composing them, coosideriog that 
next to the pleasure of hearing an enemy 
attacked, is that of hearing a friend. The 
lines were:— 

*' Of Ablwrville now yoa need fee! do alaniK 
The lerpent has fled from lier tongue to ber arm.** 

'* I have heard to-day from Lady Not- 
tingham,** said Lady Abberville, ^whe 
writes that Mr. Henry Vernon*s daughter 
is to be married to the Marquis of Tadeas* 
ter. What a mesaliiance/ it is really shock- 
ing. Such a vulgar family of parveuutf 
mais ^Qui sail it f aire aimer it* a pa» bemdn 
(T aieux:^ and the girl, I must admit, it 
▼ery handsome, though her petit nex re- 
trouaae is somewhat objectionable. Lord 
Durnford, also, is about to be married to 
some citiseness of credit and renown, and 
of fortune 1*11 be sworn; for a man of 
fashion rarely goes into the city, except to 
his banker, or to search for some one who 
will entitle him to have a banker." 

** But Lord Durnford is already rich, and 
can have no temptation to marry,*' said 
Mrs. Forrester, ** wholly for money.*' 

**QtitiNu7, ma chere darned* replied Lady 
Abberville. ^* Men may have large es- 
tates, and green acres, but their is acertato 
board of green cloth, in the purlieus of Su 
James*8, that has discovered the secret of 
sweeping them away ^ at one fell swoop,* 
or dismantling them so rapidly, that the 
wand of enchantment never aceomplished 
a transfer of property with more celerity. 
It was to this great modern alchemist, thata 
ruined frequenter of his verdant table ask- 
ed, in the agony of losing his last stake, 
* What ! will you not leave me a tree to 
hang myself upon?* the whole of his woods 
having disappeared during the season. 
Now 1 know that Lord Durnford was a 
constant frequenter at this transmuter of 
metals, and therefore I think it probable he 
has found it convenient to marry a rich 
wife: besides, I know that few men marry 
except for money,'* stealing a apiteiiu 
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(glance at Colonel Forrester, *' and I rejoice 
that I wa9 an ontochered lass, as I could 
not bear to be married for my fortune, a 
lear that must always enter into the minds 
of rich ladies.*' 

The whole party felt the malice of Lady 
Abbemlle's insinuation, but it fell harm- 
less on them; and they were more inclined 
to pity the inherent spiteful ness that led 
her to wound those whom it was her in- 
terest to conciliate, than angry at the at- 
tempt. 

•' Of course you have heard of Lord Del- 
morels extraordinary marriage, and deser- 
tion of his wife," resumed Lady Abber- 
▼ille. ** His history is a curious one at to- 
gether. I was much in his confidence,** 
(looking at Lady Oriel,) *' and he has told 
me some very amusing anecdotes.'* 

The mischief-loving Caneannifre was 
disappointed at seeing Lady Oriel show 
DO symptom of embarrassment at her in- 
sinnation, and therefore changed the sub- 
ject* Lady Oriel had previously seen in 
the newspapers all the particulars of the 
marriage, and anticipating the malice of 
Lady Abberville, had schooled herself to 
conquer every symptom of uneasiness, 
should the subject be referred to. 

Having exhausted all her scandal, the 
indefatigable lady returned to the end and 
aim of all her present speculations — the 
barrack to be built, and declared that she 
** had an architect ready to commence the 
building, as she was sure that, as soon as 
it should be erected, the government must 
see the necessity of purchasing it. The 
country was becoming every day more 
troubled: without the means of accommo- 
dating a large military force it never could 
be tranquil Used; but strange to say, the 
Marquis of Mona seemed to be ignorant of 
the actual state of affairs, though she had 
endeavored to enlighten him. The bar- 
rack was the only means of terrifying the 
lower classes, and civilising the middling; 
she had maJeherself thoroughly acquaint- 
ed with all the intrigues and plots of 
white-feet, black-feet, agitators, repealers, 
and conservatives, and knew more of 
what was going on, and likely to go on, 
than any magistrate in the country, or all 
the magistrates put together." 

Having finished her tirade she withdrew, 
much to the relief of the circle at Spring- 
mount; and Mr. Desmond observed, that 
to her might well be applied the remark 
made by a poet on the gifted Madame de 
Stael, *' that she excelled more in mono- 
logue than dialogue, never allowing any 
one to speak bat herself* though," added 



he, '* it is profanation to compare an tn- 
triguantt to a woman of genius.'* 

When Lady Oriel had recovered from 
the fatigues of her recent journey, Mr. and 
Mrs. Desmond proposed their making • 
tour to the Lakes of Killarney; and the 
party set out, determined to be amused— 
a determination that we recommend to 
all parties about to undertake that perilous 
adventure, a party of pleasure — the pro- 
gress and termination of which are gene- 
rally as little pleasurable, as though a 
spell was cast over the individuals com- 
posing it. Such parties in general com- 
mence in idleness, and end in ennui, leav- 
ing aught but agreeable impressions of 
the sights seen, or of the persons with 
whom they have been seen. And why it 
thisi it is because people expei^ttoo much« 
and will not bear with too little. A bad 
day, or a bad inn, can eclipse the superfi- 
cial gaiety of individuals tired of them- 
selves, and depending for amusement on 
external sources; and in the frame of mind 
or humor such discomforts produce, and 
the agreeable companions of the day be- 
fore, agreeable from the exhilarating ef- 
fects of sunshine and good accommodap 
tion, are looked upon as disagreeable and 
tiresome, because we are conscious of 
being both ourselves, when we draw the 
uncharitable conclusion. 

The party from Springmounthad prede- 
termined to find bad inns an amusing nov- 
elty, and bad weather a bearable evil, in 
their own agreeable society; and, conse- 
quently the expedition had little chance of 
ending like the generality of parties of 
pleasure. As they travelled with Mr. 
Desmond's horses, they proceeded not as 
rapidly as travellers in search of amuse- 
ment love to do, as it seems to be an un- 
derstood thing that pleasure and rapiditT 
of movement are inseparable: people ffJi* 
lop through countries they go to examioe« 
and leave them with a confused jumble of 
ideas, in which scarceljf a distinct notion 
is defined, the recollections being like the 
trees, hills, and mountains tliat they flitted 
by, one succeeding another, and all Tagoec 
dreamy, and confused. 

They rested the first night at a country 
inn, and were more amused than disquiet- 
ed at observing the bustle and agitation 
their arrival produced. 

'' Bill, Bill,arrah! where are you, Bill? 
Can't you rin and get the bellows to blow 
a spark of life into the fireV* said or rather 
screamed the master of the inn: ^* Sure 
the ladies will die of the could any how." 

**Is it the bellows yon main!" sidd 
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Bill, (thrasting his fingers into the un- 
combed locks of fiery hne that hung in 
wild disorder over his head,) *^8ure it has 
lost it*6 nose, and it*s no use thrying it; 
sorrow's the breath it will give." And 
so saying, he knelt, and supplied the place 
of the bellows with his mouth, until he 
produced a blaze from the turf that sent 
forth sparks of light as red as his own 
locks. 

^' Ron, run for your life, Bill, and see 
what's in the larder,*' said the landlord, 
walking ofi" at the same time to give his 
instructions. 

The ladies had retired to examine the 
bed*rooms, the windows of which looked 
into the yard, and saw the indefatigable 
Bill, aided by a bare-legged girl, in active 
pursuit of some poultry, whose cries bore 
witness to their alarm. 

**This I suppose," said Lady Oriel, 
pointing to the yard, ** is the larder, and 
oefore us is our dinner." 

«*lShem devils of ould cocks is as cun- 
ninff as a fox," screamed the panting 
Bill, ** they'll never be caught, thry the 
oold hen, liiddy, she's not so cute, say 
something civil to her, and she*ll come to 
you." 

*^ Chick, chick," said Biddy, with her 
most insinuating smile. But smiles were 
Tain; the ould hen was as wary as her 
male friends, and nothing remained but 
for Bill to hunt them, and pelt them down 
with stones, hitting with a dexterity that 
surprised the ladies, each stone bringing 
down a wounded bird. 

'^Arrah! stop, Bill, are yon mad, you 
fool of the world?" screamed Biudy, 
ft«8ure you were only to kill two, and 
there you've kill'd four." 

^ I've a mind to kill every mother's 
sonl of 'em,'* said Bill, ** for giving me 
all this botheration, instead of letting 
tbemsslves be caught quietly, at oncet, 
when they know they must be caught at 
last." 

The wonnded birds were seized, their 
fluttering pinions broken, and their heads 
wrunff by Bill, who desired Biddy to run 
into the lough, and pull him out two of 
them ducks. 

" Can't you do it yourself. Bill?" said 
the gentle Biddy, '* and bad manners to 
you." 

*• Arrah! how can I, woman," says he, 
now that I've got my stockings on? Go 
in, Biddy agrah, and I'll give you a glass 
to warm you." 

*' Here got^s," said Biddy, tucking np 
her garments as high as decency would 



permit, and rushing into the green slimy 
pool, designated as the lough by fiillt in 
which sundry ducks were enjoying their 
verdant bath, which, as Bill often ob- 
served, was meat, drink, and washing to 
them. She seized a struggling duel in 
one hand, and placing it under her arm, 
whence it sent streams of liquid mud 
over her garments, she grasped another, 
whose screams and struggles seemed to 
excite her anger, instead of movinv her 
pity, as she said,'^* Well,diTil mend your 
taypots, now I have ye in spite of ye're 
teeth, and the English lords and ladies 
will know what ye're made of before 
ye're two hours oulder." 

** Success to you, Biddy agrah," cried 
Bill. ** Sure yourself is the girl for bring- 
ing 'em to raison." 

Mrs. Forrester made the gentlemen 
laugh when she attempted a description 
of the scene she had witnessed; and the 
ladies confessed, that not even their dis- 
gust at the cruelty the feathered tribe had 
suffered could subdue the laughter that 
Bill and Biddy had excited. 

The dinner was served in a much short- 
er time than could have been expected, 
and the quantity ^ould not have been 
blamed, except in ito excess, whatever 
might be said of the quality. A salted 
shoulder of mutton boiled, and called com 
mutton, served up with cabbage, graced 
the top of the board; a piece of roasi-beef 
confronted it at the bottom, two broiled 
ducks smothered in onions flanked one 
side, and a spaich cock, which means a 
broiled fowl, faced it; the interstices of the 
table being filled with potatoes and pick- 
les that seemed to have *' fallen into the 
sear and yellow leaf." 

Bill seemed as astonished as grieved 
that neither the ducks nor fowls were 
touched, and could not resist recommend- 
ing them as being elegant and mighty 
tinder, an observation that called smiles 
to the faces of all the party. 

Hearing Lord Oriel's remark to Mrs. 
Desmond that the beef was more highly 
flavored in Ireland than in England, but 
much less fat. Bill, with a bow and a pull 
of one of his elfin locks, begged their lord- 
ships' pardon, but the raison that bit of 
beef on the table was so lane was, that it 
was from a piper's cow, who had danced 
away all her fat. 

The second course consisted of the three 
remaining slaughtered fowls, fried eggs 
and bacon, buttered greens, roast potatoes, 
apple-dumplings, and cream custards; and 
again Bill strenuously reccommended the 
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fowls—*' Sure, if theyM only taste 'em, 
they'd find 'em beautiful; there wasn't 
finer in all Ireland, and a body might trav- 
el from Cork to Dublin and not meet with 
their match any how." 

Bill had a motive for nrgring the guests 
to demolish the fowls, which was, that he 
had been scolded by the host and hostess 
for killing four instead of two, and was 
afraid of another lecture if they returned 
untouohed. **Sure, my lords, I'm greatly 
afeard yourselves and the ladies, saving 
their presence, aren't quite continted with 
the dinner, for ye have eat so little." 

Bill was re-assured by the commenda- 
tions bestowed on the repast; and his ap- 
petite being excited by the dainties before 
Dim, he mentally promised himself to par* 
take a portion before they were restored to 
the pantry of the hostess. On removing 
them, aided by the active Biddy, he dis- 
sected, or rather tore the limbs from the 
docks and fowls; and having piled a pyra- 
mid of wings and legs of ducks and fowls 
00 a plate, covered with onion-sauce, he 
concealed it, pour ie moment^ in the place 
next at hand, which happened to be the 
bed-room designed for Lady Oriel; and 
the savory mess was put under her lady- 
ship's bed, breathing odors the least like- 
ly to charm a fine lady, though peculiarly 
attractive to the olfactory nerves of Bill 
and his friend Biddy. 

*' By the powers, Biddy my girl," said 
Bill, ** we'll have an eligant supper when 
they're all gone to their beds! and 1*11 just 
lave the plate under the bed, till we've an 
opportunity of slipping it safe into some 
hole or corner. But the diviPs in the mis- 
thriss, she's always poking her nose every- 
where, and smells the taste of a rat, if 
one has only got a morsel hid in a corner; 
sore^ many 's the comfortable bit and sup 
I'd share with you, Biddy my dear, but 
that I've no place to hide 'em, and am 
obliged to swallow 'em up, at the risk of 
choking myself, bekase the ould woman 
is always after my heels." 

When Bill descended into the kitchen 
with only the carcases of the ducks and 
fowls, the hostess screamed out, *^Well, 
if this does not bait out Ban and Banaffher! 
ten wings and ten legs all gone, and no- 
thing leit but the poor bodies of three fowls 
and two ducks! Talk of aiting, sure it's 
them English lords and ladies that have 
the stomachs, and could ait twice as much 
as the Irish gentry! Faith they must be 
charged double price to make up for it; 
and if they dhrink as much as they ail, 
they'll have a purty long bill to pay." 



•'Indeed then, misthriss, you're right 
enough, they're the very divils for swal* 
lowing— wing after wing, and leg after le|^ 
disappeared; sure 1 thought they'd never 
stop, they kept playing away at such a 
rate!" 

While Bill was speaking, Biddy enter* 
ed with the plates, on whieh were the 
fragments of the small morsels of beef 
and mutton, the only part of the dinner 
touched by the guests. The hostess look- 
ed over the plates, and then turning to Bill 
with one of her most fiery glances, '* Ar- 
rah, you tief of the world! you ^ormandi- 
sing rogue! did the English lords and la- 
dies swallow the bones as well as the flesh 
of my elegant wings and legal" 
'* Faith and they picked 'em clane," said 
Bill, *'and threw 'em in the &te; that's 
what they did." 

** I'll never believe you, ye rogue of the 
the world!" cried the enraged hostess; 
*'sure such genteel company would never 
do the like; and if they did wouldn*t I 
smell it all over the housel" 

At this moment the valet-de-chambre of 
Lord Oriel descended, followed by a foot* 
man bearing the pyramidally piled platOf 
which he placed on the table; and the va- 
let angrily complained that her ladyshtp'a 
room had been infected with the aboiaina* 
ble smell of the onions, and that having 
tried to discover whence the smell eame^ 
Mrs. Marsden, her ladyship's femme-de- 
rhambre, had found the plate hid under 
her ladyship's bed, and was now burning 
eau a bruie to get rid of the dreadful odor* 

The cheek of Bill assumed a crimson 
tint, one shade darker than his loeks, he 
saw that denial was vain, and was stnpi- 
fied by the detention of his guilt; Biddy 
disappeared, and the hostess having thank- 
ed my lord's body-servant, as she called 
him, for causing the elegant wings and 
legs to be restored to her, turned to tha 
culprit, and shaking her head at him, said^ 
•*No wonder, you carroty-headed rogue« 
you're so fat and plump, when this is tha 
way you're robbing, and pilfering, and 
backbiting grand company, by making me 
believe they're aiting me out of house and 
home; no wonder you kill four fowls, yon 
cruel-hearted baist, instead of two, when 
it's all to put into your own hungry mouth; 
I've long suspected you, and looked after 
you sharply, but now you're found out, 
and here (holding up the plate) **arethe 
hones that you said the grand company 
picked so clane and threw them into tho 
fire. Sure, if they knew that you wanted 
to make 'em pass for porpoises and giants 
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in re^rard to aiting, what would they say 
to you? If you had stolen the beef or 
mutton, I wouldn't hlame you so much, 
but my elegrant ducks and fowls, 1*11 never 
forgive you." 

The inn was so small, and the partitions 
80 thin, and the landlady's voice so loud, 
that all her harangue had been overheard 
by the party from Springmount, who were 
not a little amused at this characteristic 
scene of Irish manners; and when Bill 
eame up with tea, looking ashamed and 
afraid they could hardly conceal their 
laughter. 

«'How odd!" said Lord Oriel, *' that the 
landlady should make such a distinction 
in theft, as to be furious at his stealing 
poultry, and to say that, had he taken 
the beef or muttor, she would not have 
blamed him. Henceforth fiill will con- 
elude that beef and mutton may be stolen 
with impunity, and that poultry alone is 
forbidden. Strange people! how difficult 
it is for strangers to understand them." 

Arrived at Killarney, they found the 
principal inn nearly filled by visitors, and 
nad to take up their abode in the less fre- 
quented one, a circumstance which, though 
offering worse accommodation, promised 
to afford them a better opportunity of judg- 
ing of the national character in its native 
garb, than in the Anglicised hotel, where 
all was, or affected to be, a tjinglaue, 
with bowing, curtseying, and obsequious 
host and hostess, mincing waiters, and 
smirking housemaids. 

The whole party were enchanted with 
the scene, which far surpassed all their 
expectations. The magnificent woods, 
fine mountains, and admirable lakes spread 
out like vast mirrors reflecting them; and 
above all, the arbutus, with its flowers and 
fruit, which here flourishes so luxuriantly, 
called forth their warmest admiration. La- 
dy Oriel contrasted her present position 
and feelings with the painful ones that 
weighed down her spirits, when, a year 
before, she visited the Lakes of Cumber- 
land, tete-a-tete with her husband, shrink- 
ing from contact with former acquaint- 
ances, lest she should encounter a mortifi- 
cation inflicted on her by the heartless 
Lady Abberville. 

Supported now by the presence of two 
ladies who were considered models of 
every female virtue, her husband nearly 
restored to his former peace of mind and 
confidence, how much had she to be grate- 
ful for, and with what true humility did 
•he return thankH to that All-merciful 



Power that bad voachsafed to save ber 
from the consequences of her imprudence! 

The day after their arrival at Killarney* 
Colonel Forrester encountered the Maiquis 
of Tadcaster, who had arrived from England 
a few days before with his wife, on a tour 
through the south of Ireland. He inform- 
ed Colonel Forrester of the death of Lord 
Del more, and the circumstances that led 
to it; and while commentfng on the profli- 
gacy and ditfhonor which marked the eon- 
duct of Lord Del more up to the last mo- 
ment of his life, he stated the good feeling 
and good sense with which Lady Delmore 
had conducted herself under snch Tery 
trying circumstances, and added, that 
though her worthless husband neither had 
made, nor intended to make a provision 
for her, yet by the settlements made by 
his father, she now found herself in pos- 
session of a suitable jointure, which his 
creditors could not touch, but of which 
she resigned immediately three parts to the 
creditors, sorely against the advice and 
wishes of her father. 

** My excellent father-in-law and ber 
uncle," said Lord Tadcaster, "was so 
gratified by the whole of her conduct,, that 
he has settled ten thousand pounds on her* 
so that she is now independent of her self- 
ish father; but she continues to live under 
his roof for the sake of being near her 
amiable mother, to whom she devotes all 
her time and attention." 

Lord Tadcaster asked permission to pre- 
sent his wife to the ladies, and Colonel 
Forrester returned to inform Lady Oriel 
of the death of Lord Delmore, to prevent 
her betraying any emotion on hearing it 
publicly announced. 

When the whole of his conduet was laid ' 
open to her by her brother, how did she 
shudder at the idea that this was the man 
for whom she had once entertained senti- 
ments of good will and friendship, and 
towards whom she considered her husband 
had been unjust! ** How could I have 
been so deceived 1*' asked she of herself. 
And this question led to a train of reflec- 
tion, that ended by her consciousness that 
it was vanity, and the gratification his 
flattery and attentions afforded to that 
vanity, which had blinded her to the de- 
fects of this unprincipled roan. 

How many of the finest qualities ars 
eclipsed by this one passion, which, like 
Aaron's serpent, swallows up the rest; 
and how many sacrifices of principle, 
honor, and happiness, are daily offered up 
at its shrine ! If there be a passion, 
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which more than all others leads its vtctim 
ioto danger, it is Yauity; and against its 
indulgence every effort shoold be made in 
early voath, ere it has fousd its unfailing 
reward, Yexation of spirit, shame and ridi- 
cule. 

Lady Oriel, Mrs. Desmond, and Mrs. 
Forrester, were so much pleased with the 
Marchioness of Tadcaster, that they in- 
Tited her and her lord to join their party, 
mnd stay some time with them at Spring- 
mount— a proposal that was cheerfully 
accepted; and having seen all that the 
romantic and beautiful country round Kil- 
lamey could boast, they set out on their 
return to Springroount, highly gratified by 
all that they had seen. 

At this period it was announced that 
Lady Oriel was soon likely to increase 
her family; intelligence which delighted 
her husband, and afforded the utmost grati- 
fication to her friends. Lord Oriel bad 
long sighed for this^additioo to his happi- 
ness, as it had been a source of pain to 
him to think that at his decease his an- 
cient title would become extinct, and his 
fortune pass into other hands. 

The death of Lord Del more seemed to 
remove the last trace of Lord OriePs un- 
easiness. That heartless man could now 
no longer cross their path, to awaken dor- 
mant retrospections and forgotten scandal; 
mnd seeing his wife beloved and respected 
by all around her, he ceased to remember 
that she had ever been exposed to slander; 
or recollected it only to rejoice that she 
had recovei'ed the place in society, to 
which her many- virtues so fully entitled 
her. 

The persecution that Patrick Mahoney 
•experienced from the Repealers disgusted 
Jim Cassidy more with them than all the 
representations of his wife and friends. 
He declared he never would attend an- 
other meeting, and that henceforth he 
would stand aloof from them-— a declara- 
tion which filled the heart of poor Grace 
with joy and thankfulness. 

** Och ! Jim dear, this was all that was 
wanting to my happiness," said Grace, 
** and at what a blessed moment does it 
come ! Sure, it was wrong of me, and un- 
loving too, to doubt yon af\er all iWe seen 
of your good sense lately, but somehow or 
other 1 was afraid the speeches, and the 
cunning way them people have to make 
one believe black was, white, might get 
you hack into their hands, and sure that 
would have been the death of me, and not 
only of me, but one more precious, dear 
Jim> for Vm in the way to be a mother." 



'*Then God be thanked, my owa 
Grace," said Jim, embracing her, **and 
you'll see I'll never vex or bother you any 
more. Och ! yon rouge,*' kissing her 
again, **why didn't you tell me beforet 
Sure you ought to know how glad it would 
make me. 1 hope, Grace a-vourneen, the 
child will be like you, for then 1*11 love it 
twice as well, as 1 know it will be a bleas* 
ing." 

A look of tenderness unutterable repaid 
Jim's affectionate declaration ; and he 
vowed henceforth to be the best boy in the 
parish, and save every halfpenny he could* 
now that he was to be a father. 

** I never tould you, Grace, how often I 
was vexed at our not having a child,'* 
said Jim, ** bekase 1 thought you might 
take it ill ; but sure it's a bitter thing to 
think that a couple will be growing oold« 
with no one to love, no one to save for* 
and no one to shed a tear for 'em, whea 
God takes 'em to himself. But now all 
this fear is over, and 1*11 be as happy a 
father as any other poor man in tlie coun- 
try." 

Trouble ever follows quickly on the foot- 
steps of joy. The day after the scene we 
have described, Jim Cassidy was torn from 
the arms of his distracted wife, and lodged 
a prisoner in the same gaol where he bad 
formerly visited his friend Patrick Maho- 
ney. His former connection with the die* 
atlected and lawless men in his neighboi^ 
hood had rendered him an object of suspi« 
cion to the police, and the lecent acts of 
violence in the vicinity of Cologan had 
awakened their vigilance, and led to the 
arrest of many who were less innocent of 
the offence with which they stood charged, 
than was Jim Cassidy. 

Unfortunately for Grace, her husband'e 
arrest took place during the absence of the 
family of Springmount at the Lakes of 
Killarney, and she suffered all the anxiety 
and alarm such a circumstance was likely 
to produce until they returned. She had 
gone to Jim ever^ day, and stayed with 
him in prison until the gates were closed* 
and all visitors excluded. The first even- 
ing, this separation was a dreadful trial to 
them both; and poor Jim wept like a 
child when the turnkey led Grace to the 
door and locked the heavy chain that se- 
cured it. fiut she conquered her own ^ief 
to administer comfort to his ; and smiling 
through her tears, said, *^ WelU dear Jim, 
sure we're like two foolish children, cryiag 
because we are separated for a night, when, 
to-morrow, the moment the doors are 
opened, I'll be here to stay with you all 
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the day, and every day, till the dear master 
eomea back, when you may be sure he*ll 
Boon open those iron gates, and send^yoo 
liome with me; and weMI both smile at all 
the troubles that's now frightening as, and 
making as cry." 

Grace's situation increased the grief and 
anxiety of Jim; he trembled lest her alarm 
might endanger her safety, and reproached 
himself bitterly for ever having laid him- 
self open to suspicion by his former im- 
prudence. Patrick and Mary Mahoney, 
though both ill and suffering, had them- 
selves conveyed in a car to the prison to 
comfori their friends, and it was a touching 
scene to behold the four mingling their 
tears together, but the women smiling 
STen through theirs to comfort their hus- 
bands. 

No sooner had Mr. Desmond returned 
to Springmount than he procured the re- 
lease of Jim Cassidy, who from that mo- 
ment became an object of suspicion and 
dislike to his former associates. He was 
pointed out as an informer — a term of re- 
proach the most ignominious that can be 
applied in Ireland, and the most likely to 
draw down vengeance on the unhappy 
person who is the object of it. Not all 
Grace's confidence in the goodness and 
power of Mr. Desmond could tranquillise 
ner mind for the future safety of her hus- 
band, and she trembled every time he left 
her presence. 



CHAPTER LXV. 

** Oh 1 could I worahip aught Iwneath the ikiM 
That par h hath seen or fancy can deviae. 
Thine altar, aacred Liberty, should atand, 
Built by no mercenary vulgar hand, 
With fragrant turf and flowers as wild and Aiir 
As ever dfressM a bank or aeented summer air." 

Jim Cassidt had only been a few days 
released from prison, when Larry M^Swig- 
ger came into his house one evening*, and 
with evident symptoms of alarm announced 
that he had stolen away from the Cat and 
Bagpipes to inform them that the disaf- 
fected faction assembled there, were vio- 
lent in their threats against Cassidy, and 
that he feared they would put them into 
execution. "They say you are an informer, 
a turncoat, a spy, in the pay of Mr. Des- 
mond, and his Sassenach son-in-law, and 
that they will have vengeance on you and 
Patrick Mahoney. I've often seen *em 
mad and foolish ; but this time they bait 
out Ban and Baiiagher» and Ballinisloe 



into the bargain,** said Larry, '* for fkpj 
have the very devil in their beads, ay, b» 
my troth, and in their hearts too, and God 
only knows where they will atop.** 

*^ I'll ge to the Cat and Bagpipes this 
very minute," said Jim Cassidy, **uid 
confront 'em; for no man shall say that I'm 
a turncoat, a spy, or an informer;" and the 
honest blood mounted to the face of the 
indignant man. 

Grace aeixed him by the coat, and with 
an appealing look and a face pale as mar- 
ble entreated him not to venture amongst 
them. "They are all intoxicated," added 
she, ** and incapable of listening to reason; 
go not near them, Jim dear, bat if yon 
wish to clear yourself of their vtie charges, 
wait 'till they are sober, and seek them 
with one or two quiet steady friends." 

" Sure I'll go with him mvself," said 
Larry ,** and b^ spokesman, and the school- 
master won't refuse, I'm sure, to give 'em 
some more of his Greek and Latin to help 
him out of the scrape; but at this present 
moment they are too tipsy and violent to 
listen even to the Agitator himself if be 
was on the spot." 

Jim Cassidy yielded to the entreaties of 
his wife, and Larry began to relate the 
throubles, as he called them, that were dis- 
turbing the neighboring counties. " Faitb, 
things get worse and worae every day," 
said he, " and the run on the banks has 
given the finishing blow to the poor people* 
The cattle and piga are drives haclc from 
the fairs unsold, not a bill will be dis- 
counted, if it was signed by the. Lord 
Leftenant himself; and them that are suf- 
fering from all this, haven't the sense to 
see that they have biougbt it on them- 
selves, but get more desperate in their 
folly. If you heard the wicked threat'n- 
ings of the people at the Cat and Bag- 
pipes; they swore tht^y*d burn the house 
over the heada of Mr. Desmond and his 
family, and set fire to his woods!" 

'*Och! Larry dear," said Grace, "do 
you think they are serious in this! and 
och! why didn't you tell us before! Let 
us go, Jim, without losing a moment, and 
put the family on their guard." 

** There's no danger this night any way. 
Mistress Cassidy," said Larry; ^ of that, 
i promise you, for they have not sufficient 
men to undertake an attack on Spricg- 
mount, but that they intend such a meaanre 
i have not the least doubt, and think Mr. 
Desmond ought to be informed of it to- 
morrow. Little, he that has thrown the 
spark of fire among these mad and wicked 
people, imagines the mischief he has 
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taoted, and if he had heard what I did to- 
ttight, he*d tremble to think what he has 
jioiie; but gentlemen little know of what 
different stuff the minds of the poor igno- 
lant people are made, and that though it^s 
aiay enough to drive *em mad, it*8 no aisy 
thing to bring 'em back to their raiaon; 
they are for all the world like the elephants 
that Dick Mulligan tould me they have in 
Inoree in their battles, who often turn round 
and th ram pie on those that drove 'em on, 
doing more harm to their friends than their 
enemies. Sure they may say what they 
will, but I'll never believe but what it 
gives many a heart-ache to the laider of 
the Repalers, to see and hear the cruel 
murders and wicked things they do; but 
be can't stop 'em, though he can make 'em 
do any thing else. I've seen him, and 
know him, and believe him to be a hu- 
mane man, fur God never gave the gift of 
fine thoughts and words to a narrow or a 
eruel heart; therefore I wish he was now 
on the spot to listen to the mischief that's 
plotting, and to see, that while he is think- 
ing of liberty as a fine, grand, and elegant 
thing, that's to bring blessings, and peace 
and plenty, on poor ould Ireland, but to 
get which some mischief and danger must 
be gone through, they are thinking of it as 
a something that will give every idle 
fellow amongst *em the nower of plunder- 
ing the rich, living without work, and 
having no laws, and that the mischief in- 
eurred to gain it, is only a foretaste of that 
they will have to keep it. This is- the 
difference between a gentleman^s view of 
liberty, and the view of a poor ignorant 
man. Their laider knows this, but he 
knows it would be nseleas to attempt 
making them feel as he does, and therefore 
tries to use them as means of carrying his 
point, hoping to be able to correct them 
after he has succeeded, which he has little 
chance of*" 

While Larry was yet talking, shouts and 
yells, from a diHtance, struck on the ears 
of his auditors. **They come, they come,*' 
cried Larry, **and if you wish to save 
your lives, let as fly from the house.'* 

A look at Grace, and the recollection of 
her situation, decided Jim to adopt the ad- 
vice of Larry, aad snatching up a oloak, 
which he Uirew over her shoulders, the 
two men hurried the trembling Grace 
throQgh the back door of the cottage, and 
by a short cut across the fields that led to 
Springmount; which they had hardly 
reached, when they saw a column of fire 
ascend the air, and heard the shouts of 
triamph of the infuriated rabble, aa the 



flames spread wider and wider, embracing 
the paling and trees close to the cottage. 

Teara burst in torrents from Grace, a« 
she beheld her cottage, the quiet, happy 
home where she had passed such blissful 
days, enveloped by the lurid blaze, and she 
felt as if her happiness was destroyed with 
the home that witnessed it. 

**Och! Jim dear," sobbed the poor 
woman, **our beautiful cottage, and all 
the nice furniture that 1 was so proud of; 
our garden and lovely flowers, all — all de* 
stroyed ! And to think that in a few 
hours no trace will remain of all that was 
so fair and flourishing an hour ago-— och! 
it*8 too cruel !" and she wept in agony OD 
the shoulder of her husband. 

Jim tried to console her, and observed 
how happy it was that they had fled, for 
that otherwise their lives would have fallen 
a sacrifice to the wrath of the incendiaries* 
** We're safe and together, Grace a-voor- 
neen," said Jim; **and the same good 
friend that provided us with the cottage, 
can give us another; so don't be unhappy, 
and you'll see, Grace, you'll never have 
any fretting in the new house, as you had 
in the ould, on account of my folly.'* 

They gained entrance at Springmount, 
and Mr. Desmond being informed of their 
arrival, and the cause that led to it, sum* 
moned Colonel Forrester and Lords Oriel 
and Tadcaster to consult on the best mea- 
sures to pursue. After much consulatioDf 
it was agreed that to go out and meet the 
rabble, now that the mischief they had in- 
tended was perpetrated, would be unavail* 
ing; but it was decided that the park-gates 
and lodges should be guarded by armed 
men for the night, each of the noblemen, 
and Mr. Desmond, and Colonel Forrester, 
presiding at the four gates: and Mr. Des- 
mond wrote off to Dublin Castle aa ao» 
count of the whole transaction. 

Lady Oriel and the Marchioness of Tad« 
caster were exceedingly alarmed at the 
danger to which they fancied their liege 
lords exposed; but Mrs. Desmond anid 
Mrs. Forrester, who knew Ireland bettert 
tranquillised their minds by the assurance 
that the passionate effervescence of the 
insurgents would evaporate with the fice 
they had kindled, and that when they had 
exhausted their fury, they would return to 
their homes. The courage of the mother 
and daughter, as displayed in the confi- 
dence with which they saw their husbaode 
depart for their separate guard stations, 
was even more convincing than their 
words; but the English ladies, whUe 
submitting to the emergency that reqairad 
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•Qch a saerifioe of comfort on the part of 
their husbandu, made elaborate com- 

Jiariaona Ketween the comforts of En^- 
and and Ireland, which satisfactorily 
convinced themselves and those who 
lieard them that a residence in Ireland 
was like Rochefoucanh^s opinion of mar- 
riage, — *' sometimes convenient, but never 
^Iigrhtful.'' 

lT>e ladies sent for Grace Cassidy, that 
tiiey might gain coofidence from her on- 
•ophistiratea account of what she had 
witnessed; but the pale face, curved brow, 
mnd Pair abattu of Grace, were little cal- 
culated to reassure them. 

** How good ^ou must be, my dear Mrs. 
Desmond,*' said Lady Oriel, **to live 
mmong a set of people on whose stability 
of opinion you cannot calculate for twenty- 
four hours. To-day they love yon; to- 
morrow they loathe you; and the change 
arises not in what they see, or know, but 
in the insidious dictate of some rancorous 

•• Och, my Lady,*' observed Grace, who 
orerheard the obserration, ** do not hate 
and condemn us, although appearances are 
against us. The same people, who have 
laid in ashes my happy home, would sacri- 
fice days and nights to repair the mischief 
they have done, when once raison comes 
back to Vm; I hate tlieir actions when 
they are wicked^ but I cannot hate /A«m, 
for I know they act before they reflect. 
8are it is difficult for an English lady to 
understand this, and to make allowance 
for Vm« But if you knew, my lady, what 
good there's in their hearts, you'd forgive 
the mischief that's in their heads. I would 
not be afraid to go before five hundred of 
*60i« if my husband was not exposed to 
their fury, for they are tender-hearted, 
though their heads are so fiery; and when 
they see a weak woman before 'era, they 
will listen to her with more respect than 
to a regiment, ay, my lady, than to ten 
regiments; but I'm a coward for my hus- 
band, and tremble for him, when Vd dis- 
dain to fear for myself.** 

** How sorry I am, my good Mrs. Gas- 
tidy,*' said Lady Oriel, ^ that your neat 
eottaffe is destroyed ! It was only yester- 
day that I was telling Lady Tadcaster how 
nice it was, and we intended going to see 
yon to-morrow.'* 

" Sure your ladyship was good and kind, 
to think of such poor people as us, and 
'twas an honor we can't forget; but I'm 
eonsoled for our loss when 1 think that 
this spite on the part of the Repalers, wi- 
dens the breach more than ever between 



them and my husband, and proTea hia in- 
nocence of the chargea brought against 
him of being one of them. No blessing 
comes without its price, and I bow with 
thankfulness to the will of God, happy 
that I have preserved by husband safe 
from all the dangrers that threatened him.*^ 
When Grace retired, the two English 
ladies dwelt with warm commendation on 
her beauty and simple purity of character, 
and agreed, that Grace Cassidy and Mary 
Mahoney were as original as they were 
amiable, and of a more elevated nature 
than the female peasantry in England; 
commendations that were highly flattering 
to Mrs. Forrester, who was so partial to 
her protegies. When morning dawned, 
the gentlemen returned to their wives, 
and despatches were sent off to the neigh- 
boring towns, to inform the commanding 
officers of the act of violence of the night 
before. After breakfast, they all proceeded 
to the still burning ruins of the lately neat 
nnd picturesque cottage; where they foond 
Jim and Grace Cassidy woeping over the 
destruction of their household goods, and 
carefully collecting fragments of the de- 
stroyed articles of predilection asaouefiitrf 
for the future. Mr. Desmond aaaored 
them, that they should have a cottage even 
more convenient and pretty than the one 
they deplored, and supplied with every 
article suited to their comfort; and Grace, 
while thanking and blessing him, in the 
honest warmth of her heart, only prayed 
that their new residence might look on the 
river and the mountains, for somehow she 
had got so used to them, she could not be 
happy without *em. This request Mr. 
Desmond kindly promised should be at- 
tended to; and Grace and Jim returned to 
Springroonntwith lighter bearta and mora 
contented minds. 



CHAPTER LXVL 

" Now for oiir Irish wi 
We mait lapplaDt thoae rough, rug -lu^aded 
Which live like venom, where so venom elaei, 
But only they, have privilege to live.** 

Taa destruction of the honse and pro- 
perty of ihe Caslidys appalled the peaea* 
able part of the inhabitants of Cologan, 
and excited the turbulent to still Greater 
violence. Notices and threatening Jetiera 
were posted up at every side, and the Ma* 
honeys and Cassidys were denounced, and 
those who harbored or protected them me- 
naced with vengeance. "Troops ware aant 
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from Waterford to preserve the peace, and 
Mr. Desmond called a meetin? of the ma- 
gistrates, to take into consideration the 
most efiectaal method of quelling the spirit 
of insubordination that raged aroi^nd him. 
A copy of the resolutions of the magistrates' 
was sent to the Cat and Bagpipes, and, 
instead of producing the desired effect, 
only increased their turbulence and disaf- 
fection. 

*Mt is now coming to the point," said 
Battling Bill; ** we must conquer them, 
or they will conquer us: once rid of ould 
Desmond, and his English faction, we 
shall have it all our own way; and sure 
the best way to be rid of him is to burn 
Springmount. Are we to let him take up 
those turncoats, spies and informers, the 
Mahoneys and Cassidys, as if he protected 
'em purposely to spite usl No, let us 
make short work of it, and burn the house, 
and all that*s in it, to ashes." 

** But what will our laider say to it, he 
that sets his face against killing and burn- 
ingl" said Gavin. 

** No matter what he says to it," replied 
Rattling Bill; '' Onc*t the job is done, it 
will be no use his preaching to us after. 
Besides, I donU see why, if we are to 
agitate, and kick up a row to please and 
8erve his turn, we are not to kick up a 
TOW sometimes to please ourselves; so l*m 
all for making a bonfire of Springmount." 

** Yes," said another, ** and as we are 
about it, let us burn the new barracks that 
ould mischievous woman Lady Abberville 
is building." 

** Ay, and her house into the bargain," 
Baid Bill; *^for she's arael bad one, that 
runs with the hare and hunts with the 
hounds." 

It was agreed that these misguided men 
should assemble at night on a certain spot; 
first proceed to Lord Abberville's, to begin 
the work of destruction, and then set nre 
to Springmount: and all this deliberate 
yillany was resolved without a feeling of 
eompunction in themselves, or pity for 
those they had doomed to death. 

'* Now that we've slept on it," said 
Rattling Bill, '* Tm glad that Grace Cas- 
eidy escaped last night, though Pd have 
been glad her shilly-shally husband had. 
been broiled on his own hearth, as all turn- 
coats and informers deserve to be. But 
she's a decent woman, and a purty wo- 
man, ay, and a modest woman too, and 
*iwould be a pity to kill her. When 1 
weal home and got to bed, the fumes of 
the whisky in my brain, and the recoUec- 
tioo of the crackling flames and smoke in 
Vol. L— «8 



my memory, sure I had a quare dream: 
1 dreamt we were all around the burning 
house, preventing the inhabitants from get- 
ting out of it, when the roof fell in, and I 
saw Grace Cassidy rise out of the smoul- 
dering ruins and float in the air, with 
bright wings to her shoulders, and a glory 
round her head. Grace has always m 
purty smile, just as if she smiled to please 
others mure than herself; for it^s melan- 
choly like, though it's so sweet. But in 
my dream it was ten times sweeter, and 
she said, * Och! boys, boys! you'd destroy 
me, but I'd save you! Tu'rn from your evil 
courses, and repent, and FU be your guar- 
dian angel!* Sure with that she smiled 
again, and waved her wings, and a pei^ 
fume finer than the finest flowers filled the 
air, and music, the softest and grandest 
too that ever 1 heard, came by on the wind, 
and 1 awoke— and awoke to think with 
horror and trembling, that she was burned. 
I've seen blood shed, more than I ought to 
see. God forgive me! But if you believe 
me, the thoughts of this innocent creature, 
destrqyed on her own hearth, and by her 
own neighbors, shocked me more than 
all I've ever seen; and the big drops of 
perspiration burst from my forehead, and 
1 seemed to hear her voice in every breeze. 
When 1 got up, and was tould she wa9 
safe at Springmount, I hugged the person 
that tould me, and Vm determined now 
that a hair of Grace Cassidy's head shall 
not be harmed: so mind, boys, that every 
mother's soul of you keep a sharp look 
out for Grace, that no mischief comes to 
her, happen what will; for my dream 
wasn't sent me for nothing; and as long as 
she's safe, I've a notion, as the dream said, 
that she'll be our guardian angel." 

** Well, who ever expected to hear 
Rattling Bill minding dreams like an ould 
woman]" said Gavin; ** sare nothing will 
surprise me after that!** 

** I would not advise yoa to be after 
making comparisons about me," said Bill, 
warmly; ^* if 1 mind dreams, it is bekase 
I know that in sleep we're more under the 
influence of God, than when we're awake; 
for our evil passions are not tormenting 
us; and he that dare doubt my courage, or 
compare ne to an ould woman, should not 
live an hour after." 

** You mistake me. Bill," said Gavin, 
*' I'm no such fool; sure 1 might as well 
doubt the daylight as doubt your courage; 
so shake hands, my boy." 

'* There's many a man here," said old 
Tim Raffbrty, ** that's as brave as Bill, no 
disparagement to him neither, that has bad 
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dreams and warning, and those are fools 
\?ho slight 'em; eoPni for following BilPs 
advice, and not hurting a hair in Grace 
Cassidy's head. But let us not attack 
Springraoant, unless we have a sufficient 
force, for them English lords and their 
servants, with the Curnel, and the ser- 
vants of the house, make a great body of 
men.** 

" I'm for lettinj^ the whole of 'em es- 
cape," said Rattling Bill, ** and merely 
burning the house; for then we'll get rid 
of 'em altogrether without bloodshed." 

*' Och! sure if it's only the bloodshed 
you dislike," said Gavin, with a fiend-like 
smile, *' there'll be none of that, when 
they'll be burned instead of being kilt." 

** You're alwaysfor the killing, Gavin," 
said Bill, '^ more shame for you; but in 
this case we'll be guided by the votes of 
all the party when we assemble together." 

The family at Springroount and their 
guests, unmindful of the danger that 
threatened them, were consulting on the 
best mode of allaying the irritation in the 
neighborhood, which the protection af- 
forded to the Mahoneys and Cassidys had 
80 powerfully excited. Lord Tadcasier 
offered to give the Mahoneys an asylum in 
England by appointing the husband gate- 
keeper to one of the entrances to his park, 
and Lord and Lady Oriel declared they 
would establish the Cassidys at Oriel 
Park. 

**Thi8 willingness to oblige is verv 
amiable," said Mr. Desmond; ** but recol- 
lect if we accept your proposals it will 
have the appearance of yielding to the sys- 
tem of intimidation these misguided men 
have been so long aiming to establish." 

'* But, dear Mr. Desmond," said Lady 
Oriel, **even an apparent concession is 
better than risking the lives of the two poor 
families, and exposing yourself to the re- 
sentful fury of the people." 

** Let us wait a few days before we de- 
cide on any thing," Sdid Mr. Desmond, **as 
I am in hopes the presence of the military 
will deter the ill-disposed from any violent 
measures." 

While they were yet consulting, Lady 
Abberville was announced, and entered the 
library with all the bustling importance 
that marked her movements. After the 
customary salutations, she began, ^^Eh 
bUn^ Mesaieura et Mesdamea^ will you now 
acknowledge that the country is in a state 
of open rebellion! I have been telling the 
government so for the last two yt^ars ; but 
they are so obstinate that they will believe 
nothing till the mischief arrives. I know, 



Mr. Desmond, that yon have considered 
me as an alarmist, but the events of the 
last few days prove that 1 have beenrighty 
and yon wrong. All this comes from not 
having barracks; I always said what the 
inevitable conpequences must be, but I 
must say I have been very ill supported by 
the gentry in my neighborhood," (lookioflr 
spitefully at Mr. Desmond and Colonel 
Forrester,) **but now they are attacked ia 
their own houses, they must open their 
eyes to the necessity of keeping up a suf- 
ficient military force on the spot, which 
cannut be done without barracks. Since I 
saw you, I have advanced rapidly with mj 
building, the masons have gone on surpn* 
singly, the barrack is now two stories high; 
I've been almost continually on the spot» 
and have been scarcely an hour off my 
horse; the fatigue has been overpowerinfff 
but when the country is in danger it is the 
duty of every one to exert himself, and I 
know this barrack will be the saving of lt« 
lor bongre mulgre, the government muBC 
buy it. Lord Abberville has written an 
official account of all the recent transactions 
to the Premier, for the Viceroy seems to 
absurdly incredulous, that it is useless 
writing to him; and this morning, on heai^ 
ing that your house had been attacked last 
night, we sent off a detailed statement, as 
we considered it the duty of Lord Abber- 
ville to send the first account." 

*• You have been somewhat premature," 
said Mr. Desmond, *' for my house hasiiol 
been attacked, as my friends Lord Tadcas* 
ter and Oriel can certify." 

'* Well, that is very extraordinary," said 
Lady Abberville, with angry warmth, **ss 
we were positively assured it had been. 
But if it has not, it will be, I dare say, 
which is a-peu-prta la meme choat^ for my 
information is in general too correct to ad- 
mit of my doubting it; so prenez garde, me$ 
amia, and don't count on your popolarityy 
for I assure you, this is not the moment to 
remain quiet, when danger is at your door. 
1 must be off to look how my barrack is 
going on, for the masons idle if 1 am not 
looking at them; 1 make them work extra 
hours, which k^eps them out of harm's 
way, and 1 hope a few weeks will soon 
finish the building. My stupid steward 
has been trying to persuade me that it will 
not be fit for occupation tor some months, 
but this is all nonsense; 1 shall have it 
plastered and white-washed the moment 
the walls are run up, and shall certainly 
advise its being filled with soldiers as soon 
after as possible; and yon, my dear Mr. 
Desmond, must assist my project with the 
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gOTernment. Adiea, adiea, mca amUs^^ 
and away went the intriguante. 



CHAPTER LXVn. 

** In thy fair brow there's such a legend writ 
Of chastity, as blinds the adulterous eye; 
Not the roouu tain's ice, 
Congcard to crystal, is so frosty chasta 
As thy victorious soul, which conquers man, 
And inaa's proud tyrant, passion.'* 

Lords Tadcaster and Oriel looked at 
each other with astonishment, when they 
heard the tirade of Lady Abberville; and 
when she had withdrawn, they mutually 
congratulated each other, that England 
was free from such women. 

'* What a nuisance she must be in a 
neighborhood!'* said Lord Oriel to Mr. 
Desmond: ** with all that extraordinary ac- 
tivity, mental and personal, that she pos- 
sesses, turned to one account, selfish ag- 
grandisement, I cannot fancy a more dis- 
agreeable toisincf then her effrontery is so 
glaring, her want of veracity so remarka- 
ble, and her system of jobbing so odious, 
that she makes one forget she is a woman.*' 

** Thirty ypars ago,** said Mr. Desmond, 
"she would be little disposed to pardon 
this oblivion of her sex; for I date a dislike 
to me, which even her policy cannot pre- 
Tent her from occasionally showing, to my 
neglect of the charms of the woman — for, 
strange to say, she once had charms— a 
neglect which originated in the disgust 
excited by the manoeuvres of the intrigu- 
ante. I was to have been ruled, as she 
had ruled all the rest of her neighbors, by 
blandishments or diplomacy; but both 
schemes failed, and the consequence is, 
she has never forgiven me. Every time I 
see her approach my wife and daughter, 
or the wives and daughters of niy friends, 
I think them profaned by her society; 
knowing, as I do, the vileness of her cha- 
racter, and the meehanehete of her nature. 
All this is universally allowed by all who 
know her, but by the assistance of sheer 
impudence, she has established herself in 
a forced position in society, though she is 
as generally an object of dislike as of dread 
to all who come in contact with her. OT 
her may be said, 



" * With that dull, rooted, callous impudence. 
Which, dead to shame, and every nicer sense, 
Ne'er blush'd, unless, in spreading vice's snares, 
She blunder'don some virtue unawares.' ** 

A poor girl, who acted as bar-maid at the 
Cat and Bagpipes, and to whom Grace 



Cassidy had shown kindness on more than 
one occasion, having overheard the threats 
vowed against Springmount and its inha- 
bitanU, thought it right to apprise Grace 
of them, and stole out to give her the in- 
formation. The dream of Rattling Bill, 
which made a deep impression on the su* 
perstitious mind of the girl, was not omit- 
ted. Grace having learned all she could 
from Judy Mulvany, hastily dismissed her, 
and betook herslf to a consultation with 
Mary Mahoney on what steps it was best 
to pursue: the delicacy of both was deep- 
ly wounded at the idea of exposing their 
benefactors to such danger, and they agreed 
that this reflection was the most painful of 
all the sufferings inflicted on them. 

" We ought no longer to stay beneath 
their roof,** said Grace; " for never should 
I know a happy roonpent, if any misfortune 
occurred here, of which the protection af- 
forded to us was the cause. Dearly as I 
love Cologan, and, God knows, its moun- 
tains, woods, and river, are, as it were, a 
part of myself, I would rather never see 
them again, than expose this dear good 
family to the risk of danger.*' 

** But where shall we goV* said Maty 
Mahoney, whose energies, weakened by 
bodily and mental suffering, were no lon- 
ger capable of resisting as formerly the 
outrages of fortune. 

** No matter, dear Mary,*' said Grace, 
**any where, provided that we draw not 
troubles on others." 

"You are right, Grace ma-Tourneen,'* 
replied Mary; ** we ought to go away, for 
it would be too cruel to have our benefac- 
tors suffer for us." 

." But how to screen them from the dan- 
ger that threatens at present,*' said Grace; 
"if we tell the master, he will have all the 
soldiers here, who will fire on, and kill the 
half, if not the whole of these misguided 
men. Och! it*s terrible to think of, bat 
something must be done, and done quick- 
ly." 

After a few minutes pause, Grace said, 
"Fll go myself to the meeting, and speak 
to 'em; but this must be kept a secret from 
Jim; for he would either insist on going 
with me, which would spoil all, or prevent 
my going." 

" Och! Grace aTourneen, I tremble for 
you,'* said Mary Mahoney, " exposing 
yourself to the violence of these intempe- 
rate men. If 1 could go with you, 1 should 
be less afraid." 

"Fear not, my dear Mary," said Grace 
" I shall be in the hands of God, and 
being alone, and totally unprotected before 
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'em, their pity will be more excited than 
their anger. My only fear is, the not 
being able to work on their feelings; but 
for myself, I fear nothing.'* 

*' Let us pray to the Almighty, in whose 
hands is the issue of all,"' said Mary, 
** for he alone can touch the hearts of these 
stubborn men." The two women knelt 
and prayed together, with a fervency 
known only to those, who have no hope 
but in prayers, and both arose with calmed 
feelings, and increased confidence, in that 
Power which alone can save. 

A thought had suggested itself to Grace. 
The dream of Rattling Bill, which seemed 
not only to have made a deep impression 
on his mind, but on that of some of his 
partisans, as related bv Judy Mulvany, 
might be turned to good account. Might 
not a deviation from truth, on such a mo- 
mentous occasion, an occasion when the 
lives of so many of her fellow-creatures were 
at stake be pardonable! and yet with the 
purity of her unsophisticated mind, she 
shrank from a falsehood even to work good. 

** Och! sure it's like play acting," said 
Grace to herself, ^* and I don't like it; but 
what's to be donel I have no other means 
of saving 'em all, so God must forgive me 
for taking advantage of Rattling Bill's 
dream." 

Judy Mulvany having told her that the 
party were to assemble at a field near the 
Cat and Bagpipen, at twelve o'clock, 
Grace determined to go there, and as soon 
as her husband slept, to proceed on her 
perilous embassy. 

It may well be imagined, that the re- 
mainder of the day passed not without 
agitation to Grace; and when she retired 
to rest, she counted with impatience the 
moments, until the heavy breathing of 
Jim should assure her that he slept. He 
fell into a doze, and she was on the point 
of stealing from her couch, when at the 
first movement, he started from his slum- 
ber, and muttering, *' Grace, Grace, dear, 
don't leave me," grasped her arm. 

She trembled with emotion. How 
strange that he should wake at such a mo- 
ment! and still more strange that he should 
ask her not to leave him! But in a few 
minutes the heavy breathing of Jim assured 
her that he slept soundly, his hand relaxed 
its grasp of her arm, and she gently, and 
with noiseless step, left her bed. 

The moon-beams shed their light in the 
chamber, and Grace, ere she had courage 
to leave it, paused to cast a parting look 
at her sleeping husband. •» What if I 
•hoQld never see him again!" thought 



Grace; and the blood froze at her heart, at 
the possibility — **Och! no, no! God it 
good," cried she; and, murmuring a bleat- 
ing on the sleeper, and a prayer for herself, 
she left the room, and sought a closet near 
to it, where she arranged the clothes in 
which she meant to attire herself. She pot 
on a white dress, and wrapped a dark blae 
cloak over her person, and having let herself 
out of the house, by the servants' offices, 
with trembling step and a heating heart, re- 

5 aired to the field pointed out to her by 
udy Mulvany, stealing along by the side 
of the hedge for concealment. 

She found many persons already assem- 
bled, all armed, ana a quantity of combat- 
tibles, heaped ready for their wicked par^ 
pose. The sight of so many armed men, and 
the precision with which they went through 
the different evolutions, at the command of 
Rattling Bill, aided by the reflection of 
her own utter helplessness, awed poor 
Grace, and she trembled as they approach- 
ed her place of concealment. But when 
Rattling Bill addressed them, every word 
of his speech thrilling on her ear, and in- 
creasing the pulsation of her heart, as she 
listened in breathless suspense, her terror 
for those so dear to her conquered all her 
fears for self. 

''It is decided boys," said Bill, that 
Springmount is this night to be burned to 
the ground, but it is not yet decided whether 
its owners and the Sassenachs who are 
with them, are to share its destruction; I 
have proposed to leave their fates to the 
votes of you all, so let those who wish to 
save them, cry ' yes,' and those who doom 
them to death, cry ' no.' " 

A silence as oi the grave reigned for a 
moment, it was as if each felt the fearful 
responsibility of his deliberation; hope 
arose in the breast of Grace, but it was 
only to be chilled the next moment. At 
the cry of death struck on her ear, the 
moon-beams fell on the face of Rattling 
Bill, and Grace remarked that an expres- 
sion of sorrow and disappointment paled 
his brow. 

'« Do I hear right?" asked Bill; ««do ve 
doom the family and their friends to death!'* 

'' We do," was the reply, and her heart 
sank within her as she heard it. 

*' Now then," thought Grace, '* is the 
moment;' and, casting oflf her cloak, she 
rose up before the party, the moon casting 
its silver radiance on her snowy drapery, 
and giving almost a celestial expression to 
her pallid face. 

" Boys, boys, you'd destroy me, but I'd 
save you. Turn from your evil courset, 
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and repent, and let me be yoar ffuardian 
—angel, she could not bring herself to 
add. 

*' 'Tis her, His her, jast as she appeared 
in my dream!'' said Bill, '* and she shall be 
heard." 

A number of the men opposed her being 
listened to, and made catting remarks on 
her presence; — ** She^s a play-actor,** said 
one—** Och! she knows well enough what 
8he*s about,*' said another. 

But the personal friends of Rattling Bill, 
and they were the most numerous, insisted 
on her being heard; and Bill, with deep 
reverence, led her amoncrst them, forming 
a group of his most influential friends 
around her. 

" Why have you come here, Grace Cas- 
BidyV* asked Bill. 

**The Almighty has put it into my 
heart,*' answered Grace—** Who amongst 
you, friends and neighbors as you have 
been to me since my infancy,*' said Grace, 
** ever saw me forget the modesty of a 
woman, and come before you thus boldly 
even in the liffht of day? then may you well 
believe, that! would not now, in the dead 
hour of night, venture alone, and unprotect- 
ed before you, were I not commanded by 
a Power that onells fear. You stand on 
the edge of a tearful precipice, and can 1, 
your own country woman, your friend, and 
neighbor, do otherwise, than try to save 
Tou? I forget that you've left me home- 
less, and a dependant on charity for a roof 
to cover my head; I forget that you have 
stamped namesiof infamy on my husband, 
who has done nought but yield to my pray- 
ers of abandoning you — but who would 
never betray; 1 forget that you are about 
to destroy those who have sheltered us in 
our hour of need; 1 forget all, but that you 
are my friends and neighbors, and that I 
am commanded to save you. The troops 
are arrived, and are within call of Spring- 
mount. The family are on their gfuard; 
any attempt to attack, or set fire to the 
house, must end in your total destruction. 
Be warned, and rush not on your ruin." 

** She is right!*' hurst from several voi- 
ces; **it's no good attempting it! Sure, 
ahe's sent here by God to warn us ! Does'nt 
this prove there was sense in Rattling 
Bill's dreaml' 

Grace smiled at observing how well her 
plan worked on their superstitious feelings; 
and Bill, no longer master of himself, cried 
out, »*Look at her, look at her! — I'll 
awear there she is, standing just for all 
the world, barring she has not the wings 
to her shoulders, as she appeared in my 



dream, with just the same smile, and not 
a step will 1 or my friends take against 
her advice." 

**That we won't, that wo won't!" was 
echoed around. But Gavin, and a few 
more of the most discontented of the party 
murmured that it was hard to have come 
there for nothing; and that, ** after all, ould 
Desmond and his Sassenach son-in-law 
were their enemies, and ought to be punish- 
ed." 

** You know not what you otter," said 
Grace; **but if you knew the goodness, 
the mildness, and the mercy of the mas- 
ter and his son, as 1 do, you would lay 
down your lives to serve him, instead of 
being here at this hour plotting to destroy 
him. Whom did he ever injure, and whom 
is it that he has not servedl . You have all 
turned against him, because you are 
ashamed to look at his noble face and gray 
locks after your ingratitude. Boys, boys! 
where are the fine, manly, honest Irisli 
hearts, that were an honor to the country 
— hearts that were full of love and loyal- 
ty? — and what has Mr. Desmond done to 
turn yel Tell me one single example of 
tyranny or bad usage that he has ever beea 
guilty of? No, you cannot: but how many 
acts of generosity, chanty, and mercy 
could I bring to your minds! I repeat to yoa 
that I am commanded to warn ye. 1 have 
done my duty, let the rest be on your own 
heads. I call God to witness that neither 
the family at Springmount, nor my hus- 
band, know that I am come amongst 
you;— oh, let me not have come in vain!*' 

They consulted for some time together, 
and the voice of Bill and his friends were 
heard, drowning those of Gavin and hia 
adherents. A dozen of the former, head- 
ed by Bill, approached Grace, and address- 
ed her in the following terms; 
** Grace Cassidy,we believe, and we have 
private reasons of our own for it, that yoa 
have been marked out by Providence to 
save us. We will follow your advice^ 
no injury shall be done to Mr. Desmond 
or his property — and you may return with 
the happy thought of having saved many 
lives." 

A smile of joy and gratitude illumined 
the face of Grace; and Bi)l again cried out, 
*'There she is! with just the same smile, 
and all, barring the wings, just as I saw 
her in my dream t** 

Bill and his friends conducted Grace to 
the entrance at Springmount, with as mucli 
respectful deference as if she was the mis- 
tress of that mansion; for, in addition to 
the respect her virtue, modesty, and coa- 
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nge excited, was now joined a supersti- 
tious reverence, attached to her in conse- 
quence of BilPs dream, and her appear- 
ance and words so exactly corresponding 
with it. 

When Grace found herself once more 
safe heneaih the roof of Mr. Desmond, she 
threw herself on her knees, overpowered 
by the various emotions she had gone 
through, and filled with joy and gratitude 
at having been made the humble instru- 
ment of saving the family, she poured forth 
her thanksgivings to the Almighty power 
that had guided and protected her. 8he 
arose from prayer with calmed feelings, 
and having sought the pillow of the watch- 
ful and agitated Mary Mahoney, pressed 
her hand, and whispered, ** i am safe, anr 
we are all saved, God be thanked! Breathe 
not a word of what 1 have done to mor- 
tal!'* and she glided from the chamber to 
seek the repose her exhausted frame and 
spirits so much required. 

She found her husband asleep, nneon- 
scioQS of her nocturnal ramble; and as 
Bhe pressed her pillow, she again thanked 
the Almighty for the security with which 
she could now court repose. 

When Bill and his friends left Gavin 
hnd his discontented associates, they look- 
ed at each other with bitter mockery. 
" And so, after all," said Gavin, " we've 
come on a fooPs errand, and therein be no 
burning; and all bekase Rattling Bill is 
tarned out a dreamer, and Grace Cassidy 
comes here with her palaver to turn us 
from onr work. Be my soul, this is what 
I call quare goings on! I was thinking, all 
the time she was preaching to them fools 
that minded her, that IM like to shy a 
stone at her and stop her potato trap for 
coming to spoil our divarsion.*' 

**We must not go against Rattling Bill," 
said another of the party. 

•* No, no !" was repeated around, " we 
will not go against him; and you may say 
what ye will, but the dream was a mighty 
quare dream, and Bill did right to mind it.'' 

"So he did," repeated several voices, 
"and we'll stick to Bill." 

" But isn't it too bad for us to go home 
like fools," said Gavin, " without having 
done any thingi Sure, 1 know a nice bit of 
mischief we could do, if we set off before 
Bill and the boys come hack, and there^s 
no dream to prevent it." 

" What's thati Tell us at onc't," cried 
a dozen voices. 

"Well then," said Gavin, " let us go 
and burn down the new barrack that ould 
cat Lady Abberville is building; she that's 



making the poor masons work extra hoarSf 
but never gives 'em an extra halfpenny. 
Ay, ay, my boys, let us be off, and to work; 
for sure it would be a pity to let all our 
ille^ant materials for setting fire be lost." 

The desire for executing this new pro- 
ject of mischief spread like lightning 
among the party, and ere five minutes 
from its being first proposed, they were 
on their road to put it into execution. 

Having kindled the flames at every 
side of the barrack, '"Sure," said Gavin, 
** it's a pity we don't burn the house over 
the heads of the ould jobbers; the blood- 
suckers, that's been living on the plunder 
of the country for years — ay, and often 
set us on to mischief too, by nnderhand 
encouragement, just for her own ends." 

" Yes, yes, let us set fire to the house," 
cried all the party; and they quickly pro- 
ceeded to Lord Abberville's, and as quick- 
ly set fire to different parts of the house 
and offices, which soon sent forth a blaze, 
which was hailed with joy by the incendi- 
aries. 



The flames increased every moment, 
and embraced every side of the mansion* 
before the inmates were aware of their 
danger. The servants rushed through the 
burning doors, uttering piercing shrieks; 
but no one thought of rescuing the unpo- 
pular master or mistress, who awoke not 
until all retreat by the stairs was imprao- 
ticable; and they appeared at the winnows 
frantic with terror, and demanding assist- 
ance with cries of distraction and anguish. 

Gavin mocked at their suffering and mi* 
micked their movements, and when some 
of his less ferocious companions proposed 
saving them by putting a ladder to the 
window, he would not permit it. 

A few minutes more must have been 
fatal to them, when a dozen men rushed 
forward with ladders, and the one who led 
them placing four at their base, and six 
to guard an open space, two mounted the 
ladders and rescued the agonised Lord 
and Lady Abberville from their perilous 
position, amid the cheers of some of those 
who, a few minutes before, would have 
equally cheered the destruction of the per- 
sons now saved. Such is the mobility of 
the natures of this inconstant people! 

Havioir seen Grace Cassidy safely hous- 
ed at Springmount, Rattling Bill and' his as- 
sociates were returning to their honies,;wben 
the lurid tlanies of the barrack moiinting 
towards the sky, attracted tlieir attention. 

** What can 'it bel" said one. "Sure; 
it's in the direction of Lord Abberville's," 
cried another. '' Let us go directly,'^ taid 
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Rattlinor Bill, ** and help to extinguish the 
flames. 

They rapidly puraaed their coiirae across 
the fields, and arrived only in time to see 
the crumbling walls of the barrack totter 
and fall to the ground, and the mansion of 
Lord Abberville blazing in the distance. 
They flew, rather than ran; and havincr 
seized the ladders in the garden, placed 
them against the burning walls of the 
house, and assisted the terrified Lord and 
Lady to descend. Rattling Bill was the 
hero on this occasion, and without his 
services the owners of the burning pile 
must have mingled their ashes with those 
of their residence. 

All their personal property was lost. 
They had not even garments to cover them; 
and the wretched couple, covered with 
the great coats of the compassionate pea- 
santry jsat on the steps of the green-house. 
Bending back reproaches to each other. 

** Ek bUn, Milor," said Lady Abberville, 
'* you see what your obstinacy has brought 
on us! I always said your continued betiset 
could not fail to draw mischief and trouble 
on us." 

**Yoa forget said Lord Abberville, 
** how unpopular your eternal intrigues 
and mancsuvres have rendered you; and I 
dare be sworn, that the dislike of the pea- 
santry to you, and not to m«, is the cause 
of this fearful outrage." 

^*Par example^** said the angry lady, 
^ I give you joy of this new discovery; 
bat ^ou always were bete, and bete youMl 
continue to the end of the chapter." 

The irritated Lord, provoked beyond 
endurance, cried out to the crowd, ^Tell 
me, boys, whether you have been insti- 
gated to fire my house by your dislike to 
met" 

** No, no!" was repeated by nearly all 
the persons present. 

** I told you so," said Lord Abberville, 
turning with an air of triumph to his wife: 
*' so you see, Lady Abberville, it was their 
dislike to you that prompted them." 

**No, this will 1 never believe!" said 
Lady Abberville, *' for 1 know they de- 
spise you. Tell me," said the angry lady, 
** what led you to the injury you have done 
usi" 

*• Why then, if you must know," said 
Rattling Bill, ** it was contempt of your 
husband, and dislike of yourself. We 
have looked upon him as a weak fool in 
your hands, but we've considered you as 
something worse»-an artful, designing 
rogue." 

The rage of both may be easily imagin- 



ed: that of the husband was more concen- 
trated; but the anger of the wife evapora- 
ted in speculations of the claims this out^ 
rage would give them on the government. 

**Mind, Lord Abberville,** said Miladi; 
*Uhat you swear all my diamonds, * the 
family diamonds,* were destroyed: few 
people know, that they were melted long 
ago, and that paste supplied their place; 
you must, therefore, tallc of their value, 
with a lengthened face, and a woful shake 
of the head. The plate, the 'family plate,^ 
too, must figure in alto relievo in our sche- 
dule of losses: you must dwell on the 
quantity and massiveness of it; you can« 
not say too much, for recollect you are on- 
ly making a substantive of what was mere- 
ly a participle; and between plate and 
plated there is little diflference, except to 
the buyer and seller. If you play your 
cards well, we may turn this night*s ad- 
venture to a profitable account, and a burn- 
ed house may prove a richer argosy than 
we have ever yet freighted. Our picture 
gallery, (with half-a-dozen vile copies,) 
our library, (with a hundred or two bad 
novels,) may be ad infinitum swelled into 
a eollection of splendid pictures, as unique 
from their quantity as their quality; and 
the books, the combined researches of 
generations, of the literature of all coun- 
tries. Our furniture, (the ruined heir- 
looms of our ancestors,) unseemly to 
sight, and unfit for use, may be magnified 
into the most costly and elegant meubles^ 
uniting the splendor of the reign of Louis 
Quatorze, with all the convenience of mo- 
dern refinement. I hope our remise and 
eeuries are burnt down, for that will allow 
of our adding the splendid establishment 
of horses, (consisting of two hacks, and 
a pair of spavined carriage-horses,) to the 
list of our losses, with the elegant carria- 
ges, for which Lord and Lady Abberville 
had long been distinguished." 

Heartless as was Lord Abberville, he 
shrank from the calculatinor coldness of 
his wife, who, in a few minutes after her 
escape from a fearful death, was plotting 
the talsehoods, most likely to render the 
danger she had escaped uom, profitable; 
but the intriguante had as completely lost 
sight of past danger, in her plans of ren- 
dering it advantageous to her future pros* 
pects, as if it had occurred years', instead 
of a few minntes before. 

The moment the roof fell in with a crash, 
Gavin and his friends shouted in triumph, 
and, the work of destruction being now 
completed, retired from the scene of ac- 
tion. Little did they imagiQe that the 
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mistress of the burninj^ ruins hailed their 
destruction with even more joy than they 
did; had they suspected it, their triumph 
urould have bi en damped. 

A servant was despatched to Spring- 
mount to announce the catastrophe that 
had taken place; in due time a carriage* 
laden with pelisses and mat coats, arri- 
ved to bear the Lord and Lady to the hos- 
pitable roof of Mr. Desmond, where they 
experienced all the kindness to which 
their circumstances, rather than their me- 
rits, entitled them. 

Before leaving his dressing-room next 
morning, a letter was delivered to Mr. 
Desmond from Rattling Bill, in which, 
with the frankness that characterised his 
nature, he detailed the intention of the 
Repealers to set fire to Springmount the 
night before, and to sacrifice its inhabi- 
tants to the flames. He stated that to the 
courageous conduct of Grace Cassidy 
they owed their safety, and that, knowing 
the modesty of her feelings, a sense of 
Justice prevented him from allowing the 
part she had taken in the last night*8 ad- 
ventures to remain concealed. 

«* Grace Cassidy has opened my eyes,*' 
wrote Bill, ** to the delusion I have indul- 
ged in, when I believed you, honored sir, 
to be our enemy. The veil has dropped 
from my sight, and 1 deplore my errors; 
but, having violated the laws, 1 fly from 
Ireland, to seek in America that peace 
which my own folly has deprived me of 
here. Before I go, I have exacted a pro- 
mise from those over whom 1 had influ- 
ence, never to harm you or yours; I know 
they will be faithful to it, and 1 also know 
that you will repay the pure and fearless 
woman who has saved your lives, and pre- 
served from crime, 

**Your now faithful servant. 

«*BiLL Donovan.'' 

Mr. Desmond sent to Grace Cassidy to 
meet him in the library, as soon as he had 
perused Rattling Bill's letter, and when he 
saw the diffident looks and bashful counte- 
nance of Grace, as she presented herself 
before him, he could hardly believe that it 
was this timid woman who bad braved the 
presence of a riotous rabble the night be- 
fore, to save him and his family. 

•* Grace," said Mr. Desmond, taking her 
hand, **I know all that you did last night, 
and I shall never forget it." 

*» Och ! dear master," said Grace, her 
cheeks becoming sufl'used with a tint that 
rivalled the rose, ^* who tould yon 1 Sure 
it was nothing at all, for what was a life 



like mine compared to yours, and the dear 
Mistress and Mrs. Forrester'nt And then it 
was worth while riskinff twenty lives to 
show these poor misguided men that they 
were wrong. Excuse my freedom for dar- 
ing to speak so boldly before you, honored 
sir, but after my husband and your dear 
blessed family, sure I feel my next duty 
is to my poor misguided, but always dear, 
countrymen. The most insi'^^nificant pei^ 
son may serve bis country, as the mouse 
gave liberty to tlie lion by gnawing the 
meshes of the net that entangled him, ^nd 
therefore I took courage tm speak the truth 
to those 1 love." 

" Come, with me, my good Grace, to 
the breakfast-room," said Mr. Desmond« 
** that all the company may know to whom 
they owe their lives.' 

** Och ! please, sir, to excuse me," said 
Grace, ** I only did my duty, and, above 
all, ray husband does not yet know that I 
left his side last night, and 1 beg, honored 
sir, you will not mention It till be knows 
it." 

Mr. Desmond sent for Jim Cassidy, thai 
he might have the pleasure of telling him 
of the heroism and admirable conduct of 
his wife; though Grace blushed a rosy red, 
when the master lavished on her the epithet 
she so well deserved. 

But no sooner was Jim made sensible of 
what she had done, to the details of which 
he listened with open eyes, ears and mouth, 
than he ran to Grace, and falling on his 
knees, while the tears coursed each other 
down his cheeks, he exclaimed, his voice 
broken by sobs, '* Yes, sir, she*s a blessed 
woman, and a guardian angel to all she 
loves; but I, I'm not worthy to belong to 
her, and I know it, 1 feel it, for all she's 
so loving and kind to me." 

Grace, unrestrained by the presence of 
Mr. Desmond, threw herself into the arms 
of her husband, and, while pressing him to 
her heart, said, ** Don't say so, dear, dear 
Jim, for if there's more good in my heart 
than in the hearts of other women, it's the 
warm love for you that has brought it out, 
just as the sun brings out the flowers of the 
earth." 

Mr. Desmond insisted on leading Grace 
to the breakfast-room, where he briefly in« 
formed the party that, if they were all as- 
sembled there in safety, they owed it to 
the heroism of Grace Cassidy. The noro- 
pltments and commendations she received 
on all sides, deeply embarrassed her; but 
the warm shakes of the hand of the dear 
ould mistress, Mrs. Forrester, and Ladies 
Oriel and Tadcaster, encouraged her. 
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Lady Abberrille interrapted their com- 
mendatioDS, to reproach Grace for not hav- 
injjr saved her house and property, instead 
of allowing her diamonds, plate, furniture, 
pictures, library, horses, and carriages, to 
DC consumed. 

Mr. and Mrs. Desmond looked at her 
with astoQishment,at hearing the recapitu- 
lation of this catalogue raisonnee of her 
losses, having frequently observed the pau- 
city of even the common comforts of life 
in her mansion; and both felt inclined to 
smile, as the speculation of the intriguante 
was exposed to them. 

Mr. Desmond and Colonel Forrester 
fixed a comfortable annuity on Grace Cas- 
sidy, her husband, and their future off- 
spring: and the Lords and Ladies Tadcas- 
ter and Oriel subscribed a considerable 
sum to be vested for her use. But, when 
Grace heard of it, she entreated that it 
might be appropriated to the wants of 
Patrick and Mary Mahoney, charged with 
a small provision for Larry M'Swig^er. 

This generosity increased the admiration 
the whole party felt for her; and though 
her wishes of providing for the Mahoneys 
and Larry M'Swigger were canied into ef- 



fect, her benefactors insisted that the sum 
they had subscribed for Grace should be 
appropriated wholly to her use. 

Lady Oriel and Mrs. Forrester, in due 
time, gave birth to sons; Lord Oriels re- 
stored happiness soon banished his too 
ffreat susceptibility, and he is now consi- 
dered to be one of the happiest husbands in 
England, as is Lady Oriel one of the hap- 
piest wives. 

Lady Tadcaster is pronounced to be as 
faultless a wife as daughter, and her friends 
rejoice in her happiness; and Lady Del- 
more is once more on the point of approach- 
ing the hymeneal altar, with better pros- 
pects of happiness, being led to it by the 
good Duke of Bridgenorth. Grace Cas- 
sidy has given birth to a daughter, to 
whom Lady Oriel and Mrs. Forrester stood 
sponsors, and the village of Cologan looks, 
and is, more flourishing than ever. 

Repealers are uo more heard of; they 
have died a naturardeath: and the Union 
between England and Ireland bids fair to 
become every day more indissoluble, by 
the strengthening of the strongest of all 
bonds of union— -favors conferred, and gra- 
titude excited. 
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** Who cares, or thinks, abont Elderly 
GentlemenV* methinks I hear a youngr lady 
exclaim as throwing down this book with 
a disdainful air, she demands of the shop- 
man at the library, ** If there is not some- 
thing uewV 

You mistake, fair lady; many are they 
who think of little else than of Elderly 
Gentlemen; but alas! these are young 
wivu impatient to enact the part of young 
vndmoi; heirs in a hurry to come into posses- 
sio'.i; holders of post obits; expectant lega- 
tees; and/oiM/u/ servants anxious to render 
the last duties to their dear masters, and to 
receive the meed of their dinnterated ser- 
vices. This is an autobiographical-loving 
a^e; why, then, should / not amuse my- 
self, if not my readers, by revealing the ex- 
perience I have acauired, if it were only for 
the purpose of estaolishing two facts which 
many youn^ men seem to doubt; namely, 
that vanity is not solely confined to womtm 
and that all old gentlemeo, however im- 
probable it may appear, were once young! 
Perhaps, I have also another, and less dis- 
interested object in view — the discomfi- 
ture of time, that ruthless enemy, which 
has lately begun to press heavily on me, 
I endeavored to kill it in my youth, but 
now it has laid me by the heels; for, in 
sober sadness, I am a victim to gout, un- 
able to move from my easy chair, and, con- 
sequently, more than ever sensible of the 
fewer of my antagonist. Aoropot of gout: 
wish the erudite * Doctor,* who has help- 
ed me to beguile many a tedious hour, by 
his recondite and * ri^ht merie* lucubrations 
would favor the world, in his next volume, 
with an etymological chapter on that mal- 
ady; proving, for instance, as he might 
easily do, that it derives its cognomen 
from the French word gout^ which we 
translate by taste; for wfaS, unthoui tssts. 

Vol. L— 29 



ever had the goutt and 
have ever escaped it ! 



how few wUk 



I have been many years absent from 
England, wandering in search of that yet 
undiscovered good, *^a fine climate;** 
which, like happiness, for ever eludes the 
pursuer, though constantly holding out 
delusive prospects of its attainment. The 
seachers of onCf like those of the other, 
are, in general, confined to the class who, 
possessed of more wealth than wisdom* 
make unto themselves an imaginary g:ood; 
and then set out in a weary chase of it. 

BUui with that most nitiguing of all 
lives, a life of pleasure, and suffering 
under its never-failing consequences, a 
mind teeming with ennui, and a frame 
weakened by luxurious indulgence, I de- 
termined to visit the Continent; and tra- 
versed France, Italy, Portapl, and Spain, 
in the vain belief, that a *' mind diseased,* 
and worn-out constitution, were to be re- 
novated by the magical air of the south. 
What ito effect might have been, I have 
yet to learn; for I have been nearly fro- 
zen by the bise in the south of France; 
enervated almost to annihilation by the 
sirocco in Italy; reduced nearly to a state of 
fusion in Sicily; and scorched into a cinder 
in Spain and Portugal, without havingyet 
discovered the object of my seaieh, a fine 
climate. 

I returned to England ^fter many long 
and weary years of absence, rather worse 
in health than when I left it; as the incur- 
sions made on my already debilitated con- 
stitution, by undue heat, unlocked for 
winds, and unwholesome diet, instead of 
retarding, tended to advance, the effects 
of that cruel enemy, Time. Wine too 
sour to admit of its copious use, food too 
insipid to induce even m gourmand, much 
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less an epicare, to commit an excess, en- 
force the adoption of temperance on those 
who are the most opposea to it; and this 
mrtue^ so seldom practised at home, is the 
whole, the sole, advantage to be derived 
from a continental residence. Tired of 
feeding on flour tortured into all the varied 
forms ycelped macaroni, yermicellj, la- 
sague, tortellini, parpadella, patta di 
puglia, ravioli, and half a hundred other 
insipid dishes; and of devouring beccafi- 
cos, thrushes, and blackbirds, washed 
down by ungenerous liquids, misnamed 
wines, I left the Continent; my stomach 
weakened by unsubstantial sustenance, 
and my skin seamed by the repeated and 
Tigorous attacks of those murderers of 
sleep, mosquitos and sand-flies, that so 
often destroyed mine, in spite of all the fu- 
tile aids of Russia leather pillows, and 
gauze curtains, entitled mosquito nets; 
which last more frequently serve to im- 
prison your tormentor with you, than to 
exclude him. 

Returned, thank Heaven, to my native 
land, I resigned myself a willing victim 
to all the luxuries it can boast. I oflered 
up whole hetacombs of turtle and venison 
to appease the wrath of my long restricted 
and much injured appetite; and felt most 
sensibly that patriotic sentiment so much 
lauded by poets and orators, denominated 
love of country,' which is only another 
term for the love of its table and fireside. 
With what a gusto, as the Italians say, 
did I indulge in old sherry, madeira that 
had twice crossed the line, and claret such 
as one never finds out of Great Britain! 
the thin and acid beverage of the Conti- 
nent known by the name of Bordeaux, 
bearing as little afiUnity to that excellent 
wine, as lachryma christi does to cham- 
pagrne. With how much more pleasure 
did I contemplate an orchard in • Here- 
fordshire, and the hop-grounds in Kent, 
than I had ever experienced in viewing 
the orange groves and vineyards of south- 
em climes; and a coal fire was hailed as 
an old familiar friend is welcomed after a 
long absence. So much was my amor 
j^o/ris increased by a return to its comforts, 
that not even the opaque fog which pre- 
sented itself like a dense curtain of pea 
soup, to my startled sight, one morning in 
the November after my return, could dis- 
gust or alarm me. I ordered lights, shut 
out the day, and commanded an extra 
luxurious dinner. In a few months I 
was hardly to be recognised, so great was 
the change produced in my outward man. 
My white face had become of a rich rubi- 



cund hue, making the "erst pale, one 
red;'* my lank person, which, on arriving 
from the Continent, resembled the portraits 
of *^ the lean and slippered pantaloon,'* as- 
sumed a portly protuberance; and my feet, 
those barometers of health, gave indica- 
tions that good living had produced its 
certain efiect, a severe fit of gout, which 
soon confined me to the sofa, a resting- 
place whereunto I am now generally con- 
demned more that half the year. ' 

Change of air having been prescribed 
for me, 1 lately proceeded to this country- 
seat of mine, which I have not visited for 
twenty-five years; hnd^pourpasicr le tempts 
as the i rench say, I have had the draw- 
ers of my old escritoire brought to my 
easy chair, and have sought amusement in 
examining their contents. What piles 6f 
letters, in delicate hand writing, tied np 
with ribands of as delicate die, met mj 
pensive gaze; gentle ghosts of departed 
pleasures and forgotten pains! What 
miniatures of languishing blue-eyed 
blondes, and sparkling piquantes bni- 
nettes! What long ringlets of hair of 
every color, from the lightest shade of 
auburn (maliciously called red^ to the 
darkest hue of the raven's wing! What 
rings, pins, and lockets, were scattered 
around, with mottoes of eternal love and 
everlasting fidelity! which eternal love and 
everlasting fidelity had rarely withstood 
the ordeal of six months' intimacy. What 
countless pairs of small white gloves! 
What heaps of purses, the works of deli- 
cate fingers! What piles of fans, the half- 
authorised thefts of ball-rooms, thefts so 
gently rebuked and so languidly reclaimed! 
What knots of riband grasped in the maxy 
dance! W^hat girdles, yielded with blush- 
ing, coy delay! with bouquets of faded 
flowers enough to stock the hortus tiecus of 
half the botanists in England! and a pro- 
fusion of seaU, with devices each more 
tender than the other! 

The past, with all its long forgotten 
pleasures and pains, rose up to my ima- 
gination; recalled into life by these gaget 
dTamour^ which had survived the pms: 
sions they were meant to foster; but which 
now so far fulfilled their original destina- 
tion, as to make their donors suddenly and 
vividly present to my memory, as though 
they haa been summoned into a brief ex- 
istence by the magical wand of a necro- 
mancer. The loved-^the changed-^the 
dead — stood before me in their pristine 
charms; and I felt towards each, and allf 
some portion of long vanished tenderness 
revive in my breast. Beantifnl sex! sooth- 
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ers in our affliction, and best enliveners in 
oar hours of happiness, all that I have 
known of joy on eartli, I owe to your 
smiles, to your partiality! 

This miniature represents my first love, 
not the object of my crude, puerile fancy; 
for what stripling has ever passed from 
fifteen to twenty, without having fancied 
himself, at least half a dozen times, smit- 
ten with the tender passioni what youth 
has ever been philosopher enough to have 
resisted the charms of an attractive nurse- 
ry governess; or the younger sister, or 
daughter, of the preceptor, under whose 
roof he studied lessons of love and erudi- 
tion at the same timel 

No-^this picture has nothing to do with 
such minor phantasies. It represents her 
who engendered in me the first rational 
sentiment of attachment I ever experienced, 
the first woman that led me to anticipate 
with pleasurable feelings the holy state of 
wedlock, as a near^ and not ?iS ?i perspective 
good, as a happiness to be attained as 
speedily as possible, and not as a change 
of life to be endured, as best it might be, 
at some remote period. How vast is the 
difference, by the way, between a passion 
and a sentiment! The first may be ex- 
cited for an unworthy object, and in an 
unworthy mind; by a silly girl for a sillier 
boy ; but the second can only be inspired 
by a pure woman, and entertained by an 
honorable man. One of the many distinc- 
tions, between the two sexes, is, that wo- 
men feel love as a sentiment; while with 
men, it is a passion : hence, it takes a 
deeper root, and is of longer duration, with 
them, than with us. But, in proportion to 
our intellectual cultivation, this peculiarity 
becomes less frequent; for imagination 
and refinement once enlisted beneath the 
banners of love, that becomes sentiment, 
which, otherwise, would have been solely 
passion. 

But, to return from this digression (and 
I warn my readers, if 1 should be so fortu- 
nate as to find any, that I am given to di- 
gress,) I now begin the narrative of my 
first love, verifying the words of the old 
French sonjr— 

*' On en revient toujourii, 
A MS premiers amourB." 

Louisa Sydney, the original of the mi- 
niature now before me, wa^ one of the 
fairest specimens of her sex, that nature 
ever formed. There are the eyes, blue as 
heaven*s own cerulean hue, and the cheek 
with its delicate tint, resembling the leaf 
of a newly blown rose. There are the long 



and silken tresses of lightest brown, that 
wantoned over her finely rounded shoul- 
ders, descending to a waist, whose exqui- 
site symmetry was unequalled. Well do 
I remember, when one of those silken 
glossy ringlets was severed from her beau- 
tiful head, to fill the locket now before 
me! Poor, dear Louisa! how she loved 
me ! There is something soothing and 
delightful in the recollection of a pure 
minded woman's affection ; it is the oasis 
in the desert of a worldly man*8 life, to 
which his feelings turn for refreshment, 
when wearied with the unhallowed pas- 
sions of this work-oMay world. 1 would 
not voluntarily relinquish the memory of 
Louisa's love for all — all — what shall I 
say ! — Alas ! my all of enjoyment is now 
so limited, that! have little to resign; but 
that, and much, much more, would I sur- 
render, sooner than part from the convic- 
tion that she loved me. 

Louisa Sydney was not only beautiful, 
but she was mild and gentle, beyond de- 
scription ; yet her gentleness, and amaz- 
ing docility, had nothing of insipidity in 
them, for they originated in a perfect free- 
dom ifrom selfishness, that led her to yield 
her own wishes to those of the person she 
loved, a concession, not of reason but of 
volition. She absolutely lived for those 
dear to her; and had more pleasure in 
obeying their desires, than in gratifying 
her own. 

There was a sweet pensiveness in her 
nature, that harmonised perfectly with the 
peculiar character ot her beauty. — Hers 
was not a mind prone to gloom, bat of that 
subdued and tender order, which, like a 
summer twilight, in itself beautiful, dis- 
poses all to feel its mild and soothing in- 
fiiience. One could not have told her^ with 
the slightest prospect of success, a ludi- 
crous story, a whimsical quibble, or any 
one of the various bad jokes, with which 
the conversation of the generality of per- 
sons is assisted in society. But, she was 
one, to whom the fairest flowers, the most 
imaginative poem, or the most elevated 
work on practical holiness, would be felt 
to be an appropriate offering. Strongly 
tinctured with romance, the romance of 
youthful refinement, which is a natural atp 
tribute of the best and purest of her sex, 
ere experience has driven the illusions of 
early youth away, Louisa shrank from the 
busy world, affrighted and stunned with 
its turmoil; and opened her innocent heart 
to the contemplation of the charms of nm- 
ture, and the adoration of the God who 
created them. 
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What pictures we draw of the future! — 
love, not in a cottage, because she knew 
my lot had rendered my home a stately 
one, but she would have preferred a more 
humble abode. 

" A cottage,'* has she often said, "over- 
grown with woodbine, jessamine, and 
roses, sheltered by a wood, with a clear 
stream gliding in front of a garden, redo- 
lent with flowers; tkUf dearest Harry, 
would be my choice.'* 

" And our food, dearest," would I reply, 
in bantering mood, ** should be milk, ho- 
ney, and curds, with new-laid eggs, and 
simple fruits." 

** Well, such food would amply content 
ivi«," would Louisa say, ^^but your sex 
are always thinking of a good dinner. 
Yet, would you all be better and happier, 
because more healthy, if your diet was 
more simple; but yon * yearn for the flesh 
pots,' the green fat of turtle, or the white 
muscle of venison, the racy juice of Spain's 
vines, and the iced vintage of France. Ah, 
Harry, Harry — 

* These little thinge, diicniee it how you can, 
Tbeee little thinge are dear to little man I* '* 

Ye gods, what a twinge that was ! it 
seemed as if a red-hot knitting needle was 
shot through my foot ; and the exclama- 
tion it occasioned brought my blockhead 
of a servant in, with— ** If you please, sir, 
did vou call 1"— Did I call 1 if I had, he 
would not have been so prompt in his at- 
tendance; for, during the last twenty 
years, I have remarked, that servants 
rarely come, when one doea require them, 
and always when one does not. Oh ! this 
plaguy gout ! how dependent it makes a 
man feel! for not only does it ** fill all his 
bones with aches, make him roar," but it 
impresses him with the agreeable convic- 
tion, that if a spark from the fire should by 
chance be attracted towards his garments, 
he might be consumed at leisure, unless 
some servant should arrive to his rescue. 
Ah ! why did I not marry? why not have 
secured to myself a legitimate, a licensed 
nurse, whose duty, it not pleasure, it 
would have been, to have watched the 
paroxysms of this fearful malady, and to 
have noted the want of philosophy with 
which they were endured ! People are 
always so philosophically stoical to the 
suflerings of their near and dear relatives, 
and so ready to accuse them of not bearing 
the ills to which flesh is heir with be- 
cofljjl^ equanimity. — Another twinge! — 
Okl7e gods, what martyrdom ! 
^ Flpa, psha, at this rate my confession 



will never be made. ^ T^mt nMux^ 
says my tired, if not tiresome reader. Let 
me see, where was I? Poor, dear Looisa! ^ 
we'thought not of gout in her day; nOf no«^ 
nor of the necessity oteasy chairs, in whieh 
persons are most uneasily placed; nor of 
sofas, reclined on which, a wretch saflGnt 
more than on the bed of Procrustes. lo 
her day, I only remembered that I had 
feet for dancing.— iVotc;, Lord help ine« 
when I look on my swollen and bandaged 
foot which resembles a bloated Esqoi- 
maux child, I can hardly believe that I 
ever could have sported ^* on the light 
fantastic toe," or ^* brushed the dew-dropt 
from the grass, at early mom." In 
Louisa's time, I as little contemplated my 
present state of purgatory, as 1 then 
abandoned myself to the indulgence which 
has entailed on me these sufferings. The 
indulgences of the hearty then occupied 
me more than those of the stomach: would 
that the former had always constituted my 
enjoyment! 

But to resume. — Let me open this pae* 
nuet of letters, written with a crow quill. 
How delicate is the writing, and the riband 
that holds them together, couleur de rotey 
like the cheek of the fair writer when they 
were penned^that cheek-^what is it now? 
Poor, dear Louisa! 

Here is the first letter she ever wtotB 
me, for I see I numbered them. 

** I fear you will think me too lightly 
won, and blame my imprudence in an- 
swering the note you placed in my hand on 
leaving the ball. That note has told me 
all that I longed to know, which I hoped, 
yet doubted. And yet a feeling of remorse 
poisoned my enjoyment while reading it; 
for conscience whispered that I ought not 
to have received it, and that in perusing it 
1 violated the duty I owe dear mamma; 
Every word of kindness from her Qand 
never does she speak to me save in kind- 
ness) seems to reproach me for this du- 
plicity. Do let me tell her; or, better still, 
confess to her yourself, that you love me; 
for there is something that looks like guilt 
in mystery, which renders it abhorrent to 
me.'^ 

Poor dear Louisa! 

Here is No. S. 

** What a delightful picture yon have 
drawn of our future lives! But can you, 
dearest Harry, give up the gay and brilliant 
world, which you have enjoyed with such 
a zest, to retire to some sequestered home 
with me! I rejoice that you like green 
fields, trees, flowers, and birds, almost as 
much as I do." (Poor dear soul ! 1 had 
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persnaded her, and myself too, that I was 
a perfect Corydon.) '* From my infancj 
I had felt delight in them, and this sym- 
pathy in our tastes is a new link in the 
chain of affection that binds us. I thought, 
bat perhaps it was only fancy, that you 
looked pale last niffht, and this thought 
haunted my pillow/' Poor Louisa, if she 
saw me now, with this rubicund face! ^^ I 
hope you are not ill, dear Henry; or if ill, 
that you will not make light of your in- 
disposition. Nam that you know the hap- 
piness of another depends on you, you 
must he careful of your health. It is by 
suggesting to me a similar reflection, that 
dear good mamma makes me submit to a 
thousand disagreeable remedies for colds 
caught, and antidotes against catching 
them. 

'* Is it not even more culpable of me to 
write to you clandestinely, than to receive 
your lettersV (1 had postponed declaring 
in form to her mother, purposely that 1 
migrht enjoy the selfish gratification of 
triumphing over Louisa's repugnance to 
the maintenance of our secret correspon- 
dence.) '^Indeed, Harry, 1 must write to 
you no more until mamma knows all; for 
she is too confiding and indulgent to be 
deceived by her child, on whom she has 
lavished such unremitting care and affec- 
tion. I know not how I shall acquire 
courage to placo this note in your hand; 
there is something so uufeminine, so in- 
delicate, in acting thus, and in the pre- 
sence, too, of the dear parent I am deceiv- 
ing, that I blush for myself. Do not, 
dearest Harry, think ill of me, that my at- 
tachment to you has conquered the maid- 
enly reserve of your 

" Louisa." 

Dear, gentle soul ! I think I see her now, 
with that deep, earnest look of tenderness 
with which I so often caught her beautiful 

eyes fixed on my face! Why, hang me, 

if 1 am not playing the woman, and weep- 
ing for a poor, dear girl that has been in 
her grave these forty years! Well, I did 
not think I had so much softness left in 
my rugged nature; but if ever a girl 
merited to be loved and lamented, it was 
Louisa Sydney. 

I complied with her desire, and told her 
mother of our attachment a week sooner 
than 1 had intended. The good lady 
seemed nearly as much hurt as surprised, 
that her daughter should have avowed a 
preference for any man without having 
first consulted her;, but, a tear and a kiss 
from Louisa, aud a few civil speeches 



from me, made our peace, and all was 
soon eouleur de rose again. 

" Mr. Lyster," said Lady Sydney, " in 
confiding my child to you, I give you that 
which is dearer to me than life itself. 
Louisa's feelings are as deUcaie as is, alas! 
her frame; neither are formed to resist 
even the breath of unkindness. Watch 
over her happiness, be careful of exposing 
her fragile health to any sudden changes 
of temperature, and forget not that yoa 
have a precious, but tender plant: she re- 
quires a never-ceasing care, but will amply 
reward you for it, if it please the Almighty 
to spare her to you." 

There was a solemnity in the fond mo- 
ther's appeal that threw a damp over my 
joy; but when I saw the bright rose bloom- * 
ing on the cheek of my betrothed, and 
marked the lustre of her beautiful eyes, I 
attributed Lady Sydney's warning to the 
anxiety of maternal affection, and almost 
smiled at her thinking Louisa a sickly 
plant. The natural docility of this lovely 
girl, operated upon by her strong affection 
for my unworthy self, gave me a most de- 
spotic empire over her; and 1 had the 
weakness of being proud of displaying it 
even to her mother. How often have I 
seen the cheek flush, and a tear start into 
the eye of Lady Sydney, when to gratify 
some caprice ot mine, her too gentle daugh- 
ter has neglected some wise precautiou 
relative to her health, which I deemed sa- ^ 
perfluous, though it was urged with anxiety 
by the alarmed parent. 

Louisa has reproached me for this con- 
duct, saying, ** How can you, Harry, make 
me act, even in trifles, contrary to mam- 
ma's advice. I cannot bear to see her look 
distressed or apprehensive; though 1 be- 
lieve, there is no cause, for I reel well, 
quite well, and so happy!" 

How her soft lustrous eyes beamed on 
me with increased tenderness, as she re- 
ferred to her happiness, implying that I 
was its source. 

** It is my dear mother's excessive love 
for me that makes her see danger where 
none exists; yet it is cruel, it is ungrateful 
of me, not to avoid exciting her apprehen- 
sions. I imagine myself in her place— 
and well can 1 fancy how I should feel at 
seeing a stranger come and usurp the au- 
thority, the love, all that had previously 
been exclusively mine. To resign this 
empire over the heart and conduct of an 
only child, must be a bitter feeling, ontil 
time has softened it. Why, then, take 
this ungenerous pleasure, dear Harry, in 
putting yoar wishes in competition with 

«9' 
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[nowing, as you too well do, that I 

resist followingr yours^ though 1 

ungprateful enoagh not to suffer a 

il sense of remorse while disobeying 

hen Looisa has thas spoken to me, I 
tried to lauffh her out of her scruples, 
ng her mother's precautions absurd, 
her remedies the quackeries of an old 
man. Many were the stupid pU^asant- 
, and bad jokes, which I lavished on 
subject; and derived an idle and a 
ilty gratification from continually pro- 
ting plans of amusement, in oppontion 
the watchful care of Lady Sydney. It 
ppeared to me that Louisa's affection for 
le was most strongly displayed, when it 
^led her to thwart the counsel of one, 
whose slightest wish she had hitherto 
joyfully oneyed: consequently my vanity 
and selfishness (and I had, heaven knows, 
an undue portion of both,) led me to in- 
dulge in this puerile, this unworthy grati- 
fication, even at the expense of the feel- 
ings of the creature dearest to me on e^rth. 
Lady Sydney, however, bore all my 
ffqilty perversity with exemplary patience. 
It was plain, that seeing the extent of her 
daughter's attachment to me, she stifled 
her own sentiments, rather than risk be- 
coming a sobieot of contention between us; 
and frequently yielded her better, wiser 
judgment in preference to wounding Loui- 
sa's feelings, by disputing mine. 

Yet, notwithstanding little altercations, 
or rather a forced submission to my will, 
how happy was the period that followed 
the acceptance of my proffered hand ! 
Though we met every day, and passed 
nearly the whole of it together, still I in- 
sisted on Louisa's writing to me; and 
now, that our engagement was ratified by 
her mother, she poured forth, with the 
artless warmth of youthful innocence, the 
expression of her sentiments. Ay, those 
ttfere happy days, yet I thought not so then, 
for I was anticipatingr the still happier 
period when I should call this angelic 
creature mine.^-How often have I since 
reproached myself for not having suffi- 
ciently prized them! How often have 1 
recalled each word and look of her, whose 
STery word and look gave me rapture. 
But such is man, never content with the 
present, always looking to the future, that 
mysterious future, whose secrets, could he 
but divine them, would make the present 
appear blissful. 

I had no father to consult, a large for- 
tune at my own disposal, and, as parsi- 
mony was not then among my faults, 1 



gave Lady Sydney carte blanche for the 
marriage settlements. Title deeds were 
placed in the hands of the lawyers, those 
gentlemen, so blamed by impatient lorerSy 
and commended by prudent parents, whose 
disagreeable duty apparently consists, not 
only in seeing that no error be committed 
by contracting parties, but in discovering 
that some oversight has taken place in the 
lives of their defunct progenitors. 

Jewels and carriages were ordered, oar 
portraits were exchanged, by which I be- 
came possessed of the beautiful miniature 
now before me; all (except the long ringlet 
of fair hair, and her letters) that remains 
to remind me of as lovely and pure a crea* 
ture, as ever returned to that heaven from 
which, while on earth, she seemed an 
exile. The days of courtship are proTcr- 
bial for their brevity and sweetness; mine 

fiassed with a velocity, that now appears 
ike the quick fleeting visions of sleep* 
though I then ofUn murmured at their 
slowness. **The twelfth of the next 
month," have I often exclaimed, "ohl 
would to heaven it were arrivedf (it was 
the period fixed on for our marriage;) how 
intolerably slow appears the progress of 
time!" When I thus vented my impa- 
tience, Louisa would rebuke me, and say 
it was wicked, it was ungrateful to Pro- 
vidence, as every hour seemed marked 
with happiness. Even now, L seem to 
see her angel face, and to hear the low 
sweet voice, whose tones were music to 
my ear, though forty long and dreaur years 
have passed over my head since she was 
laid in the grave. 

We had agreed one evening to go on 
the water the following day, and to dine 
at Richmond. Louisa looked forward- 
with almost childish pleasure to this ex- 
cursion, as she longed to be in the country 
again, even for a few hours. I despatched 
my groom with a letter to order dinner to 
be prepared for us, and we talked over onr 
party with anticipations of delight. 

The next morning, the weather was 
sultry and oppressive, quick shifting and 
opaque clouds threatened rain, and Lady 
Sydney proposed the postponement of oar 
excursion to a more favorable day. I fan- 
cied I saw disappointment in Louisa's 
sweet face, and this — ^but why try to evade 
the avowal? — With the wilfuUness that 
had so frequently led me to oppose the 
prudent precautions of Lady Sydney, I 
was^now induced to overrule her objections, 
and insist on our going. Louisa joined her 
entreaties, seeing the obstinacy with which 
I urged my wishes; and we embarked at 
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Whitehall stairs, in high spirits, notwith- ankind friend, who knowing that a lonff 



standing the alarmed glances with which. 



» from lime to time. Lady Sydney regarded 
the overcast sky. 

We passed a delightfal day, rambling 
in the beautiful environs oi Richmond; 
Louisa leaoinff on my arm, and her dove- 
like eyes seeking sympathy in mine, at 
every new feature of the enchanting land- 
scape. 

Who that has ever enjoyed the pure 
happiness of a walk, in a beautiful coun- 
try, with the woman he loves, can forget 
it in after years? Every word she utter- 
ed, every change of her lovely face is re- 
membered by me, more freshly, oh! how 
much more freshly than any circumstance 
of my later life. How often have they 
been recalled, and dwelt on, as onlv the 
words and looks of her we have/r«< loved 
ever are. 

** When I feel as now, dear Harry," 
said Louisa, laying her small white hand 
on my arm, *Hne vast goodness of Provi- 
demte in not leaving me a single wish un- 
satisfied, I have a sort of superstitious 
dread, a shrinking presentiment, that such 
happiness is too exquisite for this world, 
and that it cannot endure. My very soul 
seems to imbibe rapture from the priories 
of the sky and earth, and to expand in love 
to the Creator, for endowing me with this 
ecstatic feeling for his works. My eyes 
are gladdenea with the all-enchanting 
scene around us; and you, dearest, are 
near me to share this happiness! Oh! 
who can regard that blue sky, and thesofi, 
yet vivid tints, of the many-colored fo- 
liage, the verdant lawns, whence spring a 
thousand odorous flowers, and that limpid 
river, whose glassy water seems formed 
to mirror the lovely scenes on its margin, 
without feeling an adoration for the Pow- 
er that created themi Yet, in the midst of 
the tender, overflowing sense of gratitude 
with which such objects inspire me, is 
mingled a sadness, as I reflect on the un- 
certainty of life; and that* at a few hours' 
notice, we may be summoned to quit this 
beauteous, joyous earth, the blue and smi- 
ling skies, and those dearer to us— oh ! 
how much dearer than earth or sky. Be- 
fore I knew yoUf my Harry, I often con- 
templated death, and never with dread; 
but, fioK;, I shrink from it with dismay; for 
to leave you would be worse than death." 
I chided her for these gloomy forebod- 
ings, but she returned to them. 

** 1 have frequently thought," continued 
she, ** that we do not talk of death suffi- 
ciently often. What would be said of the 



and inevitable journey must part him for 
years from some dear, dear object, should 
neglect to speak of it to her; or to leave 
her the memory that they had together 
made preparations for it. It is thus, Har- 
ry, that I would wiiAi for us, to think of 
tliat longer journey, that bitter and fearful 
separation, death, that the sufvivor may 
have the consolation, and a blessed one it 
is, of knowing that the departed went not 
forth, without having often thought of, 
mourned, and prepared for the inevitable 
parting. Yet, though I have dreaded 
death since 1 have known you, I still think, 
that blessed are they who die young, ere 
yet life has lost any of its charms, or that 
the eye has learned to look on nature with* 
out delight, or the heart to kindle at its 
beauties without gratitude. I met these 
lines the other day — 



* Who diet in youth *Mapeflraany wretched houn. 

And goes unicbooled in truthi long lifu niuit learn; 

Truths that once known, each fkir illneion fliea, 

Never again to cheat ua into Joy. 

The early dead know not that love can die, 

And yet the hearta, that cberiahed it, survive: 

They think not amiling friendship can deceive,- 

Not that the ties of blood ^ nature wrought. 

Are weak as cords made of the ocean's foam. 

Which e*en the first rude fitfUI blast can hretk; 

Or like snow wreaths that melt before the sun, \ 

Diisolving till no trace is left behind. 

No, to die early is to 'scape much pain. 

And pass away with all youth*s gifts still with aa. 

Leaving a sweet though mournful memory 

Of our young lives, to be lor ever kept 

In hearts that loved us, while we twried here.* 



And as I perused them, I felt that to die 
young is better than to survive happiness.*' 
There was something so sweet, though 
mournful, in the tones of her voice, that 
thoiieh I attempted to chide her for thne 
dwelling on so painful a subject, I could 
not banter her, as was my wonted customt 
whenever she was more than usually pen- 
sive. Lady Sydney interrupted us, by en- 
treaties to return home; she saw storms 
and rain menacing in eyerj cloud that 
floated over our heads, yet 1 lingered, in. 
spite of her anxiety to embark, smiling at 
her fears. The unusual exercise had heat- 
ed, as well as fatigued my gentle love; 
her mother, soon after we had entered the 
boat, remarked that she appeared flushed; 
a term I was inclined to cavil with, as I 
thought I had never seen Louisa look so 
lovely before, the heightened tint of her 
cheeks imparting an increased brilliancy 
to her eyes. 

We had only proceeded half way te 
London, when the threatening elouds pour- 
ed a deluge; and, in a few minutes, Lou- 
isa was drenched by its toretnts. How 
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id I now reproach myself for my obstinacy 
n having forced her mother to consent to 
his party. The alarmed glances with 
Mrhich she examined her daughter's face, 
seemed prophetic of some impending evil. 
I caaght the infectious fear, which not all 
the smiles of the fair object of it could 
pacify: and with a bitter feeling of self-re- 
proach, I mentally promised that never 
again would I expose her to a similar dan- 
ger by my wilfulness. 

All the remedies used by the doating 
mother to avert the consequences of this 
disastrous day, proved unavailing. The 
next found Louisa in a fever, and her mo- 
ther almost distracted. I hardly dared to 
meet Lady Sydney, and yet I could not 
bear to absent myself from her house.' I 
felt that to my perverseness all the misery 
now impending over this late happy home 
was to be attributed; and, as each day in- 
creased the danger, I prayed, with my ve- 
ry soul hombledto the dust, and in a bitter- 
ness of spirit rarely felt,and never to be de- 
scribed, that Lonisa might be spared. Her 
reason never left her for a moment; and 
•he soon became fully aware that her 
hours were numbered. She entreated to 
be allowed to see me: and I was summon- 
ed to her chamber. 

I found her reclined on a sofa; the hectic 
blush of fever on her cheek, and her beau- 
tiful eyes sparkling with an unearthly lus- 
tre. A tear dimmed their radiance as she 
gazed on me; and her lip trembled with 
emotion, as she placed her burning and al- 
ready nearly transparent hand within mine. 
Seeing that I was almost overwhelmed by 
the agony of my feelings, she tried to re- 
gain composnre, and whispered to me— 

^ Remember, dearest, that our separation 
is not to be eternal; for though 1 caimot 
stay with you on earth, you will, through 
the Divine mercy, come to me, where no 
more partings are. — I die young, sin or 
sorrow have not blighted me; I die beloved 
too, and is not this to die happy? You 
will remember me, Harry, going down to 
the grave in my youth, leaving behind me 
no one to blame my life, and some dear, 
oh! how dear, objects to mourn its brevity. 
Comfort my poor mother when I am 
gone, and prove, dearest Harry, that you 
truly loved me, by so regulating your life 
on earth, that we may be united in hea- 
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Exhausted by the exertion of speaking, 
she fainted. The physicians drove me 
from the chamber: and 1 never saw my an- 
gelic Louisa again, until death had clasp- 
ed her in his cold embrace. 



On the ivotWh of July, — 93, she breath- 
ed her last, that day, which was to have 
seen our hands joined at the altar; that day« 
whose tardy approach I had so often impa- 
tiently longed for, and impiously blamed 
for its delay, saw her a corse. Oh! Lonisa, 
sainted love of my youth, the unwonted 
tears that fill these pged eyes, prove that 
years, long years, have not banished your 
cherished image from my heart. 

I have been recalled from the mournfol 
past to the dreary present, by the indiscreet 
entrance of my stupid servant, who had to 
repeat his usual phrase of *'Did yon call, 
sir?*' twice, before 1 was aware of his pre- 
sence. The blockhead fount) me weeping 
passionately, and it was one of the excla- 
mations wrung from roe by grief, that he 
mistook for a ccdL His loox of surprise 
and pity angered me. **Go away, go away, 

and oe to you!" was the uncourteous 

exclamation which drove him and his pity 
away; and left me looking very foolish, 
and feeling not a little ashamed at having 
been caught weeping like a blubbering 
school-boy. Hang the fellow! what will 
he, what can he think, has occasioned my 
grief? HeMl be sure to imagine that my 
tears and exclamations were wrung from 
me by pain. This is too vexatious; I 
would not have even such a lout suppose 
that physical suffering could wring a tear 
from me. And yet, if l|a knew that his old 
gouty master has been weeping for a mai- 
den who has been more than forty years 
in her grave, it would make the rascal 
laugh. Faith, there is something ludi- 
crous in my weakness, I must confess; yet, 
such was the vividness with which memo- 
ry brought back old thoughts and teelings, 
that I forffet 1 am an old man. 

Nevertheless, there is a pleasure, though 
it is a very melancholy one, in remember- 
ing the days of our youth, those days when 
we could feel — mentally^ I mean; for, most 
assuredly, senility is not devoid of its phy- 
sical sensations, however its intellectual 
ones may be blunted. My regrets remind 
me of the old French woman, who said, 
*'^Ah que je regrette ees bona vieux tempi 
Inrsque J* etoit si malheurettsey Let me, 
then, prolong this luxury of wo, by recur- 
ring again to my poor lost Louisa. I could 
not bear that she should be consigned to 
*^ the narrow house*' without my once more 
locking at that angel face. I watched an 
opportunity when her heart-broken mother 
had been removed, in a state of exhaustion, 
from the chamber of death, for 1 dared not 
meet her there. I entered it with a heart 
bowed down by sorrow, and trembling 
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limbR that almost lefased to bear their 
wretched master. 

It was early morn, a soft balmy sum- 
mer's morn, when all natoro. seemed to 
awaken with renovated charms, while she, 
the fairest of natare's works, was faded for 
erer. Thoojirh in London, the little garden 
into which the windows of the room open- 
ed, seemed as vernal and retired as if it 
belonged to the country. This ^rden had 
been the favorite retreat of Louisa; it was 
filled with plants and rare flowers, the 
greater part of which had been raised by 
her own fair liands. They were now in 
all their bloom, and redolent with fra- 
grance, the dew-drops sparkling on their 
leaves, while she— oh, God! how fearful 
was the contrast! I drew near the bier, and 
looked on that still lovely face. How cold, 
how marble-like, was its repose; yet so 
exquisitely soft was the character of her 
beauty, that it more resembled sleep than 
death. While I gazed on that countenance 
which the cold, dark grave was so soon to 
hide from me for ever, the birds which she 
had been accustomed to feed came gaily 
chirping to the window; and even ventured 
to pass the sill, chirping still more loudly, 
as if to claim their wonted repast. The 
gaiety of their notes almost maddened me; 
and 1 rose like a maniac, to chase them, 
and close the windows, which had been 
opened, when Lady Sydney had with- 
drawn. Again I turned to gaze on that 
cold, pale face, which seemed to exert a 
magical power over my senses. 

^^ No, she cannot be gone from me for 
ever,7 said I. ** How could I bear exist- 
ence without herl How think that boors, 
days, weeks, months, years, are to pass 
away, and I never more to see Aer, who 
was the light of my eyes, the joy of my 
heart! Oh! speak to me, angel of my life! 
give me some sign that / am not ail, all 
forgotten.** 

While I apostrophised the beantiful 
atatue before me, whose Promethean spark 
was extinguished for ever, a musical clock 
on the chimney-piece commenced playing 
her favorite air, an air to which we had 
both often listened in happy hours. I al- 
most expected it would awaken her, so pow- 
erfully did its sound bring back the past; 
and for the moment drive away the fearful 
reality of the present. As 1 gazed on her 
face, a fly, a large blue fly, fixed on her 
pale lip, and this awoke me to the dread- 
ful truth. 

*' What, is she already, even in my pre- 
tence, to become the prey of such as thoul** 
cried I, approaching to drive away the 



odious insect But it retained its place 
until my hand came almo8%in contact with 
it; and only fled when that hand fell on 
the lip it would have saved from profana- 
tion. Its icy, rigid touch seemed to freeze 
my blood; and she I loved—- yes, loved to 
adoration, became— oh God ! that I should 
have felt it an object of fear. 

I rushed from the room in a state of dis- 
traction: and a violent brain fever released 
me, for some weeks, from, the conscious- 
ness of suffering. 

I never again saw Lady Sydney, for she 
left England in a short time after her 
daughter's death: and died at Nice, with- 
in SIX months of the period that consi|^ned 
Louisa to the grave. Before she quitted 
London she addressed to me a mournful 
but a kind letter, in which she inclosed the 
following stanzas, which were found in the 
desk of my lost and sainted love, and were 
the last she ever wrote. 

THE DYING 6IEL TO HER MOTHER. 

Oh ! lay mt not in ttie dark ran It, 
But let me reit my wenrv liead 
In some sequestered verdant spot, 
Wbert the pale moon her beams ean shed. 

I love to think *twill shine upon 
The turf that soon will hide this breast. 
When I, within the silent grave. 
Have found forg etfulness and rest. 

And let the flowers I loved so mueh 
Be placed around my humble grave. 
For, ah 1 in quitting this fair earth. 
What pleased in life I still would crave. 

And yet one other boon I'd ask, 
Dear mother; when H§ comes, oh 1 tell 
I dying blessed him— now is past 
The bitterness of death^farewell ! 

Heigh-ho! how melancholy I am---I did 
not think I had so much feeling left in my 
heart; I thought it had all centered in m^ 
toe, which has lately been the roost sensi- 
tive part about me. Bless me! what a rueful 
figure the too faithful mirror opposite to 
me reflects ! the eyes nearly as red as the 
cheeks, and the nose redder than either* 
And thiif is the face that poor dear Louisa 
delighted to look on ! She was ri^ht; it 
is better to die young than to outlive ail 
one loved, and all that rendered one love- 
able. She went down to her grave in the 
bloom of youth and beauty, a ready made 
an^el, wanting only the wings, and she yet 
exists in my fond memory as she was, 
young, and oh, how lovely!— while /have 
survived every vestige of ^ood looks, and 
am almost disposed to rejoice that tAe can- 
not behold the hideous old man yonder 
mirror shows me. 

How absurd it u to see a red-faced* fai 
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?aancbed sexagenarian weeping ! Faith, 
*in ashamed nf myself; so one glance 
more at that sweet mild countenance, and 
back that and her hair and letters go to 
their drawer, in the old escritoire; there to 
remain until my jackanapes of an heir con- 
signs them to the flames, with, probably 
sundry laughs at his old uncle, whom he 
cannot fancy ever having been other than 
such as he knew him, and unmindful that 
a day will come when he, too, will be an 
old man. 



MY SECOND LOVE. 

Well, I think I may venture to recount 
the story of my second love without the 
fear of becoming lachrymose. No, no ! 
Arabella Wilton, who was its object, nev- 
er brought a serious thought into my head, 
unless It was on the folly of mankind in 
general, and mine in particular, for being 
so easily made the dupes of such women. 

In justice to my fidelity and sensibility, 
I ought to state, that I sincerely mourned 
for my poor lost Louisa during two long 
dreary years; and I was romantic enough 
to believe that I never could love again; a 
belief that most persons similarly situated 
are apt to indulge until experience proves 
its fallacy. 

Here is the portrait of Arabella: the art- 
ist has caught the half-imperious, yet win- 
ning expression of her sparkling black 
eyes, which seemed to say, as plain as 
ever such orbs could speak, ** Resist me if 
you can.** What a profusion of raven 
tresses fall round that oval face ! how rich 
is the sunny tint of her cheek, and the ripe 
crimson of her lips; lips that never opened 
except to smile or give utterance to some 
sprightly badinage^ whose malice^ as the 
French call it, was forgiven in considera- 
tion of the beautiful mouth that originated it. 
Arabella was the very opposite of the gen- 
tle Louisa; she commanded, rather than 
won, her admirers into love, and seemed so 
certain of their hearts, and gave so little se- 
cority of yielding hers in exchange, that 
she kept them (and tthe had not a little bat- 
talion) in a perpetual state of ^i vive. 

The sentiment, if such it might be call- 
ed, that Arabella inspired, was a much 
more common one than real affection. Her 
admirers commenced with love for her^ but 
ended in love for themselves; as she was 
eminently skilled in wielding that power- 
ful weapon V amour propre, and by its judi- 
cious treatment rarely failed to gain an em- 



pire over those she wished to inflaenee* 
The equal encouragement she administo 
ed to all whom she desire to enchain, ren- 
dered the chase of her heart as exciting as 
— what shall I say — I have it — a fox chase; 
if 'so homely a simile may be allowed to be 
addressed to so dignified a theme; and like 
that exciting amusement, vanity creating 
the desire of surpassing all competitors, 
furnished the chief charm of the pursuit. 
Scarcely a day, nay, an hour, elapsed, that 
each candidate for her favor did not ima- 
gine himself the preferred; and did not in- 
wardly smile at the vanity of his slighted 
rivals, while she was secretly laughing at 
them all, having predetermined to wed the 
richest, whoever he might be. If I called 
and found her with only her aunt, she 
never failed to amuse me with piquant an- 
ecdotes illustrative of the beiise of Lord 
Henry, or pungent satire against Sir John; 
though her attention to each of these wor- 
thies had excited my jealousy the day be- 
fore. Na^; so adroitly did she point out 
all the ridiculous defects in their characters 
manners, and appearance, that she not only 
quieted my jealous fears, hut actually crea- 
ted in me a degree of commiseration for 
these unhappy wights; though, troth to 
say, I was never more amusea, or more in- 
clined to admire Arabella, than when she 
was using every weapon in the armory of 
her wit, in attacking my rivals. 

It never for one moment occurred to me, 
that her hypocrisy, in thus ridiculing those 
whom she openly encouraged, was repre- 
hensible; or that, probably, she was eqnally 
severe in her animadversions on me daring 
my absence. No: vanity, gratified vanity, 
prevented my discovery of aught, except 
that she was charming, and that /must be 
the preferred, or she would never have thus 
selected me as the confidant of her real 
opinion of her admirers. Nay, I am per- 
suaded, that had my best friend informed 
me that Arabella made me the object of her 
ridicule, I should have disbelieved the as- 
sertion; and attributed it to some little feel- 
ing of envy or Jealousy on the part of the 
narrator. Such is the confidence vanitj 
gives a man, not in the sincerity of his 
mistress, but in the irresistible power of 
his own attractions. Lord Henry and Sir 
John were, nevertheless, the only formida- 
ble rivals among the train of her danglers; 
not that they were superior in either mental 
or personal attractions to the rest, bat sim- 
ply because ihey were richer. Lord Henry 
had lately inherited a very larre fortune 
from an old bachelor uncle, and was con- 
sequently considered an excellent parth 
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and Sir John was in possession of a clear I 
twenty thousand a-year, a possession which 
in those days, no less than in theae^ render- 
ed the possessor very popular with all la- 
dies who had to give, or were to be given 
in marriage. Neither of these admirers 
had as 3'et asked for Arabella's hand, save 
for a eontre dance; and she was skilfully 
playing them off against each other and 
roe, ill order to elicit a demand for her hand 
for life. Yet, this manceuvre, /, in my in- 
finite wisdom, never once sospected; but, 
vain men (and I confess I was one) ever 
were, and will be fools to the end of the 
chapter. 

At this epoch, Lord Henry was called 
away by the illness of his father, and Sir 
John had taken his departure to attend the 
Newmarket meeting. The field was con- 
sequently left open to me, and I determined 
on making the best use of my time to bring 
Arabella to a decision in my favor before 
the return of my rivals. How delisbtful, 
thought I, to witness their mortification 
and disappointment at my success; and 
with this laudable motive — and I verily 
believe it was the predominant, if not the 
sole one — I lookea forward to proposing 
to enter a state in which the whole happi- 
ness or misery of life depends on the selec- 
tion of the object with whom it is to be 
shared, and the respect as well as affection 
entertained for her. Yet, if all about to 
assume the holy tie of matrimony were to 
analyse their motives for seeking it, how 
few would find them stand the test of rea- 
son; or how few dare to conjecture the pro- 
bable duration of the sentiment — if senti- 
ment such fancies may be denominated— 
that led to it. 

But a truce to moralising, and back to 
my story. On my next visit to Arabella, 
after the departure of Lord Henry and Sir 
John, she received me with even more than 
her usual kindness; congratulated me that 
I could exist without attending Newmar- 
ket, protesting that she held in horror the 
votaries of the turf, who, she said, seldom 
possessed as much intelligence as the quad- 
rupeds oa whom they betted thousands, 
and posMSMd iafiaitely less sagacity than 
the bipeds In the ibape of grooms, who 
outwitted them. Severe animadversions 
on her tlieent adiniren, and implied com- 
plimenteon my eoperioriUy encouraged me 
to Mftke her the propoeaf of my baud. I 
said aJl that it is eaetomary to say on such 
oersslonsi wImb a man isv or fancies that 
be i8,ettaiii0ied& but, while uttering these 
platitndM'I Sidd not help thinking how 
differeit ii|i''beea my sensations when 



making a similar declaration to my first 
love, my gentle, lost Louisa. Nor could 
I avoid observing, how differently the pro- 
posal was received. Here was no tremu- 
lous sensibility, no bashful timidity, no 
tears starting from the downcast lid, and, 
like a pearly dew-drop, stealing over a 
cheek of rose. No, her grandmother, had 
she been alive, could not have been more 
perfectly unembarrassed; though, after the 
pause of a few moments, she affected (and 
even I, infatuated as I was, yet saw it was 
affectation) to look down, and murmur 
something about ** the unexpectedness of 
my proposal." 

*' Then, am I to understand that it is dis- 
agreeable to youl" said I, piqued by her 
want of feeling. 

'* Disagreeable 1" repeated the Syren, 
** what a word !*' and she placed her small 
white hand in mine, as she turned away 
her head, to conceal, not her blushes, but 
her want of them. I was fool enough to 
throw myself on my knees before her; by 
Jove, at this moment, the very thought of 
such an attitude gives me a twinge in my 
foot. There again — what a horrible shoot- 
ing pain — and that blockhead, John, has 
let the time elapse for bringing me my col- 
chicum.^Here be comes at last — so, that 
will do, sirrah! 

Well, let me remember, where was I 
when that twinge put it all oui of my head 
—oh ! I have it — 1 was on my knees, kiss- 
ing the little hand she abandoned to me, 
and her head averted, probably to hide a 
smile of either triumph or ridicule, when a 
loud voice in the ante-room (loud voices in 
ante-rooms are often convenient) gave me 
notice that we were about to be interrnpt- 
ed. I had only time to start on my legs, 
and look nearly as unconcerned as — my 
lady love, ere her bustling aunt entered the 
apartment, to announce that a letter had 
just reached her, requiring their immediate 
presence at Clifton, where a near relative 
was dangerously ill. She had sent to order 
post-horses, and desired her niece to com* 
mence preparations for her Journey. While 
Madame la tante retired to the ante-room 
to eive orders to her /emme dt charge j Arsc 
bella whispered me to write to her aunt^ 
to make my proposal in form. 

** Why not make it now, and in person,*' 
said I, '*and declare our mutual affection 
and engagementV* 

" Oh! no, on no account,*' replied the 
deceiver, '* you know not how precise and 
prudish my aunt is,'* (and that I was ut- 

Iterly ignorant of these features of her cha« 
racter, waa very true, for 1 had never seen 
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«Ten the most remote eyoiptom of them in 
Ibe old lady.) *' She woald never forgive 
ve,^' pursued Arabella, ** if she knew that 
jom nad proposed to me before you had 
aslced her permission; so pray don*t com- 
nh me. Write her a formal proposal, and 
name the settlements you intendf to make; 
for though /, dear Henry, do not regard 
SQoh matters, she, I blush to say, regards 
little else favarice being the besetting sin 
<yif the old,) and we must conciliate her.'* 

There was something repugnant to my 
feelings in all this cold, calculating policy: 
smd yet, fool as I was, 1 attributed the 
confidence reposed in me by the niece, re- 
lative to her aunt's mercenary disposition, 
to her afiection for me. Thus, are we 
ever ready to be misled by our vanity! 

I left the house with reluctance; and 
no sooner reached home than I obeyed 
Arabella's dictates, and wrote the formal 
proposal; in which, after expressing, with 
•11 the exaggeration of sentiment usual to 
the occasion, my attachment to her niece, 
I oflbred settlements so liberal, that not 
evea the most mercenary aunt could have 
objected to them. I waited impatiently 
for an answer; for, though sure of Ara- 
bellaV consent, I wished to have it con- 
firmed by the sanction of one, who stood 
in the light of a parent and guardian to her. 
But no answer came; and, when I des- 
patched my servant a second time ro de- 
mand one, he was informed that the ladies 
had loft town. 

Day after day elapsed without bringing 
me the desired reply from the aunt, whose 
silence seemed most unaccountable. Va- 
rioos and painful were the reflections it 
occasioned me, the prominent one being 
regret for having made the oflfer; for I now 
began to feel that, when no longer present 
to aaule me by her beauty, or to amuse 
me by her satirical sallies, Arabella's fas- 
cinations were forgotten, and little or no 
semblance of passion in my breast, re- 
minded me that I had once fancied she 
wts dear to me. I almost wished that the 
aont would refuse her consent; though 
some little feeling of humiliation as to 
what Lord Henry would say, or Sir John 
think of me, as a rejected suitor, crossed 
my mind each time 1 indulged the vague 
hope. 

At length, after many days of snspense, 
a letter was brought me from Mrs. Spen- 
cer, apologising for not having sooner 
replied to me; but stating, that the immi- 
nent danger of her relative had driven 
every thought, not connected with him, 
out of her head; that as he was now con- 



valescent, she turned with pleasure to my 
proposal, admitted the liberality of the 
settlement oflfered, and would be in Lon- 
don in a day or two, when every prelimi- 
nary for the marriage could be finally 
arranged. 

My feelings on reading this characteris- 
tic epistle were any thing but of a joyous 
nature. It was unaccompanied by a sin- 
gle line, or even message from Arabella; 
indeed her name did not even once occur 
in the letter, an omission that both offend- 
ed and disgusted me. 

They arrived in two days, and I almost 
got rid of my doubts and fears when I saw 
Arabella, in increased beauty and anima- 
tion, meet my greetings with norepressed 
symptoms of complacency. The arrange- 
ments for our marriage were pat en trmns 
but, with what different feelings did I enter 
into them, to those which influenced me 
on the former occasion. Thooeh I still 
admired Arabella's beauty, and felt her 
fascination, yet the passion she excited, if 
passion it might be called, was of a nature 
that reflected little honor on the Inspired 
or inspirer. It was unrefined by the ten- 
derness that ever accompanies real love, 
and unredeemed by the respect which hal- 
lows that sentiment, and robs it of all 
groaeiertS, All thoughts connected with 
my gentle Louisa, even in the heyday of 
our love, were characterised by a purity 
that led me to imagine her an angel, sent 
by mistake into this terrestrial sphere, 
through whose guidance I miflrht become 
worthy of Heaven; but Arabella, I looked 
on as a woman fitted only to chain a man 
to earth, by her blandisnments and per^ 
sonal charms. The two Cupids, Anteros 
and Eros, described by the ancients as 
governing the pure and impure passions of 
love, had presided over my two very dif- 
ferent httachments, and their effects on 
my mind had been obvious. Louisa's 
influence would have purified any heart 
where she might have reigned; whereas 
Arabella's would but have sullied it. 

It was at this period that the miniatnre« 
now before me, becanvs mliMi I had ex- 
pressed a desire to have t pertnlt of my 
intended wife; bat, obserfing tint her tunt 
seemed unaccoantablf disposed to poot> 
pone its being painted ontil after oor nai^ 
riage, I with the naaal pertlnaney of. m 
character, determined on naylng It ^nlmmi 
forthwith; and took her to one of iIm lioat 
celebrated of onr artists of: that opoeh, to 
whom I paid what ^**^>^ ^jMdored 
an extravagant price. My%l|itf^waa not 
a little mortified by obsemD^Mijiiy fa- 
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ture bride seemed roach more occupied by 
the preparations for her trousseau than by 
the donor of it; and evinced a taste, or 
rather let me say a passion, for jewels and 
Cashmeres, which indicated that the or^an 
of acquisitiveness was, as phrenologists 
would say, very largely developed in her. 
I was continually told by Mrs. Spencer of 
the magnificence of the diamonds, and 
rare beauty of the emeralds, presented by 
all the men similarly situated with myself 
to their future brides; Arabella observing 
that, for her part, she envied not the dia- 
monds of one, or the emeralds of another, 
but she owned to the soft impeachment of 
liking rubies and sapphires excessively, 
and almost looked with envy at those pre- 
sented by Sir Frederick Vandeleur to her 
friend. Miss Meadows. 

In short, I received many hints of what 
/was expected to give, with as many dis- 
paraging observations on what I /lad given; 
and I was weak enough to incur cojisidera- 
ble expense to gratify the implied wishes 
of my future wife. 

Mrs. Spencer had removed to a villa at 
Richmond, to which I daily bent my 
course. 1 was in the habit of arriving 
there generally about three o'clock; and 
had constantly met on my route an ex- 
tremely good-looking young man, whose 
fashionable air and dress formed a strik- 
ing contrast with the wretched looking 
hack on which he was mounted. I had 
80 repeatedly encountered this equestrian, 
that his face became familiar to me: and I 
set it down in my mind, that he was some 
spoilt son, returning from a daily visit to 
an exigent mother, or else a lover, return- 
ing from a stolen interview with the sul- 
tana of some CrcBSUs of the city, during 
the absence of the said rich, if not wit>e 
man of the East. He seemed to regard 
me with a certain air of Jierte and ill-hu- 
mour, that was unaccountable in a total 
stranger; except by imagininjj that he had 
surmised my suspicions of his erratic vi- 
sits, and dreaded my being some busy- 
body, who might betray them. 

I had been to Rundle and Bridges* one 
day, selecting Jewers, and had far exceed- 
ed the sum 1 intended to expend there; in- 
cited to this extravagance, I frankly own, 
much more by the bruad hints of the aunt, 
and implied, rather than expressed desires 
of her niecOfthan by any spontaneous ge- 
nerosity. Lured by the beauty of the 
trinkets, and their '* appropriateness to 
each other,** as the bowing shopman ob- 
served, I was rash enough to conclude my 
purchases by a n.-t klace of robies, set in 
Vol. L — 30 



diamonds, requiring ear-rings, broochet^ 
head ornaments, and bracelets, en suite. 

Thus, instead of the few hundreds I 
had intended to disburse, I found, on a 
hasty and reluctant retrospect of my ex* 
penditure, that 1 must have dissipated some 
thousands; and I consequently returned 
from Ludgate-hdl, feeling that species of 
self-dissatisfaction and ill-humor which a 
man, who is not quite a fool, never fails to 
experience when he has consciously com- 
mitted a follv. In this state of mind I 
entered my club, to dine; when, not wish- 
ing to encounter any of my acquaintanceSf 
1 ensconced myself in a corner of the 
large room, and had an Indian screen of 
vast dimensions, so placed, that 1 was iso- 
lated from the general mass, and could not 
be seen by any new-comers. 

While I was discussing my solitary re- 
past, I heard voices, familiar to my ear* 
command dinner to be brought to them at 
the table next to mine, and only, divided 
from me by the screen. When I recog- 
nised the tones of Lord Henry and Sir 
John, for whose vicinity at that period I 
felt no peculiar desire, I congratulated my- 
self on the precaution which had induced 
me to use this barrier. 

*' When did you come to townl** asked 
Lord Henry. 

** I only arrived an hour ago," was the 
reply. 

** 1 came late last night, and am on my 
way tu Avonmore*s.** 

*' Have you heard that our pretty friend, 
Arabella Wilton, is going to be marriedt 
and to Lyster tool" 

" Est it possible?'' 

** Yes, positively to Lvster, whom we 
have heard her abuse and ridicule a thou- 
sand times.** 

I felt my ears begin to tingle, and veri- 
fied the truth of the old proverb, ** Listen- 
ers never hear good of themselves." 

** By the by, you were a little smitten 
there, and at one time I began to think joa 
had serious intentions, as they call it— 
Eh! Sir John!" 

'* Why, so Arabella took it into her 
wise head to fancy too; but, I was not 
quite so young as all that. No, no, Ara- 
bella is a devilish nice girl to flirt with; 
but, the last, the very last, I would think 
of as a wife." 

Now, there I differ from you; for, she 
is precisely the sort of person I should 
think o{ as a wife,''' 

" You don*i say so?** 

** Yes, I do; but then, it must be as the 
wife of another; and, when she ie bo, I 
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intend to be — one of her most assiduous 
•droirprs." 

I felt nay blood boil with indignation; 
and was on the point of discovering my 
proximity to the speakers, when Sir John 
resumed. 

** What a flat Lyster must be, to be 

Silled into marrying her. I never thought 
ey could have succeeded in deceiving 
him to such an extent, though I saw they 
were playing us off against the poor 
devil." 

*' Oh! by Jove, so did I too; and if our 
wuppoatd matrimonial projects led to his 
reo/ one, I don*t regret it, for poor Arabel- 
la's sake; for she was most impatient to 
ohange her name.'* 

** Only think of the aunt's sending me 
Lyster's letter of proposal.*' 

** Capital, capital, the plot thickens; 
for sho also sent it to me." 

" You don't say sol" 

** I swear she did; and what is more, I 
can give you chapter and verse; for Lvs- 
ter was so matter-of-fact in detailing his 
readiness to make liberal settlements, and 
liberal they certainly were, that 1 remem- 
ber nearly the words of his letter to Ma^ 
dame la tante.^* 

** And what reason did the old she fox 
assign for consulting you on the subjectV* 

**The old one, to be sure; of consider- 
ing roe as a friend to the family." 

** Exactly the same reason she gave for 
consulting me." 

** She stated to me that Arabella had a 
positive dislike to Mr. Lyster; and she 
reared (mark the cunning of the old 
woman) that this dislike to so unexcep- 
tionable a />ar/t originated in her having a 
S reference elsewhere; and therefore she 
ad determined to ask my opinion whe- 
ther she ought to influence her niece to 
accept Lyster." 

'* In short, a round-about way of solicit- 
ing you to propose for Arabella yourself. 
The exact sense of her letter to me.'* 

** I dare be sworn they were fac-similes. 
Madame la /oit/e added, that her niece was 
by no means committed with Mr. Lyster; 
for, that she had been so guarded when he 
asked her (on observing her coldness) if 
his proposal was disagreeable to her, as 
merely to repeat, with a shudder, the word 
he had uttered^ilisagrepable." 

Well did I recollect this circumstance, 
trifling sb it was; and overpowering were 
the sensations of anger and mortified vanity 
that oppressed me on recalling it to me- 
mory! 

•'Well," resumed Lord Henry, ''so 



you wrote, as did I, to advise by all means 
that Mr. Lyster should be accepted ?" 

** Yes, precisely; for I thought it the 
most prudent advice from * a friend of the 
family' — ha ! ha ! ha ! — for the soul of me 
1 can't help laughing!*' 

** Ha ! ha ! ha ! nor I neither. Both of 
us consulted, and from the same motive.*' 

** It's capital, and worthy of the old lady, 
who has as much cunning, and as little 
heart, as any dowager in the purlieus of 
St. James's." 

** I'll lay an even wager that we twain 
were not the only single men consulted on 
the occasion." 

•' For my part, I should not wonder if 
the letters had been circular: ha! ha!" 

** And how simple Lvster must he; for 
while the aunt was sending round his pro- 
posal to all the admirers of her niece, ke 
must have been impatiently waiting for her 
answer." 

** Luckless devil ! I pity him;" (Oh! 
how I Writhed !) '* he has been atrociously 
taken in: yet 1 am glad that poor Arabella 
has at last secured a good establishment; 
for, I confess 1 have a fuibles»e for her. 
Indeed, to say the truth, I should have 
been ungrateful if 1 had not; for I believe 
— in fact, I have reason to know, that the 
preference to which the old aunt alluded, 
had more truth in it than $he imagined." 

** So / suspect, too; for, without vani^, 
I may own, that 1 believe the poor gtrl 
had a penchant for your humble servant." 

•» For youV 

*^ Yes, for me. Is there any thing to 
very extraordinary in her liking me, that 
you look so surprised and increduloual" 

•* Why, yes« there is soniething devil- 
ishlv extraordinary; for, if 1 might credit 
Arabt^Ua's own assertion, her penchant was 
quite in a different quarter." 

** You don't mean to say it was for 
your' 

*• And what if I didi Is there any thing 
more astonishing in her feeling a prefer- 
ence for me^ than for youf 

** / merely suppose that she could not 
have a penchant for ' us both at the same 
time; and i have had reason, and very 
satisfactory reason too, to be satisfied that 
she liked me." 

** And / can swetilr fhat I have heard 
her ridicule yon in yonr ahaence, until I 
have been compelled to take your part; 
though she often made me laugh, the dear 
creature did it so cleverly. Ha! ha! ha! 
the recollection makes me laugh e?aa 



now. 



»» 



** And / have heard her attack joq with 



^^ 
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tncb acrimoDj that eTen an enemy mast 
have allowed that her portrait of you was 
caricatured; and yet there was so much 
drollery in her manner of showing you up, 
that it was impossible to resist laughing. 
Ha! ha! ha!*« 

** Lord Henry, I beg to inform you that 
I allow no man to laugh at my expense/' 

** Permit me to tell you. Sir John, that 
I aak no man's permission to laugh when 
I am so disposed." 

** Am I to consider that you mean to be 
personal T* 

** You are perfectly at liberty to consi- 
der what you please. 

** My friend shall call on you to-morrow 
morning to name a place for our meeting." 

** I shall he quite ready to receive him." 

And exit Lord Henry, followed, in a few 
minutes, by Sir John. 

•• And so," thought 1, *• here are two 
Tain tools about to try to blow each other's 
brains out for a heartless coquette; and a 
third, perhaps the greatest fool of the three, 
was on the point of making her his wife. 
What an escape have I had ! No, no, 
never will I marry her. She may brinj; 
«n action against me for breach of promise 
—and she or her aunt are qnite capable of 
•och a proceedinsr — but be united to her I 
never will. Ridicule and abuse m«, in- 
deed ! Oh, the hypocrite! And to think 
of all the tender speeches and loving in- 
sinuations she has lavished on me; the 
delicate flattery and implied deference to 
my opinions! Oh! woman! woman! all 
that has ever been said, written, or ima- 
gined against you, is not half severe 
enough. You are all alike, worthless and 
designing." 

As 1 hnished this wise and temperate 
soliloquy, writhing under the wounds in- 
flicted on my amour propre, the gentle 
image of my lost Louisa seemed to re- 
proach me for this unmanly satire against 
ner sex. A thousand proofs of her angelic 
purity and sweet simplicity of character, 
arose to my memory; and I felt ashamed 
of my injustice in thus heaping obloouy on 
a whole sex merely because / had pos- 
sessed so little discrimination as to have 
chosen one of the most unworthy of it. 

I passed a sleepless night, yet I was re- 
lieved by thinking I was now saved from 
becoininir the husband of Arabella. I felt 
rebuked when I recollected how frequently 
the artful syren had excited my merriment 
by her ridicule and abuse of her other 
admirers. We had all been, as it now 
appeared, laughing at each other, while 



she had been mocking us en masse.' but, 
like vain blockheads as we were, we nerer 
suspected that we were each in turn alike 
the object of her ridicule: she having had 
the perception to discover, that her most 
certain mode of acquiring an influence over 
the minds of her admirers, was to gratify 
their vanity by abusing their competitors. 
I set out, at an unusually early hour, for 
Richmond, determined to come to an ex- 
planation with both aunt and niece; and, 
shall I own it, anticipating, with a childish 
pleasure, their rage and disappointment at 
my breaking off the marriage. On arriv- 
ing at the Villa, I was informed that Mrs. 
Spencer hud not yet left her chamber, and 
that Miss Wilton was in the garden. To 
the garden then I hied me, anxious to over- 
whelm her with the sarcastic reproaches I 
had conned over in my mind. 

While advancing along a gravel walk* 
divided by a hedge from a sequestered 
lane, 1 heard the neighing and tramping 
of a horse; and, on looking over the hedge, 
discovered the lean steed on which I had 
so frequently encountered the good-looking 
Unknown on the road to Richmond. The 
poor animal was voraciously devouring 
the leaves of the hedge, his bridle being 
fastened to the stem of an old tree. A 
vague notion that the owner, who could 
not be far off, was now holding a parley 
with my deceitful mistress* instantly oc- 
curred to me, and seemed to account for 
his frequent visits to Richmond. 1 moved 
on with stealthy steps, towards a small 
pavilion at the far end of the garden* 
where I correctly concluded Arabella to 
be; and whence, I soon heard the sound of 
voices, as 1 concealed myself beneath the 
spreading branches of a large laurestinas, 
close to the window. I will not attempt 
to defend my listening, because I admit 
the action to be on all occasions indefen- 
sible; but the impulse to it was irresis- 
tible. 

*' Is it not enough," exclaimed Arabella* 
**that 1 am compelled to marry a man 
who is hateful to me, while my whole 
soul is devoted to you* but that you thus 
torment me with yourill-founded jealousy?** 

**How can 1 refrain from being jealous," 
was the rejoinder, **when I know that you 
will soon be another'sl Oh, Arabella! if 
[ were indeed convinced that you hated 
him, I should be less wretched.'' 

**How amiable and unselfish," thought 
L ** He wishes the woman he professes to 
love, to be that most miserable of human 
beings* the wife of a man who is hateful 
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to h«r, that he^ forsooth, may he less un 
happy; and he has the unblushing efTron- 
tery to avow the detestable sentiment.*' 

**How can you doubt my hating hiroV* 
asked my syren in a wheedling tone. **Can 
YOU look at him, and then regard yourself 
lu a mirror, without being convinced, that 
no one who has eyes to see, or a heart to 
feel, could ever behold the one without dis- 
gust, or the other without admirationV 

** Oh, the cockatrice," thought I; **and 
this after all the flatteries she poured into 
my too credulous ear.** 

Listeners beware, for ye are doomed 
never to hear good of yourselves. So cer- 
tain is the crime of listening to carry its 
own punishment, that there is no positive 
prohibition against it: we are commanded 
not to commit other sins, but this one 
draws down its own correction, and wo be 
to him who infringes it. 

The speech of Arabella, which, I ac- 
knowledge, enraged me exceedingly, had 
a most soothing effect on my rival; for I 
heard sundry kisses bestowed, as 1 hope, 
for propriety*s sake, on the hand of the 
fair f atterer. 

" Yes,*' resumed she, *• Lyster is a per- 
fect fright, and so gauche, that positively 
he can neither sit, stand, nor walk, like 
anybody else." 

Oh! the traiteress! how often had she 
commended my air degage, and the manly 
grace, as she styled it, of my movements. 
After this, who ought ever again to believe 
in the honied adulation of a woman? 

** Now, 1 must disagree with you, Ara- 
bella," said my rival (and 1 felt a sudden 
liking to him as I listened), ** Lyster is a 
devilish good-lookirrg fellow (I thought as 
much); one whom any woman whose af- 
fections were not previously engaged, 
might fancy." 

^^ Let us not talk or think of him, I en- 
treat you," said Arabella; '' it is quite 
punishment enough for me to be obliged to 
see and A^orAtm half the day, without your 
occupying the short time we are together in 
a conversation respecting a person so 
wholly uninteresting. Have I not refused 
Lord Henry and Sir John to please you? 
yet you will not be content, do what 1 
will.^* 

** Oh, Arabella! how can you expect me 
to be otherwise than discontented, than 
wretched, when I reflect that your destiny 
depends not on me, and that another will 
be the master of your fate. He may be 
harsh, unkind: and / who love, who 
adore you, cannot shield you from many 



hours of recrimination, when he discovers, 
and discover he must, that in wedding him 
you gave not your heart with your hand." 

** Oh, leave that all to me to manage," 
said the crafty creature. ^^He is so vain 
and so bele, that it requires no artifice on 
my part to make him believe that 1 mar- 
ried him from motives of pure preference. 
He is persuaded of it; for what will not 
vanity like his believe?'* 

** By flattery; yes, by {deception and 
flattery — I see it all, Arabella — yon have 
acquired an empire over Lyster by that 
well-known road to a man's heart, the ma- 
king him believe that you love him. Had 
you loved me you would not, you could 
not, have been guilty of this deception; 
and in thus deceiving him yon have," 
(and the poor young n)an*s voice trembled 
with emotion^ ^^wounded me to the soul." 

** You really are the most wrong-head- 
ed person in the world,** said his deceitful 
companion. ** Here am I, ready to sacri- 
fice myself to a rich marriage to save you, 
Edward, from a poor one; for to marry a 
portionless girl like me would be your 
ruin, and I love you too well, ungrateful 
as you are, to bring this misery upon yon. 
When you come as a visitor to my house, 
and see me in the possession of comforts 
and luxuries you could not give me, yoa 
will rejoice in the prudence, ay, and gene- 
rosity too, that gave me courage to save yoa 
from a poor and wretched home, for wretch- 
ed all poverty-stricken homes must be.'* 

** And could you think my affection ao 
light, Arabella,'* replied her lover, im- 
patiently, **as to believe that 1 could go 
to hU house and see him in possession of 
the only woman I ever loved ? No! I am 
neither heartless nor philosophical enough 
to bear this. Such a position would drive 
me mad." 

'*Then, what am I to think, what am I 
to make of you?" 

**Not a viiliin! a mean, base villain, who 
betrays hospitality, and consents that the 
woman he loves shall pursue a conduct at 
once the most vile, deceitful, and dishon- 
orable!" and he positively wept. His 
passionate grief seemed to touch even the 
marble heart of his callous mistress; for, 
she gently asked him, why he had ever 
appeared to agree to her wedding another." 

**Can you ask me?" replied he. '* I 
knew you to be fond of luxury and dis- 
play, which, alas! my limited fortune could 
never bestow. 1 feared, trembled at the 
idea of beholding you pining for the en- 
joyments /could not afford; and it seemed 
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to roe less wretched to know you in the full 
possession of them wiih another than 1a- 
meotingr their privation with me. It was 
for you, Arabella, conscious as you are how 
fondly, how madly, I dote on you, to offer 
to share my poverty, and not for me to com- 
pel you to it. Had you really loved me, 
this course you would have pursued.*' 

** But, I tell you, 1 do love you ; and 
will prove my truth by following your 
wishes, if you will but express them,*' 
said Arabella, melted by his grief and ten- 
derness. 

**If you really do love me, why may 
not a modest competence content you 1 I 
would have you break off this hateful mar- 
riage, and accept love in a cottage with 
me. My grandmother would soon forgive 
our stolen union, for she likes me so well 
that she would quickly learn to like her 
who made my happiness. But, alas! even 
she, good and indulgent as she is, has 
often told me that you were as little dis- 
posed to marry a poor man, as your aunt 
could be to give you to such a husband.'* 

*• It was very uncivil of your grandmo- 
ther to say so, and still more so of you to 
repeat it. But bless me (touching a re- 
peater I had given her a few days before,) 
now late it ia ! Lyster will be here al- 
most immediately; and if he should find 
you** 

** Your marriage with him would be 
broken off. Yes, I will leave you, Ara- 
bella; and meet this happy man whdse 
wealth has won you from me. Oh ! how 
1 have loathed his face of contentment, as 
I have passed him on the road and thought 
that he was privileged to approach you ; 
while / must seek you, by stealth, and 
leave you to make room for him. I can 
bear this no longer, Arabella; yon see me 
now for the last time, unless you accept 
me for your husband.** 

And, so say i nor, he rushed from her pre- 
sence, mounted his lean steed, and was 
heard galloping along with a speed that 
indicated the troubled state of his mind. 

^ Poor Edward !'* exclaimed Arabella, 
*' heigh ho ! 1 wish he were rich, for 1 do 
like him better than I ever liked any one 
else. And Ae, too, is the only one of all 
my admirers who loves me for myself; 
the regf but love me for my flattery. Lord 
Henry, Sir John, ay, even this dolt who is 
about to wed me, all have been fascinated, 
not by my beauty (and for this I loathed 
them,) but by my flattery. By fAis, I have 
charmed, by thu 1 have woo a husband. 
Poor Edward, it was not so with him ; 
bat lov. in a coiug^-l turn oetMgM- 



and then (in a few years) to see it filled with 
a set of little troublesome brats, and hear 
them screaming for bread and butter ! No« 
no, these hands * lookinj; at them' were 
never formed to cut bread and butter, like 
Werter's Lolottei or to make pinafores, 
like good Mrs. Herbert, the wife of the 
half-pay captain, in the little cottage down 
the lane.** 

**And yet they might be worse em« 
ployed, fair lady,'* exclaimed 1, vaulting 
into the room. 

Arabella uttered a faint shriek, turned to 
a death-like paleness, and then became 
suffused with the crimson blushes of 
shame. 

** I have witnessed your stolen interview 
with my favored rival; rival no longer, 
for here I resign all pretensions to yoar 
hand.'* 

She attempted to utter some defence, 
but 1 was not in a humor to listen to what 
lengths her duplicity and desire for a rich 
husnand might lead her ; so, tans eeremo' 
nie, I interrupted her by saying, that what 
I had witnessed and heard, had produced 
no change in my previously formed reso- 
lution of breaking oJBT the marriage. She 
sank into a chair ; and even 1 pitied her 
confusion and chagrin, nntil I recollected 
her comments on my **^aucAert>,'* and the 
polite epithet of ** a perfect fright," with 
which she had only a few minutes before 
honored me. I can now smile at the mor- 
tification my vanity then suflTered ; but at 
the time, it was no laughing matter with 
me. 

I left Arabella to her meditations, which, 
I dare be sworn, were none of the most 
agreeable; and returned to the house to 
seek an interview with her aunt. That 
sapient lady met me, as was her wont, 
with smiles on her lips, and soft words 
falling from them. 

** Look here, dear Mr. Lyster,** said 
she, holding out an ecrin towards me, 
** did yon ever see any thing so beautiful 
as these rubies set in diamonds! Are 
I hey not the very things for our beloved 
Arabella 1 How well they would show in 
her dark hair; and how perfectly they 
would suit the rich, warm tint of her cheeks 
and lips. None but brilliant brunettes 
should ever wear rubies. Are you not of 
my opinion; and do you not think that this 
parure seems made for our sweet Ara- 
bella V 

I mastered myself sufliciently to assent 
with calmness to her observations, when 
she immediately resumed: ^*0h, \kniem 
you would agree with me,^ur tastes are 

30* 
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80 exactly alike. I was sure, my dear Mr. 
Lyster, you would at once select this in 
preference to emeralds or sapphires, which 
suit fade^ hlonde beauties better ; but for 
our sparkling Arabella, rubies and dia- 
monds are the thing. Yet, how grave you 
look ; bless me ! what w the matter ? 
Perhaps, after all, you do not like rubies 
and diamonds ; and in that case, though 
(tnirt notu) 1 know that our darling Ara- 
bella dotes on them, I am sure she would 
prefer having only the ornaments which 
you like, for she is the most tractable 
creature in the world, as you must have 
observed. So, confess Uie truth, you do 
not admire this parure?^^ 

** Why, the truth is,*' saidi, taking a 
spiteful pleasure in raising her expecta- 
tions, that her disappointment might be 
the greater, '* 1 yesterday bought at Run- 
die and Brydges', a parure of rubies and 
diamonds more than twice the size of the 
one before me, and set in the best taste'* — 
alluding to the very purchase for which 1 
had been blaming myself, when 1 over- 
heard the dialogue between Lord Heury 
and Sir John. 

*' Oh ! you dear, kind, generous crea- 
ture, how good of you ! How delighted 
our sweet Arabella will be. Have yon 
brought it with you ? I am positively 
dying with impatience to see it.*' 

** Then, 1 fear, madam,** replied I, with 
sternness, **' that your curiosity will never 
be gratified.'* 

** Why, what a strange humor you are 
in, my dear Mr. Lyster — nephew, I was 
going to call you; but I shan't give you 
that affectionate appellation while yon are 
80 odd and so cross. And why am I not 
to 8ee them, pray? Surely you do not in- 
tend to prevent my associating with my 
eweet child when she becomes your wife! 
No, you never could be so cruel.** And 
the old hypocrite laid her hand on my arm 
in her most fawning manner. 

** 1 have no intention, madam, of sepa- 
rating two persons who seem so peculiarly 
formed for each other." 

** Good creature! How kind of you, dear 
Mr, Lyster; how happy you have made 
me; I felt so wretched at the thoughts of 
our sweet Arabella's being taken from me, 
for I have ever looked ou her as if she weie 
my own child. How considerate of you 
not to separate us. I am sure she will be 
delighted; and /shall be the happiest per- 
son in the world to give up the cares and 
trouble of an establishment of my own, 
which, at my advanced age, and deprived 
of Arabella, would be insupportable. Be- | 



lieve me, most cheerfully, nay, gladly^ 
1 shall avail myself of your kind offer, 
and fix n-yself with you, and my affec- 
tionate child.** 

The old lady was so delighted at the 
thought of this plan, that she made more 
than one attempt to embrace her dear ne- 
phew, as she now called me, and it was 
some minutes before I could silence her 
joyful loquacity; during which lime, 1 will 
candidly own, 1 had a malicious pleasure 
in anticipating the bitter disappointment 
that awaited her. When, at length, she 
had exhausted her ejaculations of delight, 
1 thus sternly addressed her: — 

** When 1 declared my intention, madam, 
of not separating you and your niece, I did 
not mean to ask you to become a member 
of my family. I simply meant to state tiiat 
I did not intend depriving you of the ad- 
vantage of her society, as 1 have determin- 
ed on not marrying her. 

*^ Good heavens! what do I hearV* ex- 
claimed Mrs. Spencer. ^' What do you, 
what can you mean, Mr. Lysterl It is cruel 
thus to try my feelings; you have quite 
shocked me; 1 — 1 — am far from well.** 

And her changeful hue denoted the truth 
of the assertion. 

** Let it suffice to say, madam, that I last 
evening heard Lord Henry and Sir John 
declare the extraordinajy confidence yon 
had reposed in them; that you had not only 
sent to each, my letter of proposal to your 
niece, but betrayed to them her more than 
indilference towards me, and the very 
words in which she expressed herself, 
when I made her the offer of my hand.'* 

**How base, how unworthy of Lord 
Henry and Sir John,*' said Mrs. Spencer, 
forgetting all her usual craft, in the sur- 
prise and irritation caused by this informa- 
tion. '* Never was ther^such shameful 
conduct." • 

**You are right, m/dam," replied I, 
*Ulie conduct practised on this occasion 
has been indeed shameful; luckily for me, 
the discovery of it has not been too late." 

*' If you are 8o dishonorable as not to 
fulfil your engagement," said the old lady, 
her cheeks glowing with anger, and her 
eyes flashing fury, ** be assured that I will 
instruct my lawyer to commence proceed- 
ings against you, for a breach of promise 
of marriage; for, I have no notion ot letting 
my injured niece sit quietly down, a victim 
to such monstrous conduct.*' 

** I leave yon, madam," replied I, " to 
punua whatever plan you deem most fit- 
tiw, to redress her grievances, and blazon 
fotth to the world, your own delicate part 
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in the Comedy of Errors; the denouement 
of which is not precisely what you could 
have wished. However, as comedies 
should always end in marriage, let roe ad- 
Tise you to seek a substitute for your hum- 
ble servant.** 

Then bowing low to my intended aunt, 
I left her presence for ever; and returned 
to London with a sense of redeemed free- 
dom that gave a lightness to my spirits to 
which they had been a stranger, ever since 
the ill-omened hour of my proposal to Ara- 
bella. 

Of all the presents that had found their 
way to the villa, and they were not, **like 
angel visits, few, and far between," but 
many and costly, not one except my por- 
trait was ever returned. I retained that of 
Arabella; not out of love, heaven knows, 
but because I wished to preserve a me- 
mento of the folly of being caught by mere 
beauty; and as it had cost me a considera- 
ble sum, I thought myself privileged to 
keep it, as a specimen of art. 

Lord Henry and Sir John fought a duel, 
the day after their altercation at the Club, 
in which the first was mortally wonnded; 
and the latter consequently compelled to 
fly to the Continent. 

In a week from the period of my last in- 
terview with Arabella, and her aunt, the 
newspapers were filled with accounts of 
the elopement of the beautiful and fashion- 
able Miss Wilton with Lieutenant Rodney 
of the Guards. It was stated that the young 
lady had been on the eve of marriage with 
the rich Mr. L. of L. Park, but that Cupid 
had triumphed over Plutus; and the disin- 
terested beauty had preferred love in a cot- 
tage with Lieut. Rodney, to sharing the 
immense wealth of her reiected suitor, who 
was said to wear the willow with all due 
Borrow. 

The grand moltor of the new Benedict 
showed to hal f a d«zen of her most intimate 
friends, the letter written by him to an- 
nounce to her, that his ** adored Arabella 
had broken through all her engagements 
with Mr. Lyster, the rich Mr. Lyster, for 
him.** The half dozen intimate friends 
repeated it, as in duty bound, to half a hun- 
dred of their intimate friends, who sent it 
forth to the world with all the additions 
that the imagination of each could suggest. 
Arabella was pitied, praised^ or blamed, 
by turns: aad I was represented as a heart- 
less brute, who, knowing that her affections 
were engaged to another, had, aided by her 
mercenary aunt, tried to force this model of 
disinterested love and constancy into a 
marriage. 



Two years after her onion, Arabella 
eloped with a young nobleman remarkable 
for weak intellect and large fortune; leav- 
ing her betrayed husband deeply embar- 
rassed by her extravagance, and with an 
infant daughter to bear through life, the 
siigma entailed on her by a mother's guilt. 
Subsequently to the event, I had it in my 

Kower to render a signal service to Mr. 
lodney; and it gratified me to do so, as I 
had never forgotten his good-natured de- 
fence of my person against the attack of 
his hypocritical wife. This unprincipled 
woman was soon deserted by her lover for 
some fairer face; and having dragged on m 
miserable existence of sin and shame for a 
few years, died unmourned, in poverty and 
disgrace. 



MY THIRD LOVE. 

The treatment I had experienced from 
the faithless Arabella influenced my con- 
duct long after I had ceased to remember 
hen and its effects were baleful. Disgust- 
ed with the thoughts of marriage, I turned 
m? attenion to flirtations with married wo- 
men, that most demoralising of all fashion* 
able follies, if what so frequently leads to 
crimes of a deep die may be so lightly 
named; and strange to say, rarely were my 
attentions repnised, even by those who 
would have shuddered at vice, could they 
have beheld it devoid of the blandishments 
with which sophistry, false sentiment and 
meretricious refinement delight to adorn it. 
No, women, whose principles might sac* 
cessfully combat the assaults of vicious 
passion, too frequently, by the levity with 
which they permit, if not encourage flirta- 
tions, lead the world to form the most in- 
jurious conclusions; and while their repu- 
tations are the sport of scandal, console 
themselves with the futile reasoning, that, 
as they have not incurred actual guilt, they 
have naught with which they need to re- 
proach themselves. 

This species of folly is unknown on the 
Continent, where, though the women are 
much less virtuous than our own, a greater 
degree of external decorum, and respect for 
appearances, exists. They, while too fre- 
quently violating virtae, pay it the homage 
of assuming its outward decencies; a spe- 
cies of artifice which the great majority of 
our females, satisfied with not outraging 
the reality, totally disregard. 

I know this assertion, as to the superior 
appearance of outward decorum In con- 
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tinental ladies, will be cavilled at; but, the 
cavillers will be confined to those who have 
not had personal opportunities of judging, 
and 1 beg it may be remembered 1 am re- 
ferring to the semblance, and not to the 
reality of virtue. 

Will my readers forgive this digression! 
I warned them, at the commencement of 
roy confessions, that I was given to digress; 
and alas ! age does not diminish this fail- 
ine. The truth is, I have much to say of 
alfl saw and experienced during the inter- 
Tal of my breaking off with Arabella, and 
forming another attachment. Yet, as the 
confession might compromise others, never 
shall the veil, that covers the errors of 
those who smiled on roe, be removed by 
my hand: and never aludl the granddaugh- 
ters of the present generation, have the 
blush of shame brought to their cheeks 
by mv recital of the failings of their fair 
but frail grandmothers, many of whom 
resembled the speani of Achilles, which if 
it made wounds, was ready to heal them. 

Let my readers then imagine, that two 
years were passed in the vortex of fashion; 
that 1 was by turns a victim, or a dupe, 
to the passions that mislead men in that 
maze of folly; and that such were its de- 
basing effects, 1 learned to view vice with- 
out disgust, and 'to consider virtue a phan- 
tom. 

It was at this period, that I first encoun- 
tered the beautiful Lady Mary Vernon, ay, 
there is her portrait; yet, exquisitely lovely 
as it is, how far short does it fall of the 
original, when I first beheld her. There 
are her soft, melancholy eyes, that seemed 
«8 if they were only made to look at the 
heavens, so sublime, yet chastened, is their 
expression. There is her lofty and expan- 
sive forehead; never had intellect a fairer 
throne; and those gently curved raven 
brows, that lent such a character of pen- 
si veness to her face. How beautiful was 
the almost transparent paleness of her 
cheek, the paleness of high thought, not 
disease. Yes, Lady Mary*s was a coun- 
tenance, once seen never to be forgotten: 
it was the face we picture to ourselves of 
a saint, rather than that of an angel, for ii 
denoted that she had known suffering and 
sorrow; though purity shone so conspicu- 
ously in its every lineament, that no one 
could behold her, without a conviction that 
hers was a spotless mind. 

It was at the Duchess of D— — 's that 
I first met her; and, though accustomed to 
see beauty in all its forms, hers made such 
an impression on me, that I uonid scarcely 
withdraw my eyes from her face. Lady 



C. asked and obtained permisaion to pre- 
sent me; and I approached her, internally 
hoping, with my accustomed vanity, that 
I might soon discover the art of thawing 
the frozen coldness of her looks. Her 
voice was low, yet distinct and harmonious, 
beyond any voice I had ever heard; and 
who is insensible to this powerful attrac- 
tion in a female 1 an attraction that fre- 
quently atones for the want of all others. 
She looked full in the face of the person 
she addressed, with an expression of such 
calmness and purity, that the most reck- 
less libertine could not have hazarded a 
light word, or indulged a gross thought, in 
her presence. l*he men approached her 
with an air of reverential deference; and 
even the women, the most remarkable for 
their levity, assumed a decorous reserve, 
as if rebuked by the dignified modesty of 
her demeanor. Such was the respect with 
which she soon inspired me, that I felt 
discomposed at seeing some of my female 
acquaintances, whose purity 1 had reason 
to doubt, address her; it seemed to me 
as if the very atmosphere she breathed, 
ought not to have been profaned by their 
presence. 

I should have judged her manner to me 
as being cold and reserved, beyond even 
the general reserve adopted towards a 
stranger, had I not observed that it was 
pqually so to all the other men who ad- 
dressed her; except a certain old white 
haired admiral, whose visage resembled a 
frosted saffron cake, to whom she extend- 
ed her hand, with a cordiality that formed 
a striking contrast to her coldness towards 
all the others of his sex. My female ac- 
quaintances were not slow at discovering 
the profound admiration with which Lady 
Mary inspired me; and many and bitter 
were the sarcasms with which they com- 
mented on it. One said, that she was a 
tiresome prude, who threw a constraint 
over every circle into which she came; an- 
other observed, that it was no wonder her 
husband avoided her, for she was too good 
to be agreeable; and a third remarked, that, 
notwithstanding her extreme prudery and 
frigidity, she did not dislike admiration. 
My respect for the ladies, who thus cen- 
sured Lady Mary, had long vanished; bat 
now, 1 positively detested them. 

Anxious to discover something of the 
histury of my idol, for, even already, she 
was enshrined as such in my heart, I 
asked a dowager of my acquaintance, not 
more esteemed for her frankness, though 
it sometimes degenerated into brusguerie^ 
than beloved for her goodness of heart, 
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who was Lady Mary; adding, that it was 
strange I never heard of her before. 

**• It would have been more stranfre if 
you had," replied she, ** for Lady Mary 
VernoQ is not a woman who is talked 
about. Nothing can be said of her, ex- 
cept that her mind and life are as faultless 
as her beauty; and such women are seldom 
much discussed in society. She is the 
daufifhter of the Duke of A., and the wife 
of Mr. Vernon, one of the richest common- 
ers in England.*' 

** He may well be considered an object 
of envy in possessing such a wife,'' said L 

** So thinks not Ae," resumed the dowa- 
ffer; ^* at least, if we may judge by his con- 
duct; for, he totally neglects this lovely 
creature, and bestows all his time, and, 
scandalous people say, most of his money 
too, on a certain lady, whose bad conduct 
is no longer apocryphal, though she is 
still tolerated in society. But Mr. Ver- 
non," continued the old lady, ** resembles 
most of you men, who are more prone to 
admire a meretricious beauty, with whom 
you are perfectly at your ease, than a woman 
of refinement and dignified manners; who 
neither flatters your vanity by her ivords^ 
nor permits you to mislead the world into 
false conclusions by her actuma. Half 
your sex run after a woman, no/ because you 
individually admire her, but because it gra- 
tifies your inordinate amour propre, to ap- 
pear preferred by one, who has a train of 
adorers; though this very circumstance 
ought to create an^ sentiment but admira- 
tion, as it clearly implies an unpardonable 
levity, if no worse, on the part of the lady. 
See Mrs. Mortimer, the woman Mr. Ver- 
non prefers to his wife— for the fact is so 
well known, and the lady takes so little 
pains ro disguise it, that I may name her 
without being considered censorious'^ 
well, see this woman enter a ball-room, or 
a rout, and she will excite what is called 
a sensation. Men will crowd round and 
follow her, the herd will believe that this 
public homage is a proof of her charms, a 
oelief in which the poor weak, vain, wo- 
man will also indulge; while Lady Mary 
Vernon, whose beauty admits not of a 
doubt, is neither tnmultuously surrounded 
nor ostentatiously followed by your sex, 
for the very best reason, no one dare pre- 
sume to aOVct familiarity with her. x et 
many of you, and probably her foolish 
husband amongst the number, conclude 
that the followed lady must be the more 
captivating; and urged by vanity, increase 
ike crowd of her admirers." 
I endeavored to deprecate the se?erity I 



of the dowager against my sex; and thes 
asked, how long Lady Mary had been mar- 
ried, and if hers had been what is called m 
love match. 

*' Yes, quite a love match on both sides; 
and it is said that, though her husband's 
attachment survived not the first year of 
their union, hers still exists in all its pris- 
tine force." 

" How strange,'* replied I, ". that he 
could cease to love a woman, whose per- 
sonal attractions are, as your ladyship af- 
firms, nearly equalled by hei mental 
ones." 

** Not at all strange," she rejoined, •* if 
one reflects on the selfishness, the frivoli- 
ty, and the imbecility of the generality of 
our men of fashion. Attracted by the 
beauty of a woman, as they are by that of 
a horse, a picture, a statue, or any other 
object, the possession of which is likely 
to excite the envy of their acquaintances, 
they eagerly seek to attain it. The oot- 
elty worn oflf, what remainsi Incapable of 
appreciating the mental qualifications of 
their wives, or of feeling the thousand 
nameless charms that exist in the sacred 
union of congenial sentiments, and the 
endearing ties of habit, which in well re- 
gulated minds and warm hearts, * render 
the wile dearer than the bride;' the heart- 
less voluptuary of modern days turns from 
the beauty he has won, to seek, not a fair- 
er, but a newer, face; leaving the disap- 
pointed, and often wretched wife, to weep 
over his neglect, or to resent it to her owq 
undoing. His club, the gaming table, 
Newmarket, and field sports, occupy his 
time so much, as to leave little, if any of 
it, to bestow on her, he had chosen, ' for 
better and for worse, in sickness and in 
health:' and she has reason to he thankful 
if, in addition to neglect, he does not give 
her the mortification of seeing or hearing 
of his preference for another, that other, 
too frequently, one of the most worthless 
of her sex." 

** Is Lady Mary Vernon aware of her 
husband's liaison with Mrs. Mortimer!^ 
asked I. 

** How could she remain ignorant of it;" 
replied the brusque dowager, '* with half a 
hundred kind friends to irritate her lacera- 
ted heart by their insulting pity; or to 
pique her pride by unavailing attemots to 
comfort her! In all the trials of life, but 
more especially in trials ot the heart, be 
assured that there is nothing like a friend 
for envenoming the wounds. I am an old 
woman, Mr. Lyster, have seen much, per- 
haps too much, of the world, and its 
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knowledge has conyinced me, that no per- { Lady 'Mary, and nerer shall f forget the 



sons so closely resemble enemien as friends; 
the only difference between them is, that 
the^r«/ injure without any attempt to im- 
pose on you by an assumption of ^ood 
will; while the second inflist a deeper inju- 
ry, professing, like tne surgeon who 
S robes his patient's wound, that it is for 
is good. 

••No, poor Lady Mary has too many 
Jrienda^ to be left in blissful ignorance of 
the evil doings of her husband. — Anony- 
mous letters, • prating of his whereabouts,* 
were poured in on her; she was advised 
by one friend to separate from him; by 
mnother, to divorce him; and by a//, to 
adopt some decided lino of conduct that 
would make him ashamed of himself. 
This last advice she has, / think, judi- 
ciously followed; while they partly in 
disgust at her forbearance, and still more 
at her rejection of their interference, rail 
at her want of spirit, shrug their should- 
ers, shake their heads, and now suffer her 
to pursne her own course without further 
opposition, saying that for so tame spirit- 
ed a woman there is nothing to be done.** 

•• What then is the course that she has 
adoptedl** inquired L 

••The only course a sensible woman, 
who loves, and wishes to reclaim her hus- 
band, can adopt,*' answered the dowager. 
'•She treats him with invariable gentle- 
ness; makes him no reproaches; hides her 
tears, and welcomes him to his home, 
whenever he returns to it." 

How well did this acconnt of her con- 
duct accord with the mild and beautiful 
countenance of Lady Mary! I almost 
loved my loquacious dowager for being 
able to appreciate her, and listened with 
a breathless interest to every word that 
fell from her lips. 

•• There, there; just entering the room, 
is Mr. Vernon,** resumed Lady Glanm'ire, 
*• speak of the evil one and he appear^. — 
How self-satisfied he looks; it positively 
makes me angry to see him!*' 

My eyes followed the direction pointed 
out by Lady G., and encouAtered a singu- 
larly handsome man. I turned to observe 
Lady Mary, whose cheeks assumed as 
deep a blush on seeing him, as probably 
his first declaration of love to her had eli- 
cited. He either did not, or would not 
observe her; at least, he betrayed no 
symptom of recogni;ion, but seemed sedu- 
lously searching for some more attractive 
object. In a few minutes his countenance 
brightened, and he approached the cele- 



expression of her face. It had become of 
a marble paleness; her brows were con- 
tracted, as if some violent, but subdued 
pang, tortured her; and her lips were com- 
pressed, as if to restrain the utterance of 
her anguish. I expected to see her faint; 
but I knew not then what woman can bear; 
1 knew hot that fine union of exquisite 
sensibility and modesty, which calls up 
fortitude to guard both from exposure to 
the crowd. Lady Mary looked the very 
personification of a martyr, about to suffer 
tn support of her faith, as she slowly re- 
tired from the room, to avoid seeing her 
husband lavish on another, those attentions 
which he had long ceased to bestow on 
her. How I hated him at the moment! 
and how I despised the worthless woman, 
who seemed to occupy all his thoughts. 
Heavens! what a contrast did her mere- 
tricious beauty, and the coarse gaiety of 
her manner, present to the classical love- 
liness, and dignified demeanor of Lady 
Mary! 

I sauntered up towards the sofa, on 
which Mrs. Mortimer and her lovef had 
seated themselves, evidently as little re- 
strained in their flirtation, by the presence 
of the crowd around them, as if they had 
been alone. For a flirtation, howevert 
there is certainly no place like a crowded 
rout. Oh! the things I have seen and 
heard therein, without any one appearing 
either surprised or shocked! ! Mrs. Mor- 
timer vi*as considered the Calypso of her 
day; but her charms being now consider- 
ably on the wane, she tried to repair ihera 
much on the same principle, and with 
much the same effect, that experienced 
dealers adopt in their restoration of old 
pictures. Still she was, and particularly 
by candle-light, a fine, or what artists call, 
a picturesque woman; and for the peculiar 
character of her beauty, might have served 
as a good model for a painter, wishing to 
portray the unchaste wife of Potiphar. 
Her large bold eyes met those of her lover, 
for such it was plain he was, with an ex- 
pression, from which 1 turned with loath- 
ing; and her ungloved hand was suffered 
to rest in his, beneath the folds of her In- 
dia shawl, which was conveniently draped 
to conceal this violation of decency. I 
felt my anger and indignation excited by 
their undisguised, and disgusting freedom 
of manner, in presence of one of the most 
fashionable circles in London; a circle in 
which their relative position seemed to be 
as perfectly understood, as, I regret to add. 



brated Mrs. Mortimer. I looked again a^ perfectly tolerated: and I left the apart- 
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nent, sick at heart, and out of hamor with 
the world. 

lu the ante-room I found Lady Mary 
Vernon waiting for her carriagre; and as 
the groom of ihe chambers at that moment 
mnnounced it, I offered my arm to conduct 
bar to it. For my soul 1 could not force 
my lips to utter a single one of the com- 
mon-place phrases, men address to wo- 
men on similar occasions; but, feeling her 
arm tremble within mine, I ventured to 
observe, that 1 feared she was ill. 

** Very slightly so;" was the answer. 
**The sudden transition from a heated 
room to the cold air, often produces a ner- 
Tous trembling of my frame that quickly 
sabsides.*' 

I handed her to her carriage and saw it 
drWe off, scarcely aware that I was stand- 
ing uncovered at the bottom of the steps 
it — House, and only remembering 
that Iter arm had rested within mine, that 
my hand had touched hers; — and never 
had the touch of mortal produced such a 
sensation on man! No, none but a pure 
minded and chaste woman could excite 
•Dch sensations. There was awe mingled 
with the passionate love, the exquisite 
pleasure, that sent the blood tingling 
through my veins: and I mentally vowed 
that no man should ever have the arm of 
mv wife within his, if wife 1 ever had, 
I longed to press mv lips on the sleeve on 
which her beautiful hand bad rested. 1 
thought of her as some bright vision; and 
the melting tones of her voice still sound- 
ed in my ear. I felt something soft under my 
foot; and, on looking, perceived that it 
was her bouquet which had fallen as she 
entered her carriage. 1 snatched it up 
and placed it in my breast, as if 1 had 
founa the most precious treasure; and was 
retreating to seek for my servant when 1 
overheard a link boy observe to another, 

**1 say* Bill, that there fine gemman 
teems tarnation fond of poseeys. Did you 
•ee how he cotched up that nosegay as the 
pale-faced lady let fallV 

** Yes, I seed it fast enough,'^ replied 
Bill; 1 suppose as how he*s her sweet- 
heart; fur them there onality folks be 
mighty fond of love making: bekase, as 
how, they have nothing else in the world 
to do." 

At this moment, the carrisge of Mrs. 
Mortimer was called, and I saw Mr. Ver- 
non conduct her to it, and enter it as if he 
were its master. Then, one of the two 
tall footmen behind it, uttered an energetic 
*^ Home!" and I observed the knowing 
winks and smiles, and heard the ribald 



jests exchanged by the liveried gentry 
around, as the profligate pair were whirled 
off to the mansion of the husband she had 
betrayed and dishonoied. 

I entered my hou^e a changed man; 
every feeling, every thought, having Lady 
Mary for its object. When my eyes fell 
on different articles of virtu in my cham- 
ber, given to me by other women, I turned 
from them with disgust, to kiss, again and 
again, the bouquet of withered flowers that 
she had touched; and I valued it, oh ! how 
much the more, when 1 recollected that 
ike would not have given it to any man on 
earth, save to her unworthy husband. 

Were women but conscious of the esti- 
mation in which even the slightest favor is 
held, when she who accords it is known 
to be^pure and virtuous, how cautious 
would they be in granting a thousand little 
frivolous eadeaux to which, though they at- 
tach no importance, others prefix ideas that 
lead to very injurious conclusions. Could 
they, too, but hear' the conversations of 
their favorite beaux, at the clubs they fre- 
quent, how would they blush and tremble 
at the false, the often odions interpretations 
given to actions to which, if fairly judged, 

Mouthful imprudence or levity could alone 
e attributed. 

But, to return to the antipodes of levity, 
Lady Mary, and her faded bouquet. Per- 
haps some of my readers will smile when 
I assert, that from that night I have never 
met the mingled odors of the rose, jessa- 
mine, and verbena, without their bringing 
the image of that lovely woman to my 
memory as vividly as though I had seen 
her but a few hours before. How I loath- 
ed her husband for slighting her ! and yet, 
perhaps, I should have haled him still more 
had he evinced for her, at least in my pre- 
sence, any marks of that passionate love 
which was now consuming my heart. 

A few days after my memorable inter- 
view with Lady Mary, having sauntered 
into the fashionable jeweller's of that day, 
to make a purchase, I saw some very splen- 
did diamonds, which one of the shopmen 
was placing in a case. Observing that 
ihey had caught my eye, he civilly laid the 
ciui before roe; and called my attention to 
a very large sanphire, which formed the 
centre of one of^ the bracelets belonging to 
the ;)art(re, and which he said, he consi- 
dered to be the most perfect stone that had 
ever passed through his hands. He added, 
that it had been sold at a very high price; 

I and in order to show me the stone in Its 
transparent setting, he touched a secret 
spring, when the gold plate at the back 
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flying open, discovered a small enamel 
miniature of Mr. Vernon; the resemblance 
being so strikingr as to leave no doubt of 
its identity. The man had only closed the 
€tui when the origrinal of the portrait enter- 
ed, ordered the case to be placed in his 
carricle, and drove off. I conld not resist 
the impulse that induced me to follow the 
route he had taken; and I was only confir- 
ined in the surmise I had formed as to the 
destination of the jewels, when I saw him 
stop at the door of Mrs. Mortimer, and 
send his curricle to the next street, to wait 
hfs return. 

The diamonds and sapphire of vast 
price, it was plain then, were for his 
fioworthy mistress, who probablVi only 
▼alued the miniature on account or Its set- 
ting, and only tolerated the donor for the 
take of his gifts. How strange appears to 
us the passion for jewels inherent in wo- 
men in all countries and times. The ex- 
tent to which it was indulged in Rome, is 
f (roved by Julius Cssar having passed a 
aw forbidding unmarried women to wear 
them. One would suppose, that a similar 
prohibition existed in England, inferring 
from the impatience the generality of our 
young ladies evince to be married, and the 
pleasure they take, when this perilous de- 
sideratum has been attained, in displaying 
a profusion of jewels on their oersons. 
Nor are our matrons less addictea to thix 
expensive passion, for were the Athenian 
ordination, by which an unfaithful wife 
was prevented from wearing jewels, car- 
ried into effect in our days, it would, I be- 
lieve, be the ruin of jewellers; but might 
be the saving of many a man's purse, if 
not his honor. And yet, who knows how 
far such a punishment might deter women 
from a breach of virtue; vanity, their be- 
setting sin, being thus instigated to pre- 
serve, what hitherto it had assisted to 
dverthrow; for, there is much more of 
canity than passion^ in nine-tenths of the 
liaUone that lead to a breach of conjugal 
fidelity. 

Three nights after the occurrence at the 
Jeweller's snop, I encountered Mrs. Morti- 
mer at a ball, at Lady Baskerville's ; 
sparkling in the very parurt I had seen, 
and the well known sapphire on her arm 
Mr. Vernon, too, was there ; and the lady 
seemed to treat him with more marked 
attention ; the reward, as I thoug^it, of the 
costly present he had made her. Lady 
Mary Vernon was also present, and looked, 
if possible, more beautiful than before 
She was attired in a robe of white satin 
open in front, and falling in ample folds- 



to her feet. The rich blonde lace that 
trimmed the dress, was clasped by black 
enamel ornaments, ^ la Sevieni ; in the 
centre of each of which sparxled a large 
diamond. The pointed stomacher, which 
beautifully defined her delicate waist, was 
confined by similar ornaments, and a neck- 
lace, and ear-rings to match, displayed 
the exquisite fairness of her skin. She 
was with an elderly lady, of a very digni- 
fied mien, who seemed wholly engrossed 
in a conversation with her; apparently 
urging her to do something, which Lady 
Mary declined, as I could see her wave 
her head, and make a motion that indicated 
repugnance. 

I passed behind the spot where they 
stood, and heard the elderly lady say, in 
Italian, ** Indeed, you are wrong, thne to 
shrink from their presence, when yourr 
would probably awaken them to the im- 
propriety of their conduct, by drawine* on 
them the censure of the spectators of lU** 

**' What, draw censure on my huthand? 
no, not for worlds !" replied Lady Mary ; 
** 1 cannot, indeed I cannot, bear to en- 
counter them." 

And as she spoke, an increased pale- 
ness, and involuntary shudder, betrayed 
how much even the idea of adopting such 
a course affected her. 

I approached, and made my bow; was 
received with a less distant politeness than 
1 had anticipated, though still enough re- 
serve and gravity remained, to check a 
much more presuming roan than I had 
over been. It was evident, that the re- 
spectful deference of my manner had in- 
fluenced the old lady in my favor, for she 
whispered Lady Mary to present me to 
her. No sooner was my name pronounced, 
than she eagerly demanded if I was the 
son of Lady Olivia Lyster 1 and on my 
replying in the affirmative, she told me, 
that my mother had been one of her oldest 
and dearest friends, and that she felt high- 
ly gratified at making my acquaintance. I 
was elated at this luoky chance, which 
seemed to hold forth a hope of meeting 
Lady Mary more frequently; for I speedily 
discovered that Lady Defafield (my mo- 
ther's friend) was her aunt, and that they 
frequently saw each other. 

Lady D. became quite cordial in her 
manner towards me ; asked a thousand 
qnestions about Lyster Park, where she had 
often been during my infancy; and treated 
me, not as a new acquaintance, but as the 
son of an old and dear friend. While re- 
plying to her interrogations, I thought 
only of her charming niece, who seemed 
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totally abstracted, her beaatiful eyes fixed 
on the door of the room where she knew her 
husband to be. Mr. Mortimer came up 
and accosted Lady Mary with an air and 
manner, so totally devoid of any suspicion 
that his presence was not agreeable to her, 
that I felt for him, when I observed the 
hauffhty coldness with which Lady Dela- 
field returned his salutation. 

** Where is Mrs. Mortimer V asked the 
unconscious husband. ** I expected to find 
her with you.*' 

The color rose to the cheeks of Lady 
Mary at the question, and there was an 
evident embarrassment in her manner, as 
she answered, that she had not neen her. 

«* Not seen her!'* repeated Mr. Morti- 
mer ; ** how very odd ; for she told me 
that she only came, because she promised 
to meet you.*' 

** Very odd, indeed," said Lsdy Dela- 
fieldy drily; ** for, 1 venture to say that my 
niece was wholly ignorant of Mrs. Morti- 
mer's intention of being here." 

Lady Mary pressed the arm of her aunt, 
mnd gave her an imploring look ; while 
Mr. Mortimer betraved such evident 
symptoms of mingled surprise and dis- 
pleasure, as checked Lady Delafield*s fur- 
ther observations. He looked from the 
aunt, to the niece; and his face flushed, as 
he observed the agitation and distress, too 
elearly portrayed in the countenance of the 
latter, to admit of his doubting that some 
painful feelings were associated in her 
mind, with the mention of his wife. He 
muttered something, almost unintelligible, 
of his intention of seeking Mrs. Mortimer, 
and hurried into the next room, i saw 
terror impressed on the pallid face of Lady 
Mary ; she whispered a few words to her 
aunt, who turned to me, and requested that 
1 would immediately seek Mr. Vernon, 
and tell him that she required his presence. 
1 was about to sav, that I did not know 
Mr. Vernon, but Lady Mary interrupted 
me by saying, ** Do, pray go, and quickly, 
I entreat you to go;*' forgetting, in her 
alarm and ajritation, the self control, and 
dignity of manneri for which she was so 
remarkable. 

On entering the next room, I discovered 
Mrs. Mortimer dancing with Mr. Vernon; 
a circle was formed round the dancers to 
observe her. Her movements were such 
as I should never have tolerated in a wife, 
though they elicited genfral applause; and 
as I saw her floating through the inaxy 
dance, I was reminded of the opinion of 
8allust, who, speaking of Sempronia, the 
mistress of Catiline, saysi ** JShe dances 
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with more skill than becomes a Tirtaoof 
woman.*' 

Mr. Vernon led his partner from the 
dance, to a sofa elevated at the end of the 
room, and so placed, that the persons 
seated on it could be seen from all sides of 
the apartment. His assiduity was unre- 
mitting; he assisted to place her India 
shawl over her shoulders to preserve her 
from being chilled, and displayed all k» 
peiitg toins that a lover employs for the 
object of his affections, attentions whioh' 
were repaid by languishing looks of ten- 
derness, and sweet smiles. I marked the 
glances exchanged by the persons around 
them, in which were plainly expressed the 
malicious pleasure that a detected intrigue 
seldom fails to awaken. 

While I endeavored to make my way 
through the crowd, to the place where they 
were seated, 1 caught a view of Mr. Mor- 
timer ; and never did I behold so fearfol 
an expression as that which his counte- 
nance presented. Rage and jealousy strove 
for mastery, in the fiery glances which he 
bent on them ; and which convinced me« 
that never before had he suspected either 
the fidelity of his wife, or the perfidy of 
his friend. From a state of happy security, 
he awoke at once to a conviction of their 
guilt; and terrible were the pangs which 
that conviction brooglit him, if we might 
judge by its efiects on his countenance* 
While he stood, eyeing the guilty pairt 
they, totally unconscious of his preseneoy 
were exchanging looks of love, and whis- 
pers of tenderness; thus, adding fuel to 
the fire that raged in the breast of the 
wronged and duped husband. 

Fearful of some public eMiondre, that 
could not fail to wring the already tortured 
heart of Lady Mary, 1 conquered my re- 
pugnance to address Mr. Vernon; and, ap- 
proaching him, stated that Lady Dekfield 
requested to see him immediately. The 
message seemed to annoy him and his 
companion ; they whispered, looked con- 
fused, and after a few minutes' consulta- 
tion he left her, promising to return iin- 
mediately. 

1 mingled in the crowd, still remaining 
near enough to observe Mrs. Mortimer* 
and shortly after saw her husband walk 
up to her. She perceived him not until 
he was at her side; and, on recognising 
him, started as if she had seen a spectiey 
changed color, and imme<iiately attempted 
to envelop her person in the India shawL 
Bui it resisted all her efforts to pass it 
over her stiffened sleoves; and her exer^ 
tions only exposed still more the briiliaot 
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diamonds that encircled her arras. She 
was evidently struggling to acquire some 
portion of self-possession; and, after the 
pause of a moment, turned toherhushand, 
mnd observed, *' Who ever should have 
thought of seeing you herel'* 

** Not you 1 am persuaded,*' replied he, 
his lips trembling with suppressed emo- 
tion. ** It is fortunate, however, that 1 
kaot come, as my unexpected presence 
gives me an opportunity of admiring the 
rare and costly jewels you wear, and which 
I DOW see for the first time.*' 

She became as pale as death and then 
blushed a deep red. 

«' Oh! the fact is,*' said she, «< I hired 
tbem for this night, as I was tired of al- 
ways appearing in the same ornaments." 

I could observe that her husband be- 
lieved the assertion; for his features relax- 
ed some portion of their rigid expression. 
She, tuo, perceived that he was the dupe 
of her falsehood, and taking courage, she 
added, ** I am so glad you are come, for 
I was wishing to go home, 1 feel tired and 
chilly." 

As she thus spoke, her evil stars led 
her to endeavor again to wrap the shawl 
around her, when, in the enort to do so, 
one of her bracelets became unclasped and 
fell to the ground. In the fall, the secret 
spring flew open, discovering to the horri- 
fied gHxe of her husband, who had stooped 
to take it up, the miniature of Mr. Vernon. 

**And this portrait, too, was doubtlessly 
hired fur the night,** said he, fixing his 

{tetrefying glance on her face— "Come, 
eave this scene directly, madam, you and 
/ have a fearful reckoning to settle, and 
this is no place for it.** 

She seemed overcome by terror and 
oonfusion, and hesitated to obey his com- 
mands. He turned fiercely towsrds her, 
seixed her arm, drew it within his, and 
dragged, rather than led her, through the 
loDj^ suite of rooms; I followed to observe 
their movements. When they reached the 
drawing-room, where 1 had left Lady Ma- 
ry and her aunt, a bustle and confusion 
among the company impeded the progress 
of Mr. Mortimer. Lady Mary Vernon 
had fainted; and, as is usual on such occa- 
sions, a circle had formed round her, in- 
creasing the heat and pressure, and con- 
sequeuity the illness for which they aflfect- 
ed to feel such sympathy. Lady Dela- 
field loudly entreated them to disperse, 
and, on their doing so, 1 beheld Lady Ma- 
ry, as she reclined on an ottoman, support- 
ed by the Duchess of B., Lady Delafield 
holdiog 10 her nostrils oae of the many 



flaeont oflfered by the snrronnding groupc 
of ladies. Lady Mary presented the ap- 
pearance of death; her eyes were closed* 
their long dark lashes throwing a more 
ghastly shade over the pale cheeks be- 
neath them: yet still, though bearing the 
semblance of death, her matchless beaotT 
rthone conspicuous, being not obliterated, 
hut wearing a new character; a character 
that might have justified VA being called 
the holiness of beauty, so calm, eo ni« 
earthly, was its loveliness. 

My heart sank within me while I gaxed 
on that marble face; and its striking re- 
semblance to Louisa Sydney, as I last saw 
her, made me shudder. At this moment* 
Lady Delafield caught a view of Mrs. 
Mortimer, and gave her a look that must 
have spoken daggers to her, so plainly did 
it say, " See what you have done.** 

The look was not lost on Mr. Mortimer: 
it seemed to increase his rage, for he pulled 
his terrified wife along, and descended the 
stairs, down which her trembling limbl 
could hardly support her. They had only 
driven off a moment, when Mr. Vernon i^ 
turned from searching for his servant la 
the crowd. I narrowly examined his coon* 
tenanc-e, as he approached Lady Mary* 
who was still in a state of insensibility; 
and never did I behold contrition and sor* 
row more clearly delineated, than in the 
look he fixed on her pale, but beautiful 
face. 

*^This man is not hardened in gollti 
nor insensible to its fearful effects oa 
others,** thought I, as I saw him stoopto 
raise her tenderly from the sofa. Tbe 
movement recalled her to consciousness; 
her lips moved, she opened her languid 
eyes, and fixed them on the face of her 
husband, with an expression of such deepi 
such unutterable tenderness, which, what^ 
ever might be its effect on him, sank 
into my very soul; and made me fesl 
that I would sacrifice all 1 possessed, to 
have such s look fixed on me by those 
melting eyes. 

His affectionate assiduity seemed to re- 
store her, and she repaid it by faint smiles. 

** Are you onite sure, dear aunt, that 
nothing dreadful has occurredV* asked La* 
dy Mary, when Mr. Vernon had again left 
her, to see if the carriage was ready. 

**Quite sure; my dear," replied Lady 
DelaHeld. 

**0h, what a relief! I was so alarmed 
by the terrible expression of Mr. Morti- 
timer*s face, that the most fearful presen- 
timent rushed on my mind, and 1 1'elt as 
though I bad been dying." 
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**HQ9h, hash, my dear,'* said Lady 
Dela6eld, ^^you were npedlessly frightened. 
I am sorry that I suffered him to know 
the truth, as it has made you ill; hut ht 
mast be well accustomed to the subterfuges 
of his worthless wife, if, indeed, she 
thinks it necessary to use any with him.** 

Mr. Vernon returned to support his wife 
to her carriase; and 1 beheld them drive 
off, with feelings little in harmony with 
the scene of splendid festivity around me, 
and more than ever in love with Lady 
Mary. 

How strange is the human heart! The 
very tenderness I had seen her display to- 
wards another seemed to increase mine 
towards her. The freedom from all harsh- 
ness or reproach, with which she received 
bis attentions, elevated her character in 
my estimation; and made me view her 
more as an angelic being, than as a woman. 

The next day, at an early hour, busi- 
ness having called me into the city, I was 
passing though Fleet Street* when I heard 
my name pronounced by a female voice, 
with an intreaty that 1 should enter the 
•hop whence it proceeded. 1 hesitated as 
to whether I should comply with the re- 
questor not, when the shopman presented 
himself at the door, and repeated it. On 
entering the shop, 1 beheld a very respecta- 
ble looking female, in a state of great agi- 
tation, who immediately appealed to me, 
to satiety the owner of the shop, as to her 
respectability. In this person I recognised 
a Mrs. Tisdeal, who had lived several 
years* as a sort of humble companion, or 
tipper ftmmt dt ehambre, with my poor 
mother, and had been a great favorite of 
bert ; but of whom 1 had lost sight for a 
long time. 

** Oh! sir,** sobbed she, ^* you find me 
bere charged with thefl. I hav» been em- 
ployed to dispose of some jewels of value: 
the owner wishes that her name should 
not be divulged; and unless I disclose it, 
that she may certify it was by her desire 
I offered her diamonds for sale, the owner 
of this shop threatens to commit me to 
prison, on suspicion that I have obtained 
them dishonestly. You, Mr. Lyster, who 
bave known me for so many years, will, 1 
am sure* answer for my character; but let 
me not be forced to reveal the name I so 
much wish to conceal.** 

**Look here, sir," said the jeweller, 
opening the case, and displaying its 
glittering contents: ** these jewels are ot 
too great value to be entrusted to a ser- 
¥ant." 

I started with amazement, on recognis- 



ing the magnificent parure worn b^ l/hdf 
Mary Vernon the night before, which, b»- 
ing the first I had ever seen set in black 
enamel, had made an impression on my 
memory. 

** Yes, sir,'* resumed the jeweller* 
** these diamonds are of extraordinary 
beauty, and appearances are very mock 
against this person. When I required a 
reference, and asked the ordinary questiens 
which a cautious and reputable buyer* 
under such circumstances, ought to ask* 
this woman betrayed evident symptoms of 
confusion, and declined stating to whom 
the jewels belong* or her own place of 
residence.** 

I assured the scrnpaloas shopkeeper* 
that I knew the female present perfectly 
well, and could answer for her honesty. 

•• Why, that's all very well, sir," said 
he; ** but you'll excuse me if I state* that 
I know no more of you, than of this wo- 
man. The affair is, altogether very soa- 
picious — very suspicious indeed. Yoa 
happen most opportunely^ to be passing* 
my door, at the very moment I was going 
to send for the police, to take this person 
into custody on suspicion of robbery. She 
sees you, calls out to you directly, yoa 
come in, and withoat asking her a sin^l^ 
question, as to how she came by the dia- 
monds, offer to be answerable for her 
honesty. You'll excuse roe, sir; but all 
this has a very odd appearance— a vcrr 
odd appearance indeed. There, John*** 
turning to one of his shopmen; ** go and 
call a couple of the police, for it's mj 
opinion we shall have/uM) persons to com- 
mit, instead of one." 

«' Why, what the devil!" said I* getting 
angry; **you surely cannot mean to sas- 
pect or commit me?^* 

** You'll excuse me, sir, replied the im- 
perturbable jeweller, **but I mean to do 
hoth, unless you can forthwith satisfy me 
of your own respectability. This affair 
looks very like a conspiracy, sir, very 
like indeed; and your popping by so op- 
portunely leads me to think that you are 
nothing more or less than a confederate of 
this person." 

** What! suspect Mr. Lyster, of Lyster 
Park, one of the richest gentlemen in the 
county of Nottinghamshire!" exclaimed 
Mrs. Tisdeal, in mingled amazement and 
indignation. 

** And you* ma*am," said the jeweller, 
sneeringly, ** are probably one of the rich- 
est ladies in some other county. No, no* 
[ am an old bird, and not to be caught 
with chaff, as the saying goes; and ao I 
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won't take your character for this gentle- 
man, nor his, for you.*' 

** Let me ftpenk to yon alone, for a few 
minutes," said Mrs Tisdeal. 

" Ay, ay," said the jeweller, ** lay yoor 
heads together, and make up a good story 
between you. See to the door, Thomas. 

*' You will regret this conduct," said I, 
mnch excited by his insulting suspicions, 
and the gross Tulgarity with which they 
were expressed. 

Having retired to the far corner of the 
shop with the agitated Mrs. Tisdeal, 1 
told her in a low voice that I recognised 
the jewels, having seen them the night 
before, but that her secret was safe with 
me. 

«• Oh! sir," aald she, " my lady has the 
most pressing occasion for a large sum of 
money — not for herself, dear angel lady — 
but for her husband. He is to know no- 
thincf of the sale of the diamonds, for he' 
would never consent to it, and is to he led 
to believe that the money comes from my 
lady's aunt. Oh, sir, if this jeweller was 
to discover whence I come, he would go 
to Mr. Vernon's and all would be known; 
and the morti6cation would be so great to 
her ladyship, that, rather than expose her 
to it, I would suffer any iudignit? to my- 
•elf." 

*' Well, I say, have you eoncocted your 
storyV asked the jeweller, with an inso- 
lent sneer, suspicion having rapidly grown 
into certainty. 

'^What is the value of these dia- 
mondsV demanded I. 

•* The valuel" replied he; " why, more 
than you'll ever come honestly by, I'm 
thinking. 

*^ 1 ask yon what is their value," re- 
sumed 1, making an effort (and it required 
one) to master my rapidly increasing 
wrath. 

** Well, then, their value is iive thousand 
pounds, though, at tho present time, with 
the scarcity of money that exists, 1 doubt 
if they would fetch more than four thou- 
sand five hundred." 

** Give me pen, ink, and paper," asked 
I; a demand he more than half reluctantly 
eomplied with. 

While 1 was writing a few lines to my 
bankers, Messrs. Child and Co., John, 
his shopman, returned with two police- 
men. They eyed me with looks filled 
with suspicion; and I overheard the sapi- 
ent John remark, that ** he was sure 1 was 
an old offender, for rogue was written in 
my face." 

1 wrote to request my bankers to send 



any one of the clerks who knew me, with 
bank notes to the amoont of five thousand 
po^inds, to the shop of Mr. Thompson, 
No. 6, Fleet street, with as little delay as 
possible: and having promised Thomas, 
the less suspicious shopman, a reward for 
his trouble, I despatched him, with my 
note, to the bank. 

During his absence, the jeweller seemed 
puzzled what to think; poor Mrs. Tisdeal 
still trembled from the alarm she had un- 
dergone; and the two policemen main- 
tained a demeanor of official gravity. 

'J'homas soon came back, out of breath 
from the speed he had made, and an- 
nounced that Mr. Smith, the head clerk of 
the house, would soon wait on me. 

This intelligence seemed to occasion the 
jeweller a considerable diminution of his 
self-complacency, and caused him to as- 
sume a somewhat less disrespectful bearing 
towards me. Yet, he appeared disappoint- 
ed at the probability that, after all, I 
should torn out to be neither a thief not 
the confederate of a thief: and vexed and 
annoyed as 1 felt at the moment, i could 
not help observing then, as subt»eqoentIy 
1 have frequently remarked, that the gen- 
erality of suspicious persons are more irri- 
tated than gratified, at discovering inno- 
cence in the individual whom they had 
prejudged to have been guilty. 

His countenance became perfectly ludi- 
crous when, not the head clerk of the bank« 
bnt Mr. Child himself, entered tlie shop; 
and, shaking me cordially by the hand, 
told me that he was the bearer of the five 
thousand pounds, because he was induced 
to infer, from the manner of the bearer of 
my letter, as well as its contents, thmt 
something extraordinary had occurred. 

While 1 explained to him the awkward 
predicament in which the suspicions of Mr. 
Thompson had placed me, it was comical 
to observe the countenance of that varlet. 
He kept bowing to the ground, repeating, 

** Indeed, sir, I'm sure, sir, I would not 
for fifty pounds that such a mistake had 
taken place. 1 hope, sir, you'll excuse 
me; I am quite confounded, indeed, air: I 
know not what to say. Pray Mr. Child, 
speak a word for me; indeed, I meant no 
offence; hut we jewellers are obliged to be 
so strict, so very particular, sir." 

"Yes," interrupted 1, "•and I hap- 
pened so opportunely to be passing your 
door,' and * looked so like an old offend* 
er* "—glancing at the now crest-fallea 
John the shopman; who, as he had emula- 
ted his master in suspicion halfan hour be- 
fore, now emulated him in humility, and 
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hang his head most sheepishly, at my 
thus rep* ating his ^ent observations. 

Mr. Child was really angry, and repri- 
manded the knave of diamonds; for, such 
he actually was, as he had been in more 
than one scrapa for having bought stolen 
jewels^ knowing, or at least having had 
cause to suspect, that they were dishonest- 
ly obtained. He wished to re-establish 
his injured reputation in the present in- 
stance, by displaying a more than ordina- 
nary degree of precaution; so, poor Mrs. 
Tlsdeal and I were the yictims to his new- 
born scruples. 

Mr. Child finding that I had no carriage 
with me, pressed me to let him send me 
bis; but I refused, and havinjjr procured a 
hackney coach, placed Mrs. Tisdeal in it, 
and seated myself by her side, ordered the 
coachman to drive to the corner of Gros- 
Tenor Square. I ^ve her the five thou- 
Band pounds, making her believe that I 
was glad of an opportunity of purchasing 
so fine a set of diamonds, and that I con- 
sidered them a bargain. 

During our drive, she told me that she 
had DOW been three years with Lady Mary 
Vernon; Lady Delafield, having known 
her when with my mother, had recom- 
mended her to her niece, on the marriage 
of that lady. She added, that during the 
first two years her situation had been a 
Tery happy one; but, that now— and here 
she paused. 

I told her that it was not a frivolous ca- 
riosity which led me to inquire why she 
no longer was happy in Lady Mary s es- 
tablishment. 

** Alas! sir, how can I feel happy, when 
I see my lady, who is an angel, if ever an 
mngel appeared upon earth, wretched; she, 
that used to be so buoyant, and cheerful, 
whose dear sweet laugh used to gladden 
my ears, and whose bright, joyous looks 
were like sunshine to me. All is now 
changed; my lady^s voice is never heard 
except in accents so low and mournful 
that they make me sad; her bright looks 
are faded, and when she tries to smile, in- 
deed, sir, it causes my heart to ache, her 
deep, melancholy eyes, and pale cheeks, 
seem in such marked contrast with the 
smile. She will sit for whole hours, sir, 
with her head leaning on her hand, and, 
though a book lies open before her, she 
never turns over a page. But, when she 
bears Mr. Veri)on*8 step approaching, she 
starts up, and strives to assume a cheerful 
face to welcome him; and he— oh! sir, it 
angers me to see that he does not, or will 
fitly notice the sad change that has come 



over her, she that nsed to be as fresh as a 
rose, and as blithe as a lark.*' 

** And what, my good Mrs. Tisdeal, do 
yoa think is the cause of ail thisV* 

** Indeed, sir, I fear that there is but too 
much cause; for, Mr. Vernon, who used to 
be the most attentive, nay, the most dot- 
ing husband in the world, has now become 
careless, cold, and silent; absenting him- 
self continually from home, and when 
there, evidently impatient to quit it. Mr 
lady receives anonymous letters continual- 
ly, sir; I know they are anonymous, be- 
cause, when she opens them, she colors, 
and throws fhem in the fire. I shall never 
forget the first that came; she was in her 
dressing-room, and I delivered it to her. 
While she was reading it, I by rhance 
looked in the large mirror near to which 
she was standing, and her appearance ter- 
rified me; she was as pale as death, sir; 
her eyes seemed to grow larger, and her 
brow contracted as ifshe was suffering an 
intense agony. Her lips were compres- 
sed, and her hand trembled so violently 
that she could scarcely hold the letter. 
Oh! how I execrated the heartless, the 
wicked person, that could thus rudely tear 
the bandage from her eyes, and plant a 
dagger in her heart! Surely, sir, there are 
few actions so vile, or so wicked, as the 
writing anonymous letters. I longed to 
throw myself at her feei, but I dar^ not 
interfere; and though my heart ached for 
her, 1 stole out of the room as if I had not 
observed her agitation, and remained in 
the ante-chamber, fearful of withdrawing 
further, lest she might require my as- 
sistance. 

** She did not ring for hoars, but when 
I entered was quite calm, sir; though I 
could discGiyer, by her blanched cheek and 
heavy eyes, what was passing within her 
mind. iShe has never been herself from 
that time; and each day has seen her grow 
paler and more melancholy. Last night, 
my lady returned from a ball to which Lady 
Delafield had forced her to go. She came 
home attended by her aunt; and Mr. Ver^ 
non,who seemed most anxious and alarmed, 
watching over her, and holding her hand, 
just as he used formerly to do. Oh! sir, it 
made me so happy ! But my lady's aunt 
kept hinting, and more than hinting, that all 
her illness was hi$ doinff; and this vexed 
him, and my lady too. Lady Delafield is 
an excellent lady, but she does not under* 
stand how much mischief may be done by 
reminding a t.usband of the consfquences 
of conduct he wishes to fotget. One sweet 
smile and kind word from the wile be imp 
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injared, would have a better effect than all 
the lecturea io the world; for men, sir, are 
always proud and wilful when they have 
done wronflr, and inu9t be allowed to have 
the triumph of having come round to the 
richt path themselves, without having been 
Bchooled into it. I heartily wished Lady 
Delafield away; and so, I am sure, did my 
lady and Mr. Vernon. When she had 

5 one, Mr. Vernon scarcely waited for the 
oor to close after her, when he ran up and 
embraced my lady ; and, indeed, sir, I 
saw the tears stream from both their eyes, 
though I left the chamber as quickly at I 
eould. 

** In an hour af\er, a letter was brought 
by Mrs. Mortimer*s footmnn, with direc- 
tions that it should be delivered immedi- 
ately, as it was of great consequence. My 
heart misgave me when Mr. Vernon's valet 
asked me to tell his master that he wanted 
to speak to him immediately — I refused; 
and would you believe it, sir, the jackan- 
apes became quite pert and saucy, said it 
was as much as his place was worth to 
keep a note from Mrs. Mortimer waiting, 
and that if /would not deliver his message 
to his master, he should take it to the door 
of my lady's room himself. Could gentle- 
men but know, sir, how they debase them- 
selves, even in the eyes of their own ser- 
Tants, when they allow them to discover 
their vices, how careful would they be, if 
not to amend, at least to conceal them; for, 
their menials must become either the cen- 
sors, or the assistants of them, and that 
they should be either, is most degrading to 
a master. I trembled when I took the mes- 
sage, though I tried to look as unconcern- 
ed as possible. The fact is, sir, all our 
servants had been for some time passing 
their jokes and remarks on Mr. Vernon's 
Constant visits and letters to that lady; 
and when her footman brought a note, he 
brought scandal and evil reports also; con- 
sequently, I feared the letter he now bore, 
might break up the good understanding 
that 1 hoped was abontto be re-established 
between my lady and her husband. When 
I delivered the meseage, Mr. Vernon grew 
as red as fire in the face, and my lady 
turned as pale as marble. He went out- 
side the door, took the note from hi:? ser- 
Tant, and without breaking the seal, gave 
it into my lady's hands. She looked up 
in Lis face— oh ! such a look of love and 
confidence — and said, * No, dearest, you 
must read it, / cannot^ ought not, it would 
be indelicate, unwomanly.' 

**I lef\ the room, but before the door 
closed, 1 iieard him exelaim, * How like 



you, my own Mary, and how nnlike— ' I 
heard no more. Early this morning, my 
lady came to me, and placing the jewels, 
you have bought, sir, in my haiidA, desired 
me to dispose of them to the highest bid- 
der, as she had immediate occasion for the 
money. She told me to tell her (in case 
Mr. Vernon was present) that Lady Dela- 
field had sent a letter and parcel for her, 
that is, if 1 had dispoaed of the diamonds. 
1 know that it cannot be for herself that 
my lady requires tlie money: for, she is 
more prudent than any lady 1 ever knew, 
and never incurs a debt; so, it must be for 
Mr. Vernon." 

Various and contending were the emo- 
tions with which I listened to Mrs. Tis- 
deal's prolix detail; jealousy was, how- 
ever, the predominant: and, shall I confess 
my unworihiness, I waa more Uian once 
tempted to return the jewela and get back 
my money, sooner than it should serve as 
a new bond of kindness between Lady 
Mary and her weak-minded husbaod. Bat 
my belter nature triumphed. There wevs 
moments in which I felt vexed at her so 
readily yielding him her pardon, and ac- 
cused her of weakness; however, a little 
refiection showed her to me in all the pa- 
rity and gentleness of a pitying angel re- 
joidng over a repentant sinner, rather tham 
as an injured wife pardoning the errors of a 
reclaimed husband. Thus, the nobleness of 
her disposition made me more deeply ena- 
mored of her, while it forbade every hope 
of my passion ever meeting the least return. 

*^ 1 left home, sir," resumed Mrs. Tis- 
deal, **at nine o*clock, and called at three 
jewellers before I entered the shop where 
you rescned me. Oh, dear ! how late it 
is!" casting her eyes up at a watchmaker's 
door, over which a dial marked the hoar 
of four. ** How long my lady will have 
thought my absence !" 

1 had been so engrossed by the commo- 
nications Mrs. Tisdeal had been making, 
that I had not reflected on the impropriety 
of my being seen to drive up with her 
to Lady Mary's residence; to which we 
were now rapidly approaching, having 
entered Grosvenor Square. 1 had jast 
resolved that I would endeavor to con- 
ceal myself while Mrs. Tisdeal descend- 
ed, when a hackney coach that preceded 
us, stopped at the very door to which 
we were proceeding. The blinds were 
up, but the step was in an instant let down, 
and Lord Percy, a friend of mine, jumped 
out, evidently in a state of agitation, and 
hastily entered the house, leaving the eoaeh 
still waiting. Mrs. Tisdeal ealled oar 
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ooachman to let her descend; and be was 
in the act of assistinjir her from the Tehiele 
when Lord Percy returned from the hall, 
accompanied by half a dozen serTants, 
opened the coach door, and, after two or 
three nninutes* delay, 1 beheld them bear- 
ing Mr. Vernon, apparently dead, or dying, 
in their arms. 

Horror-struck at the sight, I jumped 
from my coach, and followed them into 
the hall; when Percy recognising me, 
whispered, 

** This is a fearful business. Mortimer 
challenged poor Vernon, who is, 1 fear, 
mortally wounded. Good God I who is 
to break it to Lady MaryV* 

They bore him into the library. Ser- 
Tants were despatched at every side for 
surgeons, and Mrs. Tisdeal promised to 
keep Lady Mary in her dressing-room, in 
h^orance of the fatal eyent, while 1 ran 
for Lady Delaf.eld. I met her carriage 
entering the Square, stopped it, and with 
all possible precaution told her what had 
occurred. She made me get into the cha- 
riot and accompany her to Lady Mary^s, 
saying, that I might be useful to her in her 
affliction; and 1 was too glad to be near 
the object of my idolatry not to embrace 
eagerly the oflTer. It was now that 1 felt 
for the first time the holy, the purifying 
effects of real love. I would have given a 
limb, nay, my life, to have saved that of 
Mr. Vernon; ay, more, 1 would have sup- 
ported the sight of her I so passionately, 
so madly loved, lavishing her caresses on 
biro, sooner than know she was wretchec' 
His existence became to me, from this mo- 
ment, of vital importance, because on it'l 
felt her happiness, her very being de- 
pended; ano every selfish sentiment faded 
away before the thought of her sorrow and 
despair. 

Lady Detafield borried up stairs as quick 
as her aged and trembling limbs oonld bear 
her, begging me to remain in the house 
until she saw me again. The servants 
showed me into a small ante-room that 
communicated with the library; and there, 
I could bear the stifled groaas of the 
wounded sufferer, as the surgeons endea- 
vored to extract the ball from his side. 

** I feel 1 am dying,** uttered Mr. Ver- 
non; ** let me see my wife.** 

There seemed to be some hesitation on 
the part of the surgeons; bat he again de- 
manded her presence, adding, in a faint 
voice, 

^* It is useless to torture me, life is ebb- 
ing fast, and all will soon be over.** 

In a few minutea , 1 baaid Ladj Mary 



enter the room from a private staircase; 
when, the ejaculation of ^* Oh! my poor 
Mary!** from Mr. Vernon, told how deep 
must have been that expression of anguish 
on her countenance which thus caused him 
to lose, in his pity for Aer, all sense of hia 
own sufferings. 

** Pray, madam, be composed,*' said 
one of the surgeons. 

** Think not of me,** replied she, in ae* 
cents that made me tremble; so profoand« 
though subdued, was the despair they de- 
noted. 

** Leave us, leave us," said Mr. Ver- 
non, ^1 have much to say ere yel my 
strength totally fails me.** 

The surgeons left the library for an in* 
ner room; and 1 then could hear the stifled 
sobs of the husband, mingled with the low^ 
sweet voice of the wife. 

**You will be spared to me, my own 
love; the Almighty is merciful,** mar- 
mured Lady Mary. 

**No: Mary, my blessed Mary, I feel 
that my wound is mortal. I have deserved 
this punishment; yes, I own that I have 
deserved it. How could I be so infatnatedy 
so madly infatuated, as to yield to hjer se- 
ductions, and forget for a moment youy 
who have ever been an angel to roeV 

** Think not of this fatal subject now, 
dearest,*' replied Lady Mary, *^ think only 
of our eordia), our happy reconciliation of 
last night; when you abjured the only 
error of which you bad to acense your- 
self." 

^ Yes, Msry, God be thanked ! I waited 
not for a death-bed to repent; for, 1 then 
fuU^ determined never to see thai woman 
again; and bad life been spared me, thin 
resolution would have been faithfully sua- 
tained. My folly* mv guilt, have led to 
this fatal result; and I shall be torn from 
yon, my ov>n Mary, just when I had re- 
awakened to a sense of all I owe yoo, 
without the power of atoning for the ills I 
have inflicted. How precious appear now 
the days I have wasted ! Qh, Mary! 
what would 1 not give for a few months, 
a few weeks even, of life to be spent with 
you. Her hnsband ehallenged me; to 
refuse to meet him was impossible; and 
fvi! dly as I would now cling to existencot 
I would rather die by Am hund, than that 
he should have fallen by mine. 1 was de- 
termined not to return his fire; for, I re 
peat, 1 would not for worids have his blood 
on my bead. Will you forgive me, my 
precious Mary, for talking of herf But 
too well do 1 know your ffenerouUv your 
pitying heart, to doubt that yoo will 
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pardon me. She is driven from her home, 
^iehonored, and an outcast; lam the cause 
«f all tlie evil that has befallen her, and it 
ureighs heavily on my mind. Promise 
«ie^ that when I am gone, you will bestow 
•n her the means of existence." 

*^ Doubt it not, dearest, all, every thing 
4iball he done; but, you will be spared to 
my prayers. Oh! do not say, do not think 
•otherwise.*' 

^« Alas! my Mary, hoi^ can I deceive 
yoot 1 feel that my boor^ are numbered: 
but let me conclude for ever the painful 
•object on which we were speaking. Even 
•ow, Mary, this wretched woman may he 
10 want; send to her, I entreat you, su(G- 
eient supply to screen her from pecuniary 
difficulties. My friead Spencer will lend 
jne a few hundreds; for, as I told you last 
night, I have squandered away such im- 
mense sums of late, that I have scarcely 
any money left at my banker's.*' 

*^ My aunt has placed a large sum at my 
disposal, dearest love, and I shall send it 
to this unhappy woman immediately.*' 

**'Ble8s you, bless you, Mary; I knew 
jOQ would cheerfully act as you aie now 
doing." 

The sorgeoos now retoraed to the li- 
brary, and after a short consoltation, 
Aey had their patient moved to his cham- 
ber, where an opiate was administered to 
him. Soon after taking this medicine he 
fell into a slumber; and then, and not till 
then, did his wretched wife betray the first 
symptom of the dreadful effect produced 
oa her frame by the terrible shock she had 
received, for she dropped from the chair 
into which she had sunk, in a deep swoon. 
I beard the whispered ejaculations of the 
ourgeons as they assisted to bear her from 
the chamber, and my heart died within me 
as I caught th«ir observations indicating 
her danger; while /, within a few paces of 
her, dared not approach her. Never was 
the humanising power of sympathy more 
truly felt than by me at this moment; 1 
would have faced death, 1 do believe, in 
its most fearlul shape, to have seen her 
relieved from the weight of misery that 
oppressed her; and her sufferings engross- 
ed every thought, every feeling. 

Hours seemed comprised in the minutes 
that elapsed during her insensibility; and 
never did a doting mother watch over an 
only child with more intense, more ago- 
nising anxiety, than I experienced while 
listening lor some sound to announce her 
return to consciousness. When she reco- 
Tered« Lady Deiaibld came to me; and, 



thoogh rarely overpowered by kerfeellDgi, 
she was so struck with the ezpressioo of 
sorrow in my countenance, that «he took 
my hand kindly, and thanked me for the 
interest I evinced in the affliction of her 
family. 

The compliments she paid to mj cood* 
ness of heart and dUinterttted kindiieaa, 
were so unmerited, that 1 became confused. 
But even my evident embarrassnaent waa 
considered by the excellent old lady as an 
additional proof of my goodness; and she 
remarked how much 1 resembled my dear 
mother at this moment, and how truly aha 
prized my sympathy. 

I hardly dared trust myself to ioqoire 
for Lady Mary; but Lady Del a field informed 
me that her niece was now much better,aod 
was 00 her knees pray 1 ng for strength toAcffice 
only it can be derived to bear up against 
the trial that awaited her. On recovering 
from her swoon she had insisted on the 
surgeons informing her of the real state of 
her unfortunate husband. They wished to 
temporise with her; but she was inflexible; 
and they at length admitted, that thoogh 
he might live a few days, nay, a few weeks, 
his death was inevitable, as the ball bad 
entered a vital part, and conM not be ex« 
tracted. 

** Poor, dear sool, she bore this fatal in* 
formation with wonderful fortitude," con- 
tinued Lady Delafield. ^ After a few mi- 
nutes' conversation with her attendant, 
Mrs. Tisdeal, she seemed inspired with 
new energy, and imposed a task on me 
that I cannot, ought not, to perform; and 
yet, she declared, that uuless it be execut- 
ed she can know no rest. Perhaps yoo, 
my dear Mr. Lyster, would be my snbsti- 
tute on this disagreeable errandV 

I instantly offered to do any thing aha 
wished; and she intrusted me with a small 
sealed packet to oonvey to Mra. Mortimer, 
who was staving incognita at a villa near 
Fulham, and to deliver it into her own 
hands. I asked, and obtained a ready con- 
sent to return to Grosvenor Square as soon 
as I should have fulfilled my mission; and 
again the old lady complimented me on mj 
good nature. 

1 proceeded to Fulham, and, after some 
difficulty, succeeded in gaining admission 
to Mrs. Mortimer, who received me with 
a mingled air of pride and shame. 

*' 1 have waited on you, madam," said 
I, **by the desire of Lady Delafield, to de- 
liver this parcel." 

Her cheeks became suffused with a deep 
crimson; and with much agitation she tore 
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dpen the envelop, from which dropped 
the five thousand pounds I had giyen to 
Mrs. Tisdeal, not three hours before. 

*'WhAt does this mean, sir,*' asked she, 
haughtily: ^^there is not a line here,'* she 
continued, pointing to the envelop, **to 
explain why, or from whom, this money 
was sent.'* 

**The parcel, madam, was confided hy 
Lady Mary Vernon to her aunt, to deliver 
to you; but that lady feeling onequal to the 
task, intrusted it to me." 

**0h! then, I am \o conclude, sir,'* said 
•be, imperionsly, ^Hhat this money is sent 
me by the wife, as a bribe to induce me to 
foreffo my claims on the husband, fiut, 
she Tittle knows roe, if she supposes that, 
disgraced as I am, driven with ignominy 
from my home, owing to my ill-starred at- 
tachment to Mr. Vernon, 1 will now resign 
him for whom I have sacrificed so mucn. 
No, sir! take back this money to Lady 
Mary. Mr. Vernon is too much a man of 
honor to abandon the woman he has ruin- 
ed; and r* (here she burst into tears) *'have 
paid too dearly for his affection, to relin- 
quish my claim to it now, when I have 
nought left beside.*' 

*'Madani you must make up joor mind 
to this sacrifice,** replied I. 

"Never, never, sir,'* interrupted she. 

^^Alas, madam, it no longer depends on 
your will. The separation is inevitable.** 

*^You do not mean to say that he is so 
weak, so vacillating, as to consent to iti'* 
demanded she, with anger flashing from 
her eyes. *^If so, his conduct is shameful, 
and merits my contempt." 

**Mr. Vernon is at present, madam, re- 
sained I, ''entitled to the pity of all;- for, 
he is on the bed of death, to which his er- 
rors have untimely conducted him.'* 

*^0n the bed of death!'* shrieked Mrs. 
Mortimer; '*Ae, who last night was in per- 
fect health? No, you deceive me: it is not 
—it cannot be so.*' 

**He was mortally wounded in a dael 
this morning," said I. 

''And by my husband's hand," interrapt- 
edshe. ''Ay, reveal it all; leave nothing of 
the dreadful tale untold." As she frantic- 
ly uttered these words, she fell from her 
chair in violent hysterics. 

I rang for her attendant, and, from feel- 
ings of humanity, waited until the first 
violence of her emotions had subsided. 
AVhile she continued sobbing and shriek- 
ing, her femme de ehambre displayed the 
most extraordinary nonchalance: perform- 
ing the services that the position of her 
mistress required, with a brusqtimef and 



an evident want of good feeting, that 
shocked me. Something in the counte- 
nance and whole air of this woman im« 
pressed me with a most anfavorable opi- 
nion of her, whiuh her conduct towards 
Mrs. Mortimer served to confirm; and I 
determined therefore not to leave that un- 
happy person until she had recovered soms 
degree of consciousness, not wishing to 
trust either her, or the bank notes, which 
I had picked up from the carpet, to the 
tender mercy of her servant. 

When Mrs. Mortimer had regained soms 
portion of composure, she dismissed her 
femme de ehambre from the room; who left 
it, with such undisguised impertinence of 
manner, that I pitied the fallen and on- 
happy woman, who was helplessly ex- 
posed to this insolence. 

**Are you sure, quite sure, that Mr* 
Vernon cannot recoverl" asked Mrs. Mor- 
timer. 

"The surgeons have so pronouncedy*^ 
replied L 

" And did Lady Mary know this faeti 
when she sent the moneyV* 

** Yes; she had been informed that there 
was no hope." 

"Oh, God ! oh, God ! forgive roe!" ex- 
claimed Mrs. Mortimer, bursting into m 
paroxysm of tears; "and this — this is the 
woman 1 have so wronged, 1 have so toi^ 
tured !" 

I felt myself relent towards bert as I 
witnessed the deep and selutarj Inptee- 
sion made on her hy Lady Msry*sj|ood- 
ness. I spoke kindly to her, and suo- 
ceeded, though not without much difficulty^ 
in inducing her to retain the bank notes; 
then, in the hopeof aflfording an additional 
mitigation to her sorrow, promised to in- 
form her daily of the state of Mr. Vernon* 

" Oh, I am wretched and disgraced,'* 
sobbed she, while I used my fruitless en- 
deavors to soothe her. ^ It seems strange 
and puerile to think of such a contemptible 
annoyance at this moment, weighed down 
as 1 am, by afflictions so appalling; but 
my maid— she on whom 1 have literally 
lavished money and presents— has so 
grossly insulted me last night and this 
morning, that I shrink from encountering* 
and have not courage to dismiss her." 

I promised immediately to take this 
office on myself, and to get my house- 
keeper to send her a femme de ehambre^ in 
a few hours. Her gratitude was extreme, 
and proved that she had still some good 
feeling left. 

" ^iever did I witness sach ooneentrtted 
rage sod malice as in Madame Clandine^ for 
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Oh I yet grant an* other : 

Let this ring nf thine. 
Fledged before the altar 

In exchange for mine, 
Rett with me, the darknen 

Ol my crave to thare. 
Though the worm around it 

Kiel thy ubining hair. 
Bunh 1 a cloud cnmea o*er me, 

Tliee no more I eee ; 
*Tii. oh God! our partings 

Bleaaingt rest with toeel 



Various were the wishes and hopes that 
passed through my mind during the lin- 
ming illness of Mr. Vernon. There were 
days when I longed, absolutely longed for 
his death ; because 1 considered that each 
hour added to his suffering existence, 
•bridged one from that of Lady Mary. 1 
pictured to myself that the first vehemence 
of her grief at his decease beinff subdued, 
resignation would follow, and lead to the 
recovery of her shattered health. Time, 
the healer of even the deepest wounds of 
ffrief, would, I fondly imayiaed, cicatrize, 
if not totally efface, hers. Fool that I was! 
1 knew not how a woman can love, or 
mourn ; and it was reserved for this pure 
and lovely creature to instruct me. At 
other times, when Lady Delafield has re- 
counted to me the despair and anguish of 
tier niece, as her husband's approaching 
dissolution seemed to draw nearer, I have 
prayed, fervently prayed, that his life 
might be prolonged, even though it offered 
ao impassable barrier between her 1 doted 
on, and my hopes. 

I had now become an kabituS at Gros- 
Teoor Square, where Lady Del^eld had 
taken up her residence. She saw, how- 
ever, but little of her niece, who never left 
her husband's chamber but when she 
sought her couch for an hour's slumber. I 
felt an indescribable, though a melancholy, 
pleasure, in being thus almost an inmate 
in the house of her I loved. Lady Dela- 
field clung to me with all the helplessness 
of age. 1 was the person to be con- 
sulted on all emergencies, and in whose 
patient ear all her jrriefs were to be 

E cured. Frequently did she acknowledge 
er obligations to me, and say, that I was 
necessary to her very existence; that, 
without me, she could not have borne up 
against the troubles present and prospec- 
tive, that menaced her ; and that she con- 
sidered me as one of her family. How has 
my foolish heart beat with vague hopes, 
at hearing such words 1 They engendered 
the delusive idea, that, at some remote 
period, when informed by her aunt of my 
unceasing attentions, I might be permitted, 
as a friend, to coosole Lady Mary ; and 



from friendship to lofe, I fimeied the dis- 
tance not insoperable. 

Thus, unworthy as I was, my kindness 
to her aged relative, the friend of my dear 
mother, had its source only in selfishness. 
It was true, that I hardly dared imagine 
that I could ever become more than a 
friend to Lady Mary ; but to be even this, 
would be to he blessed beyond all that I 
had ever yet experienced, and, as the verse 
says. 



" None without 
For Love 



ithout Rope e>r loved the brightest Air 
will hope, when Reason would deapair.** 



So, hope presented me indistinct, but deli- 
cious, visions, nevi*r, never to be realised. 
I loved to sit on the chairs, or recline oo 
the ftofa, which had been pressed by her; 
all the objects in the rooms on which her 
eyes had ever rested, possessed a charm 
for me : the very atmosphere of the apart- 
ment seemed impregnated with a fragrance 
that breathed of her; and I was only tran« 
quil when beneath her roof. I have feit 
abashed and humiliated when Lady Dela- 
field heaped commendations on my domes- 
tic habits and sedentary tastes; and, above 
all, on the disinterested devotion of my 
time and comfort to ker. 

The good old lady little imagined that I 
was the slave to an ungovernable and un« 
hallowed passion, and that all attentions 
to her proceeded from selfish motives. She 
talked incessantly of her niece ; a subject 
on which I could have listened for ever. 
She related a thousand incidents connected 
with her infancy and girlhood, all calca« 
lated to rivet still more closely the chain 
that bound me to her. How have I writhed ^ 
in the pangs of jealousy, when she has 
dwelt, with prolixity, on the passionate 
attachment of Lady Mary to her husband; 
and how have I endeavored to lead her to 
revert to the period antecedent to her 
niece's knowleage of him. On one ocea* 
sion — I shall never forget it — ahe observed 
to me, that she often thought I seemed 
formed for Lady Mary. '* We possessed,** 
she said, ** the aame love or home sod 
quiet." I felt the blood rush to my 
very temples. '*And yet," continued she, 
*' perhaps you might not have liked each 
other; for aimilarity of tastes does not al- 
ways beget affection. 1 remember, that 
when I asked Mary, the day you were pre- 
sented to me, if she did not think you good 
lookingV (how my heart throbbed,) ^* she 
replied that she had not observed yoa sui^ 
fieiently to judge." 

How did this spsech wound me! Never 
did Taoitj receive a more severe eheck* 
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Lady Delalield probably obaerred my niOT- 
liGcntJon. fur aha reaumed: 

" The Bccnnd time we met yoD, Mary 
aisented lo my rpmark, that youH waa a 
good conn ten a nee." 

Then she had rcTnarked me; and my ap> 
pearance had not displeasnd her! Here, 
was sobject for joy ; and Hope once more 
■pread iu wiugs, and soared into the fu- 

Mr. Vernon had now lingered on for sis 
weeks, six hltiicd weeka, aa his admirable 
wife called Ihein ; for, during Ihal perind, 
■ha hiid taujrht him to look to another 
world, for ihul happiness promised la the 
Tnpentant sinner, Bui the mandate had 
gnne forlh; deaih was not to be cheated 
of his prey: and Mr, Vernon expired in 
the arms of his wife, blessing her wiih his 
latest breath. 

Prepared as ve considered Lady Mary 
to be, for ihia calamity, she soon sank 
under it ; and a fsw weeks saw her borne 
to the grave, thai ho Inlely received thi 
morlal remains of him she loved so well- 
Though years, long years, hare elapsed 
since 1 saw her deposited in the tomb, my 
recollection of ihe appalling apectaele 
is at this mnment as vivid as ihough it 
bad occurred but yesterday. What I suf- 
fered, Ihose only can know, who, having 
centred all feelings, all hopps, in ana pas- 
■Lon, behold the obji-ct of it snatched 
for ever from itieir view. I mcinrnsd hei 
long and deeply; — but why dwell on this 
painfnl ihemel Khe died, unknowing that 
she left on earth a hearl that would long 
bleed for her loss; and I had not even the 
con»olatian of thinking that she would 
have pitied the attaehaieot ahe had inspi- 
red. 

Shortly after her death, her aant save 
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When 1 had perDsed them, I eonid not 
refrain from feeling, that i( waa better she 
had not been left to drag on an existence 
whirh the loss of him she had eo fondly 
loved, rauBt have forever embittered: ind 
I ceased to delude inyssirany longer with 
ihe bopa, that a heart so devoied as her* had 
been, should ever have foaod couiolatioa 
in a lecood attachment. 
I Pity induced me lo oontinae to poor 
Lady Delafisid, the alteoliona that a sel- 
iish motive first led me lo pay her. She 
survived her niece but a year; and,'dying, 
bequeathed to me ihe portrait now before 
me, which I have preierved with a religi- 
ous care. When 1 have since heard some 
heartless coxcomb, or witless worldling, 
pronounce woman lo be incapable of a last- 
ing ailachmeni, 1 have larned from Ihem 
with scorn, to think of Lady Mary Ver- 
non; whose love neither neglect, unkind- 
ness, nor even death itself could change) 
and who followed ihe object of her attach- 
ment to the grave from which she could 
not save him. 
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MY FOURTH LOVE. 

What! ( I fancy 1 hear some indignant 
air one lay), can he again have lovedl 
and has the pure flame, kindled by the 
beautiful and sainted Mary, been profaned 
by some unworthy auocessor lo her place 
n hit hearil 

Alas! it was even ao: the grief, that f 
thought indestrnclible, paased away, like 
all other Ihin^is in this sublunary world, 
fading day by day, ontil nothiDg of it waa 
left but a tender melancholy, like the aof- 
tened feeling that a sammer's twilight 
producea on the mind; or, like the memory 
' IT youth, when that joyous 

. laa long di ""' ' ' ' 

not forgouan. 
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garded by me as a yision, beautiful, eTan- 
eseent, |and indiBtinct, something to be 
recurred to in solitude and prayer, but too 

fiure, too sacred for this work -o'-day world, 
n a few months, I blush to say how few^ 
I again mingled with the busy crowd; the 
time-killers, who trembled at death, yet 
find that the frail and uncertain tenure by 
which existence is held, passes not rapid- 
ly enough, and therefore try to accelerate 
its speed by all the means in their power. 
J again frequented my old haunts, the 
clubs; was a regular equestri^in in Hyde 
Park, and looked in at most of the fash- 
ionable routs and balls of the season. 

Mothers, aunts, and married sisters, 
honored me with no small portion of their 
attention. My fortune was magnified into 
more than double its actual amount, and I 
was looked on as that most coveted of 
all bipeds, a marrying man, a good parti^ 
or prize, in the lottery of wedlock, which it 
behoYed all prudent spinsters to endeavor 
to secure. 1 he lesson 1 had received from 
Arabella Wilton had made a forcible im- 
pression on my mind. I was now prone 
to suspect that it was my fortune, and not 
mifaelf^ that attracted the attentions 1 re- 
ceived; and I turned with^ disgust from 
every unmarried woman who said a civil 
thing, or extended a gracious smile to me, 
viewing her as a designing speculatress, 
who was thinking only of pin-money, jew- 
els, and all the et eeteraa that my wealth 
could furnish. I hardly know which is 
the most objectionable character of the two, 
the man whose vanity misleads him into 
fancying that every woman who bestows 
upon him a kind word or smile is smitten 
with him; or he, who suspects that his 
fortune gives him irresistible claims on 
the attention of the sex. Vanity is a 
primitive weakness; but suspicion is a 
failing acquired by that worldly wisdom, 
which few ever attained, except at the 
price of this mean vice. 

Having an intuitive fear of the interest- 
ed motives of unmarried women, I sought 
the society of those, who, if less interest- 
ed, were'notless interesting,— I mean the 
married. And here, ** I could a tale un- 
fold.''— But no, let me forbear, and leave 
my bonnes fortunes to the imagination of 
my readers. 

At this period I was presented to Lady 
Elmscourt, one of the reigning belles of 
the day, though as the French would say, 
lilt peu pcuaee. The time which had 
elapsed since her diploma of beauty had 
been conferred upon her seemed to have 



set upon it the stamp of universal concor- 
rence. Nobody eould question the authen- 
ticity of charms, acknowledged during 
twenty years; hence, her reputation for 
loveliness passed current, longr after the 
attractions that had acquired it, had lost 
their lustre. 

My attention was drawn towards her, 
at the period to which I am now recurring, 
not merely by her beauty, though that 
might have excused the thraldom of wiser 
heads than mine, but by a certain air of 
sentiment that prevaded her countenance; 
and which, if it amounted not quite to 
melancholy, possessed all the softnees and 
charm, which a gentle pensiveness never 
fails to lend a handsome woman in the 
eyes of a man who has known a disap- 
pointment of the heart. Lady Elmscourt, 
however, was even then arrived at that 
age, when to guess the precise number of 
lustres she had numbereid, becomes a diffi- 
cult task: admirers always diminishing 
one, if not two, and the world in general, 
and friends in particular, adding an equal 
number. 

She insinuated, or implied, for what 
well-bred woman ever does more on such 
subjects, that she was thirty-three. This 
acknowledgment was made by references 
to epochs, when she was, as she said, 
quite a child; or to others, when she first 
came out. Her cheek had lost none of its 
bloom, perhaps it had increased, rather 
than diminished, the brightness of its hue; 
for it wore a certain fixed, though still a 
fine red, that never appears before matu- 
rity has for some years replaced the deli- 
cate and evanescent tints which belong 
only to youth. 

Her eyes were as brilliant, but less pel- 
lucid than formerly; her hair as glossy, 
but much less profuse in its wavy tresses; 
and her rounded charms approached that 
dreaded degree of embonpoint, which in- 
dicates the motherly as well as the ma- 
tronly character. Certain slight lines, 
so slight as to be almost imperceptible, 
around the eyes, and a protuberance of the 
skin beneath them, furnished the envious 
with proofs that, as they coarsely remark- 
ed, though she had le chair de poule, she 
yet was uo chicken. But imposing as 
was all this evidence, it failed to con- 
vince me that she was other than a very 
beautiful and captivating woman, more 
especially in a well lighted ball-room, or 
in the softened shade of her own boudoir. 
It is only rendering justice to her taste to 
add, that she seldom allowed the garish 
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son to shine on her charms, or submitted 
herself, unyeiled, to the dangerous ordeal 
of broad daylight. 

Blessed with an Indulgent husband, a 
large fortune, and uninterrupted good 
health, wliat oould be the cause of the 
apparent melancholy of Lady Elmscourtl 
This question I asked myself more than 
once: and its solution not only piqued my 
curiosity, but excited my interest. A little 
more discrimination on my f^art, mi^ht 
have easily led to a discovery of the source 
of her chagrin. But I was never remarka- 
ble for being quick-sighted to the defects 
of a handsome woman; and in this precise 
case was willingr to invest with the enno- 
bling halo of sentiment, a peculiarity 
which originated but in weakness of mind. 
Lady Elmscourt was mourning over her 
departed youth, and departing beauty; the 
gradual desertion of which, few women 
are philosophical enough to behold with 
resignation or equanimity. Nor can we 
blame this regret, when we consider how 
much we foster their vanity; and encourage 
the culpable notion, that youth and the 
charms of person are their surest, if not 
best claims on our attachment. 

My acquaintance with Lady Elmscourt 
had ripened into intimacy: each interview 
Tendering me still more the slave to her 
waning charms. 1 looked on them with 
the same feelings with which we regard 
the setting sun — a deep admiration for the 
brilliant, but fading beauty, mingling with 
melancholy at the recollection, that its 
loveliness is fleeting away, and will soon 
be irrevocably lost. 

We talked sentiment, that rail-road to 
the heart; agreed on the insufficiency of 
the pleasures of a frivolous, or to use what 
might be called its synonyme, a fashiona- 
ble life, to fill up ** the void left aching in 
the heart.** In all these conversations we 
were, of course, as incomprehensible and 
diffuse. as sentimentalists usually are; re- 
taining only the impression, that we were 
superior to the herd around us, and that it 
was this superiority which rendered us 
unhappy by unfitting us for a contact with 
them. 

Lady Elmscourt talked, as I thought 
eloquently, of the misery of uncongenial 
minds, misunderstood feelings, and crush- 
ed sympathies. No definite accusation 
against her liege lord was ever uttered, 
unless it were in the avowal, and it was 
made in bitterness of feeling, that he had 
no taste for amatory poetry; laughed, yes, 
positively laughed, at Shenstone's charm- 
log pastorals; preferred Drydeu and Pope, 



to the exquisite translations of the Persian 
Hafiz; and had a detestation for French 
romances. I confess that in my heart I 
felt a warmer sympathy with the literary 
taste of the husband, than with that of the 
wife. But this dissimilarity of sentiment 
I carefully concealed from her; leaving 
her, with the usual hypocrisy of my sex, 
to imagine, that I considered all who could 
differ with her in opinion, as mere sense- 
less clods of earth, and herself a portion of 
its fine porcelain, fit only to pass into deli- 
cate hands. 

*^She talked of the misfortune of mar« 
rying, while yet a child; such, she more 
than insinuated^ had been her fate; and 
now (and here she looked unutterable 
things,) while her heart retained all its 
freshness, the lover of her youth had de- 
generated into the husband. Life had lost 
all its illusions; and she was — not happy. 

When a woman acknowledges to an 
admirer that she is not happy, there is but 
one course left for him to pursue, which 
is to swear that he is miserable, and that 
he loves madly, hopelessly; taking most 
artful care that she shall infer from his 
looks and tones, as well as from his speech, 
that she is the object of this hopeless pas- 
sion. 

Women like to inspire hopeleat passions; 
for, even the most mundane of the sweet 
sex, always retain some portion of the 
pristine romance of their characters: just 
as flowers, though withered and faded, 
still retain some faint remnant of their na- 
tive perfume. 

I had made some progress in a declara- 
tion of this kind; exaggerating the admi- 
ration I felt for her into a passion, worthy 
the hero of a French melodrame. During 
this rhapsody she looked half pleased, 
half ashamed; just as a woman, who is 
weak but not vicious, may be supposed to. 
look, when she has by her own folly 
drawn on herself the insult I was now 
offering; an insult which every woman au- 
thorises, when she is so unthinking and 
indelicate, as to repose a questioriable con- 
fidence in the breast of a stranger. And 
here let me warn my female readers, that 
such confidences are invariably consider- 
ed as direct advances on their parts. 

I was in the midst of my passionate 
avowal of tenderness, when the door was 
suddenly opened, and in walked a very 
good-looking, gentlemanly, middle-aged 
man, with a most prepossessing counte- 
nance. By the by, I have often been 
struck by the extraordinary disparity of ap- 
pearance between men of a certain age 
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and their better halves, who ^nerally look 
like the elder dauahters, or younger sisters 
of their liege lords, though they are near- 
ly of the same age. Tlie husband pre- 
sents his bald front, from which the locks 
that once adorned it have long receded, 
growing ** fine by degrees, and beautifully 
less,*' until only a few lingering locks, of 
mingled hue, remain; while the wife pre- 
sents her head, shaded by glossy ringlets, 
or silken braids, as profuse, nay, more so, 
than when she was indebted for such orna- 
ments to nature, and not to her coiffeur. 

But to quit this digression, and resume 
my narrative. Lady Elmscourt seemed 
for a moment embarrassed; and no wonder, 
for there is something peculiarly annoying 
to a well bred woman, in being interrupted, 
in the midst of a love scene. Quickly, 
however, recovering her presence of mind, 
she presented me to the unconscious in- 
truder on her privacy, who was no other 
than her husband. After the usual civili- 
ties, he turned to her, and said: 

** I am come, my love, to ask a favor of 
Ton. The duke oC/Ancaster has lent me 
his box at Covent Garden for this evening, 
and 1 wifih to take Emily to the play. I 
know you dislike going; but will you let 
me be her ehaperonV^ 

"Why, really," replied Lady Elms- 
court, ** I do not approve of her frequent- 
ing theatres — 1 think the practice of per- 
mitting young people to appear at such 
places, highly reprehensible.*' 

** But my dear," said her lord, deprecat- 
infflyv ^* Emily is not quite so young as 
alfthat. Why, let me see she will be *' 

" Oh ! pray, say no more," interrupted 
Lady Elmscourt; " if you have set yoor 
heart on taking her, and she desires to go, 
1 cannot refuse my consent; for I hate dis- 
appointing young people." 

•' Why, my dear," rejoined her lord, " to 
hear you sneak, one would imagine Emily 
to be a child. You forget how old she is; 
and that, in a short time, she will be " 

** Well, well," again interrupted Lady 
Elmscourt, preventing him from finishing 
the sentence, " if you really intend her to go, 
jou had better rin? the bell, and have her 
told to hold herselt in readiness." 

1 took my leave, fancy insr* as I gave a 
parting glance to Lady Elmscourt. and 
marked the expression of discontent which 
clouded her brow, that she looked at least 
ten years older than when I entered her 
boudoir. Vanity whispered that this dis- 
content arose from hor mortitlcation at my 
hearing that she had a daughter, who was, 
18 Lord Elmscourt emphaitcally expressed 



it no longer a child. Still, however flat- 
tering might be the cause, its effects on 
her countenance served to disenchant me 
exceedingly: we men, being so egregious- 
ly selfish, that we are more disposed to 
find fault with, than to pity, the evils to 
which we ourselves give rise. I once 
heard an acquaintance of mine lament that 
his wife looked extremely ugly, when 
jealous; never reflecting that his conduct 
exposed her to the passion, and its unem- 
bellishing transformation. 

When I met Lady Elmscourt at a soiree 
the evening of the day alluded to, looking 
as blooming as ever, her dark eyes, spark- 
ling with vivacity, and her rich red lips 
opening with continual smiles, 1 forgot that 
I had thought her unpeupahsie in the morn- 
ing, and became more assiduous than ever. 
The general admiration she excited among 
the men, enhanced the power of her attrac- 
tions in my eyes, and perhaps really in- 
creased them; for, a coquettish woman* 
and she certainly was of that genus, always 
looks more captivating when she sees that 
she is admired. Never had Lady Elms- 
court been more fascinating and encouro' 
ging — perhaps the words might pass for 
synonymes — at least, in the vocabulary of 
a vain man. She smiled on rne^ as I fan- 
cied, with peculiar sweetness; but, I dare 
be sworn, that half a dozen of my contem- 
porary coxcombs entertained the same im- 
pression of the smile which he bestowed 
on them. 

She asked me where I intended to pass 
the autumn; a question which, with my 
usual fatuity, I considered to denote a more 
than common interest in my movements 
consequently, my reply was the expression 
of a wish, that wherever I might be I 
trusted it would be at some place which 
would admit of my sometimes enjoying 
the happiness of her society. She looked 
rather embarrassed at this speech, but noi 
displeased; and I began to flatter myself 
on the easy conquest 1 had achieved. 

*^ Where do you pass the autumn?" ask- 
ed I, determined to pursue the course oar 
conversation had taken. 

'' We go to Elmscourt Park in July, and 
shall be stationary there for some time," 
replied Lady Elmscourt. 

** Is not Elmscourt Park near AlnwickV* 
demanded L 

^*Yes, within a few miles;" was the 
answer. 

**Then, I shall certainly accept an invi- 
tation in your neighborhood, often pressed 
on me," said I, *^ and trust I may hope to 
see you," 
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I threw into my looks and manner as 
much meaning as 1 could, while making 
this speech; and she appeared, if not 
pleased, at least not offended, by its free- 
dom. She wore a bouquet of flowers, 
which furnished me with an opportunity 
of addressing to her one of the countless 
silly compliments for whioh flowers sup- 
ply the theme; and which are as fadt as 
are generally the objects that suggest 
them. 1 declared my envy of the position 
of hers, and my desire to possess them. 

*' You are really too bad, Mr. Lyster,*' 
said she, ** and I must not listen to you.*' 

Now, wheu a lady tells a gentleman 
that, ** he is too bad,** he is apt to con- 
strue her assertion into a sort of avowal, 
that he is not bad enough; and, conse- 
quently, 1 was preparing to repeat some 
of the numberless plaiitudea which fa- 
fihionablo men utter to frivolons women, 
when she broke from me, in affected alarm 
and joined a group who were conversing 
at^a little distance. 1 followed her, and 
caught her eyes, which avoided not the 
encounter of mine, but met and sustained 
it with an earnest softness which 1 should 
be sorry to see my wife, if 1 had one, 
exhibit to any man. 

When the soiree was over, I conducted 
her to her carriage: her small hand shrank 
not from the pressure of mine; nay, I 
thought, but it might be only fancy, that 
hers returned it, as she placed in it the 
coveted bouquet. How slight a circum- 
stance can changre the whole current of 
our thoughts and feelings! As her car- 
riage drove away, 1 raised the flowers to 
my lips; their odor brought back to me- 
mory the dropped bouquet of the lost, the 
lovelv Lady Mary, and all the sensations 
which I that evening experienced. 

**She,'' thought I, ** would not have 
given me her bouquet. Never could 1 
have presumed to breathe an unhallowed 
vow in her chaste ear. Her eye would 
never have met the gaze of mine with an- 
swering tenderness. No! no! Mary was 
a pure, a spotless, as well as a lovely wo- 
man!*' 

And, as these thoughts rushed through 
my mind I threw the bouquet from me 
with disdain; for, its late owner had lost 
so much by a comparison with the sainted 
Lady Mary, that her power over my ima- 
gination was at an end: and I scorned my- 
self for having yielded to her witchery. 
If women knew how much of their empire 
they lose by weak or guilty concessions, 
policy would supply the place of modesty; 
and men would not so frequently be fur- 



nished with food for the encouragement of 
dishonorable hopes, and the gratificatioa 
of inordinate vanity. 

A gay supper party at my club, in the 
society of some six or eight young rouhf 
of fashionable notoriety, dispelled the me- 
lancholy which my reminiscences of Lady 
Mary had excited; and the frequent bump- 
ers of champagne aided by the libertine 
compliments lavished by my companions 
on the personal attractions of Lady Elms- 
court, revived my admiration for her. 
Men are so weak as to be always influ- 
enced by the admiration of other men for 
a woman: and many an embyro passion 
that might never have been blown into m 
flame, and many a nearly extinct one, have 
been rekindled by an accidental commen- 
dation of her of whom we have hitherto 
either thought but slightly, or have ceased 
to think with pleasure. A sure proof, thls« 
that vanity is, in most cases, the principti 
fascination in the love affairs of men; 
Had my passion for Lady Elmscourtbeen 
a sincere one, I could not have borne to 
have listened to the free, the libertine com- 
pliments, paid to her person; but as it 
was, they gratified my amour propre^ and 
piqued me to persevere in my attention* 
to her. 

I commenced my route to her house on 
the next day, with an unoccupied heart; 
but with a head filled with the flatterinor 
eulogiums which my gay companions had 
bestowed upon her beauty. They thought 
her a conqnest worthy of contesting; and 
that she evidently encouraged my atten- 
tions; consequently, every word or glance 
of hers, was now remembered ** as proof 
as strong as holy writ," of her iendrtue 
for me; and, ihereiorej pour passer le tempi^ 
I was willing to devote to her the idle 
hours that had latterly hung heavy on my 
hands. To get rid of them, and excite 
the envy and jealousy of my companionsy 
were desirable objects; objects which ge- 
nerally furnish the chief motives in the 
liaisons which men of fashion form. So, 
reflection faite^ as I have said, I bent my 
course towards Lady Elmscourt's the next 
day, at the usual hour. 

This interview after the flirtation of the 
previous night, must, 1 felt, lead to a defi- 
nite understanding between us. I had 
gone too far to recede; and her encourage- 
ment of my advances had been too decided, 
to leave her an excuse for repelling me. 
All this 1 thought over, without a pulse 
beating quicker, or one illusion of lore 
warming my heart. I reflected on my po- 
sition, and its probable results, as calmly 
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.' a Uauon with a married woman was 
a crime, inTolying the parties in dnn- 

, 8io, and shame, and laying up sorrow 

i remorse for the future. 

This indifTereoce, perhaps, partially 
ose from having witnessed the frequency 

similar delinquencies in the society in 

'hich I lived; and the feeling, or rather 

AG ntter want of all feel iritis, which the 

nan of fashion always habitually exhibits 

iO his liaisonM* 

In passing through Grosvenor Square, 
my attention was excited by a shriek, if 
the most harmonious sound of alarm that 
ever met my ears, might be called by so 
unmusical an appellation. I turned, and 
observed a young female endeavoring to 
disengage herself from a large Newfound- 
land dog, that jumped on her with more 
animation than violence, he evidently being 
in play, A matronly looking lady was 
using hereflforts to force the dog away; but 
he pertinaciously continued to jump on the 
young lady, to the discomfiture of her robe, 
88 well as of her person. To run to her 
rescue, and drive the canine admirer away, 
was the work of a moment; but her large 
bonnet became untied in the struggle, and 
fell from her head, leaving exposed to my 
ardent gaze, one of the loveliest faces 1 
ever beheld. She might have served as a 
model for a Hebe; youth and health lend- 
ing all their charms to a countenance, 
marked by a perfect regularity of features, 
joined to a matchless complexion. Eyes 
blue, and, by her alarm, suffused with 
tears, convinced me, for the first time, of 
the truth of the old poetical simile, which 
compared such eyes to *^ violets bathed in 
dew;*' lips like divided cherries, and cheeks 
that shamed the rose, with hair of chestnut 
brown, emulating the tendrils of the vine, 
in its wavy spiral curls, and the softness 
and gloss of the finest silk in its texture, 
with gently curved brows, and long eye- 
lashes, of the daikest hue, completed the 
picture of the lovely creature who stood 
before me. 

I could have gazed on her for ever, but 
I was recalled to a sense of propriety, hy 
the stern look of the elderly lady, who 
having coldly thanked me, and arranged 
the discomposed robe of the young beauty, 
led her off in another direction. 

I stood as if transfixed to the spot, gaz- 
ing after them, half, ay, more than half, 
tempted to follow the route they had taken, 
but checked by the repelling looks of the 
matron. Who could they hel I would 
have given hundreds tu have discovered; 



bat, as I had left my groom and horses at 
the top of Brook Street, I had no means of 
tracing their abode, unless I chose to fol- 
low them myself. I was, however, so 
near the house of Lady Elmscourt, that I 
decided on entering, determining to ascer- 
tain if she knew any of her youthful neigh- 
bors who answered to the description of 
my beautiful incognita. 

She received me with her most winning 
smiles, yet showing just as much feminine 
embarrassment, as was requisite to remind 
me that she had not forgotten my advances 
of the previous night, and, as I thought, to 
induce a repetition of them. Nothing forces 
a man to commit himself so much, as a 
woman's betraying that she expects him so 
to do. I entered her house with every 
thought fixed on another, and totally obli- 
vious of the love speeches I had so recent- 
ly addressed to her; but, her ostentatious 
consciousness of her recollection of them 
brought them all vividly before me: and, 
like a fool, I now resumed the same tone 
of tenderness. 'Twere idle to repeat my 
fade compliments, and protestations of at- 
tachment; and her sentimental temporising, 
which found expression in some such origi- 
nal and incoherent phrases as the follow- 
ing: — *^ It was wrong, yes, she knew it was 
very wrong to listen to me;" an opinion 
in which Tperfectly coincided. ** Friends 
we might he, and she hoped we always 
should be; honor and virtue did not prohi- 
bit this; but more than friends we never 
could be to each other. She had duties to 
perform, duties of a wife and a mother; and 
though she ealtemed me" (ladies always 
esteem their admirers,) '^ 1 mubt talk to 
her no more of love." 

Her repulses, if such they might be 
called, were so gentle, as to encoura^ 
rather than rebuke me; all that she said 
being only what every woman, similarly 
situated, thinks it convenabU to say on theae 
occasions; occasions that bad never oc- 
curred, had not their own levity and co- 
quetry induced them; for, no man, who is 
not a fool, will ever hazard a deolaration 
of love to a married woman, who has not 
previously given him encouragement. She, 
however, who has listened to an avowal of 
illicit passion, even though she rejects it, 
has sullied the pristine purity of her mind; 
and never was there more truth than la the 
line — 

** lie comei too near, who eomoi to be denied." 
I was pouring forth my asseverations of 
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passion, when the door flew Buddenlr open, 
and my beautifiil incognita stood before me, 
uttering — 

^* Oh ! dear mother, pardon this abrupt- 
ness, bnt I was so frightened, and I feared 
some one might alarm you by telling you 
of my panic." 

At this moment, her eyes fell on my 
face; and a beautiful blush proved her re- 
cognition of me. 

*^ But this gentleman has, doubtless, 
informed you of all,*' continued she; 
** for he it was who rescued me from the 
do 
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1 would willingly haye laid down my 
life for the kind look that accompanied 
this hurried speech, and the sweet blush 
that preceded it; for I was already in love, 
yes, positively in love with this charming 
creature, to whose mother, five minutes be- 
fore, I had been offering my vows. At this 
moment, Lord Elmscourt entered the salon, 
and having met in the ante-room the dame 
de campagnie, who had witnessed the at- 
tack of the dog, she related the circum- 
stance to him, attaching more importance 
to it than it deserved. He embraced his 
daughter, who having pointed me out to 
him as her deliverer, he was vehement in 
his expressions of thanks. 

Lady £lmscourt seemed embarrassed, 
and not unconscious of my evident admira- 
tion of her daughter, near to whose youth- 
ful charms hers sank into shade so com- 
pletely, as to be wholly eclipsed. That 
she loved her was evident; but that she was 
anxious to keep her in the back ground, 
was quite as apparent; and, to an uncon- 
cerned spectator, which /, however, was 
not, it would have been an amusing study 
to have observed, how much of the mother 
was forgotten in the pretensions of the 
handsome woman, jealous of a rival to her 
charms, even though that rival was found 
in her own child. 

** You had better retire to your room, my 
dear Emily," said Lady Elmscourt, **and 
repose yourself. You are still agitated 
from your recent alarm.'* 

** She must not, however, depart without 
thanking her champion,*' said her father. 
*^ Go, my love, and shake hands with Mr. 
Lyster/* and he led her towards me, co- 
vered with blushes. 

She held out a hand — oh! what a hand! 
small, plump, dimpled, and fair, as ever 
met the light. Not the dull, dead white, 
produced by the constant use of almond 
p^ste, cold cream, and half a hundred other 
cosmetics; net that opaque white which 
marks the generality of fine ladies* hands, 



and indicates the want of circulation vrith 

ing from idleness. No, hers was sa 

beautifully and delicately tinted with a pale 
pink, that it looked like the interior of 8 
maiden blush rose. This exquisite littler 
hand fluttered in mine, like a frightened 
bird in the grasp of a rude school-boy; yet 
it lingered a moment there too, while she 
bestowed on me one eloquent glance of 
gratitude, that spoke more than words; 
though thei/ were not wanting, as, resum* 
ing some portion of her native dignity, sho 
gracefelly and graciously uttered her 
thanks. Her father then led her to the 
door, and I seized my hat, and retreated;: 
dreading to find myself, even for a moment^ 
alone with the mother, while every pulse 
of my heart was beating for the daughter* 

*4 hope, Mr. Lyster," said Lord Elms- 
court, "that you have no engagement for 
to-morrow, and that you will give us the 
pleasure of seeing you at dinner." 

Though I had din engagement, 1 hesitated 
not to accept his invitation, that I might 
again behold Lady Emliy. I left the house 
as much in love as if I had never experienced 
the passion before; and vain fool that I was, 
ready as ever to believe, that the object of 
my passion was already disposed to share 

it. , 

Love is, I think, like fever; one severe 
attack leaves the patient subject to relapsee 
through youth; and each succeeding one 
renders him mpre weakened, and, conso" 
quently, more exposed to future assaults. 

I thought of Emily, every hour througb 
the rest of the da^, and naturally enough 
dreamt of her at night. I counted the time 
with impatience until I could present my- 
self at Grosvenor Square; and at last as- 
cended the stairs of her father's mansion, 
agitated by hope and fear, as each of these 
passions alternately suggested the chances 
for or against my seeing her. I found Lord 
Elmscourt in the drawing-room alone, and 
received a most cordial welcome from him. 

" I have been endeavoring,** said he, 
"to prevail on Lady Elmscourt to permit 
Emily to dine with us to-day, as we have 
only yourself and two of our country neigh- 
bors, who have known her since her birth; 
but my efforts have been unavailing. She 
will, however, join us at dessert, which 
she always does when we are en petite 
committee;" and he rubbed his hands joy- 
fully, as in anticipation of the pleasure of 
seeing her. 

He seemed to have an instinctive feeling 
that I had taken a lively interest in her; 
and that her presence would have been as 
agreeable to me as to him. Lady Elms- 
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court entered the room, attired with even I 
more than usual care; but, in spite of the 
elegance and stiidied efTort of her toilette, 
it struck me that she looked more fanU 
tlian I had ever observed her to look be- 
fore. I remarked the strong resemblance 
between her and her lovely daughter; a re- 
semblance so disadvantageous to her lady- 
ahipt that it at once reminded the beholder 
of that, which she evidently took much 
pains to make them forget, namely, her age. 

The two country neighbors were very 
•tmilar to the generality of that genus. 
They ate considerably, and talked eternal- 
ly of country aflfairs; of commons to be in- 
closed, packs of hounds to be given up, 
and other, to me, ecjually interesting topics. 
At last, one of them remarked how exceed- 
ingly well her ladyship was looking, »*quite 
at well indeed, as if she had not a grown 
daughter to bring out.*' 

T^is observation occasioned an increase 
of color in the cheek of Lady Elmscourt; 
bat, I scarcely need add, the blush contain- 
ed more of an^er than of pleasure. They 
were continually referring to circumstances 
Uiat had formerly occurred;, reminding 
Lady Elmscourt, that sucf!,* or such, an 
event, took place about seventeen years 
ago, just after the period of Lady Emily's 
birth. lM»en, one of them, perfectly re- 
membered the illumination iu the village 
of Elmscourt at that epoch; while the other 
quite as vividly rcHsollected, that, at the 
country ball the year before, he had the 
honor of opening the ball with her ladyship. 

She was evidently discomposed at their 
maUa'projios reminiscences; and suffered 
under the infliction to which her vanity and 
assumption of juvenility exposed her. But 
her tormentors seemed totally unconscious 
that she did not derive as much satisfac- 
tion as themselves, from Xheir diverting 
recollections of the past. 

Dinner over, and the dessert placed on 
the table. Lord Elmscourt desired the 
groom of the chambers to inform Lady 
Emily that she was expected in the nalle 
a manger, I felt my heart beat quicker at 
this message, and was conscious that 1 was 
exhibiting my discomposure, as 1 caught 
the eye of Lady Elmscourt fixed on me, 
with, as I thought, a scrutinising glance. 

The servant quickly returned, saying 
that Lady Emily was not quite well, and 
had retired to bed. 1 fancied tlmt 1 per- 
ceived a smile of malicious triumph ou 
Lady Elniscourt^s face, as she regarded 
me, noting, as I daro be sworn she did, an 
expression of deep disappointment on my 
countenance. Already a romance was com- 



posed in my invagination: Emily, thebeaa- 
tecus Emily, was its heroine, and my qd- 
worthy sell, its hero. The mother in love 
with me, and suspicious of her daughter, 
complicated, and gave interest to, the plot; 
my beloved and I were to be exposed to 
all the maphinations of jealonsy; and this 
preventiori of Lady Emily's presence at 
the dessert, was the first active step of the 
drama. « 

** Did you know that Emily was ill, my 
dearV asked the alarmed father. ** It is 
very strange; for I saw her a short time be- 
fore I descended to the drawing-room, and 
she appeared in perfect health. I must 
really go and see what is the matter with 
her; and apologising to us for his absence, 
he left the room. 

The country neighbors seized that op- 
portunity of discussing the probability of 
an approaching dissolution of parliament, 
a probability in ihoic days as often antici- 
pated by the persons who desired it, as in 
these. 

Lady Elmscourt, in a »oUo roee, asked 
me if! did not admire Lady Emily? 

The question embarrassed me, for I 
dared not say how much 1 admired her; and 
a cold assent would have appeared hy- 
pocritical. I was sure that Lady Elms- 
court was narrowly examining my counte- 
nance during the interrogation; for, though 
1 did not see that her eyes were on me, yet 
I felt that they were; and this conscious- 
ness added to my confusion. 

1 was relieved by the entrance of Lord 
Elmscourt leading in triumph his lovely 
daughter, her eyes sparkling with anima- 
tion, and her cheeks blooming with the 
roses of health; and the glad smile that 
played round her lips, I took to be an une- 
quivocal symptom of her pleasure at seeing 
me. I could not forbear stealing a look at 
her mother; and though it was but the 
glance of a moment, I discovered dissatis- 
faction, nay, more than that merely nega- 
tive feeling, portrayed on her counte- 
nance; at least, such was my unchari- 
table conclusion. 

^* Well, for once I have defeated the 
manceuvres of Mrs. Villiers," said our 
host, rubbing his hands with an air of 
great satisfaction. **I was sure Emily 
was not ill; and equally sure that she waa 
longing to be with us." 

Lady Elmscourt positively blushed, an 
irrefragable proof, as my vanity whis- 
pered, that the manceuvrc of keeping Lady 
Emily from us, was hers, and not Mrs. 
V^illiers. 

«* Emily, here are your old friends, Sir 
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John Bel ton and Mr. Thorold; and yonr 
new friend, Mr. Lysler. They are each 
and all ^lad to see yon, I can answer for 
it: Mr. Lyster especially, if, as 1 believe, 
it be true, that we always like those whom 
we have served. I am not casuist enough 
to know whether the obliged entertain the 
same feeling; but, I think too well of my 
Emily to suspect her of ingratitude. So, 
I take for granted, that she is as glad to 
see Mr. Lyster, as he evidently is to see 
her." 

I could not resist stealing a look at 
Lady Emily at this observation, and was 
vain enough to be delighted at perceiving 
her cheeks suffused with blushes. Her 
eyes, too, were cast down with a pretty 
embarrassment, that lent her new charms, 
and called forth a remark from the obtuse 
Mr. Thorold — ** That ht would lay a wa- 
firer, there was no ingratitude in Lady 
Emily's heart towards Mr. Lj'Ster." 
Having made this acute observation, he 
chuckled with that peculiar laugh, to 
which country gentlemen of a certain age, 
and who rarely quit their own country, are 
prone. 

I pitied the increased embarrassment of 
the beautiful girl, which this silly speech 
had occasioned; and her mother, too, 
seemed to dislike the tone the conversa- 
tion had taken; for her lynx eye had de- 
tected its effect on me. 

" We all expected that Lady Emily 
would have been presented at court this 
season,'' said Sir John fielton; '^and Lady 
Belton and my daughters looked through 
all the papers to see her name, and the de- 
scription of her dress." 

" 1 thought young ladies were always 
presented when they had completed their 
seventeenth year," interrupted Mr. Tho- 
rold, " and Lady Emily entered her eigh- 
teenth, in April." 

^* Ah! Lady Elmscourt, how old our chil- 
^ dren make us appear; but, * weeds of 
firrace, grow apace,' as the old verse says. 
Why, there is my eldest daughter, who is 
two months younger than Lady Emily, 
and she has been a wift these seven 
months; nay, more, will soon be a mother. 
Fancy M///, my lady; every dog has his 
day, as the old saying is. I shall soon be 
a grandfather; and you, nly lady, how will 
you like being a grandmother, eh? And 
yet all this must happen very soon; for 
Lady Emily is not one who will be left 
long on your hands. Will she, Mr. Lys- 
terl •^/?r/;/;o«," (he did not say of what,) 
'^ Lord lielmont is expected home from 
Italy, in August, is henotl" | 



The lovely Emily was covered with 
blushes, but, whether, at the mention of 
marriage in general, or Lord Belmont in 
particular, I could not discover. Her mo- 
ther, however, relieved her by rising from 
table and leaving the room; Lord Elms- 
court making no effort to detain them, a9 
he also was embarrassed by the blunt 
coarseness of liis stupid, but well-mean* 
ing neighbor. I had a presentiment that 
Emily would not escape someunkindness 
from her mother; and this fear, mingled 
with a vague dread of Lord Belmont, and 
the aprrtpos^ haunted me during the long^ 
hour and a half that elapsed before we 
were summoned to coffee, in the drawing* 
room, where Emily was — not. 

Lady Elmscourt assumed an air of dig- 
nified coldness towards n1^; for which I 
respected, and would have thanked her, 
had I not been persuaded that jealousy and 
dislike had usurped the softer, but more 
reprehensible feeling, she appeared to 
have entertained for me the previous day* 
How did 1 execrate the folly that urged 
me to feign a passion I never felt. All 
the enormity, of my conduct stood exposed 
to my view. "Mie immorality of seeking* 
to form a liaison with a married woman, 
now, for the first time, appeared to me in 
its true colors, ineffably wicked and sin- 
ful; and I became shocked at my past 
conduct. All this renovation of my slum- 
bering morality, and for which I was se 
ready to give myself credit, arose not 
from sgber conviction of wrong, but from 
selfishness alone. It had snrung into life 
in a few hours, engendered by the capliva- 
tion of Lady Emily; I at present, conse- 
quently considered her mother's former en- 
couragement of my attentions, highly 
culpable. How severely I judged her 
now, who only, two days before, I pro- 
fessed to love, and really did admire! 

Such is man; ever selfish, ever solely 
regardful of his own gratification; glossing* 
over the crimes that administer to hie 
pleasures, and condemning them with un- 
mitigated severity when they have ceased 
to be desirable. 

I had such a conviction of Lady Elms- 
court's lingering tendrtsse for me, that to 
continue my accustomed visits to her 
wonld be impossible; for, they must have 
led to an explanation of my altered senti- 
ments, painful to me, and humiliating to 
her. To have assumed the manner of a 
mere acquaintance, after the impassioned 
vows I had made her, must have excited 
her anger; and to have persevered in even 
the semblance of attachment to her» I fell 
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iterally impracticable. Nothinqr re- 

for me, therefore, but to absent 

[f from her house; only calling oc- 

lally, when I knew she was not at 

i, in order that the sudden cessation 

ly visits might not give room for 

Frvations. 

'sauntered through Grosvenor Square 
[nently, in the hope of meeting Lady 
lily; but, alas! in vain: she never ap- 
ired. At length 1 began to despKir of 
iing her again, when one fine morning, 
ishing to try a horse I was about to pur- 
lase, I rode into Hyde Park, at, for me, 
unusually early hour; and while gal- 
>ping up Constitution Hill, encountered 
ludy Emily and her father, on horseback. 
^he good Earl made me friendly re- 
f preaches for having absented myself from 
Grosvenor Square, and Emily looked down 
aud blushed, while answering my inqui- 
ries about her health. 

How exquisitely lovely she appeared ! 
her riding habit displaying the perfect 
symmetry of her form, arid the breeze 
agitating the beautiful rinrrlets, which at 
one moment shaded her delicate cheeks, 
and the next floated on the air. Thoutrh 
a timid rider, she looked most gracefully 
on horseback; and I gazed on her with a 
delight, the demonstrations of which 1 felt 
it difficult to repress. 

"Emily only commenced riding the 
day before yesterday," said her father, in 
answer to some remark of mine — "I 
thought she looked pale of late» for want 
of exercise/' 

My heart beat quicker at this intelli- 
gence. Yes, it must be so; her paleness 
was connected with my absence; and, vain 
blockhead that 1 was! 1 set this down in 
my mind as a certain proof that I had 
already made a deep impression on her 
youthful heart. 

" Ever since the day you rescued her 
from her canine admirer," resumed Lord 
Elmscourt, **my wife has not permitted 
her to walk in the square, lest a similar 
accident might occur. There is notliing, 
after all, Mr. Lyster, like a mother^s love; 
and Emily's mother is always uneasy 
when she is out of her sight." 

Poor, good-natured man, thought I; 
little does he imairine the real motive of 
this anxiety, which I penetrated at once, 
and, with my usual satracity, get down to 
Lady Elmscourt^s jealousy. Such quick 
perception does vanity bestow on its 
slaves! One of the almost nnmberloss 
advantages of goodness is, that it blinds its 
possessor to many of those faults in others 



which could not fall to be detected by the 
morally defective. A consciousness of 
un worthiness renders people extremely 
quick-sighted in discerning the Tices of 
their neighbors; as persons can easily dis- 
cover in others the symptoms of those 
diseases beneath which they themselves 
have suffered. This freedom from suspi- • 
cion, which is one of the attributes of vir- 
tue, " is its own exceeding great reward;" 
and constituted in Lord Elmscourt a source 
of perpetual content, which the knowledge 
that grows of the tree of evil, might have 
for ever destroyed. 

" Lady Elmscourt," continued he, " will 
only permit Emily to ride before breakfast, 
as she dreads her being exposed to the 
encounter of all the bold equestrians who 
fretpient the Park at a more fashionable 
hour; consequently, we finish our ride ere 
you fine gentlemen are thinking of com- 
mencing your day." 

An elderly acquaintance now joined 
Lord Elmscourt; and this accession to 
our party gave me an opportunity of con* 
versing with his beautiful daughter. To 
the bashful timidity of a child, arising 
from the seclusion in which she had been 
immured, she joined the good sense and 
refinement of a highly cultivated young 
woman, and this rare mixture of inrantine 
bashfulness and maidenly dignity, added 
new lustre to her charms. If I loved her 
before hearing the justness of her remarks, 
or being acauainted with the propriety and 
delicacy of ner sentiments, ot which eveiy 
word she uttered gave proof, how was my 
passion increased on discovering the supe- 
riority of her mind, and the fascination of 
her manners. 

But even these feelings, highly wrought 
as they were, were enhanced by the belief 
that she entertained for me a more than 
common interest; a belief that can render 
a woman, of even medhcrt pretensions, at- 
tractive in the eyes of all men. 

I rode with them until we arrived at the 
door of her father's mansion, and joyfully 
accepted an invitation to dine with them, 
at an early hour on the following day, and 
afterwards accompany them to the theatre. 
** Can you make up your mind to sitont 
play and farce?" asked Lord Elmscourt; 
*Mbr Emily likes to see all the perform- 
ances. We shall only be three in the box, 
for Lady Elmscourt rarely enters a theatre; 
so, unless you are a regular play-going 
person, you will probably be bored by our 
long evening there." 

The next morning found me galloping 
round the Park, true as a needle to the 
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pole; but the magnet that attracted me was 
not there; and, again, I immediately ac- 
counted for her absence, by attributing it 
to the jealousy of her mother. 

Punctual as lovers used to be forty years 
ago, I was at Grosvenor Square at the ap- 
pointed hoar. Lady Elmscourt received 
me with cold politeness, her lord, with 
friendly warmth; and Lady Emily, with 
blushing kindness. I ventured to ask 
whether the latter had pursued her eques- 
trian exercise in the morning; and detected, 
in the opposite mirror, a smile, which 
seemed to me pregnant with malice, on 
the features of Lady Elmscourt; while her 
lord replied, 

** Oh! no, there is an end to onr rides 
while we stay in London; for Lady Elms- 
court has taken to early rising, and drives 
out into the country with Emily, in an 
open carriage, before breakfast.'* 

"So here," thought I, ^* is convincing 
proof of the justice of my suspicions !'' 
And a feeling of anger was kindled in my 
breast at finding that the jealousy of the 
coquettish mother would preclude me 
from any opportunity of seeing her charm- 
ing daughter. At the theatre, at least, 
however, 1 shall certainly have the plea- 
sure of conversing with her, untrammelled 
by the presence of this female Argus, 
whispered Hope. Judge, then, of my 
annoyance, gentle reader, when it was 
announced that this object of all my ap- 
prehensions, this destroyer of all my 
fondest desires and plans, intended to 
form one of the party. I am sure my 
countenance betrayed my feelings to the 
wily mother. I wished her — I will not 
say where— anywhere, however, rather 
than in our presence, an ever vigilant and 
malicious spy on every word and look of 
mine. 

At the theatre. Lady Elmscourt ma- 
nceuvred so skilfully, that she placed her- 
self between her daughter and me, so that 
I could neither look at, nor speak to her, 
without exposing myself to the observa- 
tion of mamma. I sat in perfect purga- 
tory; longing, yet not daring, to inter- 
change a won! with the lovely girl, who 
evidently seemed to observe the alteration 
in my manner from what it had been the 
day before. How I hated, yes, positively 
hated, Lady Elmscourt, for thus thwart- 
ing my wishes ; and yet, this was the 
very woman in whose ear, only a few days 
before, I had breathed vows of love ! 
Such was my selfishness, that, though 
believing her still to entertain more than 
a strong predilection for me, I pitied Dot 



the mortification which my conduct was 
80 calculated to inflict upon her. I thought 
not of her feelings, I thought only of my 
own; nor blushed at my all-engrossing 
egotism. 

Having heard Lord Elmscourt make an 
allusion to the portraits of his wife and 
daughter, just finishing by a celehrated 
artist of that day, I called, on the follow- 
ing morning, at the studio of the painter, 
and saw two of the most faultless resem* 
blances I ever beheld. Having praised 
them highly, as works of art, I with much 
difficulty persuaded the artist to make me 
copies of both. Heaven knows, I now 
felt little desire to possess that of Lady 
Elmscourt! though ten days before, I 
should have considered it a most desirable 
acquisition ; but to prevent the suspicioos 
of the artist, 1 professed an equal desire 
to acquire both. Thus it was that the 
miniatures now before me became mine* 

Lord Elmscourt had taken quite a faiwy 
to me. We never met in the streets— for 
I dared not do more than occasionally 
leave my card at his door — that he did not 
reproach me for the unfrequency of my 
visits, and invite me to dine with him. 
His invitations I had not self-command 
enough to decline, as I was sure of seeing 
Lady Emily at the dessert ; who, as I 
have before stated, invariably made her 
appearance with the fruits and flowers, 
whose freshness she rivalled. The cere- 
monious civility, but marked coldness of 
Lady Elmscourt, rendered, however, a 
seat at her table peculiarly disagreeable; 
particularly to a person who felt that be 
deserved her bad opinion. But, what 
would I not have endured to have the 
happiness of seeing hor lovely daughter ! 
on whom I doated with a passion, such as 
youth and beautv like hers, alone could 
have inspired. Nor was I without hope 
that sht felt a decided preference for me ; 
for when did the vanity of man fail to 
whisper hope on such occasions. All the 
blushing timidity arising from youthful 
inexperience, and the utter seclusion in 
which she had been brought up, I con- 
sidered as incontestible proofs of an 
incipient passion for me, which it only re- 
quired time and opportunity to cultivate 
into a strong attachment. If, therefore, I 
ever experienced a dread of not winning 
this charming creature, it arose in no 
doubt of her willingness to be mine, hot 
in a fear that her mother would never con- 
sent to our union. 

My hopes of happiness were raised al- 
most to certainty, when Lord Elmsooart 
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pive me a pre8sin{|r invitation to visit 
them in the aatnnin, in the country. This 
I looked on as a decided proof of en- 
conracretnent of my attentions to his 
daughter. 1 accepted it with joyful anti- 
cipations, and longed for the moment that 
was to see me domiciled beneath the same 
roof with Lady Kmily. I had now be- 
come aornstomed to the cold ceremonious- 
ness of the mistress of the mansion ; and 
could hardly be said to enjoy existence 
oat of the presence of her lovely daughter. 

As the season drew to its close, Lord 
Elmscourt and his family departed for 
their seat in Northumberland. 1 found it 
difficult to support this shori separation 
fjom my souPs idol, and counted the 
hours until I was to rejoin her. The day 
before that fixed for my departure for 
Klmscourt Park, my horse in cantering 
over the pavement placed bis foot on a 
loose stone, and came to the ground with 
Buch force as to cause me to sprain an 
ankle, and dislocate my wrist. Never 
did accident occur so inopportunely, and 
never was one borne with so little pa- 
tience ! 

My anxiety and ill-humor, I am per- 
suaded, considerably retarded my recove- 
ry ; but, at the end of five intolerably tedi- 
ous weeks, I set out for Northumberland. 
On arriving at Elmscourt Park, my joy 
at the prospect of ajraiii beholding Lady 
Emily was indescribable. I fancied my- 
self not only a lover, but almost an accep- 
ted one; for the kind letter written to me 
by Lord Elmscourt to renew his invita- 
tion, contained a passage that confirmed 
my vain hopes. 

** Pray come to us as soon as you are 
able,'* wrote the good-natured earl; ^* we 
are to have some very dear friends here 
soon, with whom 1 am anxious to make 
you acquainted.'' 

What could this mean, but that I was 
to be presented to those dear friends as 
the suitor of his daughter. Yes, it must 
be so; and my spirits rose in proportion to 
the expectations this paragraph excited. 

The family had retired to dress for din- 
ner when I arrived, so that my first meet- 
ing with them was in tha library ; where 
I found half a dozen guests assembled, 
and Lady Emily looking more lovely than 
ever. Dolt and idiot that 1 was, 1 fancied 
that in the evident pleasure she evinced 
in welcoming me to her natal home, there 
was mingled an embarrassment in her 
manner, that could only arise from a con- 
scious preference for me. 



I was presented to the Marquess of Am- 
bleside, and his son the Earl of Belmont, 
the most strikingly handsome young man 
I had ever seen; and had I not been assur- 
ed by my vanity, that Lady Emily's re- 
ception of me forbade my entertaining a 
doubt of her partiality, I should have been 
alarmed by the presence of one who might 
have proved so dangerous a rival. 

Laoy Elmscourt seemed to have quite 
recovered her former amiability of manner 
and was looking so young and handsome, 
that even near her daughter she must have 
been admired by the most fastidious con- 
noisseur in beauty. 

When dinner was announced, tha Mar- 
quess of Ambleside conducted our hostess 
to the salie a manger, I waited, expecting 
to see Lord Belmont ofifer his arm to Lady 
Emily; but, to my surprise, as well as de- 
light, her father seized my hand, and desi- 
red me to 1-. ad her to dinner. This I con- 
sidered as an open acknowledgment of 
my position as an accredited suitor; and I 
looked with something of triumph towards 
Lord Belmont, expecting to see him over^ 
whelmed with mortification. But no symp- 
tom of any such feeling appeared; and I 
wondered at his insensibility, where such 
a prize as Lady Emily was in ques- 
tion. 

Seated next to this lovely creature, and 
now considering myself in the light of an 
acknowledged lover, I devoted the whole 
of my attention to her during dinner. I 
was in the highest possible spirits, and my 
gaiety seemed contagious, as all the party 
partook in it. I saw, or fancied 1 saw, a 
malicious smile on the countenance of 
Lady Elmscourt, as she observed the ani- 
mation and self-complacency of my man- 
ner; and, what a little piqued me, I oc- 
casionally detected looks of intelligence 
interchanged by Lady Emily and Lord 
Belmont, indicative of the existence of a 
more familiar intercourse between them, 
than I wished my future bride to have with 
any man save me. 

While I was meditating on the decorum, 
if not prudery, which 1 should exact from 
my fair neighbor when I should have a 
right to dictate to her, 1 was thunderstruck 
by hearing the Marquess of Ambleside, in 
a voice too clear and distinct to admit of 
a doubt of its correctness, ask Lady Bel- 
mont to drink wine with him. 1 gazed 
around to discover whether there was not 
some mistake, or to ascertain to whom this 
civility was addressed; but, to my utter 
horror and dismay saw his lordship's cold 
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fonnal eyes fixed on Lady Emily, who 
qaietly assented to his proposal, totally 
unconscious of my state of mind ! 

I felt the blood recede from my heart, 
and mount to my temples. I feared I 
should fall from my chair, so sudden and 
OTerpowerin^ was the shock I had receiv- 
ed. But a |rlass of water revived me, 
and prevented any exhibition of what was 
passing in my breast. 

** Mr. Ly^ter, permit me to have the plea- 
tore of drinking wine with you," said Lord 
Belmont; ** I know I am your debtor for 
having rescued Lady Belmont from the 
boisterous attentions of a dog. Emily 
wrote me a full account of the affair; and 
did ample justice, I assure you, to the 
prowess of her preux cktvaliery on the oc- 
casion.'* 

How like a fool I felt at this moment, 
Dor did the arch {fiance, shot from the bright 
eyes of Lady Elmscourt, assist to re-as- 
sure me. 

When the ladies had left the room, and 
we had drawn our chairs socially together, 
Lord Elmscourt asked me if I was not sur- 
prised when I received his letter, announ- 
cing the marriage of his daughter, which 
had been celebrated a week before. This 
letter I missed, by havinir left London the 
day it must have arrived there. 

**The marriage was arranged two years 
ago,*' said Lord Elmscourt, **when the 
young people fell in love. We old folks 
thought them too young to be married; an 
opinion to which Belmont was by no means 
disposed to assent. As, however, we were 
obstinate, he was oblig^'d 'to submit; and 
took the opportunity of his probation to 
make a long tour on the continent. He 
exacted a promise that Emily should not 
be present«'d at court, or go into society, 
until his return; a promise that her mother 
as you may remember, rigidly enforced. 
Belmont only returned to claim his bride 
three weeks ago: and a happier pair it 
would be impossible to find.** 

Never did a man feel morewretrhed, or 
look more like a fool, than I did, through 
this interminable evening ! A thousand 
nameless little acts of tenderness were 
mutually exhibited by the bride and bride- 
groom; and on such occasions Lady Elms- 
court looked at me with a smile, which 
seemed to say — Behold, vain fool, the 
proof of the error into which your egre- 
gious vanity has led you. 

The next day Sir John Belton arrived, to 

spend a shnrt time at Elmscourt Park, 

when he renewed his acquaintance with 

mci with that cordiality common to the 
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now nearly extinct race of country squires. 
Talking of our host and the family he ob- 
served— 

** They are capital peoplei I know few 
such; and noti;, that my lady is nearly cur- 
ed of the only fault she ever had — '' 

*^ And what may that beV* interrupted 
I, expecting to hear something not credit- 
able to her reputation. 

** Why, Lord bless yon, have you not 
found it outi I thought you Londoners 
had been sharper. Well, then, if the truth 
must be told, my lady's only fault was a 
desire to remain, or at least to be consider* 
ed, young, and to be admired. This led 
her to bo rather too civil to every coxcomb 
who fancied himself her admirer, and ob- 
tained the reputation of a coquette for a 
woman who, in fact, never had an evil in- 
tention. A more affectionate wife or mo- 
ther does not exist; though she was addict- 
ed to sentimentality, and to a love of ex- 
citing admiration.'* 

I felt the blush of shame rise to my 
brow, at finding how totally duped I had 
been by my vanity. 

All the romance I had created in my 
imagination, of a jealous mother and a per- 
secuted daughter, enamored of m«, ft>ll to 
the ground. Neither of them had ever pos- 
sessed one particle of affection fur me; 
the Jirsi only enconraging my attentions, 
out of love for admiration; and the second, 
only blushing and smiling, because blushes 
and smiles were as natural to her, as per- 
fume is to the rose. 

Thus ended my fifth passion; and I left 
Elmscourt Park, a disappointed, a hu- 
miliated, but whether or not a corrected 
man, the future will disclose. 



MY SIXTH LOVE. 

The lesson my vanity received at Elms- 
court Park, rendered me cautious of again 
exposing myself to similar punishment. 
Well and wisely has it been said, that love 
soon dies when deprived of the nourish- 
ment of hope ; but no writer has touched 
on the velocity with which the winged 
»rcher-boy sickens, when vanity has beeo 
wounded, nor how rapidly he ceases to re- 
member a flame connected with associa- 
tions mortifying to his amour propre. I 
hated to think that Lady Elm»»court was 
merely a weak, vain coquette, encouraging 
my admiration for the gratification of her 
vanity ; repulsing my attentions more 
gently than they deserved to be repulsedi 
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when they became too explicit for even her 
lax noiioDS of propriety ; and not caring 
two straws about me individually. 

Yes, I hated to think her merely a vain 
coquette, instead of a wicked woman, at- 
tached to me by an unholy passion, jealous 
of her own daughter, and manoeuvering to 
prevent my winning that daughter. To 
remember her was mortifying, and there- 
fore I soon banished her from my mind. 
The Lady Emily quickly shared the same 
exile from my memory ; for, how could I 
bear to recollect that the downcast looks, 
rosy blushes, and sweet embarrassment, 1 
had so often marked with such self-com- 
placency, were constitutional accessories 
to her beauty, and had not the slightest 
reference to me ; nay, that while I dreamt 
my presence caused them, she was think- 
ing only of another, and that other her be- 
trothed husband. 

I plunged into every gaiety which pre- 
sented itself, to endeavor to mitigate the 
sense of humiliation which rankled in my 
mind. From this period I became more 
suspicious than ever of female attentions ; 
turned with distaste from any approach to 
the sentimental in conversation ; grew al- 
most angry if a young lady cast down her 
eyes, or blushed in my presence ; though, 
fortunately for my equanimity of temper, 
blushes were, even then, as seldom seen 
in ijrood company, as now. 

Chance took me to Cheltenham, which 
was, at that period, a very different place 
to the luxurious town it is to-day. While 
sauntering through the street, I there met 
so old gentleman whom I had occasionally 
encountered at the houses of several of our 
mutual friends ; and we renewed our ac- 
' quaintance with somewhat of that cordiali- 
ty which Englishmen rarely experience; 
or, at least, rarely demonstrate, except 
when they come into contact in places 
with which they are not familiar. 

He asked me to dine with him the next 
day; and I discovered we were inmates in 
the same caravanserai. On returning to 
mine inn, having left Sir Thomas Villiers, 
my old acquaintance, in the news room, I 
eocountered on the stairs two ladies^ who 
were descending. I drew aside to make 
room for them, taking off my hat at the 
same time ; a politeness which they ac- 
knowledged by slight courtesies, though 
they passed me instantly. I saw that one 
of them was extremely handsome, and the 
other tolerably good looking. 

I retired to my chamber early that night, 
and, while undressing, heard female voices 
in the next room; which being divided 



from mine by a slight moTeable panelled 
partition only, allowed me to hear every 
word of the following dialogue:— 

*^No, you may say what yoa will, 
Eliza, but you cannot persuade me that it 
can be agreeable to marry a man old 
enough to be my father, who wears creak- 
ing boots, and a horrible wig. The very 
thoufifhtof it makes me ill.*' 

" But, really, Miss Villiers " 

** Pray, don't Miss Villiers me. Dear 
Eliza, call me Caroline, Cary, as papa 
does; any thing but Miss, it is so 
formal." 

*^ Well, then, dear Caroline, surely Sir 
Henry Moreton is not so very old ; and he 
really is still a handsome man.'* 

^^ Why, the very words yon use, Elixa, 
prove he is no husband for me. Not so 
very old — ^humph ! and still a handsome 
man. Why may not I, a passable looking 
girl, (though 1 say it myself, who ought 
not to say it,) with heaven knows, how 
many thousands to my fortune, find a hus- 
band (and I am in no such hurry, either) 
who is only half a dozen years older than 
myself! a disparity of years which would 
make him of the mature a?e of twenty-four, 
and neither too young to look after a wife, 
nor too old to have a sympathy in her 
pleasures.'* 

^^ But perhaps he might not possess the 
large fortune of Sir Henry — his fine seat 
in the country, his grand mansion in 
town." 

'* Pooh, pooh! a fig for each and all. 
How provoking it is of you, Eliza, not to 
remember that, having these agremeru of 
my own already, by marrying Sir Henry, 
I only acquire duplicates of them; and who 
values duplicates? incumbrances of which 
people always wish to get rid. If I dis- 
like my husband, shall I be less miserable 
in a fine house than in a poor one? Will 
his large fortune buy happiness? No, no; 
the creaking shoes and the odious wig, 
would be as unbearable, nay, perhaps 
more so, encompassed by luxuries, than if 
I were compelled to pore upon them in 
some humble abode, where poverty might 
blunt fastidiousness." 

** But, as your papa has set his heart on 
the match 
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** And as my papa's daughter has set 
her heart against the match, what is to be 
done? I know papa only marries me to 
Sir Henry, to secure some one to play 
chess with him every night. Oh! yon 
may laugh, but, it is true nevertheless.'' 

'* Why, how can you, dear Caroline, 
suspect so good a father as yours, of being 
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■elfish as to sacrifioe his only child for 
la own mtifieation/' 
** Bat ne does not see any sacrifice in 
affair. My father has outlived even 
"«he memory of youthful feelings, and 
therefore has no sympathy with them. 
lie thinks that riches and chess form the 
Lappiness of life, because they form his; 
and, conseqaently, that he is siMsuring 
mine, in giving my hand to Sir Henrv. 
^hen I have spoken to him on this sub- 
ject, he has only shaken his head and ex- 
elhimed, * Ah! Cary, you are a little fool, 
you know not what is for your ofood; when 

foo are as old as I am, you will think as 
do.* * But, sir,* 1 have replied, * before 
that period arrives, a great many years 
most elapse; and before the love of riches 
and chess comes, one has occasion for 

some other' ' Love, you would say,' 

he has rejoined, filling up the pause in my 
sentence; * No, no, Cary, love is all moon- 
shine and stuff, never stands a year's wear 
and tear. But money and chess are the 
9umma bona of life; one never gets tired 
of themJ' And thus, probably, ends the 
conversation, of which this is a specimen. 
How, therefore, reason with papa, when 
he is sure to repeat over and over again, 
the same argument? Besides, whenever 
I have said something peculiarly incontro- 
vertible, he grows an^ry, tells me not to 
be ondutiful, and again very politely as- 
•ures me that I am a little fool." 

**I am certain, dear Caroline, that he 
loves you too well to persist in forcing 
you into this marriage, as soon as he shall 
have discovered how exceedingly averse to 
it you are." 

*^ And I am certain, Eliza, that he loves 
his own enjoyments too well, not to per- 
sist; convinced as he is, that this marriage 
will secure them. He loves me jusi 
enough to desire to retain me always near 
him; and loves chess so inordinately, as 
to desire to retain Sir Henry Moreton 
(who affords him a victory every night) 
perpetually with him. This hopeful mar- 
riage accomplishes both these desirable 
ends; and, consequently, be assured, he 
will never consent to its being broken off. 
Heigh ho! what a wretched prospect! 
Now, if Sir Henry was like that hand- 
some, gentlemanly man we met on the 
stairs to-day — 1 wonder who he can be? 
Did you observe what beautiful hair he 
displayed when he took off his hat? He 
wore no wig, I can answer for it; and his 
boots did noi creak.'* 

I had been hitherto amused, rather than 
interested, by the dialogue! to which 1 



could not avoid being a listener. But, at 
the mention of the *' handsome, gentleman- 
ly man," my attention became rivetted; 
and 1 instantly began to take a lively in- 
terest in the speaker, who had so denomi- 
nated me: for, me I was positive it must 
be. I immediately set down in my own 
mind that (Jaroline must be the lovely 
girl I had seen on the stairs, and Eliza, 
her companion; and, for once, I was not 
wrong in my ctonjectures. 

*^ What a pretty name is Caroline," 
thought I; *'and how 1 should like to be 
privileged to abridge it into Cary. She 
who bears it is vivacious and clever. 
How naive were her observations on her 
father, and how just on other points. She 
is a charming person!" 

And here, reader, for the sixth time, my 
heart became touched, ay, sensibly touclh- 
ed; and the wily god. Love, for the nonce, 
found an entraiice to it, by the ears. 
Man! man! wilt thou never be wise? Only 
two minutes before the mention of ** the 
handsome, gentlemanly man," I had set 
down Caroline as a pert, flippant, self-con- 
ceited girl; but raot&, she appeared a pro- 
digy of talent and vivacity, and I longed, 
ardently longed, to make her acquaintance. 

The voices in the next room died away 
by degrees, into monosyllables, ending in 
a kind good night. Then I, too, sought 
my pillow; my self-complacency increas- 
ed, to dream of the charming Caroline, 
who had administered this soothing opiate. 

I passed op tind down stairs next day 
much more frequently than my sorties from 
the house required; but, I met not her 
who occupied all my thoughts. The day 
appeared unusually long, and I looked for- 
ward with dread to a dull, drowsy tett^* 
tete dinner with Sir Thomas villiers. 
But, imagine my surprise, my joyful sur- 
prise, when, on entering his apartment, I 
discovered the two ladies 1 had seen the 
day before on the stairs, who were intro- 
duced to me as Miss Villiers, his daugh- 
ter, and her friend Miss Percy. Not a 
single blush, or the slightest symptom of 
embarrassment, marked MisS|yilliers*s re- 
cognition of me, as she gracefully courte- 
sied in return to my respectful salutation. 

** How strange,'* thought I, " that the 
introduction to " the handsome, gentleman- 
ly looking man,' produces so little effect 
on her. But, she is too clever, 1 suppose, 
to be always blushing, like Lady Lmily; 
and yet 1 should have liked to have seen 
a little consciousness in her manner." 

Nothing could be more agreeable than 
the dinuer, thanks to the animation ami 
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naive remarks of Miss Villiers; for her 
friend was a well-bred, but rather taciturn, 
person, more (riven to enaot a listener than 
a talker; and Sir Thomas's conversation 
had no merit save that of serving as a foil 
to the wit of his lovely daughter. Miss 
Villiers was singularly beautiful; a beauty 
that consisted even more in expression 
than in features, though hers were nearly 
faultless. Her eyes were of dark blue; 
and might have been considered too daz- 
zling, from their constant flashing (no 
other word can I find to convey their 
beaming vivacity,) had they not been 
shaded by lashes whose length and jetty 
hue softened their lustre. Her nose was 
neither Roman nor Grecian, but, according 
to my taste, much prettier than either of 
- those classical models; it was what the 
French call mignon, and tin peu retrtmste. 
Her mouth was small, with full red lips, 
as like Suckling's description of those of 
his mistress, as if it had been written for 
them; and her teeth, those indispensable 
nauisites to beauty, were matchless. 

The only fault a hypercritical connois- 
seur in loveliness could have detected in 
this charming face, was, that the cheek 
bones were rather too high and prominent, 
hinting that their owner had either Irish 
or Scots blood in her veins. But even 
this peculiarity added to the piquancy of 
her countenance. Her hair was of the 
darkest shade of brown, and her complex- 
ion of the most brilliant and healthful 
tint. Never did I behold a face so capti- 
vating, nor so lavishly endowed with an 
endless variety of expression! Now spark- 
ling with archness, and in the following 
moment softly beaming with all thetouch- 
intr innocence and amiability of a gentle 
child. But, if a fault Rslght have been 
discovered in her face, the most fastidious 
critic would have vainly looked for one in 
her figure, which was symmetry itself* 
Slight, yet beautifully round, every move- 
ment betrayed some new grace; and her 
hands and feet (those infallible indications 
of high birth.) were of such exquisite pro- 
portions that they would have redeemed 
almost any personal defect, had such ex- 
isted. 

I know not whether my female readers 
are aware of the high place we men accord 
to delicately formed hands and feet, among 
the indispensable requisites to beauty; but 
few, if any men, can he found who will 
not admit, that no other charms can com- 
pensate for the want of them. 

To return, however, to the brilliant, the 
beautiful CaroliDe, whose fairy feet and- 



hands led to this digression; there she sat* 
wielding, like an enchantress, her power 
over us all. Her father tried to oppose 
the shield of his dull common-places to 
the shafts of her playful wit, but, as I 
need scarcely add, was foiled in the effort; 
while Miss Percy and I yielded without a 
struggle to her fascination. 

^^Do you play chess, Mr. Lystert" 
asked Sir Thomas. I replied in the nega- 
tive, which drew forth a heavy sigh from 
him, and an ejaculation expressive of his 
impatience for the arrival of Sir Henry 
Moreton. Miss Villiers pouted her beauti- 
ful lips, and exchanged significant glances 
with Miss Percy. 

^^ i am quite at your service, sir," said 
the latter, moving towards the table on 
which the chess board stood; while the 
poor girPs face wore an expression of re- 
signation worthy of a martyr. 

*' Well, well, Eliza, you are better than 
not having a partner at all," growled the 
baronet; ^Mhough you co play so con- 
foundedly ill, that there is no pleasure in 
conquering you. Now, Sir Henry More- 
ton is a first-rate player, ay, a very firsts 
rate player; and it requires the exertion of 
all my skill and science to gain a victory 
over him, night after night, as 1 do." 

^*How very odd it is," said Caroline^ 
saucily, ^^ that Lord Montagu, who is con- 
sidered so good a chess player, declared 
that he thought Sir Henry a very mediocre 
performer." 

**I should like to have heard his lord* 
ship assert this," retorted the an^ry father; 
*' for I should soon have proved to him 
the contrary. A very mediocre player, 
indeed! Why, how can that be, when /J 
who have been playing chess these forty 
years, and practice makes perfect, they 
say, must play my best, ay, my very best, 
to conquer him? Never repeat such non- 
sense to me, Oary. 1 thought Lord Mon- 
tagu had been a sensible man; but, now^ 
1 have a very poor opinion of him. Go to 
the pianoforte, and sing me one of my fa- 
vorite songs to compose me; for you have 
really milled my temper by repeating to 
me Lord Montagues silly superficial judg^ 
ment." 

Never did a voice more perfectly har- 
monise with a face, than did that of Caro- 
line with hers. She sang admirably, and, 
what few women do, lost no portion of 
her beauty while singing. No ungraceful 
distortion of the features; no affected turn- 
ings up of the eyes, marred her fair coun- 
tenance; whose varied, but natural expres- 
sioDy eloquently evinced her eympathjf 
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with the sentiments of her song. When 
she had finished, Sir Thomas appealed to 
me, if Gary did not siuff yery well? a 
question, in reply to which, I committed 
no outrage to the most scrupulous veracity 
in giving an unqualified affirmative. 

** Ay, ay, she owes that to me, entirely 
to me; I prevented her screaming, like a 
pea-hen, and opening her mouth to the 
extremity of her ears, as the Ladies Melli- 
cent do; or turning up her eyes, in imi- 
tation of a duck in thunder, like the Misses 
Weston, whose sinpring is so much ad- 
mired. * Gary," said I, ' I won't have my 
eyes offended, while my ears are pleased.* 
— Didn't I, Gary? — And so, you see, if she 
sings well, she owes it all to me.— Why, 
bless me. Miss Percy, what can you be 
thinking of? Dear me, dear me, you are 
enough to make a parson swear. Oh! how 
I wish Sir Henry Moreton were come! I 
never shall have a comfortable game until 
he does." 

The evening passed away delightfully, 
notwithstanding the occasional grumbles 
and regrets of the baronet; and I left him 
at eleven o'clock, (the hour at which par- 
ties now assemble, being then that which 
was fixed for their termination,) more in 
love than I thought it possible I ever 
should be again, and, perhaps, as much so 
as I had ever been before; though the 
present passion partook not of the elevated 
character which marked and dignified my 
attachment to Lady Mary Vernon. 

I anticipatad with impatience the hear- 
ing myself again talked over, in her cham- 
ber, by the lovely Garoline. What would 
she say? had ** the handsome gentlemanly 
man, with the beautiful hair, improved 
on acquaintance in her opinion? I longed 
to know; and again forgot the impropriety 
of seeking to become a listener, in my 
anxiety to learn her sentiments. As 1 
was approaching the door of the sleepinff 
room 1 had occupied the night before, 1 
was met by the conrtesying chambermaid, 
who told me that some company having 
departed, she had prepared a much better 
room for me at the other end of the house, 
to which all my things had been removed. 

** And why did you do so without my 
orders?" said I, with much mpre acerbity, 
than gallantry ought to have permitted me 
to have used to one of the softer sex. 

** I beg your pardon, sir; I'm sure I'm 
very sorry, sir; but mistress said you ob- 
jected to that room, the day as you corned; 
and that she promised you this here the 
minute it was empty; so now, sir, all your 
things are there.'' 



** Have them removed back again di- 
rectly," said I, angrily; though I perfectly 
remembered having found fault with the 
apartment the day of my arrival, and the 
landlady's having promised me another. 

** I'm sure, sir, I'm very sorry, but 
Miss Villiers's maid has got the room now, 
on purpose to be near her young missus; 
and all the bandboxes and himperials be- 
longing to the ladies are now there,* so,sir« 
its impossible to move your things back." 

I assented to the truth of this represents 
ation with a very bad grace, and took pos- 
session of my new and comfortable cham- 
ber; deeply mortified with the change* 
which deprived me of hearing what the 
beautiful Garoline thought of me now that 
we were acquainted. 

I saw her every day, and each day be- 
came more fascinated. Whether, howev- 
er, her father perceived that 1 was smit- 
ten, or dreaded I should become so, I 
know not; but he soon took an opportuni- 
ty of informing me, that he was m daily 
expectation of the arrival of Sir Henry 
Moreton, who was shortly to be married 
to his daughter. 

Though I was prepared for this intelli- 

frence, the confirmation of it from his owo 
ips gave me pain; for I had indulged 
hopes that the marriage was not irrevoca- 
bly fixed. To leave the lovely Garoline a 
victim to a man she disliked, a man old 
enough to be her father, and with creaking 
boots, and a wig? ^* No! forbid it gallant- 
ry, forbid it level" exclaimed I to myself, 
as I mentally determined to make her the 
ofier of my heart and hand, and prove 
that '* the handsome gentlemanly man" 
was not ungrateful. 

** But, alas! the tide of true love never 
did run smooth; while I was anticipating 
her bashful hearing of my suit, which was 
to be pleaded the very first opportunity, 
and her approval yielded with coy sweet 
delay. Sir Henry Moreton arrived a week 
at least before he was expected, and to see 
her alone now became impossible. Sir 
Thomas Villiers prevented my usual even- 
ing visit, the day that his future son-in- 
law arrived, by telling me they had busi- 
ness to arrange, marriage settlements to 
look over, &c., &c.; but the next day he 
honed that I would dine with him. 

I spent a solitary evening, miserable at 
the thought of what the charming Garo- 
line was under^oinff; for, independent of 
her original girlish dislike to the creaking 
shoes and wig, I was morally certain she 
had now to contend witli an affection for 
^* the handsome, gentlemanly man;" whote 
33* 
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attentions mast baye completed the con- 
qnest which his appearance had awakened, 
ifes, if she wished, and I had heard the 
soft wish flow from her rosy lips, that Sir 
Henry Moreton resembled me, then sure- 
ly my attentions, which had been unre- 
mitting ever since the hour 1 was present- 
ed to her, must have won her affections. I 
was miserable, and I felt she must be mis- 
erable also, for, never would her you nor 
and sensitive heart lose the impression I 
had made on it. Of the enduring charac- 
ter of my nofw attachment I felt not quite 
BO certain; for, 1 had more experience in 
love. But no man doubts the depth or the 
darability of a passion he inspires; though 
tW men are sceptical as to the extent or 
the sincerity of the attachments inspired by 
'others of his own sex. 

I presented myself at the usual dinner 
hour next day, and was introduced in due 
form to Sir Henry Moreton. He was a 
tall good-looking man, of about fifty; and 
1 was not in his company five minutes be- 
fore the creaking shoes and wig proved 
the accuracy of Caroline's description; 
though the latter was one of the most 
skilful imitations of what the newspaper 
puff advertisements style ^* the greatest or- 
nament, a fine head of hair.*' 1 have re- 
marked that people who wear creaking 
•hoes or boots, are precisely those who 
are the most addicted to locomotion. Sir 
Henry walked up and down the room per- 
petually to lower the blind, to open a door, 
to close one, or to place a chair. In short, 
he was ever in a sta|e of ceaseless rest- 
lessness, except when at table or at chess. 

Caroline's beautiful eyes were red and 
swollen with weeping; and my passion for 
her was more than ever increased by this 

5 roof of her sensibility. When the la- 
ies had withdrawn (and ardently did 1 
long to accompany them), Sir Thomas an- 
nounced to me, that the marriage of his 
daughter was to take place early in the en- 
sning week. 

** We shall all proceed to Moreton 
Hall," continued he, *' where we shall 
remain for some time." 

•* And where," said Sir Henry, " I shall 
be glad to have the pleasure of seeing Mr. 
Lyster, whenever he can make it conveni- 
ent to pay us a visit." 

They talked over their plans, scarcely 
making any reference to the future Lady 
Moreton, who was included in thet^«.(^^^ 
1 detested the word!) with all the sang 
froid imaginable. Sir Henry Moreton 
was a formal, dull sort of man, answering 



precisely to the term, prig. He seemed 
perfectly satisfied with himsflf on all 
points, and next to himself, evidently esti- 
mated Sir Thomas Villiers, whom he 
treated with that profound respect, which 
middle aged people affect towards those 
who are their seniors; a line of conduct 
which they imagine, gives them an air of 
juvenility. His conversation was a tissue 
of truisms and common-place remarks, de- 
livered with an air and an emphasis, clear- 
ly indicating that he himself considered 
them well worthy of attention. 

^* And this," thought 1, '* is the compan- 
ion with whom the lovely Caroline is to 
pans her life! Why, his looks alone are 
sufficient to dullity the liveliest mind; and 
his conversation to set asleep the most 
wakeful, such are its soporific qualities." 

When we joined the ladies, the two 
baronets immediately sat down to chess, a 
proceeding which seemed a great relief to 
Caroline. 

'* Now, Mr. Lyster, if you wish to see a 
gnme scientifically contested," said Sir 
Thomas, you have a good opportunity; 
for, notwithstanding what a certain person 
who shall he nameless, has been pleased 
to assert, relative to Sir Henry Moreton's 
being a mediocre player, I think you will 
admit that, on the contrary, he is a first 
rate one.'' 

** I should be glad to know," replied Sir 
Henry, his dark cheek reddening, "who 
the individual is, who has so far betrayed 
his own ignorance of the game, as to pro- 
nounce Ro erroneous an opinion?" 

" That must be a secret," said Sir Tho- 
mas; " but the person, as you justly state, 
only betrayed his own want of knowledge 
of the game. 

" One who can for hours contest a game 
with Sir Thomas Villiers, can be no me- 
diocre player, let me tell the person, who- 
ever he may be," resumed Sir Henry. 

" That's precisely what I said, Sir 
Henry. You remember, Mr. Lyster, these 
were nearly my words: and surely Sir 
Harry, who has now been a chess player 
these thirty years, must understand the 
game." 

•* I beg your pardon. Sir Thomas," re- 
plied the offended baronet, " you are under 
a mistake as to the number of years; for, 
at the period to which you refer, I was but 
a child, and consequently could not have 
been a chess player." 

Caroline could not resist a smile, in 
which I joined, at this defence of his youth; 
bat Sir Thomas, totally unmindful of the 
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jarenile pretensions of his son-in-law 
elect, and only anxioas to defend what he 
had once advanced, quaintly repeated — 

" Child indeed! why sorely, Sir Harry, 
• man is no child at twentyl and as you are 
now fifty, there was nothing very wrong 
on my part in stating that you had been 
thirty years a chess player. I haye had ten 
years start of you, which accounts for my 
superiority; but I will lay a wager that 
you will beat any player of your own age 
in England, though you cannot beat me." 
Never was there a man more vexed at 
this plain statement of his age, and in pre- 
sence too, of his future wife, who number- 
ed barely eighteen summers, than Sir 
Henry. He grew red in the face, and 
made some false moves in the game, while 
his bride elect could not repress the smiles 
that played round her beautiful mouth. 

•* Sing us something, Gary, my lore," 
said Sir Thomas, *^ I never can play well 
unless I hear your voice. And you. Miss 
Percy, while Cary is singing, had you not 
better come and look over our game? It 
ifill be a good lesson, and enable you to 
fill Sir Henry*s place, in case of absence 
or illness, better than you have lately done. 
Cary, sing me * Old Robin Grey;' that^s 
my favorite song. Don*t yon like * Robin 
Grey,' Sir HenryV 

*' 1 must always like whatever Miss 
Villiers may sing," replied Sir Henry; 
*^ But I confess * Robin Grey' is not a par- 
ticular favorite of mine." 

'* And why not, pray V asked the obtuse 
Sir Thomas. '* I should like to know what 
fault you can find with either the music or 
words? the first is melody itself, and the 
second contains a whole code of morals; 
yes. Sir Henry, and of the best morals. 
Why, what can be more dutiful, than a 
youthful creature who marries a rich old 
man, to please her parents; and conquers 
her love for a young man, because she re- 
members the old husband was good and 
kind to her. Now, 1 like a moral in a 
Bong as well as in a story, and I maintain 
that this song has one." 

Even the quiet and silent Miss Percy 
seemed to feel the awkward parallel that 
might be drawn between the old husband 
of the song, and the present candidate for 
the matrimonial state. Caroline si?hed, 
and I echoed the sigh; while Sir Henry 
looked redder than ever, and played, as Sir 
Thomas observed aloud, unusually ill. 

" Come, Cary, give us the song," said 
her father, a command quickly obeyed, 
and never was song more admirably suna; 
though her voice occasionally trembled, 



and its plaintive tones drew an expression 
of pensive sympathy to the usually placid 
countenance of Miss Percy. 

I sought, but sought in vain, an oppor- 
tunity during the evening, of revealing the 
passion to the fair object of it. She con- 
tinued seated at the piano forte, which was 
so near the chess table, that I durst not 
hazard a word; and I left the room more 
in love than ever, and with Ipss hope of 
the successful issue of my attachment. 
The next day, and the next, found Caroline 
with Sir Henry Moreton always at her side 
or hovering so near her, that all private 
conversation with her was impossible. I 
therefore determined to pour out my whole 
soul in a letter to her, which I indited with 
all a lover's eloquence, and as I nofv think 
but did not tften, exaggeration. Yet, how 
have it delivered to herl whom could I 
trust? Sir Thomas was one of those old 
fashioned masters of a family, now nearly 
extinct, and even at the remote period of 
which I write, beginning to be very scarce, 
who ruled his child, his house, his servants, 
and all that were his, with a despotic hand; 
allowing them tittle freedom of thought, at 
least little freedom in the expression of it, 
still less freedom of action, and even re- 
fusing his daughter the permission to peruse 
a letter until it had been previously pass- 
ed through the ordeal of his inspection. 

All this rigid discipline I had causally 
discovered during my short acquaintance 
with the family; so how was i to evade 
this mental cordon aanataire^ established 
by the old baronet] I had recourse to Miss 
Percy; her placidity and gentleness led me 
to hope that she would befriend an unhappy 
lover, and in a confidential note to her, 
explaining my passion for her friend,! en- 
treated her to deliver the letter that con- 
tained an avowal on which my happiness 
depended. 

Miss Percy kept me not lon^ in sus- 
pense; for, in half an hour from the period 
of its bein? despatched, the letter address- 
ed to her friend was returned to me in an 
envelop, containing a note, stating that 
she *^ regretted 1 should have formed so 
erroneous an opinion of her character and 
principles, as to suppose that she would 
be the medium of a clandestine corres- 
pondence with the daughter of her benefac- 
tor, and the afiSanced wife of his friend." 

I had scarcely finished the perusal of 
her billet, when Sir Thomas Villiers en- 
tered my room. I concluded that Miss 
Percy had betrayed me to him, and that he 
came to accuse me. His first sentence 
confirmed my suspicion. 
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>o, BO ! yoo are a pretty fellow," said 

Ay, it is all known,*' thought I; ** but 
i8t put the best face on it;** and accord - 
y drew np with what I meant should 
I digrnified attitude. 

• I say you are a pretty fellow,'* repeat- 
Sir Thomas; ^ here," pointing to a large 
relop on the table, ''is the pacquet 
lopened containing the London papers, 
hich I received this morning, and which 
scarcely gave myself time to glance over, 
lefore i sent them to you, with a note, 
stating that I had not quite perused them, 
and requesting yoo to return them as soon 
at possible. Ay, here they are, note and 
all, unopened. Why, what the devil can 
you be att what have you been thinking 

of!" 

I made some blundering excuse, much 
relieved by finding my secret was still one 
to him; and he told me he wanted my as- 
sistance in a Iktle matter. '* I have had 
my danghter*8 portrait painted here,*' con- 
tinned he, '' by a very clever artist, who 
came to drink the waters. I intend it as a 
gift to her future husband, an agreeable 
surprise for the anniversary of his birth 
day, which takes place next month. I 
wish it to be set in a snuff-box, and not 
being learned or skilled in the taste of 
those sort of gim-cracks, I want you to se- 
lect the pattern forme, and superintend the 
execution. Will you undertake the com- 
mission, and don*t mention a word about it 
to any one herel" 

So saying, he handed me the portrait, 
which was so admirable a likeness of the 
fair original, that the sight of it occasion- 
ed me an emotion, I found it difficult to 
conceal. 

" Well, you'll have it done, won't you ? 
there's a good fellow,*' continued he; *' so 
now good bye, I must be off, for I have a 
thousand things to settle. Apropos of set- 
tling, we have arranged that Caroline is to 
be married the day after to-morrow, three 
days sooner than we intended; but. Sir 
Henry has got a letter from home, saying 
that a county meeting is to take place, at 
which he wishes to be present, and so we 
advance the ceremony, that we may all set 
off together to Moreton Hall.*' 

I know not how I looked^ but I know how 
I feii^ at this intelligence; and I wonder 
that he observed not my agitation. He 
did not remark it, however, for he left the 
room, repeating his '* good bye, my dear 
fellow, 1 mu6t begone; I have a thousand 
things to do, so good bye, good bye." 

1 eagerly seized the portrait, pressed it 



to my lips again and again, and interoally 
vowed that never should it leave my poB- 
Session 

'' What!" thought I, ** shall the unfeel- 
ing clod for whom it was destined, he who 
expedites his marriage with the loveliest 
and most fascinating of her sex, merely 
that he may attend alsounty meeting, ahafl 
he become the possessor of this treasore % 
No! forbid it love! happy, happy maot 
the beautiful original will be nis ! oh ! 
how unworthy is he of such a creature; 
but this portrait never shall be his! I will 
have a copy made of it; a dull father, and 
duller husband*s eyes will not detect the 
cheat; and this, this shall be mine, whea 
she is lost to me for ever !" 

I tore myself from Cheltenham next day; 
I dared not trust myself to see Caroline 
again, nor remain in the place when she 
was to approach the altar, to vow to an- 
other, that affection which I still believed 
to be all my own. I fled, therefore, from 
my abode like a madman, passed through 
London, where 1 only remained long enough 
to have a copy of the beautiful miniatnie 
made, and confided to a jeweller for set- 
ting. But ere I departed from the metro- 
polis, I read in the papers, a pompons ac- 
count of the marriage of Miss Villiersv 
*' only daughter and sole heiress of Sir 
Thomas Villiers,Bart., of Conway Castle, 
in Wales, to Sir Henry Moreton, Bart., of 
Moreton Hall, in Gloucestershire, and Wil- 
lisden Park, in Berks.*' The papers add- 
ed, in the usual newspaper phraseology, 
**That the happy couple set out imm^ 
diately after the ceremony, for Moreton 
Hall, where they were to spend the honey- 
moon.** 

The conclusion of the paragraph mad- 
dened me. ** Happy couple,"- 1 repeated, 
in a rage, throwing the paper from me, as 
I figured to myself the weeping, shrinking 
bride, wishing that the handsome, gentle- 
manly-looking man had been the substi- 
tute of Aim of^the creaking boots and wig. 

Never have I since read a similar news- 
paper announcement, and they occur nearly 
every day, without a bitter smile and doubt 
as to the reality of the happiitcss of the 
^^ happy couple;*' and, could all the mo- 
tives and feelings that influence the greater 
number of these individuals he analysed, 
how few would be considered entitled to 
the appellation ! But this dark conviction, 
by the young and sanguine — and when was 
youth otherwise than sanguine ?— will, I 
know, be regarded as the iaundiced pic- 
ture of an old bachelor. Well, be it so; 
yet a day will arrive, when the young will 
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become old, and see objects throafirfa a less 
brilliant glass than they now employ; and 
iktn, they will not consider the old bache- 
lor's opinion to be so very cynical. 

I pass over a lapse of ten years, employ- 
ed in travelling throagh Italy, Germany, 
Rassia, and Sweden. Time, the best 
friend the unhappy know, though the one 
they most frequently accuse, had done for 
me that which he does for all, had healed 
the wounds of disappointed love ; though 
a fond recollection of the beautiful Caro- 
line still lived in the heart where she had 
reigned. 1 thought of her ofteu ; fondly 
loved to gaze upon her portrait, and still 
figured her, to '* my mind's eye," as fair, 
blooming, and sylph-like as when I had 
left her ten years before. 1 never thought 
of her as a wife, or a mother ; the idea 
would have been too painful; and we all 
have a wonderful facility in banishing 
disagreeable ideas. No, Caroline, the 
ipirituelUy playful Caroline, could not be 
the mother of boys tfhd girls, to ftim of the 
squeaking boots and wig. There was 
something monstrous and disgusting in 
the notion ; and so, I never permitted my- 
self to entertain it. 

Taking up an old English newspaper, 
one day, at an inn in Russia, I looked 
over the list of births, marriages, and 
deaths. The name of Sir Henry More- 
ton caught my eye ; and while my heart 
beat quickly, and my hand trembled, I 
read a detailed statement of the death of 
the chess-loving baronet. I looked anx- 
iously at the date, and found the paper 
was above a year old. And so, Caroline, 
the lovely Caroline (jny Caroline she 
might now be,) was free I There was joy, 
there was intoxication, in the thought; and 
in a few hours, I was in my travelling 
carriage, on my route to England. 

I paused not, rested not, even for a day, 
until I reached London. Some one else 
might forestall my happiness. Beauty and 
talents like hers, could not fail to com- 
mand admirers ; and I trembled lest I 
should be too late in the proposal I intended 
to make her. 

I ascertained that she was in town, and 
immediately called at her house, a stately 
mansion in Hanover Square. On being 
shown to the library, I found my old ac- 
quaintance, Miss Percy, wearing the same 
demure aspect, but not placid countenance 
that I remembered at Cheltenham. Alas! 
time had dealx rudely with her complexion, 
and taken awny all the roundness of her 
figure, which now presented angles little 
in harmony with feminine grace. Encir- 



cling her eyes were certain marks, known 
by the vulgar appellation of crowds feet; 
and, descending from her nostrils to her 
thin lips, where two muscles in such alto 
reiievo, as to display the anatomy of the 
movements of her mouth. 1 was startled 
at beholding this change. 

"VVhat!**^thoughtI," If Caroline should 
be as wofully altered as is her friend; if 
she, who was disposed to be rather too 
sylph-like, should, from the unhappiness 
of an ill-assorted union, have faded to a 
shadow, like the creature before me! Bot 
no; I will not allow myself to think such a 
cruel metamorphosis possible. She cannot 
have lost her beauty, and must be still the 
lovely, the fascinating Caroline." 

All this passed in my mind while Miss 
Percy was relating to me, that not only 
Sir Henry Moreton, but Sir Thomas Vif- 
liers, had *' sought that bourne whence no 
traveller returns," having preceded his 
friend and son-in-law by a year. Miss 
Percy put on what the French call v^ figure 
d^occaeiotij a most lugubrious countenance^ 
while announcing these sad events. 

•* Lady Moreton has suffered severely,'* 
continued she; ^* for never was there a hap- 
pier wife." 

I could have beaten her for saying so, 
though I wholly doubted the fact; for, how 
could such a girl as Caroline be happy 
with the elderly gentleman with creaking 
boots and a wig? 

" Her ladyship is only now beginning 
to receive her friends," added Miss Percy, 
^* and is at this moment engaged with her 
lawyer; but she will be here in a short 
time." 

Almost while she uttered these words, 
a large good-looking woman entered the 
room, with a high color, and cheeks whose 
plumpness encroaching considerably on 
the precincts of her eyes, caused them to 
appear much smaller than suited the pro- 
portion accorded to the lines of beauty. 
Her figure harmonised perfectly with her 
face; and was one of those to whom the 
epithet ** a stout lady,^ is always applied. 
She approached me, while 1 stood in silent 
wonder, and in accents never forgotten, 
exclaimed, '*Ah! I see, Mr. Lyster, yoa 
do not recognise me." 

Ye gods! it was Caroline that now stood 
before me, the once beautiful Caroline! 
But never had such a transformation taken 
place in mortal. I was almost petrified by 
the sight, and could scarcely command 
suflScient presence of mind to go through 
the common forms of politeness, by main* 
taining a conversation. 
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" Come, Mr. Ljster,*' said Lady More- 
ton, (a^in to call the stout lady before me, 
* Caroline,' woald be mockery,) '* come 
with me, that I may show you what yon, 
1 am sure, as an old friend, will have plea- 
sure in seeingr." 

'* What can she meanl" thought I, as I 
followed her through the ante-room; *'but, 
aAer seeing henelf, nothing can shock or 
surprise me." 

She opened the door of a large room, in 
the middle of which stood two rocking 
horses, mounted by a boy and a girl, two 
chubby, rosy-faced children, bearing a 
strong resemblance to her ladyship; not as 
she formerly looked, but as she at present 
appeared. Two other, and younger chil- 
dren were toddling about the room with 
their nurses, making no little noise; and at 
a table in the recess of the window, sat the 
two elder scions of the family stock, en- 
gaged at chess. 

" There, Mr. Lyster, are my two eldest 
sons,'* said Lady Moreton. '* This is Sir 
Henry Moreton, and the other is Sir Tho- 
mas Villiers, to whom my poor father's 
baronetcy devolved. Are they not strik- 
ingly like their father and grandfather, Mr. 
LysterV 

Never were seen two more extraordina- 
ry resemblances! and the gravity of their 
countenances, and the strict attention they 
paid their game, completed all the features 
of this wonderful similarity. 

"They will play for whole hours to- 
gether,'* continued Lady Moreton, pen- 
sively; '* and are never so happy as when 
thus employed. Nothing afiords me a 
greater gratification than to watch them at 
such moments, Mr. Lyster; for their occu- 
pation brings back to me the memory of 

those dear, and lost to me for ever " 

and she wiped a tear, yes, positively, a 
real tear, from her eye. 

" Come, Henry, my dear, come and 
speak to this gentleman," resumed his 
mother, with a tremulous voice, 

The boy approached me with measured 
steps, and a formal air; and his shoes 
creaked so exactly as those of his father 
used to do, that for a moment I looked at 
his hair, expecting to see that he also wore 
a wig, so precisely did he appear a minia- 
ture copy of the defunct baronet, 

'' It is strange," said Lady Moreton, *Ho 
what a degree he has all the little personal 
peculiarities of his poor dear father. 1 do 
not know, Mr. Lyster, whether you ever 
observed that my dear Sir Henry's shoes 
always creaked] At first, I had a distaste to 
the sound; for I was, as yon remember, a 



giddy, and perhaps an 0¥erfa8tidioa8|{:irlt 
about trifles, fiut one soon learns to ap- 
prove all the peculiarities of the father of 
one's children; and I now have a p1ea8Qre« 
though it is not devoid of melancholy, in 
hearing my boy's shoes creak like those of 
his father." 

The good-natured mother was so per- 
fectly in earnest, that, hang me, if I could 
smile at the bathos of this sentimentality; 
though, I confess, I lamented that the 
young Sir Henry did not wear a wig, 
which would have perfected the almost ir^ < 
resistibly ludicrous resemblance. 

The mother kissed each and all of her 
progeny, with true maternal tenderness; 
and I left her, perfectly cured of my old 
flame, and smiling at the illusion 1 had for 
ten years nourished, at the cost of sundry 
sighs and regrets. 

In ten days after my first visit, I called 
again at Hanover Square, in order that I 
might not appear uncivil to Lady Moreton; 
for, I confess, all desire of beholding her, 
had quite subsided; nay, the sight of her 
was disagreeable to me. Again I found 
Miss Percy alone, who, with her demurs 
face looking still more demure, and her 
formal manner still more formal, ** hoped 
I had forgiven her for returning my letter 
at Cheltenham; but, her principles would 
not permit her to be the medium of a clan- 
destine correspondence." 

»* Oh, I quite forgive you, Miss Percy," 
said I, '* though at the time it caused me 
much unhappiness,for I — (you will pardon 
me for saying it, as, after so great a lapse 
of time, it may be said without impropriety) 
I rather thought 1 was not disagreeable to 
Miss Villiers." 

** You certainly were not disagreeable to 
her," replied Miss Percy, •* fori have fre- 
quently heard her say she thought you very 
good natured." 

** But, did she never say more than this, 
Miss Percyl" I retorted, quickly, driven 
off my guard; " did she not once avow, ay, 
and to you. Miss Percy, when you were 
urging her to gratify her father by marry- 
ing Sir Henry, and she was objecting to 
his age, creaking shoes, and wig — did she 
not then, I ask, confess that she wished / 
was the substitute for Sir Henry 1" 

'* Never, by my sacred word of honor!" 
rejoitied Miss Percy. 

'* She might not have precisely named 
me, but she most clearly and distinctly 
meant me," I insisted. 

"1 do remember, Mr. Lyster, her ob- 
jecting to the age, the creaking shoes, and 
wig, yet never, never, making any aiiusioa 
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to yoa. Bat how ycu ean hsTo imagined 
thb miieoiieoption, and, more strange still* 
liow yoa can haTe known oor piiTate con- 
Tersationy astonishes me.*' 

** Whoy then, was meant by the * sen- 
flemanly loolting man* (I was ashamed to 
say handsome^ yoa met on the stairs* who 
took off his bat, and whose hair called 
forth some flattering remark from yoor 
friendl /Miss Percy, met Miss Villiers and 
yoa on the stairs that day; /took off my hat, 
and therefore it was not preposterous to 
belieTe that /was the person meant." 

** Oh! 11010 yoa remind me of the circum- 
stances (though how you came to know 
them is a mystery to me,) 1 do remember 
her alluding to a eentleman we met on the 
Stairs, the same daT we met you; he was 
peculiarly good looking, and Miss Villiers 
often rererted to his appearance. We met 
this same gentleman in London the subse* 
qnent season, in society. Lady Moreton 
lecognised him; and I well recollect her 
saying to me, * Elixa, marriage makes a 
strange difference in people's reelings. Do 
yoa remember my wishing that gentleman 
had been the person chosen for my husband 
iastead of Sir Henry; ay, and my admira- 
tion of his hair? Now^ £liza, 1 would not 
cAiaoge my husband for the handsomest 
man that nature ever formed; and the wig 



of the father of my bov is more attractire 
to me than the finest head of hair in the 
world.' The gentleman was Lord Tyr- 
connell, Mr. Lyster; I may tell you so now, 
ss he is dead.'' 

Well did I recollect seeinff Lord Tyr- 
connell pass through Cheltenham the rery 
day to which she alluded. He was the 
handsomest man of his time, and his hair 
was remarkable for its luxuriance and 
beauty; yet, I nerer suspected that the 
praises that sounded so sweet to my ears, 
from the lips of the fair Caroline, could 
apply to other than myself. Thus ended 
another illusion; the destruction of which 
cost me perhaps as much mortification, as 
the change which, in defacing Lady More- 
ton's charms, had terminated my attach- 
ment to her. 

And now, gentle and coorteona reader, 
haying, by the recital of my youthful 
flames, beguiled some hours that might 
haye been tedious to me, and, perad fea- 
ture, transferred the infliction to you, I 
cannot close without offering my thanks 
for the patience that has conoucted you to 
my last love. Vale, then, and take with 
yoa the good wishes of 

An Eloirlt GuiTLiMAir. 
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